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cover and most will contain four pages of illustrations 
and a map of the Dependency concerned. 
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cover. 
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PART I 
General Review 


THIS is the first Annual Report on the Protectorate which has been 
produced since 1938. While it generally contains information only 
in respect of 1946, the first few pages are devoted for the sake 
of continuity and record to a general review of what has happened 
since the last report was issued. 

During these eight years there have been two changes in the 
Governorship of the Protectorate. Sir Philip Mitchell, G.c.M.c., 
M.C., who was Governor in 1938, departed from Uganda on 11th July, 
1940, to become Deputy Chairman to the Governors’ Conference, 
and Sir Charles Dundas, K.C.M.G., 0.B.B., succeeded him in office on 
30th November, 1940, to give way in turn to Sir John Hathorn Hall, 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 0.B.E., M.C., Who assumed office on 19th December, 
1944. Mr. J. E. S. Merrick, c.M.G., retired from the post of Chief 
Secretary to the Government on 17th January, 1946, and received 
a Knighthood in the New Year Honours List for 1946 in recognition 
of his services. His place has been taken by Mr. G. N. Farquhar, 
C.M.G., M.c. All the Departmental heads, with the exception of 
Geological Survey and Game, are new appointments since the pub- 
lication of the last report. 

His Highness Sir Daudi Chwa, Kabaka of Buganda, died on 22nd 
November, 1939, and, after a period of Regency lasting for three 
years, his son Mutesa succeeded to the throne. The coronation 
of the young Kabaka took place on the 19th November, 1942, with all 
the pomp and ceremony which were possible in war time. His 
Highness the Kabaka is at present an undergraduate at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and during his absence Buganda affairs are 
being conducted by a Regency of the three Ministers. 

The Mugabe of Ankole died on 10th October, 1944, and was 
succeeded in office by his son, now Gasyonga II, on 25th September, 
1945. 

Constitutionally certain advances have been made, and the awaken- 
ing of a political consciousness among the people themselves is in 
evidence. Increased African participation in Protectorate affairs has 
been brought about by the addition in 1945 of three African members 
to the Legislative Council. Advance towards democratic forms of local 
government institutions has been made by the establishment, par- 
ticularly in the Eastern Province, of local partially elected village, 
parish, county and district councils charged with promoting the 
common welfare of the people in the areas they represent. In Buganda 
the procedure for the election of popular representatives and for their 
subsequent nomination through the several grades of Council to the 
Lukiko, or Parliament of the kingdom of Buganda, has been codified 
by Native Law. The political consciousness of the people has had 
among its birth pangs a strike (attended by disturbances) which 
paralysed public and private services in the area of the Lake shore 
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during a few days in January Of 1945, and the dastardly murder of 
Martin Luther Nsibirwa, at that time Katikiro or Prime Minister 
of Buganda, on 5th September, 1945. : 

During the time of staff shortages and the increased burden imposed 
on the existing staff by calls of different kinds from the Armed Forces, 
the tempo of advance in social services was slow, but did not stand 
still, and although full advantage could not be taken of the benefits 
derived from the Colonial IbDevelopment and Welfare Act during 
this period, the later pages of this report will show that the war years 
have been years of steady advance and of enlightenment. 

The first effect of the war was a demand for the services of any 
Europeans who could be spared for the local forces, and a speeding 
up in African recruitment for the King’s African Rifles and the new 
ancillary services. In the late Spring of 1940 further Europeans 
were released to join the forces, and three more Battalions of the King’s 
African Rifles were raised in Uganda. In the early part of 1940 
there were not many more than 5,000 men of all races from Uganda 
serving in the Army : at the peak of recruitment in 1944 nearly 55,000 
were serving, and many more than that number had served periods 
of short-term service in Military Labour organisations. They served 
in Ethiopia, Somaliland and the Middle East, in Madagascar, in 
Ceylon, in India and in Burma. And these men in the ordinary 
course would never have left Uganda, nor even in many instances 
their villages. 

Within Uganda, temporary homes were found for. 1,400 enemy 
aliens from Ethiopia and the Middle East, 7,000 Polish refugees, and 
a large and fluctuating number of Italian Prisoners of War. This 
commitment increased the pre-war European population of Uganda 
seven-fold, and in the face of restricted supplies of foodstuffs, clothing 
and drugs, in a climate not well suited for prolonged European residence, 
it is satisfactory that good health has been maintained among them 
throughout. 

The conflicting demands of man power for military purposes and 
for civilian production presented a particularly difficult problem in 
Uganda, where for many years reliance has been upon imported 
labour. A satisfactory balance was struck however, and there was 
little need to make use of the legislation giving power to conscript 
both for military duties and for essential services. Large demands 
were made on Uganda products by the Military authorities for use 
borh in East Africa and in the Middle East. Oil seeds were required 
in large quantities, and to a lesser extent soya and other types of bean, 
while all available fruit and eggs were readily taken. 

Under the direction and control of the Ministry of Supply, the 
Production of tea, coffee, sugar, rubber, and tobacco, were stepped 
up. In order to relieve famine conditions in East Africa maize was 
also produced for export for the first time, and 50,000 tons were 
available for this purpose in 1944. Thirty times the pre-war output 
of timber was demanded yearly to meet Military requirements. More 
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than 100,000 head of cattle were despatched to a canning factory in . 
Kenya. 

In the mineral field concentration was made on the production of | 
tin, wolfram, tantalite-columbite, and mica as being the most essential — 
to the war effort. Rich phosphate deposits in Eastern Uganda were ~ 
brought into production, and will in all likelihood play a great part . 
in the future of farming in Kenya. 

A detailed account of the finances of the Protectorate will be found - 
in Chapter III of Part II of this report. 

At this point it is appropriate to turn to the detailed examination ° 
of the affairs of the year under review. 

First to be recorded must be the very welcome visit in the middle | 
of 1946 by Mr. Creech Jones, then Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The Secretary of State also sent out his Agricultural Adviser, 
Sir Harold Tempany who, with Sir Frank Engledow and Professor 
Munro, came primarily in connection with the centralisation of East 
African Agricultural, Veterinary and Forestry Research. Opportunity 
was taken of their visit to discuss a variety of agricultural and other 
related problems. 

The Governor visited the United Kingdom on duty in September 
and spent an extremely busy month dealing with a number of problems 
which had arisen in the initial stages of post-war development, and 
which could best be solved by personal contact. 

A special Commission presided over by Mr. C. R. Westlake, M.1.B.E. 
came out in May to investigate the possibilities of ine tae 
power and its development in East Africa. His pr 
has been received and is under consideration, and Mr. Westlake 
will himself shortly be revisiting Uganda to carry out a special survey 
of potential electrical demands. The latter part of the year saw the 
presentation of Sir Wilfrid Woods’ report on the comprehensive fiscal 
survey he had undertaken at the request of the East African territories. 

Before embarking on a full development programme it was necessary 
that a complete survey of existing and past plans should be made in 
the light of the financial resources likely to be available from revenue, 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare Vote, and from the two 
special funds accumulated from the war-time marketing of cotton 
and hard coffee. The profits accruing to these funds are to be used 
for the benefit of the areas of production, which restricts their use 
generally. Uganda was fortunate in obtaining the services of Dr. 
E. B. Worthington who arrived in May as Adviser on Development, 
and who studied the needs and resources of the Protectorate in close 
consultation with Government officers and unofficial interests. 
Against this background, and that of the knowledge gained from both 
this and previous visits to Uganda, he scrutinised the plans already 
formulated by the Development and Welfare Committee which had 
been set up under the chairmanship of the Chief Secretary after the 
passing of the 1940 Act. The report of the Development Adviser 
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should present a unified plan for development and for a balanced and 
productive use of all resources. 

Important developments which were not entirely dependent on 
the availability of staff and material have taken place during the past 
year in the political field. Legislative Council has been enlarged by 
the addition of three official and two unofficial members, an important 
step forward towards ensuring fuller participation and interest in the 
administration of the territory by all sections of the community. 
The year has also seen the appointment of the first unofficial member 
of Executive Council. Further, the Senior unofficial member of 
Legislative Council is now officially numbered amongst the Governor’s 
chief advisers, and he has the duty, save in matters specially committed 
to his secrecy, to consult in advance his unofficial colleagues before 
his advice is tendered. By this means the advice of those who re- 
present the unofficial community in Legislative Council can be made 
available to Government at an earlier stage than hitherto in the for- 
mulation of policy and projects. 

Several other important administrative reorganisations and adjust- 
ments have been either carried out or planned for introduction at the 
beginning of 1947. The Local Civil Service has been reorganised 
with the object of securing as far as possible equal benefits and con- 
ditions for equal qualifications and work. The result will be subject 
to review by the East African Salaries Commission which is expected 
during 1947, 

A new Department of Public Relations and Social Welfare has 
been established which replaces the old Information Office and will 
have a two-fold duty: to serve in collaboration with the Provincial 

inistration as a channel of information between Government 
and the people, and to popularise and promote all measures directed 
towards social progress and material welfare. Both sides of the new 
department will be simultaneously concerned with the achievement 
of this two-fold object. 

Another new department to be born in 1946 is that of the Registrar 

)perative Societies, which will be a powerful factor in the 
economic and social progress of the people of Uganda. The co- 
Operative movement will play an increasingly important part in the 
agriculture of the Protectorate, assisting not only in the orderly 
marketing of African produce, but also, through its primary agri- 
cultural societies, in the improvement of agricultural practice and 
in the increase of agricultural production. The world food shortage 
and the tecently published recommendations of the Preparatory 

n ion of the Food and Agricultural Organisation of the United 
Nations render essential not a mere continuance but an enhancement 
of Uganda’s war-time efforts to produce more food. New methods 
of production and new machines must be put into use, and it is in 
this work particularly that Co-operative Societies in Uganda must 
Play a large part. Three obstacles hamper the African in his par- 
Ucipation in the field of commerce and industry ; lack of commercial 
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training and experience ; lack of capital or credit ; and lack of effective 
contact with exporters overseas. The first of these it is hoped to 
supply by the establishment of a commercial college in Kampala, the 
cost of building of which will be covered by a gift from an 
important Indian firm—a happy indication of the prevailing goodwill 
between the races in Uganda. The second and third deficiences can 
best be met by the establishment and encouragement of Co-operative 
Societies. “ 

As regards Provincial affairs, in Buganda the year was quiet after 
the disturbances of 1945, and the Lukiko, containing for the first 
time a large number of representatives elected by popular vote, passed 
several progressive measures, including the important Agricultural 
Law, 1946. The year was notable in the Western Province for the 
progress made in the re-settlement of families from the over-populated 
Kigezi area and already about 300 families have been moved. The 
Eastern Province had a productive year and an encouraging feature is 
the interest being taken in control of grazing—an interest which, if 
fostered, may have a satisfactory influence on the tackling of prob- 
lems of over-stocking and soil erosion. 

The Agricultural Department has been mainly concerned to achieve 
two objectives, the maximum production of foodstuffs and the main- 
tenance of export crops. Considerable quantities of foodstuffs were 
exported to neighbouring East African territories, and cotton seed 
was despatched to the United Kingdom to alleviate the shortage of 
fats and oils. Both the cotton and coffee crops came up to expec- 
tations, and as regards cotton, the problems of marketing have given 
rise to prolonged discussions with interested parties to ensure the 
best means of disposing of the crop. The entire coffee crop was 
sold under contract to the Ministry of Food. 

Very serious staff shortages have restricted the activities of the 
Veterinary Department. The Director left during the year for the 
United States of America and to visit Costa Rica to investigate ex- 
periments which have been carried on in the technique of spraying 
cattle with insecticides for the control of cattle diseases, particularly 
East Coast Fever and other insect-borne diseases. Two outbreaks 
of rinderpest occurred during the year which were quickly dealt 
with by the immunisation of approximately 47,000 cattle. The 
barrier against the introduction of rinderpest from Kenya and 
Karamoja District has been maintained by the re-immunisation of 
approximately 136,000 cattle on the eastern border of Uganda. 

Trypanosomiasis continues to take its toll of cattle but with the 
arrival of the new trypanocidal drug ‘‘ Phenanthridinium ” arrange- 
ments can be made for the treatment and control of the disease on a 
very much larger scale than has yet been possible. Nevertheless the 
tsetse fly problem continues to be most difficult and serious. A grant 
of £50,000 has been made from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds towards the total expenditure on reclamation and survey, but 
good results must depend largely on intensive settlement, and though 
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2+ Work is now going On in five areas in clearing and encouraging settle- 

ment, there is no concrete evidence of the retreat of fly. 

The demand for timber did not cease with the end of the war, and 
the Amy continued to be the biggest consumers. Great efforts 
are being made to conserve timber supplies and to prevent further 
exploitation of forest resources. Regeneration of forests continued 
while new forest areas were surveyed and reserved during the year. 

A full water drilling programme is being carried out by the Geolo- 
- gical Department, financed from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds and by Native Administrations, and new machines have 
greatly accelerated the work. Boreholes are being completed at 
the rate of six per month and-dams at the rate of one per month. 
.- Itis unnecessary to stress the tremendous benefits derived from a steady 
_. programme of rural water supplies. A geological survey is being 

~ made of the area at the south end of Lake Albert and arrangements 

-» were made with a mining company for the further exploration of the 

copper deposits at Kilembe in Ruwenzori. 

~ There was no serious outbreak of human disease during the year 
and although cerebro-spinal meningitis continued to be epidemic in 

=. Teso, Eastern Province, Mbale and West Nile, 10% only of the 

- cases proved fatal, whereas before 1934 fatality incidence had varied 

z between 25% and 90%. The Colonial Insecticide Research Unit 
_ stationed in Uganda continued experiments, and at the Yellow Fever 

» Research Institute at Entebbe preliminary steps have been taken 

.~ towards the transfer of the work from the Rockefeller Foundation to 

the Colonial Medical Research Service and its extension to virus 

diseases generally. 

'; A visit was paid to East Africa by Professor McSwiney, Dean of 
St. Thomas’ Hospital, London, to investigate and report on the future 
of medical research, and on the reorganisation of Mulago Hospital 

- and Medical School and its relationship to the Protectorate, other 

_ East African territories, and Makerere College. Subsequently a 

- conference was held in London at which the Governor was present. 

- , The rate of expansion which has taken place in educational services 

_ during the war is remarkable and there is now a growing recognition 

" of the necessary part which practical education must play at all stages. 

* The plans for training ex-soldiers as teachers in Mission Schools are 
going well, and it has been possible at the Kampala Technical School 
to combine the training of ex-soldiers with civil students. 

‘ The Labour Department has been crippled by shortage of staff 

ie Some satisfactory progress has been made. One conviction for 

legal recruiting on the south-west labour routes was obtained, and 
3S approximately 100,000 labourers enter Uganda every year by this 
ead from Ruanda-Urundi, it is vitally important that their interests 
this Id be safeguarded. Two transit camps have been provided on 
S$ route, but in the face of the more urgent demands for demobili- 
sation training centres the construction of others has had to be post- 
Poned. The demand for labour still exceeds the supply : this evil has 
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brought forth a certain amount of good in that employers have realised 
the importance of good housing and feeding for their labour, but one 
problem now is to ensure that if high wages are paid they bring to the 
fair and far-sighted employer a fair return of work. Not all employers 
can yet, unfortunately, be so described, but it is hoped that when it 
is possible to bring into force the newly enacted Employment Ordinance, 
its provisions, together with those of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Ordinance already in force, will redound to the advantage both of the 
fair employer‘and of the willing workman. 

The building force has been mainly occupied on ‘staff housing, 
ex-servicemen’s training centres, additional office accommodation, 
and maintenance. Contracts have been entered into for a second 
runway on the Entebbe aerodrome which by the end of the year was 
nearly completed, for the realignment of the Entebbe/Kampala Road, 
and for the construction of Police Barracks at Masaka. A survey 
is being carried out to assess European housing needs during the 
** development ” period, and the problem of African housing has 
received continuing attention. The difficulty of reconciling the 
conflicting claims of adequate space, desirable building specifications, 
and economy, needs no emphasis. 

In addition to these purely domestic activities, Uganda has par- 
ticipated in discussions on the many plans for development on an 
East African basis, particularly in the field of research. Perhaps the 
most important and far-reaching of these discussions were concerned 
with the proposals published in Colonial Non-Parliamentary Paper 
No. 191 for a joint East African organisation to deal with inter- 
territorial services and matters of common concern to the East African 
territories. These were examined in Uganda in a calm and dis- 
passionate spirit, and such criticisms and suggestions as were contri- 
buted by the various public bodies were all objective, constructive, 
and helpful, and reflected great credit on their authors. 

The chapters which follow in Part II of this report will give in as 
much detail as space will permit, an account of the activities of the 
various departments of Government. It has been a year of cautious 
hopes, hard work and definite, though slow, progress. 


PART II 
- Chapter I: Population 


THREE racial groups, Bantu, Hamitic and Nilotic, comprise the 
African population of Uganda. The Bantu are the largest group, 
constituting three-quarters of the total. They include the Baganda, 
~ the Banyoro, the Batoro, the Banyankole, the Basoga and the Bagishu, 
and occupy the South and Eastern portion of the Protectorate with 
* the exception of the Teso country in the Eastern Province and scattered 

areas along the Kenya Border. The Hamitic group is represented 
‘= by the Teso and by isolated units along the Kenya boundary; the 
total of this group is approximately 300,000. The Northern and 
Western part of the Protectorate is the home of the Nilotic tribes who, 
with the Hamitic group, form about one-quarter of the total population. 

No census has been held since 1931. The estimated number of 
Africans in the Protectorate in 1946 is 3,931,470, but this is probably 
a low figure as it is based entirely on the natural increase, calculated 
from the returns of births and deaths made by the local chiefs. No 
allowance has been made for immigration and there is good reason 
~ to believe that considerable numbers are coming in from the Belgian 

Congo to settle in Uganda. 

In 1945, the last year for which full figures are available, the excess 
of births over deaths was 31,615, the birth rate being 30.26 and the 
death rate 19.99 per 1,000 of the estimated population. Kigezi in 
the south of the Protectorate had a birth rate of 48.22 and a death 
rate of only 14.70, while in the Mengo district of Buganda the birth 
Tate was 34.09 and the death rate 28.81. The infant mortality figure 
for the Protectorate in 1945 was 109.59 per 1,000 live births, but in 
Buganda this figure was only 67.21. The highest infant mortality 
= fate, 183.31, was recorded in the West Nile district of the Western 
- Province, and the lowest, 37.82 in Kigezi. 

The European population of Uganda was approximately 2,600 and 
: the Asian population 28,500 in 1945. European births numbered 
113 and deaths 30, while the figures for Asians were 1,512 and 222 
Tespectively, 





















Chapter II: Occupations, Wages and 
Labour Conditions 


Uganda is primarily an agricultural country and the large majority 
of the Population are engaged as peasant proprietors in the cultivation 
of the soil. There is, however, a demand for labour by non-native 
and African employers, mainly in Buganda and in Busoga District 
of the Eastern Province, where the greatest concentration of industry 
fae agricultural processing is found, and from which also come most 
of the economic crops in the Protectorate—cotton, coffee, sugar cane, 
Umber and foodstuffs. The mining areas of Ankole in the Western 
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Province and the timber workings and sisal estates in Bunyoro District 
also absorb a large amount of labour. 

Part of the labour needed for these undertakings is obtained locally, 
and people come to seek work from the West Nile and Acholi Districts 
in the north-west of the Protectorate and from Ankole and Kigezi 
District in the south-west. By far the greatest source of supply, | 
however, is the Belgian Mandated Territory of Ruanda-Urundi | 
whence some 100,000 men come annually. Most of these migrant 
labourers work for six to nine months and, having obtained sufficient 
ready cash for their taxes and other immediate needs, then return 
to their homes. 

The following table sets out the principal types of employment, | 
the numbers of workers employed, average rates paid and hours worked. 


























Average | Average | Average| Average 
Hours | number | monthly | monthly | monthly 
worked | employed | wages : | wages: | wages: 
weekly | monthly | unskilled| semi- shelled 
labour | skilled | artisans 
labour 
Shs Shs | Shs to Shs - 
(A) Sugar | 
Plantations 48 16,700 19 40 50 
(B) Cotton 
Ginneries 69 20,000 18 20 75 98 
(C) Public Works 
Department 47} 11,292 18 27 45 91 
(D) Mining 
Industry 48 5,743 13 16 40 70 
(E) Timber — 
Industry 48 7,100 16 30 40 100 
(F) Tea, Rubber, 
and Coffee 
Plantations 48 6,401 14 29 48 100 
Notes : 


(i) Cotton ginning is a seasonal occupation and usually lasts for a 
period of from four to six months at the beginning of each year. 
(ii) Food is provided by most private employers. The value of 
this averages Sh.5/- per month. | 
(iii) Housing is provided for contracted labour. 
(iv) In Buganda several thousands of employees work for Baganda 
employers in the cultivation of economic crops. No reliable 
figures are available of their number or rates of pay. 
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COST OF LIVING 


The index figure for cost of living was assessed in 1945 at 155.5 








g as compared with 100 in 1939. No further rise has occurred since 


The Protectorate Government paid a cost of living allowance to 


: its employees, European, Asian and African, based on the above 
- figure, rates being increased in the case of married employees and 
> again in the case of employees with families. In the case of the Local 
- Civil Service these allowances were embodied in the basic pay during 

the year. The emoluments of other employees were under consi- 
, deration at the end of the year. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


The care and well-being of labour is under the supervision of the 
Department which was re-established in 1943 after a lapse 

. Of 12 years and which now consists of a Labour Commisioner, a 
’ Provincial Labour Officer and a Factories Inspector stationed at 
Kampala, and a Labour Officer whose special care is the flow of 


immigrant labour from Ruanda-Urundi and who is stationed at 


Masaka. In addition there are two African Inspectors of Labour. 
; Considerable expansion of the department is envisaged as soon 
" as staff is available, including a Senior Medical Officer for whom 

financial provision has already been made. Pending final staff 


arrangements, provision has been made for one additional Senior 


Labour Officer and two additional Labour Officers in 1947. 
_ The department deals extensively with conciliation and arbitration 
‘ in disputes between individual employers and employees. 
There were no serious strikes or stoppages of work in 1946. 


LEGISLATION 


Legislation affecting conditions of employment enacted during 
the year is as follows : 


No. 13 of 1946: 


Legal Notice 
No. 100 of 1946: 


No. 14 of 1946: 
No. 15 of 1946: 


The Uganda Employment Ordinance, 1946. 
This Ordinance is not yet in force. It will 
replace the Masters and Servants Ordinance. 


The Employment Rules, 1946, under Section 79 
of the Uganda Employment Ordinance, 1946. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1946. 
Factories (Amendment) Ordinance, 1946. Section 
3 of the principal Ordinance is repealed and 


replaced making the Labour Commissioner Chair- 
man of the Factories Board. 
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No. 17 of 1946: | Bankruptcy (Amendment) Ordinance, 1946. This 
amendment Ordinance includes in priority debt 
amounts due in respect of compensation to 
workmen for injuries, unless the risk has been 
covered by insurance. 


No. 18 of 1946: European Officers’ Pensions (Amendment) Or- 
dinance, 1946. The principal Ordinance is 
amended to provide that no pension will be 
granted in any case where dependants are en- 
titled to compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Ordinance, 1946. 


No. 19 of 1946: Asiatic Officers’ Pensions (Amendment) Ordin- 
ance, 1946. As for No. 18 of 1946. 


No. 27 of 1946: Employment of Children (Amendment) Ordin- 
ance, 1946. This Bill gives legislative effect to 
recommendations contained in Articles 17 to 
28 of the International Labour Conference’s 
Recommendation No. 70 of 1944. 


Other existing Ordinances which affect labour are : 

Minimum Wages Ordinance, 1935, which enables the Governor to 
fix a minimum wage in any area where it is desirable. 

Factories Ordinance, 1935. 

Employment of Children Ordinance No. 18 of 1938. 

Employment of Women Ordinance of 1935. (The number of women 
employed in industries is negligible). 

The Trade Union and Trade Disputes Ordinance No. 9 of 1943. 
(There are as yet only two Trade Unions—The Uganda Motor 
Drivers’ Association and the Uganda Federation of Employers, 
with membership of 20 and 23 respectively). 

Sickness: Sections 31 to 33 of the Uganda Employment Ordinance, 
1946, provide for the proper care of sick employees, and free treatment 
is given to Africans at hospitals and dispensaries maintained by the 
Protectorate Government and the Buganda Government and Native 
Administrations. 

Old Age: In the Local Civil Service Standing Orders, 1946, 
employees not eligible for Provident Fund status are entitled to a 
gratuity after not less than 10 years’ continuous service. Officers 
in the Local Civil Service and the old African Civil Service are on 
Provident Fund and free pension terms respectively. Under Section 
5 (5) of the Poll Tax Ordinance, No. 13 of 1939, Administrative Officers 
may reduce the poll tax payable by those Africans who, owing to illness 
or injury, are unable to pay the full amount or, alternatively, exempt 
such persons either wholly or partly from taxation. 


Retrospect 


The war materially affected the labour situation in Uganda. Recruit- 
ment for war purposes of numbers of the male population, combined 
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with the need for increased production, helped to bring about improved 
‘£ conditions for the worker. 

wm’ The enlistment of some 55,000 able-bodied male Africans in the 
te armed forces revealed both the high percentage of unfitness amongst 
the population generally, and the extent to which the country had 
become dependent on immigrant labour from outside the Protectorate 
for the development of primary products and industrial enterprise. 
It revealed also that this immigrant labour force, which mainly comes 
from Ruanda-Urundi, is of indifferent value and in the long run very 


ie 
i 





expensive. 
“A Standing Labour Sub-Committee of the Development and 
.. Welfare Committee, later known as the Labour Advisory Committee, 
" was established in October, 1941, to examine various aspects of the 

labour problem. 
x: — Consideration has been given to the welfare of the large immigrant 
: labour force from Ruanda-Urundi, and recommendations were put 
' forward to the Protectorate Government for improvements in the 
zx: accommodation, feeding and medical attention of these labourers. 
The recommendations included the provision of fourteen camps 
along the route taken by the immigrants with hospital facilities either 
included in the unit or nearby. The Government accepted the 
recommendations in principle and a start has been made in the building 
programme by the completion of two major camps. 

More recently the Committee has been occupied with the prepa- 
cq Tation of Labour legislation, as a result of which the Uganda Employ- 

ment Ordinance and Rules and the Workmen’s Compensation 
¢ Ordinance were passed by the Legislative Council during 1946. 
- _ The year 1943 saw a move by Government to increase the wages of 
xz HS employees to meet the rising cost of living, and in 1945 con- 

siderable further increases were made. Private enterprise followed suit. 
In 1945 also an Advisory Board established under the Minimum Wages 
Ordinance submitted a report to Government on its investigations 
into the general rise in the cost of living for unskilled labour during 
; the war years. The absence of statistical information rendered con- 

clusive findings difficult, but there was sufficient evidence to show 
. that there was no need to fix minimum wage rates as, owing to the 

shortage of labour, wages were rising automatically in step with the 
Tsing cost of living. The main difficulty in fact appeared to be to 

get a reasonable return of work from the wages paid. 

The free issue of a basic food ration to unskilled labour became 
more general as the war continued. This was due in part to a greater 
understanding by employers of the fact that unless workers are well 
Bourished, absenteeism, sickness and low output result, and in part 
- local shortages of food and a consequent demand by the workers 
Or rations as part of their terms of service. Experiments were also 
carried out in the supply of cooked food: the main object being to 
paetake that the full ration is consumed by the worker and not bartered 

wasted on non-workers. There was also improvement in some 





yw 
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directions in the housing of workers and a realisation of the need to 
provide additional amenities in order to keep them contented. These 


developments were more marked in the case of the larger employing | 


concerns. 


There was little labour unrest during the war period, most strikes : 
being of one or two days’ duration and settlement being effected | 


without difficulty. The one regrettable exception was the serious 
and widespread riots in January, 1945, arising out of politically- 
organised strikes engineered by subversive elements in an endeavour 


to seize power in the Kingdom of Buganda. The genuine workers — 


who struck were mere pawns in the game and to a great extent acted 


under alleged threats of violence to themselves, their families and their _ 


homes. 
The reabsorption of returning members of the armed forces into 
civil life presented a large problem and a separate department of 


Government was formed to deal with it. Training schools were | 


established at selected centres and courses given in agriculture and 
health and welfare service, as well as in simple crafts. Employment 
bureaux were established and through their agency many ex-members 
of the forces were placed in a position to obtain paid employment. It 
is gratifying to hear that, generally speaking, the influence of these 
returning servicemen has been for the good. The arrangements 
made to meet the problems of demobilisation are described in greater 
detail in Chapter XII. 

Naturally many of these ex-servicemen, who have comparatively 
large sums of money derived from their gratuity and from war savings, 
are disinclined to work. The same may be said of many producers 
of economic crops who received greatly increased prices for their 
products during the war. Shortage of consumer goods will tend 
to prolong this condition, but on the other hand ex-servicemen and 
others have learned to appreciate better conditions of living and this 
provides an outlet for their surplus funds. Signs of the times are 
that the consumption of meat has increased enormously since the 
outbreak of war, and that well-built houses may now be seen in many 
parts of the country. 


Chapter III: Public Finance and Taxation 


[Note : The 1946 accounts had not been closed when this, chapter 
was written, and while all figures are based on the latest 
available information, they must be regarded as approx- 
imate only and subject to correction when the Accounts 
for the year are completed.] 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


It is estimated that there will be a surplus balance of approximately 
£1,438,000 at the end of 1946, and this, with the Reserve Fund of 
£533,890 and with the Reserve Fund (Post-War Development) 
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of £650,000, should provide a total surplus of some £2,622,000. The 
Estimates for the year 1946 provided for an excess of expenditure 
over revenue of £317,076, but the result of the year’s working should 
be a surplus of approximately £540,000. The reason for the con- 
version of the estimated deficit into a surplus of such large proportions 
is that while revenue, particularly from Customs and Excise, was 
extremely buoyant as a result of a more satisfactory trading condition 
following the end of the war, expenditure was still restricted by the 
shortage of staff and materials required to embark on the development 
for which provision had been made in the Estimates. 
Revenue and expenditure figures for the years 1939-46 were :— 





















Surplus Balance 
Expenditure & Reserve Funds 
£ £ 

1939 1,717,927 1,259,576 1,131,510 
1940 1,870,915 2,056,543 972,883 
1941 2,178,283 1,937,926 1,215,482 
1942 2,190,065 2,063,528 1,596,071 
1943, 2,428,658 2,136,554 1,894,750 
1944 2,658,242 2,597,660 1,924,874 
1945 3,366,416 3,199,422 2,078,019 
*1946 *3,942,967} *3,398,317 *2,622,669 





* Latest estimates at the time of writing. 
t Includes grants of £204,900 from Colonial Development and Welfare votes. 


The estimated revenue for the year 1946 was £3,565,927, but the 
latest revised estimate was £3,942,967, making an increase over the 
original estimate of £377,040, The Heads under which the principal 
revenue increases occurred were: 


Customs and Excise 485,000 over the estimate 
Native Poll Tax , » oo» ” 
Licences 24,000 , » » 


Posts and Telegraphs 21,000 , » ” 


These increases were, however, partially offset by decreases in the 
estimated receipts under the following Heads amounting to: 


Income Tax 45,000 
Cotton Tax 19,000 
Reimbursements* 30,000 
Colonial Development and 
Welfare Grants 92,000 


* Including reimbursements in respect of war-time and 
emergency services, 
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The approximate division of the estimated expenditure between 
the various groups of services cunics 1946 was as follows :— 


Public Debt and Pensions _ as 9% 
Administration 
(Central, Provincial, Law & Order, Townships) .. 23 % 


Development of Natural Resources 
(Agriculture, Veterinary, coy wane Lands, 
Mines and Surveys) .. 10 % 
Public Utilities 


(Roads, Bridect: Bulag: Sasa Posts and mp learemns 


Aviation) ‘ 17.5% 
Social Services’ nee 

(Education, Medical, Labour, Social Welfare) .. ~ 22 % 
Military Contributions aie 2.5% 
Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes ay 8 % 


Emergency Services 
(Including Department of Supplies, and peas aaks é 
and Rehabilitation of ex-soldiers) 8% 


100 % 

It will be noted that the Head entitled War Expenditure—Civil 
(Emergency Services) did not diminish as might have been expected, 
in 1945 and 1946. This was due to extensive expenditure necessi- 
tated on account of the demobilisation, training and reabsorption 
into civil life of ex-soldiers, of whom some 55,000 served with the forces 


during the war, and to the increased rates of cost of living allowance 
for Government staff which it was necessary to introduce in 1945, 


PUBLIC DEBT 





Amount 


Designation of Loan Received Remarks 


: £ 
Uganda Government 5% | 2,000,000 Contribution to the Sink- 


Inscribed Stock 1951-71 ing Fund is at the rate of 
raised under Ordinance 1% per annum plus con- 
No. 1 of 1932 tribution to the Supple- 


mentary Sinking Fund at 
0.854% per annum on the 
Protectorate share of the 
Loan (1,117,095). 

Uganda Government 34% 235,600 Contribution to the Sink- 


Inscribed Stock 1955-65 ing Fund is at the rate of 
raised under Ordinance 1% per annum plus con- 
No. 1 of 1932 and Ordi- tribution to the Supple- 
nance No. 24 of 1937 614,400 mentary Sinking Fund at 








1.783% per annum. 





\ |e 


¥ 
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These loans were raised to meet the cost of railways, roads, water 
supply and other public works of development, and for the repayment of 
loans made by His Majesty’s Government to the Government of Uganda. 

Although the loan of £2,000,000 is secured on the general revenues 
and assets of the Protectorate, the revenues of the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours Administration are liable to the Protectorate 
Government for the portion of the loan (£882,905) spent on railway 
and harbour services and on the repayment of loans made by His 
Majesty’s Government which have been employed in financing such 
services. 

The statutory Sinking Funds amounted to £404,803, and the 
Supplementary Sinking Funds to £76,827, at the 3lst December, 1946. 

There were no local loan issues. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


At the beginning of the year, the assets amounted to £8,721,596, 
and by the end of July they were £10,778,857. Of the latter amount 
£1,275,158 was held in cash and deposits at short call, including 
£539,239 held by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. The total 
amount of investments held in July was £7,235,930, which included 
investments on the following accounts : 


£ 
Bugishu Coffee Scheme a 257,299 
Coffee Control profits .. Pie 332,041 
Cotton profits .. .. 4,494,585 
Protectorate Reserve Fund Cf 530,408 
Savings Bank oe 978,233 


An interest-free loan of £650, 000 to the Imperial Government is 
reckoned as part of the assets; in addition, advances at short call 
amounted to £1,470,210. 

The liabilities at the end of July included deposits of £2,293,796, 
axe funds, including the various control funds, amounting to 


THE MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION AND THE YIELD FROM EACH 


_ The main sources of revenue from taxation and the latest estimated 
yield of each were : 


; £ 
(a) Customs and Excise Be .. 1,502,000 
(6) Income Tax 2 a 320,500 
(c) Non-Native Poll Tax. os a 42,750 
(d) Native Poll Tax ie es ee 615,000 
(e) Cotton Tax an ae ate 491,000 
(f) Coffee Tax AG oe a 102,000 
(g) Stamp Duties aa 6 ne 25,000 
(hk) ‘Trading Licences .. 20,000 
(4) Licences under the Traffic Ordinance . 45,000 


(7) Estate Duty a .. 16,900 
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(a) A description of the main features of the Customs and Excise _ 
tariff: 


s is given in a separate section of this chapter. 


(b) Income Tax is levied under the provisions of the Income Tax 


Ordinance at the rate of Sh.2/- in the £ on the taxable income 
of residents after deducting allowances for families, life insurance 
policies and dependent relatives. After the first £250 of taxable 
income the rate of tax is increased by 1/8th of a cent. per £, up 
to a maximum rate of Sh.5/- in the £. There is, however, a 
minimum income tax graduated from Sh.25/- to Sh.250/- on all 
incomes between £400 and £900 per annum. For non-resident 
individuals the tax is Sh.2/- in the £ where the income accruing 
in Uganda does not exceed £750. In the case of both residents 
and non-residents, when the total (not chargeable) income exceeds 
£3,000 a surtax is charged at the rate of Sh.4/- plus one-twentieth 
of a cent. for every £ of the excess (up to a maximum of Sh.7/50 
in the £) on the whole of that part of an income which exceeds 
£3,000. The tax on companies is at the rate of Sh.4/—- in the £. 
Tables showing specimens of taxation on personal incomes are 
appended. Table A shows the rates of tax on the smaller incomes : 
the first figure in each column shows the income tax payable after 
the maximum deductions have been allowed for a dependent 
relative and for life insurance policies ; the second figure shows the 
income tax payable when no such deductions can be claimed : 
the actual tax paid varies, within the limits shown, with the 
circumstances of each tax-payer. . 

Table B shows the maximum tax payable on the higher incomes : 
but here again there may be reductions for a dependent relative or for 
life insurance policies. The figures are to the nearest fin all cases. 


TABLE A 





INCOME TAX 


SS re eee ee eee ae ee Seat 

Total Married | Married | Married | Married | Married 

Income Single —|man with\man with\man with\man withman with 
man 1 2 3 4 


no 
children | child | children | children | children 





£ £ £ £ £ & 
300 4to 15} — - — _ a 
400 17, 31; 1to 5) 1 1 1 1 
500 32,, 51/3, 15|3to 7) 3 3 3 
600 49,, 73/9, 25|5,17|/5to13| 5 5 








900 97 ,, 127 |42 ,, 65 |32 ,, 53 |27 ,, 48 |23 ,, 42 |19 ,, 37 














1,000 115 ,, 147 [56 ,, 81 [45 ,. 68 (39 ,, 62 |35 ,, 56 |30 ,, 50 
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TABLE B 
1,100 168 98 85 78 72 65 
1,200 191 117 102 95 88 81 
1,300 215 137 121 113 106 98 
1,400 241 157 141 133 125 117 
1,500 267 180 161 153 145 137 
1,600 295 203 184 175 166 157 
1,700 324 228 208 198 189 180 
1,800 354 254 233 222 213 203 
1,900 386 281 259 248 238 227 
2,000 416 309 286 275 264 254 
2,500 601 470 442 429 415 399 
3,000 750 662 630 613 598 579 
5,000 1,750 1,662 1,642 1,632 1,622 1,612 
10,000 5,125 5,037 5,017 | 5,007 | 4,997 | 4,987 





(c) Non-Native Poll Tax is levied at flat rates of £5 on incomes 
exceeding £200 p.a., and £3 on lower incomes. Females possess- 
ing'an income of less than £150 p.a. are exempt, and no person 
is required to pay the tax prior to the year in which his or her 
nineteenth birthday occurs. This tax is additional to Income 
Tax, and must be paid even though no Income Tax liability exists. 

(d) Native Poll Tax. A Poll Tax is levied on every able-bodied 
adult male African. The rates of tax vary according to the 
District, and are fixed with due regard to the general level of 
prosperity of each District. The tax is collected by the local 
chiefs under the supervision of Administrative officers, and a 
percentage of the amount collected, known variously as rebate 
or tribute, is returned to the Buganda Government or other 
Native Administrations in return for the service rendered. The 
following table shows the rate of tax paid in each District, the 
yield, and the percentage of the tax collected which is returned 
as rebate and/or tribute : 
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Province and Collected _ 
- District Poll Tax in 1946 
Buganda : Sh. £ 
According to | 15/- 
District and 
locality ) 10/- 1 191,834 
Eastern Province : 
Busoga ve 21/- 91,272 
Teso oe 18/- 75,337 
Mbale Ae 18/- 84,895 
Karamoja ae 9/- 10,319 
Western Province : 
Toro - 10/- 20,046 
Ankole es 10/- 34,765 
Kigezi ay 8/- 22,402 
Bunyoro Pr 10/- 13,106 
Acholi a8 8/- 13,154 
Madi Sub-dist. 8/- 2,482 
Lango Bs 15/- 35,086 
West Nile .. 8/- 19,453 








Rate of Rebate 


and/or Tribute 


25 %, 


35.71% 





(e) The Cotton Tax is an export tax and is operated on a sliding 
scale which under existing controlled marketing arrangements 
relates the duty payable on ginned cotton to the f.o.b. value per 


lb. of lint exported. The rates in 1946 were: 
F.0.b. value per lb. 


Not more than 7d. sc z 
More than 7d. and not more than 8d. 
More than 8d. and not more than 9d.- 
More than 9d. and not more than 10d. 
More than 10d. and not more than 11d. 
More than 11d. and not more than 12d. 
More than 12d. and not more than 13d. 
More than 13d. and not more than 14d. 
More than 14d. ‘ae Be as 


Duty in Cents 
per lb. 
Nil 


(f) The Coffee Tax is an export tax on native-grown coffees. The 
rates of duty are based on the f.o.b. price Mombasa, and v: 
between £1 and £6 per ton in respect of Robusta clean coffee for 
f.o.b. prices ranging between £36 to £60 and over per ton: for 
Arabica coffees the rate varies between £2 10s. 0d. to £7 10s. Od. 
per ton for prices ranging from £65 to £114 and over. 


() 


ig 


0) 
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Stamp Duties are collected under the Stamp Ordinance, which 
schedules those instruments which, if executed within the Protec- 
torate, or in certain cases out of it, must be stamped in accordance 
with the prescribed tariff. Application is made to the Revenue 
Authority in all cases of doubt, and this authority may also sanction 
prosecutions under the Ordinance when necessary. Appeals from 
the Revenue Authority’s decisions may lie to the High Court. 
Trading Licences are issued under the Trading Ordinance ; 
licences to trade in townships or gazetted trading centres are 
either £7 10s. Od. or £2 5s. Od., according to the locality. The 
fee for a Hawker’s Licence is £7 10s. Od. and for a Commercial 
Traveller’s licence £20 per annum. Native Trading licences 
for Africans trading outside townships and trading centres are 
not required in Buganda Province, but are issued in the other 
Provinces for an annual fee of Sh.10/-, which is credited to the 
local Native Administration, and not to Protectorate Revenue. 
Motor vehicles are taxed under the Traffic Ordinance, under 
which fees are also charged for the inspection of vehicles and for 
the issue of drivers’ permits. The fees are: for private cars 
Sh.5/- per cwt. ; for public service and private hire vehicles Sh.5/— 
per cwt. plus an additional fee of Sh.10/- for each. passenger 
whom the vehicle is licensed to carry; for commercial vehicles 
Sh.6/— per cwt. up to 50 cwts. and Sh.4/- per cwt. thereafter ; 
for trailers Sh.4/- per cwt. A fixed fee of Sh.30/- is charged for 
a motor-cycle with or without a side-car. 

Estate duty is payable by the personal representatives of all 
persons dying in or out of the Protectorate leaving property move- 
able or immoveable, settled or unsettled in Uganda, the principal 
value of which exceeds £1,000. The duty is levied under the 
provisions of the Estate Duty Ordinance. If the deceased dies 
domiciled in Uganda all his property wherever situated must 
be included and duty paid thereon. In such cases, however, the 
Commissioners are empowered to allow the deduction from the 
Estate Duty paid in Uganda of a sum equal to the amount of Estate 
Duty paid in the United Kingdom and certain British Possessions 
in respect of any property situated in those countries. 
Customs Tariff. 

Since 1923 the Customs tariff rates of duty in Uganda have been 
identical with those in force in Kenya and Tanganyika: in 1930 
the present revised tariff was enacted simultaneously in the three 
territories. 

The basic fiscal rate is 22 per cent. ad valorem (including sur- 
charge) assessed on the price the gdods would fetch on sale in 
the open market in the Protectorate if delivered at the place of 
importation, freight, insurance and all the costs, charges and 
expenses having been paid by the seller. Specific duties are 
charged on goods which lend themselves to such a form of 
assessment, some of the more important being potable spirits, 
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cigarettes and tobacco, motor spirit, kerosene oil, tyres and tubes, © 
matches and cement. In the case of certain articles, such as 
piece goods, some articles of wearing apparel, wines and cycles, -- 
minimum specific duties have been fixed as as an alternative to 
an ad valorem rate to safeguard the revenue against abnormally 
cheap supplies. 

Building requisites, metals and artisans’ tools are in most cases 
charged with a 10 per cent. duty whilst an intermediate rate of 
16} per cent. (including surcharge) is applied to motor cars and 
their parts. 

The free list includes the chief ‘‘ development ” imports such 
as machinery; road, rail, air and water transport equipment ; 
coal, coke and fuel oil ; packing materials ; explosives, insecticides 
and agricultural and mining equipments. Exemption from 
duty is also allowed in the case of drugs, medicines and disin- 
fectants ; filters and refrigerators ; surgical, scientific and education 
requisites and religious articles; music and literature, and bona 
fide luggage brought in by passengers for personal and household 
use. 

Treaty obligations prevent the grant of Imperial Preference. 
Provision is made for the imposition of ‘‘ suspended” duties 
on certain commodities which are produced and manufactured 
in one or more of the three territories. These duties may be 
imposed, varied or revoked unilaterally, thus allowing a modified 
control by each territory over the degree of protection afforded 
to the local product concerned. 

By a tripartite Customs Agreement dated Ist August, 1927, a 
system of inter-territorial transfers of imported goods was in- 
troduced between Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The effect 
of this agreement is virtually to remove Customs barriers between 
the three territories, duties being credited to the receiving territory 
by a transfer form procedure. 


EXCISE DUTIES 


The following locally manufactured products are liable to excise 


duties : 
Sugar Sh.2.24 per cwt. 
Tea 5 15 cts. per lb. 
Cigarettes Sh.8 per Ib. 
Cigars Sh.8 per Ib. 
Manufactured tobacco Sh.7 per lb. 
Beer Sh.120 per 36 gallons of wort of ° 


a specific gravity of 1,055 
degrees and so in proportion ° 
for any difference in quantity _ 
or gravity. 
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Other important sources of revenue, which do not come strictly 
under the heading of taxation, are set out below, together with 


the estimated yield from each : £ 

Forestry Fees .. oe és 56,000 
Municipal Receipts a a 26,000 
Land Rents oe sve Se 45,000 
Medical, Dental, Hospital fees .. 16,000 
Water Supplies .. oe te 42,500 
Cattle Inspections, Inoculations and ~ 

Traders’ fees .. ed a 12,600 
Reimbursements from Native Admin- 

istrations for various services .. 10,000 
Cotton Licences, etc. ay 8,000 
Sale of Ivory .. a <3 21,000 
Interest on Securities ae 40,000 


Chapter IV: Currency and Banking 


The most common form of ‘‘ banking ”’ still used by the African 
is the primitive system of burying his money in the ground or hiding 
it in the grass roof of his hut. The shortage of consumer goods, as 
a result of the war, has led.to a great increase in such ‘‘ deposits,” 
but the extended acceptance by Africans of currency notes in recent 
years has also increased the possibility of loss; in addition to fire 
and theft, insect damage to buried and hidden notes is extensive and 
frequent. It is of course possible, after enquiry into the circumstances, 
for currency which sustains such damage to be replaced. 

Endeavours have been made, over a long period and in various ways, 
to persuade the African to take advantage of the facilities offered by 
the Post office Savings Bank, and in recent years the number of African 
depositors has steadily increased : at the end of 1945 the total amount 
standing to the credit of all Uganda depositors was £652,700. The 
Post Office Savings Bank is operated, through Uganda Post Offices, 
jointly with the Kenya Post Office Savings Bank, by the Postmaster- 
General, Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, whose headquarters are 
in Nairobi. Uganda transactions and accounts are recorded separately. 
The Bank has been used to a considerable extent by the military 
authorities in connection with the payment of undrawn pay and 
gratuities due to demobilised African soldiers. 

Commercial banking facilities are afforded by the National Bank 
of India Ltd. (with branches at Kampala, Jinja and Entebbe), the 
Standard Bank of South Africa Ltd. (with branches at Kampala and 
Jinja), and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) (with 
branches at Kampala and Jinja). With the exception of the smaller 
Asian and African shopkeepers most traders have an account with 
one or more of these banks : almost all European residents, probably 
the majority of Asians and a fair number of Africans (particularly 
Government servants) operate personal banking accounts. The banks 
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occupy a prominent place in the business life of the country and are 
closely concerned with the import of trade goods and the commercial 
export of the produce of Uganda, particularly cotton. Through 
their London offices they are also concerned with the financial settle- 
ment of transactions relating to bulk purchases of commodities such 
as cotton, coffee and tea, which are made by arrangement between 
the Uganda Government and the Ministries of Food and Supply in 
England. 


Chapter V: Commerce : 


Since Kenya and Uganda constitute a single unit for purposes of 
Customs, virtual freedom of trade exists between the two territories. 
To a considerable extent the external trade of each territory is operated 
through common mercantile and transportation services, and the 
great bulk of both import and export business is handled at Mombasa, 
which functions as the main collecting and distributing centre of 
East African trade. Under these conditions, an accurate segregation 
of the imports and exports of Uganda as valued at its administrative 
frontier would present an extremely difficult and involved under- 
taking. The figures given in this chapter therefore represent the 
landed values at Mombasa in the case of imports, and the 
‘© f.0.b. Mombasa” value of exports. 


IMPORTS 


The total value of retained imports (excluding specie) into Uganda 
for the year 1946 amounted to £5,157,773 compared with £3,281,246 
during 1945. 

The principal items imported are shewn in Table A at the end of 
this chapter. It will-be noted that the quantities were generally 
greatly increased, compared with 1945, since 1946 was the first full 
year of peace-time production since the end of the war. But although 
goods were, in comparison with 1945, in relatively good supply, the 
supply of the principal imported goods, especially textiles for African 
use, building materials, machinery and motor vehicles, was still far 
less than the immediate requirements and consumptive capacity of 
the Protectorate. ; 

The unit values of imports in 1946 were similar to, or even less, 
in some cases, than in 1945, except in the case of cotton goods, in 
which there was a rise in unit values. The average landed values 
over the last five years show that there has been a considerable rise 
in the prices of these essential items :\ 


Cotton Textiles Cotton Blankets 
1942: Shs. 0.73 per yard. Shs. 3.12 
1943 : ee bare es » 5.50 
1944: fe 50S gs » 5.92 
1945: eo ATASS, oss » 4.76 


1946 : » 142 4 » » 6.19 
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India supplied a large part of the cotton textiles trade in 1946, 
amounting to 47% of the total for Kenya and Uganda combined, the 
U.S.A. supplied 29%, the United Kingdom 14%, and other countries 
(mainly Belgium and Italy) 10%. The Indian proportion however, 
was appreciably reduced compared with 1945 as a result of the re- 
sumption of peace-time production in Europe in 1946. 


EXPORTS 


The total value of domestic exports during the year 1946 was 
£9,657,026, compared with £9,939,202 in 1945. The figures (to the 
nearest thousand pounds) from 1938 onwards are :— 


1938 oe a eo 4,669,000 
1939 ons Ove Sa eee 3,956,000 
1940 ce ne he 5,155,000 
1941 ts a ~ 5,711,000 
1942 o% ~ 4% 4,841,000 
1943 ee os 5,660,000 
1944 a ie Ye 7,532,000 
1945 as ao a 9,939,000 
1946 : 9,657,000 


The principal commodities exported during 1946 are shown in 
Table B at the end of the chapter. 

The fall in the value of domestic exports from the record high 
figure of £9,939,000 in 1945 to £9,657,000 in 1946 was chiefly due 
to a decline in the value of cotton exports from £7,026,000 in 1945 
to £5,620,000 in 1946, Of the total value of cotton exported in 1946, 
£3,728,000 went to India and £1,802,000 to the United Kingdom. 
There were increases in exports of other produce which accounted for 
the total value of exports having fallen by £282,000 only. The main 
items were Coffee exported from Uganda amounting to a value of 
£1,770,000 as compared with £1,162,000 in 1945, tobacco and cigarettes 
to a value of £787,000 as against £685,000, chillies £104,000 compared 
rae £41,000 and Hides and Skins £280,000 as against £124,000 in 

The principal countries of destination, together with the percentage 
of the total value of the domestic exports sent to each were : 


% of Total Domestic 


Country Exports, 1946 Main Items 
India .. ats os 40% Cotton 
United Kingdom oe 28% Cotton; Cotton 
c seed; Coffee ; 
/ Hides and Skins 
Union of South Africa .. 9% Coffee 
Tanganyika. % Cigarettes 


5 ss 8 
Anglo-Egyptian-Sudan .. 4%, Coffee ; sugar 
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Country Exports 1946 Main Items 
Ceylon we in 2% Chillies 
British Malaya .. a 2% Coffee 
Zanzibar oe mt 1% Sugar 
Australia oe ie 1% Coffee 
U.S.A. a a 1% Skins 
Belgian Congo ar 1% Cigarettes ; Fish 
Other countries we 3% Coffee ; cigarettes 


Figures showing the production during the last three years of 
excisable commodities are as follows: . 


1944 1945 1946 
Sugar ee 41,845 tons 42,244 tons 46,032 tons 
: Tea .. 2,400,383 Ibs. 2,846,928 Ibs. 2,648,816 Ibs. 


Tobacco and 
cigarettes .. 4,369,587 Ibs. 4,515,348 Ibs. 4,550,353 Ibs. 


An important event of the year was the decision of the Lever group 
to erect a large factory for the expression and refining of vegetable 
oils in Kampala: the factory is expected to come into operation in 
1949. Plans for a brewery to be operated at Kampala were also 
under consideration and tentative proposals to erect a textile factory 
at Jinja for the manufacture of textiles from Uganda cotton also 
came under examination. 

In addition to trade with other countries, a considerable trade in 
domestic products exists between Uganda and Kenya. The total 
value of Kenya produce imported into Uganda was, in 1944, £474,988 ; 
in 1945, £514,194; and in 1946, £674,078 ; the value of the principal 
articles‘so imported was in 1946: wheat meal and flour £96,760 ; - 
ale, beer and stout, £67,054; butter £19,167; salt £25,473; other 
foodstuffs, £71,534 ; Coconut oil, £56,412 ; building cement, £25,990 ; 
sisal manufactures, £28,538 ; boots and shoes, £40,630; and soap, 


£167,41. 
Uganda produce exported to Kenya in the years 1944-46 was 
valued as follows : 1944 1945 1946 
£ £ £ 
Sugar (unrefined) i 185,808 278,360 411,149 
Other foodstuffs che 100,370 75,248 113,375 
Cigarettes we .. 860,036 881,026 1,042,107 
Tobacco ae ze 41,865 38,973 50,319 
Cotton seed oil.. eM _ 13,270 24,196 
Raw materials .. a 31,593 31,546 59,373 
Methylated spirit AX 5,639 6,886 4,000 
Other goods... ae 24,371 27,380 24,562 


Tota : £1,249,682 £1,352,689 £1,729,081 
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‘anganyika produce imported into Uganda for the years 1944-46 
was ee in 1944 at £124,250; 1945, £116,087; 1946, £104,747 ; 
the principal items imported being fish, cigarettes and ‘tobacco. 

Uganda produce exported to Tanganyika was valued in 1944 at 
£512,787; in 1945, £630,653; and in 1946 £777,998. 

The principal articles exported to Tanganyika, with their value 
in 1946, were: beans, £28,586; sugar and jaggery, £43,606; 
cigarettes, £615,755. 

Further information with regard to the production of the principal 
commodities referred to in this chapter is given in Chapter VI. 
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ANNUAL REPORT : UGANDA 
Chapter VI: Production 


AGRICULTURE 


The world food shortage has made it essential that agricultural 
policy in Uganda should, in 1946 as in the years of war, be directed 
towards the production of the maximum amount of food. The aim 
has been to satisfy not only local needs but also to produce as much 
as possible for export ; and at the same time to maintain the production 
of the main economic crops. 

The African producer has had an extensive choice of crops to grow 
for sale at attractive prices. Unfortunately the monetary incentive 
was, in Uganda as elsewhere, to some extent nullified by the continued 
shortage of consumer goods, the supply of which did however improve 
slightly during the year. 


Specific Economic Crops 


Despite the attractive prices offered for other crops, cotton continued 
to rank as number one in the economics of the country. Prices offered 
for this crop ranging from Sh.15/50 to Sh.18/- per 100 Ibs. were the 
highest for many years. Growing conditions in the latter part of 
1945 were unfavourable and resulted in a severe outbreak of blackarm 
disease thereby reducing the 1945/46 crop considerably, but despite 
this setback an increased acreage was planted in 1945 and prospects 
at the end of 1946 were bright. Marketing continued under control, 
and bulk sales were made to India and the United Kingdom Board 
of Trade. Surplus profits were credited to the Cotton Profits Fund. 
Preliminary arrangements for the establishment of the new Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation Research Station continued. 

The shortage of hessian bags had serious results. Complaints 
were received from the cotton mills in the United Kingdom that 
Uganda cotton contained impurities which damaged the machinery 
and made spinning difficult. This was traced to the use of sisal 
bags and string in the packing of cotton, and legislation was perforce 
introduced making it an offence to use anything but jute in the packing 
of cotton, since the good name of Uganda’s main crop was at stake. 

Coffee, second in the country’s economics, continued to be in- 
creasingly popular, particularly in Buganda where a record crop, 
25,000 tons, of the Robusta type was produced. 

In the Arabica areas of Toro and Ankole despite the spread of 
antestia the crop continued to expand. In Kigezi, on the other 
hand, severe antestia and the shortage of labour have discouraged 
cultivators ‘and production has decreased. 

In Bugishu the industry was maintained and average yields were 
forthcoming. One of the Coffee Growers’ Clubs has been used as 
a starting point in the formation of Co-operative Societies. 

The drive for the maximum production of oilseeds continued and 
a good crop of groundnuts was marketed in the Eastern Province, 
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but considering the acreages planted, sales of simsim in the Western 
Province were disappointing. The dearth of consumer goods was 
again largely responsible, since the producers chose to eat the crop 
themselves rather than acquire more unwanted money. 

The main contribution made by the Protectorate to East African 
food supplies was the production of maize and, after satisfying all 
local requirements, exports reached some 343,000 bags which was as 
much as the Railways could clear. This increase in the production 
of maize was however achieved at the expense of soil fertility, and the 
long-term effects likely to follow the encouragement of this crop 
gave rise to Concern. 

Rice declined slightly in popularity in the main rice producing 
area of the Eastern Province. In Toro (Bwamba) on the other hand, 
the crop, although much more limited in extent, has become popular 
and sales have increased. Rice,as with groundnuts, has become popular 
in the diet of the African, with the result that sales at organised markets 
were small as compared with those in previous years. 

Maximum production of soya beans for local consumption and for 
export was again called for, and, although there was some falling 
off, sales continued to be satisfactory. 

Production of fire-cured leaf tobacco fell somewhat during 1946, 
owing to the lateness of the rain and subsequent food scarcity. The 
quality was good, but it was decided, in order to maintain and improve 
it, to import new Nyasaland seed for the 1947 crop. There is at 
present a severe shortage of leaf for local manufacture, but prospects 
for an increased 1947 acreage are good. The High Nicotine Tobacco 
industry is surmounting its many difficulties and production on an 
increased scale should now go ahead. The 1946 crops (two per 
annum) should produce about 500,000 Ibs. of leaf. 

Over 5,000 tons of beans were exported to assist neighbouring 
territories, while the production of most minor crops, such as grass, 
chillies, shea butter nuts, bulrush millet and pigeon peas, also increased. 


Food Position 


The spring rains were late in breaking, and planting of food crops 
was therefore delayed, which led to minor shortages in the middle 
of the year. The continued campaign to plant famine reserve root 
crops, such as sweet potatoes and cassava, proved reasonably successful, 
particularly in the grain growing areas where the failure or lack of 
rain is always more likely. At the end of the year supplies every- 
where were adequate and no shortage was anticipated, provided that 
conditions during 1947 are normal. Local shortages in urban areas 
caused some concern, and from April to September, following the 
Particularly severe dry season, several institutions experienced diffi- 
aulty over their food supplies. The marketing of all major crops 
continued to be controlled throughout the year. 
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Agricultural Education 


Close co-operation was maintained between the Agricultural and 
Veterinary Departments in connection with animal husbandry, which 
is dealt with more fully in the section of this Report dealing with 
Veterinary matters. Cultivators and stock owners alike are beginning 
in some areas to understand and appreciate the benefits of mixed 
farming more fully. 

The campaign to teach cultivators appropriate methods of preventing 
soil erosion, the most common of which is strip croppihg, continued 
with some success. At the agricultural training centres priority 
was given to courses for ex-soldiers. 


Retrospect 


Soon after the outbreak of hostilities, the war-time agricultural 
policy of the Protectorate, in so far as Native Agriculture was con- 
cerned, was defined as one of self-sufficiency in the matter of food 
production, whilst aiming at the rhaximum production of cotton and 
coffee as the major export crops. This policy was amended in 1942 
to include the export of all available foodstuffs whilst maintaining 
a normal cotton crop. Campaigns were organised and production 
targets set for each district after the Protectorate programme had 
been drawn up in conjunction with the East African Production 
Committee. An essential factor in achieving the desired results 
was considered to be the guaranteeing and fixing of prices for all 
major crops. Despite adverse weather conditions (1939 was recog- 
nised as one of the driest on record and the short rains failed for two 
successive years—1042 and 1943), a fair measure of success was at- 
tained. Eventually all crops were bought, exported and marketed 
under control, legislation being introduced when necessary to ensure 
the best possible results in all operations. Despite the vastly extended 
production programme, depleted staff and prolonged tours, new 
industries were started and have progressed favourably. For example, 
the flax industry started in 1942 and developed steadily despite war- 
time difficulties in acquiring plant. A local rice industry was built 
up where no foundation for it existed, mills were installed, and a 
fairly satisfactory product helped to supply local demands, often at 
critical times. Soya bean production was likewise developed and a 
factory was built to manufacture various soya products. In 1942, 
following a favourable report on certain high-quinine content trees 
from Messrs Howards, propagation was started and the product later 
handed over to the Cinchona Research Station. Fire-cured tobacco in 
Bunyoro reached a record acreage in 1943 and the growing of flue-cured 
tobacco in West Nile, started in 1942, has proved successful. A small 
industry to produce high nicotine tobacco was started in Kigezi in 
1941 and was later extended to Ankole. The Protectorate’s limited 
rubber resources were exploited to the full when Far Eastern sources 
were cut off, and up to 800 tons per annum were exported. 
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The demand and resulting good prices for all types of food crops 
has encouraged the African to produce a much larger variety of food 
crops and to include them in his diet. In particular groundnuts 
and rice have become popular, and wheat also, in the hill areas, is 
playing a major part in diet. Soya beans, although not popular, are 
now eaten. Because of unfavourable weather conditions during a 
number of the years under review much of the produce grown for 
export had of necessity to be consumed locally, and in assessing the 
total agricultural war effort the extent to which imports during these 
years of most adverse weather conditions were avoided is important. 
The planting of large areas of famine reserve crops, such as cassava 
and sweet potatoes, became more necessary than ever before, and 
a further advance was the success in encouraging cultivators to greatly 
extend the practice of swamp fringe or wet area planting of sweet potatoes 
during the dry season so that early planting material would be readily 
available in the following season. 

As regards economic crops, the cotton acreage has remained reason- 
ably constant. Yields have varied but have not been good, largely 
owing to climatic conditions. It can be stated, however, that the 
greater choice of cash crops has not deterred the African from planting 
cotton. Further, propaganda to improve the standard of cultivation 
of the crop met with a satisfactory response and spacing in particular 
improved considerably, the policy being to obtain increased pro- 
duction per acre rather than increased acreage. In 1943 the Cotton 
Control Regulations provided for the establishment of a Cotton 
Exporters’ Group through which lint has been successfully marketed 
and bulk sales implemented. The Uganda Loading Committee 
has proved very useful and efficient in the railing, storing and shipment 
of various crops. 

There has been a big increase in Robusta coffee production, par- 
ticularly in Buganda Province. Exports rose from about 10,000 
tons in 1938 to about 15,000 tons in 1945, and new plantings were 
numerous. 

Under the Bugishu Coffee Scheme Ordinance (1940) the Bugishu 
Coffee Scheme became a body corporate with a Management Board, 
and took over the functions and all assets and liabilities of the in- 
stitution previously known as the Bugishu Coffee Scheme, which 
had been financed by the Native Administration. On Ist April, 
1941, the amount of work involved necessitated the appointment, 
by the Bugishu Coffee Scheme, of the Bugishu Coffee Marketing 
Company as its managing agent for a period of 10 years. The Man- 
aging Board has created a fund which is lodged with the Accountant 
General on a separate deposit account. 

Initially, sales were by auction and the price to the grower varied. 
Latterly, as a result of Ministry of Supply contracts, it was possible to 
Latterly, with the Ministry of Supply contracts, it was possible to 
fix prices without variation throughout the season. A change was 
made in seedling distribution, seedlings being sold to the cultivator 
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instead of being given out free. This proved successful as it ensured 
care in planting and guarded against overplanting with subsequent 
neglect. In 1945 the Bugishu District Council satisfactorily super- 
vised all the operations of coffee buying in one area as agent of the 
Bugishu Coffee Marketing Company. A record crop of over 4,000 
tons was marketed in 1939/40. 

It was in maize that Uganda made its major contribution to the 
food shortage. From being an importer of maize in pre-war days 
Uganda’s production has risen steadily, and in 1945 the Protectorate, 
with a crop of over 48,000 tons, was able, after supplying its own 
demands, to export the greater part of the crop to neighbouring 
territories. 

The production of vegetables, fruit and eggs was greatly increased, 
and marketing was arranged during the war years to supply local 
camps and H.M. Forces in Kenya. : 

Progress in the production of minor crops is shown by the following 
peak figures : 

(a) African Agriculture 
(i) | Soya beans from nil to sale of over 4,000 tons. 
(ii) Sesame from sales of 800 tons in 1938 to 5,000 tons. 
(iii) Groundnuts, sales of over 8,000 tons. 
(iv) Paddy rice from no sales in 1938 to over 2,000 tons. 
(v) Mixed beans, sales of over 7,000 tons. 
(vi) Grains from no,sales to 1,000 tons. 
(vii) Millets and sorghums from no sales to 1,600 tons. 
(viii) The flax crop in 1945 was 40 tons of fibre and 33 tons of tow. 
Plantation Crops 
(i) | Tea from 200 tons in 1938 to 1,300 tons in 1944. 
(ii) Sugar from 38,000 tons in 1938 to 51,000 tons in 1942. 
(iii) Rubber production was nearly doubled between 1941 and 
1943 to about 800 tons. 
(iv) Some 1,200 acres of pyrethrum were under cultivation at 

_ the end of 1945. 

In animal husbandry normal activities were maintained and ex- 
tended and new ones introduced. Progress was made in investigating 
the possibilities of stall-feeding store cattle, with the objects of im- 
proving the local meat supply and maintaining soil fertility. Experi- 
mental work on the extablishment and treatment of pasture land and 
investigations into cattle management were advanced, but most of the 
experiments are of necessity long-term experiments, and conclusive 
results will not be available for a number of years. The Veterin: 
and Agricultural Departments have worked closely together in this task. 

One of the most urgent problems, that of providing manure in the 
form of township compost, coffee husks, etc., for the overcrowded 
areas around Kampala, where insufficient resting land is available, 
was tackled and satisfactory progress made. 

Interest in pigs and poultry (particularly in Buganda) has been 
aroused. 


( 


~ 
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To combat soil erosion and maintain fertility, systems of strip 
cropping have been evolved and experiments made to determine their 
suitability for various types of country. Such systems have been 
adopted to a greater degree by cultivators in the short grass country 
than in the long grass areas. An agreed policy was formulated in 
1939 and since then concerted efforts have been made to drive home 
the varied aspects of erosion, both preventative and curative. The 
great importance of grass rotation in Uganda’s agriculture has been 
further proved, and numerous grasses, local and imported, are under trial. 

In education the three centres of Kawanda, Serere and Bukalasa 
continued to play their part in the training of Africans for agricultural 
betterment, and an innovation was the training in agriculture of Rural 
Assistants who were eventually posted to district work. In addition 
to agriculture these men underwent training in medical, forestry 
and veterinary work. Whether this type of worker will be a success 
is still not known, but they have proved useful in the training of ex- 
soldiers. New methods of propaganda were introduced, including 
an increased number of articles in the vernacular press. Competitions 
amongst individuals or groups of cultivators have been organised and 
prizes given. 

Two major centres, each representative of the areas in which they 
were situated, were chosen for an intensive effort at rural recon- 
struction under the guidance of administrative and technical officers 
working as a team. It was hoped that these concentrated efforts 
in a social and administrative unit would serve as a focus for general 
improvement, but the examples shown have not yet been copied to 
any great extent even by neighbouring farmers. 

Agricultural implements and other consumer goods were ‘in short 
supply during the war years and this was an important limiting factor 
in obtaining maximum production. 

Experimental work was maintained and extended, particularly in 
connection with cotton breeding, where cultural methods (sowing 
dates, spacing, interplanting, gap filling, etc.), manurial trials, diseases 
and pests (blackarm, wilt, lygus, helopeltis, jassid, pink bdllworm, etc.), 
improvement of quality, and ginning percentage were investigated. 
Research was also made into problems of coffee production, especially 
selection work, cultural methods and pests. As far as food crops were 
concerned, promising strains of millet, sorghum, soya bean, groundnut, 
sweet potato and cassava were isolated and increased for distribution. 

The various controls affecting agricultural products worked well, 
thanks in great measure to the willing efforts of those unofficials who 
so generously agreed to accept responsibility as Deputy Controllers ; 
the Agencies concerned with the marketing of the various crops also 
did excellent work. 


VETERINARY SERVICES 


The work of the Veterinary Department in 1946 was again severely 
handicapped by shortage of staff, and at the end of the year there 
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were 7 vacancies with little immediate prospect of securing new re- 
cruits. The Department had thus dwindled to about half its pre- 
war establishment at a time when a full complement was essential 
to the successful prosecution of departmental services of great im- 
portance to the rural economy of the Protectorate. 

During the last ten years the livestock industry has been developed 
and expanded to a point when it is estimated to be worth over two 
million pounds annually, and this expansion must now be accompanied 
by more intensive effort towards livestock improvement. Towards 
this end, plans for a new Livestock Experimental Station at Entebbe 
have been implemented during the year and a programme of work 
and research has been drawn up. 

Two primary livestock improvement areas, at Ngogwe, near Kyagwe 
in Buganda and at Kyoga in Lango are already in process of develop- 
ment, and future work at the Entebbe Station will be co-ordinated 
with and applied to these improvement. areas. The Veterinary 
Department, working in collaboration with the Agricultural Depart- 


ment, intend that the Ngogwe area in particular shall become a | ~ 


demonstration centre of mixed farming, with the animal population 
fulfilling its proper role in the maintenance of soil fertility. An 
Agricultural Officer has been assigned for work in this connection 
and a co-ordinated policy of improvement will be maintained. Live- 
stock management in these areas is now on a high level compared 
with that in other areas: the use of housing for both adult cattle and 

_ calves is widespread, and improved methods of calf rearing have 
resulted in a remarkable reduction in mortality from tick-borne 
diseases. 


Following prolonged propaganda by the Veterinary Department, 
of 


much progress has been made in introducing intensive methods 

cattle management. Large composite herds have been split up and 
the majority of the very many small herds are now housed at the 
homes of the owners, so providing the facilities necessary for mixed 
farming. The supplementary feeding of calves with the foodstuffs 
available is now practised by many owners, and the supplementary 
feeding of adult cattle i is also on the increase. 


Diseases of Livestock 

(a) Epizootics. Rinderpest was the only major epizootic which called 
for prolonged attention during the year, and the two outbreaks 
which occurred were suppressed and eradicated without undue in- 
terruption to normal livestock movements. Both outbreaks occurred. 
inthe Eastern Province and they were eradicated by theinnoculation 
of 47,000 cattle, while a further 136,000 cattle were re-immunised 
to maintain a belt or “‘barrier” of rinderpest-immune cattle along 
Uganda’s eastern border. 

(b) Enzootics. Trypanosomiasis is at present a major enzootic in 
Uganda and it is unfortunate that its control and eradication 
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remain much less easy than that of rinderpest. During recent 
years the tsetse vectors of the disease have steadily and _pro- 
gressively encroached into livestock areas, and the scale of this 
encroachment is such that present measures have had little effect 
in checking it. Thus, despite some success in the treatment 
of individual cattle and individual herds with a new Phenanth- 
ridinium compound, re-infection of treated cattle as well as the 
infection of cattle in hitherto unaffected areas continues. Arrange- © 
ments have been made for a new Department of Tsetse Control 
to be established in 1947. 


Retrospect 

During the war the main charge on the Veterinary Department 
was that of maintaining livestock and meat supplies and of meeting 
new war-time demands for these supplies as they arose. This work 
divided itself into two main parts : 

(a) that of controlling all disease outbreaks which might threaten 

the livestock trade; and 

(6) that of controlling stock markets and of maintaining and 

extending stock trade routes and the supplies along them. 

These supplies were maintained without serious interruption from 
disease and, with Veterinary staff depleted by the war, the fact that 
approximately 1,125,000 cattle were inoculated against rinderpest 
alone indicates that the task was not a light one. 

Considerable demand for extra meat supplies arose and were met 
as Military camps and later internee and refugee camps were established. 
Throughout this period civilian demands for meat showed a steady 
rise. 

A special trade route was opened in 1940 to supply Messrs Liebigs 
Ltd. of Kenya with Karamoja slaughter stock. These cattle were 
moved on the hoof from Karamoja through Teso to Soroti, and thence 
by rail to Kenya, and in the period 1941-1945 a total of 42,500 cattle 
passed along this route. 

War-time needs of extra food production in East Africa created 
a shortage of ploughing oxen, and to meet these needs special markets 
were set up in Teso, Lango and Mbale districts where selected cattle 
were bought and sent on the hoof to a collecting centre at Malikisi 
in Kenya. This work was done by Veterinary personnel only, and 
in the period 1942/1943 a total of 17,680 young oxen was bought and 
sent for training. 

Little more than a decade ago the African stock owners in Uganda 
were perhaps as averse from selling their livestock as any of the tribes 
in the neighbouring territories. In the immediate pre-war years 
this attitude was being reversed and the creation of a market system, 
including the opening up of stock trade routes which provided the 
necessary facilities for buying in the producing areas and for disposal 
in the consuming areas, greatly stimulated the change. Under war- 
time conditions trade in livestock and livestock products developed 
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very rapidly and the market system expanded proportionately to 
embrace eventually the whole Protectorate. 

During the period 1940-1945 approximately 625,000 cattle passed. 
through Uganda’s organised markets, and as a result of livestock 
surveys it became obvious that to conserve supplies of livestock the 
strictest control over the sale of basic breeding stock and immature 
animals would have to be exercised. To this end various measures 
of control were put into force, both directly by the Department and 
indirectly by working through the Native Administrations which 
also became fully alive to the seriousness of the situation. 

In the departmental policy for improving African methods of 
animal husbandry the important role which feeding and management 
have played in producing the high standard reached in European 
breeds has not been forgotten. Selection alone could not have suc- 
ceeded in Europe and it is recognised that in Uganda also better 
methods of feeding and care must combine with selective breeding 
before there can be any appreciable improvement in indigenous stock. 

In Buganda Province it is only in recent years, acting upon advice 
and propaganda, that the Baganda owners have taken a personal 
interest in the management of their stock. The long established 
custom was to leave the herds entirely to the mercy of the ignorant, 
prejudiced and tradition-bound Bahima herdsmen, and as the usual 
practice was to keep the cattle many miles from the owner’s 
home he rarely saw them and consequently received an inadequate 
return from them. Today many owners, particularly in the more 
advanced areas, are in active personal control of their stock, and the 
Bahima when employed act merely as herdsmen, no longer dictating 
the policy to be followed in all matters appertaining to cattle and 
their by-products. These enlightened owners now keep their herds 
near their homes and house both adults and calves in darkened byres 
in which smoke from dried manure fires provides an excellent fly 
repellant, protecting them from stomoxys flies which are numerous 
and very active during the heat of the day. 

Calves are especially well cared for, and supplementary feeding of 
maize, muhogo (cassava), sweet potatoes, or any available foodstuffs is 
now practised by many stock owners, while feeding of salt and raw 
cotton seed is also encouraged and is becoming increasingly common. 
In general, excellent results have been obtained, the most striking of 
which is the marked reduction in calf mortality despite endemic East 
Coast Fever in the areas concerned. Adult cattle also show noticeable 
effects of better management in improved general condition, and a 
number of owners report marked increase in milk yield particularly 
when there is supplementary feeding. 

.Where grazing is limited near the larger townships owners are 
advised to separate their herds and graze them individually. By so 
doing small leys can be used for grazing, controlled breeding is made 
possible, and disease is more easily isolated and dealt withh Where 
the primary object is milk production for the townships, owners are 
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encouraged to draft their dry cows and young unproductive stock 
to less congested areas further afield and to conserve the nearer 
grazing for the cows in milk. 

The introduction of fencing is difficult because of complications 
arising out of land ownership. Many of the breeders are tenants 
of wealthy Baganda landowners and pay rent on cultivated land only, 
and if fencing were practised rent would also be collected for any 
fenced land. At the present stage of development the expense and 
trouble which fencing would entail would not be acceptable and, 
in any case, with the present limited information on grazing and 
carrying capacity of the land, further experimentation and research 
is called for before any fencing policy can be advocated or introduced. 

It is clear that in the more densely peopled and stocked areas of 
Buganda Province a still more intensive use of the land available will 
be necessary in the not distant future. Measures for such intensi- 
fication for the stock industry must include the improvement of the 
local cattle breeds particularly with regard’ to earlier maturity and 
milk production, better pasture management, the cultivation of 
additional supplementary feeding crops, and better production methods. 
The provision of adequate water supplies to increase the carrying 
capacity of the land and to make controlled grazing and easy move- 
ment of stock possible is of equal importance in any advanced develop- 
ment programme. 

In all parts of the country livestock owners are advised on selective 
breeding by trained members of the African staff resident in their 
respective areas, instructed and guided by the Veterinary Officer in 
charge. The necessity for castrating scrub bulls and the importance 
of selecting good females is emphasised, but it is realised that the 
systematic culling of female stock must be a slow process. One great 
problem throughout is the shortage of good bulls, and in almost all 
districts the position is aggravated by the fact that so many of the 
better animals are castrated by their owners in order to take advantage 
of the higher prices obtaining for slaughter oxen. 

The scarcity of bulls of any type has become particularly noticeable 
in those areas where the large commual herds are being split up into 
individual units and returned to the owners’ houses. In an effort 
to overcome this undesirable feature a scheme has been evolved for 
the large-scale production of approved bulls in specially selected 
Livestock Improvement Areas. Two of these have been selected so 
far, one in Kyagwe Saza in Buganda Province and another in Kyoga 
Saza in Lango District. 

An Assistant Veterinary Officer (graduate of Makerere College 
Veterinary School) is resident in each Livestock Improvement Area 
and is available at all times to advise and guide owners in matters 
relating to the stock. The administration of the scheme is vested 
in a committee elected by the stock-owners, all matters being submitted 
to the committee for consideration and approval before being im- 
plemented. This novel procedure is proving most successful and 
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popular among the inhabitants. All owners enjoy expressing their 
views freely and they feel that they are taking an active part in working 
out their own affairs. 

Herds within the areas are registered, and detailed records are 
kept showing breed, differential census, milk yields, and the number 
of bulls available for sale. Bull calves are inspected and those approved 
for breeding purposes are made available for distribution, while the 
unsuitable ones are castrated. 

In the Kyagwe area considerable progress was made in 1945 and 
the scheme is proving especially popular with those owners who are 
already reaping monetary benefits from the sale of approved bulls 
at enhanced prices. To speed up improvement in Kyagwe the de- 
partment purchased bulls for issue on loan to selected owners and 
arranged to purchase and rear suitable male offspring from these 
animals for subsequent issue. The first distribution was unfortu- 
nately interrupted when some 13% of the bulls contracted East Coast 
Fever and died. Although this was a great disappointment it served 
to confirm the fact that disease is still the major obstacle to be over- 
come in any livestock improvement scheme snirodiieed: under field 
conditions in Uganda. 


FORESTRY 


After the end of hostilities the Forest Department was able to 
discard the production of wild rubber—an uneconomic project in 
normal times ; but timber control remained and is likely to continue 
for an indefinite period. 

-Steps were taken in 1946 to prevent further inroads into forest 
capital, and towards the end of the year felling was reduced to a figure 
equivalent to the annual increment of exploitable areas. In terms 
of sawn timber this means a drop in output from the 1945 peak of 
51,000 tons to little more than 14,000 tons in future years. The 
kind of timber to suffer most from war-time felling was muvule (iroko) 
which will always now be in short supply. Mahogany, too, has become 
scarcer and, with muvule, will have to be confined to highgrade work. 

Regeneration of these two valuable species continued in 1946. 
In the Budongo Forest the department kept pace with felling by adding 
1,300 acres of mahogany to the area already planted. In Buganda, 
however, where so much war-time exploitation took place, only 890 
acres could be generated with the same species ; but many thousands 
of seedlings were raised with a view to attacking the large arrears 
of planting in the near future. This regeneration work aims at in- 
creasing the stock of mahogany from the existing one or two trees 
per acre to ten or twelve. The trees require 120 years to mature. 
Muvule regeneration continued in Lango and Acholi districts, the 
new plantations replacing the trees removed from Busoga District 
where land for replanting is difficult to obtain. The annual planting 
area is 160 acres and, as in the case of mahogany, the final density 
will again be ten or twelve trees to the acre. 
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Industrial and domestic demands for fuel-greatly increased in 1946 
and to meet these the Forest Department had to call on reserves of 
bush fuel. Plantations of Eucalyptus are being increased but until 
they mature fuel will remain scarce in many localities. 

An encouraging start was made with cypress planting in the high- 
lands of Kigezi where, initially at least, growth is equal to that of 
first quality Kenya cypress. 

Two important protection forests were reserved on the Sudan 
border—Otze Mountain in West Madi, and the Agoro-Agu Hills 
reserve which links up with the Immatong reserve in Equatoria. The 
Ttwara Forest in Toro, a productive area of 35 square miles, was 
demarcated and gazetted. The net area of the Protectorate’s forest 
estate was however reduced by over 200 square miles since it was 
necessary to excise certain portions of the Teso climatic belt where 
black cotton soil will not support tree growth. 

Training of Forest Rangers recommenced on a small scale, individual 
officers giving tuition in the field as time permitted. 

There was a small increase in the forest area managed by the Native 
Authorities, and assistance was given in the creation of new economic 
plantations and in the planting of trees by African peasants at their 
homesteads. 


Retrospect 

Half the European staff of the Forest department was seconded 
for war work either directly to H.M. Forces or to special duties within 
Uganda. The Conservator undertook timber control in addition 
to other departmental work, and the responsibility for collecting 
wild rubber was added to the general duties of the department. 

Military requirements more than trebled the output of timber and 
involved a loss of forest capital which, in the case of African-owned 
forests in Buganda, may never be replaced. Regeneration work 
on a pre-war level was maintained in Crown Forests, but it was impos- 
sible to keep pace with the increased exploitation. 

The normal programme of muvule (iroko) planting was continued 
in Lango and Acholi Districts, and departmental fuel plantations 
were increased in an attempt to meet new demands from industries 
and the general public. 

It was possible during the war to extend the area of forest reserves 
where these were considered essential for the protection of water 
supplies or for maintenance of future stocks of timber. The area 
under forest reserve in 1945, including pre-war and war-time reser- 
vations, was 7.83% of the land and swamp area of Uganda. 

Advice and help were given to native Authorities as far as the 
depletion of European staff would permit. Forest reserves were 
selected and gazetted and nearly six square miles of economic planta- 
tions were created under guidance from the Forest Department. 
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The school for training African Forest Rangers for both Government 
and Native Authorities had to be closed down as no European teaching 
staff was available. 

Although the Forest Department maintained its more vital projects 
during the war, it did so at the expense of supervision of large forest 
areas and by deferment of planting. This unavoidable neglect may 
sooner or later create an acute timber shortage, and will certainly lead 
to difficulties in fuel supplies at centres of population. 


FISHERIES 


The Game Warden was seconded for special duties during the war 
years, but retained control of Fisheries while the Senior Game Ranger 
administered the Game Department. 

As in the case of other primary products, there was a big increase in 
the price of dried fish. To give a typical instance : 

(a) In 1939 dried fish exported from Uganda to the Belgian Congo 
from Lake Edward and associated fisheries weighed 1,060 tons 
and sold for £25,000. 

(b) In 1946 equivalent produce exported weighed 1,049 tons and 
sold for £34,000. 

The supply of gill nets was usually precarious and often inadequate, 
and no extensive development of commercial fishing was possible. 
Established fishing concerns, almost all African-owned and worked, 
continue to thrive, but no encouragement was given by the Game 
Department to the many get-rich-quick schemes which were brought 
to its attention. 

A large number of dams have been constructed in recent years by the 
Geological Department, and the Game Department has stocked many of 
these with the indigenous Tilapia, and some with that excellent sporting 
and highly reproductive fish, the Blue Gill, a native of North America. 

During 1946 preliminary work has taken place in connection with 
prospective development, and Dr. R. S. A. Beauchamp, appointed 
Director of the Inter-territorial Fisheries Research Station which is 
to be built at Jinja, arrived on a preliminary visit in October and is 
at present surveying the field with a view to drawing up the future 
research programme. The Station has yet to be built, and this long- 
range project has of course had no influence on local fisheries as yet. 

During August Mr. C. F. Hickling, Fisheries Adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, visited Uganda and made a ten 
days’ tour of some of the inland fisheries accompanied by the Game 
Warden, who, in Uganda, is also in charge of Fisheries. At the 
time of his visit the Game Department was carrying out planned 
stocking of many of our rivers with Blue Gill (Hellioperca Macrochira), 
but on Mr. Hickling’s advice departmental activities in this respect 
have now been restricted to the stocking of dams and streams so 
situated that not even the most abnormal rainfall can cause an overflow 
into the Nile system. 
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During the year some sailing boats of an extremely simple and 
effective design, which can be built by any moderately capable wood- 
worker, were introduced to the Baganda fishing community of Lake 
Victoria from a neighbouring territory. It is hoped that the presence 
of these boats with their skilled crews may wean local fisherfolk from 
their intense devotion to their own weird craft, the Sese canoe, which, 
though graceful and highly picturesque, is in some respects about 
as impracticable a vessel as could be devised. An industry which 
has survived the handicap of such vessels can surely rise to great 
heights of prosperity if properly equipped. 

Illegal net fishing in Lake George and in the closed parts of the 
Kazinga Channel has steadily increased during the past three years, 
and when in October a suitable officer became available he was 
appointed as Game Ranger to deal with a situation potentially ruinous 
to the Lake Edward Fisheries and dangerous from the Sleeping Sick- 
ness point of view. Results have certainly justified the appointment, 
and quite well established fishing camps have been located in Sleeping 
Sickness areas where, in the absence of medical supervision, an out- 
break of Sleeping Sickness would otherwise have been only a matter 
of time. 

A Company formed to exploit the high prices ruling for crocodile 
skins has developed successful methods of trapping the reptiles and 
is now accounting for over one thousand a month to the great benefit 
of fishermen ; damage by crocodiles to nets is in some places extensive, 
and if crocodile wastage can continue at the present rate for a few 
more months increased catches of fishermen may be expected. The 
only obstacle to the almost indefinite development of this industry, 
apart from the exhaustion of supplies, appears to be the presence 
of what the trade calls ‘‘ buttons,” which in a considerable proportion 
of skins make a pattern, similar to that of a page boy’s buttons, through- 
out the valuable portion of a crocodile hide. The composition of 
these ‘‘ buttons ” is still undermined, and being submerged completely 
in the hide they cause damage to the machines used in America for 
paring the skins to the required thinness, and at times injury to the 
operators by splinters from wrecked machine blades. Investigations 
- being made into the origin and the possibility of eradicating 

em. 


MINING 


Mining has continued, chiefly in the West, South-West and Eastern 
parts of the Protectorate, but activities have been hampered by the 
continued labour shortage, which has retarded exploitation and de- 
creased mineral output. The chief minerals worked are tin, gold 
and wolfram, and during the past two years phosphates have been 
worked from the large deposit in the Tororo District. In addition 
small quantities of tin-colombite, tantalite, bismutotantalite, beryl 
and mica have been exported. 
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Gold mining throughout the Protectorate has on the whole been 
a small man’s industry, but a large mining company has recently 
applied for two special Exclusive Prospecting Licences to investigate 
gold resources with a view to working them on a large scale. 

: Nearly the whole of the tin production comes from the Ankole 
District and the largest producers are the Kagera Mines Company 
at Mrirasandu where all the tin is lode and all work is underground. 

Wolfram has been mined chiefly by the small man, but in view of 
rising prices consistent if not increased output should be assured. 

One large mining company has been granted a Special Exclusive 
Prospecting Licence in the Kilembe District to investigate a copper 
deposit. If these investigations are favourable it is possible that 
the result may be one of the largest mining undertakings in Uganda. 

A deposit fit to rank with the largest deposits of phosphates yet 
known has been found by the Geological Department in the Tororo 
District. Some 10,000 tons a year of raw ground phosphates have 
been exported to Kenya for the past two years, the phosphate being 
mined and prepared by a company working, under agreement to the 
Uganda Government. The use of phosphate as a fertiliser is still 
in the experimental stage, and the East African Industrial Research 
Board is continuing experiments with silico-phosphate, which is made 
by heating up a mixture of about four parts of phosphate with one 
part of soda ash from Magadi. The effect of this treatment is to 
make the product more quickly soluble in the soil. 

If these experiments and those of the Agricultural Departments of 
the East African Territories on the effects of the phosphates on various 
crops prove successful an important phosphate industry may be 
established. : 

Prospecting for oil is to be undertaken shortly by the Geological 
Survey in the Lake Albert area. 


Retrospect 

The principal minerals exported from the Uganda Protectorate 
during the years 1938-46 were gold, tin and wolfram. Other minerals 
exported were asbestos, tantalite, columbite, mica, beryl and phosphate. 
The production of minerals during the period under review has, 
on the whole, shown a steady decline ;_ gold exports fell from 23,621 
troy ozs. in 1938 to 2,544 troy ozs. in 1946. Tin showed a decrease 
from 503 tons in 1938 to 498 tons in 1939, and from then onwards 
production has been fairly constant at an average of approximately 
300 tons annually. The importance of wolfram was not realised 
until the outbreak of war and production was stepped up from 9 tons 
in 1942 to 29 tons in 1943 and 80 tons each in 1944 and 1945. Exports 
were made in 1943 of tantalite, columbite and beryl, required for war 
purposes, to the Ministry of Supply; these, as well as tin, were a 
Government controlled export. Phosphate was first produced in the 
latter part of 1944 and the contracted output has been 10,000 tons 
annually, All minerals are produced for export overseas with the 
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exception of phosphate, which is sent to Kenya to be used as a fertiliser. 

Labour supply has directly affected production of minerals. Large 
numbers of Europeans and Africans joined the forces, and the decline 
in labour since 1939 has contributed to the reduced output in the 
mines. The daily working average in 1939 was 104 Europeans, 31 
Asians and 10,139 Africans; in 1942 these figures were 65, 35 -and 
6,511; in 1943, 61, 40 and 5,817; in 1944, 67, 46 and 5,240; and 
in 1945, 62, 42 and 5,253. 

Production of gold was also reduced by the deposits in the Buhwezu 
area of Ankole being worked out, and also by the restriction of gold 
output in favour of the production of base metals for war purposes. 
The mining industry generally has been disorganised by the uncer- 
tainty of potential markets and by the fact that it has been impossible 
to obtain any machinery or replacements. 

Attempts were made by two large mining concerns to prospect 
for oil in the vicinity of Butiaba and Waki Hill and for copper at 
Kilembe on the Ruwenzori ranges. The former project was abandoned 
in 1940 as no indications of oil or gas were found. Prospecting for 
the latter was also discontinued at the end of 1940. This area has 
now been re-pegged by a Canadian firm and a detailed programme of 
prospecting is to be carried out in the near future. 

Prices of minerals tended to increase during the war years—gold 
in 1939 was Sh.148/50 per troy oz and tin £218 per ton. In 1946 
these prices were Sh.172/50 and £371 respectively. 


RURAL WATER SUPPLIES 


These are installed mainly under the aegis of the Department of 
Geological Survey, which is also responsible for supplies in some of 
the smaller townships. The work takes the form of boreholes and 
reservoirs. Boreholes are installed by the departmental drilling section 
which is equipped with seven drills, and by contractors who operate 
another eight machines. The former work in concentration in selected 
areas and are at present occupied in Buganda. The contractors’ 
machines are at work in Karamoja, Lango, Teso, Busoga, Ankole and 
Budama. Between 600 and 700 boreholes have been put down 
throughout the Protectorate: whereas 43 successful holes were 
completed in 1944, 92 were sunk in 1946. 

Reservoirs are constructed in areas where larger supplies are needed 
for-cattle, and at present work of this type is being carried out only 
in Teso and Ankole. 23 dams were completed in 1946, and with the 
engagement of two more overseers this number should be increased 
in 1947. Manual labour is normally employed, but tractors and 
Scoops are used in Teso. Lack of labour is often a limiting factor in 
work of this : 

A sum of £279,000 was voted for Rural Water Supplies from the 
C.D. & W. Fund, and this is often supplemented from the Native 

tion exchequers. 
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The Co-operative Societies Ordinance No. 5 of 1946 was enacted 
in February and a Registrar was appointed with effect from Ist 
January, 1946. As no Rules had been made under the Ordinance 
by the end of the year no co-operative societies were registered. After 
he had returned from a study tour the Registrar made a prelimi 
survey of the position in the second half of the year, which revealed 
that numerous co-operative organisations were in operation, some 
of which had come into existence following the enactment of the 
Ordinance. These organisations were mainly agricultural marketing 
societies, shopkeepers’ supply societies and consumers’ stores. A 
brief outline of their activities is given in the succeeding paragraphs. 


Agricultural Marketing Societies 


By the end of 1946 over 50 societies of this type were known in the 
Protectorate. Of these the most important was a group of 23 societies 
affiliated to a body known as the Uganda Growers’ Co-operative Union, 
with headquarters in Kampala, the primary societies being all located in 
Buganda. The main activity of the Union was in maize marketing. 
Maize was an important crop in the war production programme of 
Buganda and its cultivation on a large scale continued in 1946. An 
organisation known as ““The Tripartite Produce Agency” had been es- 
tablished in war-time to act as the purchasing agent of Government in 
respect of certain crops, including maize. In some districts cotton- 
ginning pools were appointed as sub-agents, they being the only organ- 
isations with the requisite buying, storage and transport facilities to deal 
with the crop. In an endeavour to assist the cq-operative marketing 
organisations Government had, however, with the consent of the 
ginning pools, arranged for the Uganda Growers’ aye Union 
also to act as a sub-agent on parallel terms with the ginning pools. 
In 1944 1,132 tons of maize were delivered by the Union, and the 
Director of Supplies reported favourably on their activities. In 
1945, following a protest from the ginning pools, a quota of 4% of the 
Agency purchases was allocated as the maximum for delivery through 
the Union. Actually only 36 tons were delivered by the Union in 
1945. In 1946 their quota was increased to 5% (equivalent to about 
1,782 tons), but the quantity actually delivered was 2,044 tons. Eco- 
nomically the arrangement was of advantage to the producer members. 
For example, a flat price of Sh.8/— for a bag of 200 Ibs. (excluding 
cost of bag) was obtainable at the buying posts operated by the Mengo 
Entebbe Ginning Pool; but the Union was able to pay its pramry 
societies at the rate of Sh.9/40 per bag (excluding cost of bag). 
practice most of the primary societies passed all this on to their fate 
bers 


The Tripartite Produce Agency was also appointed as an agent to 
Government in respect of local beans which they purchased on a 
f.o.r. basis with a premium for bulk lots of 20 tons and over. From 
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these railhead prices the rates paid to growers at district centres found 
their own level through competitive buying. The Union was able 
to take advantage of the bulk rates with consequent benefit to its 
members. 96 tons were so supplied by the Union in 1945 and 105 
tons in 1946. 

The activities of marketing societies other than those affiliated to 
the Union were purely local. Whilst economic advantage in some 
instances was gained on account of commission and transport, the 
main advantage which accrued to these groups, many of whose members 
were illiterate, was in obtaining fair weights and payment. In addition 
members saved time in marketing through the Society as compared 
with individual marketing. These societies mainly marketed cotton 
and coffee, but beans, chillies, potatoes, etc. were also sold in small 
quantities. 

An investigation was carried out by the Registrar into the possibility 
of converting the Bugishu Coffee Scheme to a co-operative basis. 
Proposals were submitted to the Bugishu Coffee Scheme Board, the 
statutory authority, as a result of which two primary societies of coffee 
growers were formed, one in North and one in South Bugishu, for 
the purpose of collecting parchment coffee prepared by members 
for sale in bulk to the Bugishu Coffee Scheme (in practice to its agent, 
the Bugishu Coffee Marketing Company). In return for undertaking 
the function of collection, previously performed by the Bugishu Coffee 
Scheme, the societies were able to obtain a premium of 1 cent per 
lb. To provide an incentive for improved quality the Scheme pur- 
chased on grade in 1946, and the improvement of grade as well as the 
encouragement of proper cultivation are of course important objects 
of the societies. The comparable prices payable by the Bugishu 
Coffee Scheme were : 


Grade Prices payable to Prices payable to 
individual growers Societies 

1 Bt .. 33 cents per Ib. 34 cents per Ib. 

2. - 30 ow ow kere eee 

3 if ay RADE: Sash Sot tins 16 5 » on 


Although the two societies commenced operation towards the end 
of the coffee season, about 20 tons of coffee were nevertheless sold 
through them. 


Shopkeepers’ Supply Societies. 

Under war-time emergency conditions an organisation for the control 
of prices and distribution was established, and the distribution of many 
commodities, notably piece goods, was closely controlled. Most of the 
retail trade in the Protectorate is in the hands of non-African shop- 
keepers, whose trade interests are well organised, but there are also 
numerous African shopkeepers who operate in a small way. The 
allocation of controlled goods to the non-native retailers through their 
various Merchants’ Chambers and Associations was soon accomplished, 
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but the allocation of a fair quota to the unorganised African traders was 
less practicable. African shopkeepers were accordingly encouraged to 
form groups where possible and a number of such groups were operating 
at the end of 1946, with a membership varying from a few individuals up 
toone hundred. Of these groups the most important were the Masaka- 
Baganda Co-operative Society, the Lango Shopkeepers’ Association 
and the Teso Traders’ Association, operating in the districts of Masaka, 
Lango and Teso respectively. Besides receiving an allocation of 
controlled goods, these groups also purchased uncontrolled goods, 
thus obtaining the benefit of wholesale prices. Their turnover was 
considerable : for example, that of the Lango Shopkeepers’ Association 
for the half-year ended 3lst December, 1946 was about Sh.65,000/-. 


Consumers’ Stores 


At the end of 1946 six Consumers’ Co-operative Stores were known 
to be operating in the Protectorate, but, as was the case with marketing 
and supply societies, none were registered. Most of them operated 
in a small way with a few of the more readily available types of con- 
sumer goods. 


Retrospect 

So far as is known, the first sign of any co-operative activity in Uganda 
appeared when five people came together in 1920 under the name 
of the Baganda Growers’ Association. Their purpose was to form a 
body through which the views of African growers of cotton could be 
voiced to Government in the face of the powerful vested interests which 
were springing up in the cotton industry. In 1922 Mr. Lambert of 
Kawolongojo Ginnery suggested that the Association should become 
a society for marketing cotton and with the assistance of Mr. A. 
Summerfield this was done, the Association becoming known as the 
Baganda Growers’ Society. The members of the original Association 
were drawn from various counties of Buganda, and they were the 
nucleus of what were later to become primary societies affiliated to 
the Uganda Growers’ Co-operative Union. No record of these 
societies as separate entities exists prior to 1933. In 1935 they met 
and the Union was nominally established. In the meantime, on 
the 8th January, 1934, a letter was sent to the Attorney-General, 
Entebbe, requesting the enactment of co-operative legislation, and 
an assurance was received that the subject would receive attention. 
A draft Bill was compiled in 1935, revised in 1936, and eventually 
published in the Uganda Gazette of 17th February, 1937. It was 
given its first reading in Legislative Council on 12th March, 1937, 
but encountered strong opposition from the unofficial members. A 
Special Committee was appointed to report on it. and as a result the 
Bill was withdrawn at a meeting of Legislative Council held on 2nd 
September, 1937, pending an investigation of the local situation by 
an administrative officer. In 1938 Mr. J. W. Steil, 0.B.E., was deputed 
by Government to carry out this investigation. His report was 
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submitted to Government in November, 1938, but it was agreed 
that no steps should be taken to introduce co-operative legislation 
until various matters arising out of the report of the Uganda Cotton 
Commission, 1938, had been settled. The war intervened, and any 
further action was delayed until Mr. W. K. H. Campbell, c.M.G., an 
expert on co-operation, visited Uganda in the second half of 1944. 
His ‘‘Preliminary Report on Co-operation in Uganda” was favourable, 
and, with the assistance of the Attorney-General, Kenya, a new Bill 
was drafted. This Bill was subsequently amended in the light of a 
model Ordinance received from the Secretary of State, and was at 
last made law in February, 1946. 

Mr. A. J. Kerr was appointed as the first Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies with effect from Ist January, 1946. He undertook a study 
tour in Tanganyika, Ceylon and India between December, 1945, and 
April, 1946. On his return Mr. W. K. H. Campbell, c.M.G., re-visited 
Uganda to assist with drafting Rules under the Ordinance and with 
compiling model byelaws for certain types of societies. The co- 
operative possibilities of certain industries were further investigated 
and a preliminary survey of existing embryo societies made. 


Chapter VII: Social Services 


A. EDUCATION: 

Primary Education 

The year has witnessed the continuation of the system of selecting 
two-class primary schools for upgrading by the planned addition of 
classes and teachers which is envisaged in a definite Ten-Year Plan of 
Development. English is taught as a subject in the fifth and sixth 
years of the primary school although where. adequate qualified staff 
exists it may be begun at an earlier stage. It has, however, been 
found necessary to stress the position of English as a subject only in 
the timetable in view of the tendency to use it as the medium of in- 
struction in other subjects, to the detriment of those subjects, and 
to the undue enhancement of its own prestige. The new system of 
selection of primary schools for gradual promotion from two-class 
to full six-class status has undoubtedly led to greater efficiency and 
a raising of general standards, but it seems that it is still desirable 
that education purely through the vernacular should be rounded off 
somewhere within the system. This was previously achieved by. the 
completion of the first four years of education in the Elementary 
Vernacular School. Swahili is still: taught as a subject in primary 
schools in certain areas where the wish to learn Swahili has been 
expressed. There is now only one school, a polyglot Police Children’s 
School, where the language is used as the medium of instruction. 

Every effort is made to ensure that primary schools have adequate 
land for school gardens which, under the care of the pupils, grow 
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both food and cash crops under proper rotation. Wherever possible 
the food grown is used to assist towards providing a mid-day meal, 
or at any rate some refreshment during the school day. In the case 
of certain of the town primary schools, and others of more than usual 
local importance, nutritional experiments are being carried out which 
involve the subsidising of school kitchens and cooking staff in order 
that more balanced meals can be provided. 

Handwork is a subject in all primary schools but not unnaturally 
varies greatly according to the ability and keenness of those who 
teach it. Everything is done during the period of teacher-training 
to ensure that teachers become proficient in a variety of forms of 
handwork, but it appears that this subject will not receive the treatment 
which it merits until teachers with rather more specialised ability in 
this direction can be turned out from the centres of training. 

The number of Selected, i.e. Two-Class Primary, Schools in 
1946 was 415. The number of Selected Full Primary Schools was 
186. , 


Secondary Education 


There is still a division after the third year of Secondary Education 
which represents the completion of the Junior Secondary Course. 
The passing of the Junior Secondary Examination is demanded of 
those who wish to enter the Primary Teacher Training Centres or to 
become learners in certain branches of the Local Civil Service. Up 
to the present there are no African day schools which proceed beyond. 
the Junior Secondary stage. 

In the last three years of the secondary school there is a choice 
between two courses (a) the academic course leading up to the Cam- 
bridge School Certificate, the Makerere College Entrance Examination, 
and the Senior Secondary Leaving Exainination ; or (b) that leading 
up to the Senior Secondary Commercial Leaving Examination which 
is at present conducted by a panel of headmasters working with the 
Education Department. Since Makerere College is unwilling to accept 
the Cambridge School Certificate or the Senior Secondary Leaving 
Examination as its own entrance examination it is not unusual to 
find that secondary education students are called upon to sit for no 
less than three examinations during the one month of November. 
In order to provide some relief from this burden it has now been 
decided to replace the local Senior Secondary Leaving Examination 
by the Cambridge School Certificate. 

The number of Junior Secondary Schools for boys in 1946 was 
25, and for girls 5. There were 8 Senior Secondary Schools (boys 
and co-educational) and one such School for girls. Of all these five 
are self-governing and two are co-educational. There is also one 
self-governing girls’ school which does not as yet provide the full 
secondary range. The self-governing school system continues to 
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make for rapid expansion of those schools embraced by it. This is 
demonstrated in the specimen School Budgets set out below : 


COMPARATIVE SCHOOL BUDGETS 























INCOME 
Source of income Income Income 
1942 1945 
: £ £ 
Government Grant .. 1,800 5,469 
Fees se a 735 756 
Donations, etc. oe 1,073 ll 
Special grants a 200* 648f 
Total a 3,808 6,884 
* Ad hoc building grant. 
t For purchase of lorry. 
EXPENDITURE 
Item Expenditure Expenditure 
1942 1945 
" £ & 
Salaries and Wages .. 1,709 4,047 
Food re = 311 882 
General maintenance 1,180 1,265 
Miscellaneous Se 499* 648t 
Total aS 3,699 6,842 











* Capital expenditure on buildings. 
+ Purchase of lorry. 


Fine buildings were built at all of these schools in 1946 and library 
and laboratory facilities improved, The improvement in academic 
standard is not as yet commensurate with the greatly increased ex- 
penditure. 
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Teacher Training Centres 


The qualification for entry to the Primary Teacher-Training Centres 
is the passing of the Junior Secondary Leaving Examination, and 
for entry to the Vernacular Teacher-Training Centres the successful 
completion of the six years primary course. At the primary teacher- 
training centres the professional course lasts three years and at the 
vernacular teacher-training centres two years. 353 men and 133 
women vernacular teachers were turned out in 1946. Two of the 
Women’s Centres for the training of primary teachers are self governing. 

Difficulty is being experienced in the staffing of the Junior Secondary 
Schools, since with the higher standards and the longer courses now 
required by Makerere College the supply of Makerere-trained teachers 
for service in the Secondary Schools is inadequate. Government 
has been for some years aware of the acuteness of this problem and 
intends to start its own centre for the training of such teachers. In 
the meantime it seems inevitable that certain of the outstanding primary 
teachers will have to beaccepted for service in junior secondary schools. 


Adult Education and Literacy. 


In view of the great need for trained teachers within the ordinary 
school system very little has been possible in this direction. Dissi- 
pation of the efforts of the inadequate staff could not be permitted. 

At two Mission training centres for primary teachers trainees have 
undertaken, as a form of social service, the teaching of literacy to 
certain people in the surrounding villages by the Laubach method of 
reading sheets. At one of the centres for the training of rural as- 
sistants the trainees have undertaken to teach writing and reading to 
classes of adults in the surrounding villages in the evening. 

It is not possible at present to assess with any accuracy the 

. success of these efforts, but in the case of the agricultural assistants, 
who are not in any way professionally qualified teachers, it is most 
encouraging to see what progress can be made by enthusiasm and the 
will to succeed even though the methods of teaching used are faulty 
by recognised modern teaching standards. 


Indian and Goan Education 


There are four Government Indian Schools of which two are full 
secondary and one is gradually adding junior secondary classes to its 
existing primary school. All these schools are co-educational and 
the total number of boys and girls in attendance is 1,863. In addition 
there are 69 grant-aided schools of primary grade throughout the 
Protectorate, and within this figure are included three schools with 
secondary sections. The secondary schools and a large number of 
the primary schools are owned by the Ismailia Khoja community. 

Government has now taken over the three Goan schools in the 
Protectorate at the three large administrative centres of Entebbe, 
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Kampala and Jinja. The schools are all co-educational and the total 
number in attendance is 207. 


Eurcpean Education 


There are two European Junior Schools of which that at Kampala 
has grown considerably, and a small start has been made at Entebbe. 
Both are co-educational and the total number in attendance at both 
schools is 80. In view of the improved health conditions in Kampala, 
and of additions to school premises, it is contemplated that children 
will remain at school until a more advanced age, and the headmistress 
believes that the competition provided by the presence of a few ten- 
year olds in the school will be beneficial. It appears that the provision 
of a hostel in Kampala will soon be desirable in order to accommodate 
the children of up-country parents. 


Retrospect 


The years under review, 1939-1945, have witnessed more far- 
reaching developments in a number of directions than the whole 
period comprised within the previous 15 years since the setting up 
of an Education Department. That these developments should have 
taken place during the war years is the more remarkable when it is 
realised that not only servants of Government but teachers from 
Mission schools and products of the educational system who might 
well have joined the teaching profession were absorbed in military 
service or special war-time occupations. In this connection gratitude 
and admiration should be expressed for the work of the East African 
Army Education Corps, for through this Corps education was 
provided for soldiers from primitive areas who had remained 
largely untouched by the civil educational system, and for others 
some continuation of the education previously received in school 
was ensured. Even more far-reaching in its effect was the whetting 
of the appetite for education which resulted from this army schooling, 
and it must be the business of this Department and the Social Welfare 
Department to assist in satisfying this appetite. Again, those who 
have been helped in this way may be expected to pass on some of the 
benefits of education by participating in mass literacy experiments 
and by handing on to their less fortunate fellows the gift of literacy 
even though they lack professional teaching qualifications. 

An extremely important reform was effected in 1944 by the in- 
troduction of a system of full salary grants on incremental scales 
to all teachers in recognised and approved schools. This has made 
for a feeling of greater security, and should soon result in a noticeable 
development in the schools since no proportion of the fee revenue 
need now be set aside to pay salaries. 

During these years the educational system has been tidied into 
primary and secondary compartments, and schools such as Inter- 
mediate and Central have disappeared. 
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Some indication of the speed of development in primary education 
is provided by the following figures : 


Number of Selected Sub-Grade, In 1939 In 1945 . 
t.e., Two-Class Primary Schools .. 278 450 
Number of Six-Class (i.e., Full) 
Primary Schools .. Ns we 78 119 


Whilst the speed of development in Secondary education has been 
much slower than in primary education, the number of senior secondary 
boys’ schools in 1945 was 6 as compared with 2 in 1939. 

In post-secondary education the branching off in January, 1939, 
of Makerere College from the Government Education Department 
must be noted. It then became an independent institution with its 
own Council and Assembly. A more varied choice of courses is now 
offered including Arts and Social Studies, and in January, 1945, the 
first women students were admitted, their number being six. 

Perhaps the most noticeable progress within the education system 
has been achieved in the direction of teacher training, and the annual 
output of teachers has considerably increased during the years under 
review. In 1939 the output of Primary Teachers was 66 men and 
women as compared with 82 in 1945. The desire for education and 
the rapidity of its spread may be gauged by the fact that that output 
was still in 1945 inadequate for the Protectorate’s needs. 

During the war years the main Government Technical School in 
Kampala was taken over by the army authorities for the training of 
military tradesmen. 

As a final illustration of progress during the period, Government’s 
expenditure upon education increased from £136,676 in 1939 to 
£293,090 in 1945. 


HEALTH 


Malnutrition of varying degree is widespread in Uganda, mainly 
as a result of the unbalanced diet which is consumed by the majority 
of the African population. Starchy, bulky foods are consumed in 
large quantities while fatty and high-grade protein foods are commonly 
deficient in the diet. This is partly the result of tradition and partly 
because the starchy foods are cheaper, more plentiful and more 
satisfying, from the satiety aspect, to people who normally take only 
one full meal a day. 

This state of chronic malnutrition leads to a higher incidence of 
many diseases than would otherwise be the case and, although clinical 
states as the direct result of dietary deficiency are not by any means 
unknown, the main result of food deficiency in Uganda from the 
medical point of view is to be seen in the lack of resistance to disease 
and the development of complications which would not occur, or 
would occur only in mild form, were a diet more rich in high-grade 
protein and fat normally consumed by the bulk of the population. 
It is generally recognised that gross restriction of protein, for instance, 
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is required to produce illness by itself but a lesser degree of restriction 
may be sufficient to cause illness when an individual is subjected to 
strain. The common strains such as growth, pregnancy, lactation, 
infection and surgical operation, which are normally overcome by 
the well-nourished without effort, may prove too much for those 
living on a diet as deficient in high-grade protein as is the common 
diet of Africans in Uganda. 

The effect of a well-balanced diet on the physical well-being of the 
natives of Uganda was demonstrated in a remarkable manner by the 
improvement in physique which took place among the men recruited 
into the army during the war. The importance of food production 
and nutrition on the health of the African population can scarcely 
be over-emphasised, and though much has been done by the war 
to alter long established dietary habits it must be recognised that a 
great deal of advice and education are still necessary before the 
essential conservatism of the people can be sufficiently broken to 
ensure that they appreciate the advantages of a better diet. A raising 
of their economic level will also be necessary before they can be assured 
of obtaining it. 

Malaria 

This is the most serious disease in Uganda. It occurs throughout 
the country and directly or indirectly takes a greater toll of life from 
both the indigenous and non-indigenous sections of the population 
than any other disease or infection. Its effect upon the health of the 
native population is incalculable and the combination of chronic 
malaria and malnutrition probably accounts for more than a fourth 
of all sickness among the African population. By inducing a state 
of subnormal health, characterised by lethargy and general lack of 
initiative, it sets up a vicious circle which, up to the present, has resisted 
all attempts to break it. 

The latest figures available show that during the year 1946 over 
112,500 cases. of this disease were treated at Government hospitals 
and dispensaries, with 242 deaths. It is hoped that the new insec- 
ticides such as DDT and more potent prophylactics such as paludrine 
will lead in the near future to a more effective control of the vectors 
of malaria and a marked reduction in its incidence. 


Venereal Disease 

The incidence of this disease is increasing and spreading to sections 
of the population previously almost untouched. The recruitment of 
large numbers of men into the army, with its consequent breaking 
down of the already-weakened tribal inhibitions, has greatly hastened 
a tendency that was apparent even in pre-war years. The increasing 
detribalisation and naturally polygamous habits of the African (com- 
bined with his laxity regarding sexual matters) tend to spread these 
diseases, once they are introduced into a new area. On the other 
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hand there is little tendency to conceal infection once it has been 
contracted, and. because of this the African can easily be induced to 
seek treatment. He will usually, however, only continue treatment 
as long as visible physical signs are present. He can seldom be induced 
to continue until complete cure is established, and in the majority 
of cases the production of a non-infectious state is the best that can 
be attained. 


Diseases of the Skin 


Skin diseases, including scabies, fungus infection, ulcers, abscesses, 
etc., account for roughly 5% of all cases seeking treatment at Govern- 
ment hospitals and dispensaries. Over 95,000 cases were treated 
in 1946, 10,092 of these being admitted as in-patients. Ulcer cases, 
which form a great part of the in-patient group, occupy hospital beds 
for prolonged periods and constitute a serious problem for hospital 
administrators. These patients are not acutely ill, but they require 
treatment and supervision over a lengthy period. Their occupation 
of beds often makes difficult the admission of more immediately urgent 
cases and leads to great overcrowding in the majority of hospitals. 
Malnutrition and avitaminosis are usually complications in these 
patients, as in so many of those who attend hospital for diseases of 
the skin. Its presence is often the basic factor causing the disability, 
and it always retards recovery and leads to prolonged convalescence. 
The close personal contact which exists between members of an African 
family facilitates the spread of the scabies parasite and fungus diseases 
of the skin, while the lack of personal cleanliness commonly leads to 
severe and persistent skin lesions from these causes. 


Diseases of the Respiratory System 

Respiratory diseases including pneumonia are extremely common. 
They accounted for 408 of the 2,872 deaths recorded at Government 
hospitals during 1946. There were 5,486 cases of pneumonia, 4,766 
being in-patients with 361 deaths, a fatality rate of 7.5% for those 
treated in hospitals. This is less than, one-third of the rate that 
prevailed before the introduction of sulphonamides. 


Trypanosomiasis. 

Only 214 cases of sleeping sickness, with 10 deaths in hospital, 
were diagnosed during 1946. The majority of these cases were found 
in the West Nile district. The continued reduction in the incidence 
of this disease is very satisfactory but the infection persists in certain 
areas, especially the Busoga and Mbale districts of the Eastern Province 
and the West Nile district of the Western Province. G.pallidipes 
is now known to be a vector of T.rhodesiense and increasing attention 
and study is being given to the habits of this species of fly by medical 
entomologists. 
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Relapsing Fever 

The continued prevalence of relapsing fever is a cause of great 
concern. 1,085 new cases were diagnosed in 1946. Present opinion 
tends to the belief that the vector tick, ornithodorus moubata, is being 
spread over the country by the migration of labourers entering Uganda 
from Ruanda-Urundi. It is hoped that the establishment of camps 
along the routes used by the immigrant labour will allow of more 
control being exercised than has been possible up to the present. 
Disinfestation of the personal belongings of travellers entering from 
Ruanda-Urundi by recognised routes has now been introduced. 


Typhoid Fever and Intestinal Disease 

Enteric Fever occurs sporadically throughout the country, and 291 
cases with 47 deaths were treated in Government hospitals during 
1946. No epidemics were reported during the year but the persistent 
occurrence of sporadic cases indicates the endemicity’of the disease 
and the necessity of care as regards the handling of food and the pro- 
tection of water supplies. 

Dysentry is also common throughout Uganda. During the year 
1,439 cases of dysentry were admitted to Government hospitals. There 
were 81 deaths among these. 


Cerebro-Spinal Fever 


This fever, which was comparatively rare twenty years ago in the 
Protectorate, has steadily increased in incidence. It is now established 
everywhere and smoulders on with small epidemic outbreaks. The 
Eastern Province was severely affected during 1946, having 3,756 
cases with 383 deaths. The total number of cases in the Protectorate 
was 6,348 with 684 deaths. Up to 1939 the mortality was over 50% 
of all cases, but the introduction of sulphapyridine treatment reduced 
the death rate to its present level. 


Summary 

Altogether 78,222 patients were admitted to Government hospitals 
or dispensaries in 1946 and 2,142,000 were treated as out-patients. 
There were 2,872 deaths among the in-patients, the principal killing 
diseases being : 


Pneumonia .. ey a fs .. 361 
Cerebro-Spinal Fever oe a3 -. 468 
Malaria i ae re ech .. 242 
Tuberculosis 130 
Dysentery ae a - .. «81 
Enteric Fever an 5 a on 47 


Relapsing Fever se a8 Ss 35 
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Provision for the Treatment and Prevention of Disease 

There are Government hospitals for Africans at all District Head- 
quarters and at some other towns that are not now centres of admin- 
istration. These hospitals vary in size: Mulago (Kampala) has over 
550 beds, and Mubende in Mengo District has only 50. A number 
of smaller hospitals are scattered throughout the Protectorate. These 
are supervised from the central district hospital and in turn have 
dependent on them a system of aid-posts. These latter are rural 
medical centres visited by itinerant staff from the subordinate district 
hospitals. Every district has its own ambulance for the transport 
of serious cases from subordinate hospitals, dispensaries and aid-posts 
to the central district hospital. 

Hospitals for Europeans are provided at Entebbe, Kampala, Jinja 
and Mbale, and for Asiatics at Entebbe, Kampala, Masaka, Jinja, Mbale, 
Soroti, Lira and Masindi. 

The Missions also’ maintain hospitals. The Church Missionary 
Society has ,hospitals for Europeans, Asiatics and Africans at 
Namirembe, Fort Portal and Kebale, and for Asiatics and Africans 
at Ngora in Teso district. The Catholic missions maintain hospitals 
for Africans and Asiatics at Nsambya, near Kampala, at Nkokonjeru 
in Mengo district, and at Fort Portal in Toro. 

This provision allows one hospital bed for every 1,360 of the total 
population. 

The care of lepers is undertaken in the main by the missionary 
bodies, under the general supervision of the Uganda Branch of the 
British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, and colonies for leprosy 
patients are maintained by them at the following centres : 








Centre No. resident | No. discharged | No. admitted 
1946 1946 1946 
Namagera a 481 113 189 
Nyenga = 258 42 88 
Bunyoni be 752 28 146 
Kumi... Re 409 25 30 
Ongino .. ot 532 26 : 23 





Maternity and Child Welfare Clinics 

Clinics supervised by European Nursing Sisters are established at 
all district headquarters hospitals. The missions also maintain 
clinics for this work. In spite of staff and transport difficulties, these 
services are constantly expanding. 

The training of African midwives is carried out at Namirembe and 
Nsambya mission hospitals according to the syllabus laid down by 
the Uganda Midwives Board. During 1946, 42 girls from these 
institutions obtained the certificate of the Midwives’ Board and were 
registered on the roll of midwives. 
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Medical Training 
Mulago Hospital (Kampala) is the main centre of medical training 
in the Protectorate. The Medical School attached to the hospital 
trains Assistant Medical Officers (course lasting 6 years) and sub- 
ordinate medical personnel such as dispensers, nurses and medical 
assistants (course lasting 3 years). The mission hospitals at Nami- 
rembe and Nsambya train nurses and midwives, the course for nurses 
extending over 3 years and for midwives 21 months. 


Retrospect 


The war years put a great strain on all the personnel of the Medical 
Department. The normal recruitment of Medical Officers in the 
United Kingdom was discontinued and it was found extremely difficult 
to maintain the numbers of the European Nursing Sisters at effective 
strength. Although essential services were well maintained, this was 
only possible by the redoubled efforts of the depleted staff, who had 
to shoulder the ordinary duties of the department and also the extra 
work associated with the war effort, such as the examination of recruits 
for the army. Not only was normal wastage not made up, but second- 
ment to the armed forces absorbed many Senior Medical Officers, 
Medical Officers and Nursing Sisters who could only be spared by 
curtailing some of the usual services provided. The increased strain 
under which officers of all departments laboured had its effect in a 
steady deterioration of health. The commonest signs of this deteri- 
oration, which was manifest in the personnel of all departments, were 
of neurotic origin and it was noticed that even when the numbers 
reporting sick were not increased, longer periods were required to 
restore the sick to normal health. 

By 1943 a 20% increase on the 1938 figures had been recorded in 
the number of officers of all departments on the sick list, and a like 
increase in working days was being lost by ill-health. In 1944 it 
became possible to allow a limited number of officials to take short 
leave in the United Kingdom and this helped to restore many who 
had found it impossible to regain their health in Uganda. 

The Uganda Medical Service personnel seconded to the army 
varied from time to time but in 1941, 3 senior medical officers, 8 medical 
Officers, 1 pathologist, 4 health inspectors, 2 nursing sisters and 77 
members of the subordinate staff were serving with the armed forces. 
By the end of 1943 some of these had been released and as an alternative 
to the release of others at that time two junior R.A.M.C. officers were 
seconded for civil duties in Uganda. A third R.A.M.C. officer was 
seconded later, and further releases of Uganda’s own personnel gradu- 
ally took place. By the end of 1945 all the Uganda Medical staff 
had returned. The three R.A.M.C. officers were withdrawn in 1945 
for demobilisation. 

Over 1,400 internees and more than 6,000 Polish refugees were 
accommodated in the Protectorate during the war. As a result it 
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became necessary in 1943 to make extra provision, by temporary 
buildings at the European Hospital, Kampala, for the treatment of 
many of these aliens. A number of Polish girls were trained as 
auxiliary nurses but the main burden of the medical care and nursing 
of these patients devolved on the medical staff of the territory. This 
was in addition to the supervision and guidance given to the Polish 
doctors in the refugee camps themselves. 


Epidemics and Serious Outbreaks of Disease 


Only two serious outbreaks of an epidemic nature occurred during 
the war years. Sleeping Sickness broke out in the last quarter of 
1940 and continued until mid-1943, and malaria appeared in epidemic 
form in 1944. 

The Sleeping Sickness outbreak occurred in South Busoga, in 
an area on the north shore of Lake Victoria which had had a 
serious outbreak in 1901-1905. On that occasion it is estimated 
that 100,000 died in Busoga, and the epidemic was only brought 
to a halt by evacuating the whole population from the lake shore and 
settling them inland, at a depth varying between two and fifteen miles. ~ 
The evacuated area remained empty for many years, but for some time ~ 
before the present outbreak Africans had begun to re-occupy and 
cultivate this land, forming small isolated communities in close contact 
with tsetse fly and game of all kinds. Large sugar-cane plantations had , 
been established nearby, and labour for these plantations was in part * 
recruited from immigrant Warundi and other tribes who had travelled ~ 
from the Belgian Congo via an endemic Sleeping Sickness district of ~ 
Tanganyika. Of the first three cases diagnosed two were immigrants ~ 


ere 


and most of the early cases occurred in the neighbourhood of the * 
large sugar estates. This would seem to point to an infection intro- > 
duced from Tanganyika to Busoga by immigrant labourers. ot 
From November, 1940, to mid-1943, 2,432 cases with 274 deaths 
were diagnosed. The spread of the disease was eventually checked 
by evacuation of the people from part of the area, prophylactic in- 
jections of antrypol and the establishment of large clearings. After : 
reaching a peak in March, 1942, the number of cases diagnosed dropped 
steeply and the epidemic aspect of the disease gradually receded. : 
In the outbreak which occurred in this area at the beginning of the 
century the disease was apparently spread by Glossina palpalis and : 
was of the Gambiense type. In the present outbreak, however, Glossina 
pallidipes was the chief vector and the disease was of the acute rhode- 
siense type. When the casual trypanosome was inoculated into rats 
many posterior nuclear forms developed, which is also in keeping” 
with the clinical findings, and supports the suspicion that the disease 
had been introduced from the rhodesiense sleeping sickness area of .. 
Tanganyika by immigrant labour. bi 
The second epidemic, which occurred in 1944, was of malaria. In - 
this outbreak even Township areas, which were protected by permanent - 
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drainage and routine oiling, were affected. The epidemic was fostered 
by unusual rains. Small showers at frequent intervals created con- 
ditions suitable for the breeding, in mass, of Anopheles gambiae and 
maderoutine control measures ineffective. Improvement in the weather, 
more intensive oiling and strict control of breeding places all helped 
to bring this epidemic to an end. 





_ Remuiting for the Armed Forces 
The recruitment of men for the fighting forces and the pioneer 
battalions continued throughout the war. The medical examinations 
* sstofitness were carried out by Medical Officers and Assistant Medical 
Officers as near to the recruits’ homes as possible. A high standard 
of fimess was aimed at and the number of persons rejected as unfit 
, Ws large. In order to reduce the number who could not reach the 
* physical standards demanded, a large acclimatisation camp was opened 
’ stTororo in 1942, where good food, graduated exercises and medical 
supervision rapidly improved the physique of many who would other- 
Wise have been classed as rejects. The camp proved of great value 
td made possible the acceptance of recruits of a lower standard than 
= wa originally insisted upon. 


: Medical Supplies and Drugs 

In order to reduce as far as possible the demands for shipping space 
for the transport of drugs and medical equipment from Great Britain 
- wid elsewhere, while ensuring the maintenance of sufficient stocks 
: ia the country to serve all sections of the population, Government 
became the sole importer in 1942. A local committee, on which 
Government, missions and private practitioners were represented, 
ic teduced to a minimum the list of drugs which it was considered 
| Mecessary to stock locally over the war period, and all orders were 
limited to the approved list. Orders were placed by Government 
ad distributed under Government control, the local traders being 
used as distributors. 

The pharmacist’s staff also helped by increasing considerably the 
local manufacture of certain medical supplies such as cataplasma, base 
omtments and base liniments, while local cotton lint was brought 
- ito use in replacement of imported tow and grey wool. The shortage 
. fquinine gave rise to some anxiety but with extreme care the stocks 
. ohand were made to suffice. 














HOUSING 
African 
The bulk of the indigenous population lives in houses built by the 
family on land which it owns or leases or has been allocated from 
tibal lands. The dwellings are circular or rectangular and sub- 
livided in accordance with social custom. Walls are of wattle and 
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mud and the roofs are grass thatched. The more affluent substitute 
corrugated iron or salvaged tins and drums for the grass roof as a 
safeguard against accidental fire and arson; few possess what we 
should call permanent houses. 

Because there are comparatively few Africans who subsist solely 
on wages villages are rare, and there are no slums at all comparable 
with those to be seen in other parts of Africa. But the seasonal and 
immigrant labourer is often compelled to live in small grass beehive 
huts as a squatter on land adjacent to his work, or in single huts and 
barrack rooms provided by his employer. 

Waterborne sanitation and electric lighting are practically non- 
existent, but potable water is being progressively supplied at stand- 
pipes or from boreholes where the density of the population justifies 
the expense. The great majority, however, depend on natural surface 
or shallow well supplies which may, in some parts of Uganda, be a 
day’s journey distant from the dwelling. 

The larger employers, including Government, have built a number 
of houses for their servants in recent years. At present the cost of 
permanent dwellings is around twelve shillings for each square foot 
of floor area, exclusive of furniture, public services and fittings. At 
this price there is no practical relationship between the yearly wage 
of twelve pounds for agricultural or unskilled labour and the rental 
value of a family house of, say, four hundred square feet of floor area. 

The solution to this problem is most likely to be found by making 
available at reasonable prices such essential parts as roof material, 
doors, windows and floor coverings and so enable the householder 
to build himself a better house in the traditional manner. In 
way initial and annual charges arising from overheads and labour 
can be eliminated. 

In furtherance of this idea the Civil Reabsorption Officer arranged 
for the importation, for sale to ex-service men, of £15,000 worth of 
building material. The consignment consisted of 360 tons of corru- 
gated iron sheets and a corresponding quantity of ironmongery. Fig- 
ures are not at present available to indicate the extent to which use 
will be made of these facilities. 

This remedy will rarely be applicable when the wage earner 
becomes fully urbanised. In that case, however, the loss of part 
subsistence from rural sources will probably be offset by greater 
efficiency and higher wages, and these factors might allow recourse 
to be had to more orthodox methods of providing sub-economic and 
ultimately, economic housing. 


Asian and European 


Both communitiés live in detached villas and bungalows, in hostels 
and on business-cum-residential plots in which the backs and/or 
upper storeys are used as dwellings. The majority of the poorer 
class Asians live in the last type of building, either in the Townships 
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or in small trading centres situated astride cross-roads. There is 
a shortage of housing of all types leading to a considerable degree of 
overcrowding in the older and smaller business-cum-residential plots 
in the larger townships. 

Building plots are available for occupation in all townships and 
existing public services can be extended to serve them, except in 
Kampala. New building by Government and Commerce is proceed- 
ing, but its extent is limited by the shortage of certain essential imported 
materials and of artisans. In Kampala the present lay-out is practically 
built up, while general use cannot be made of extensions recently 
planned until materials for the expansion of essential public services 
has been secured ; nevertheless negotiations are in train for the erection 
of fifty Asian dwellings in a part of the area where temporary services 
can be laid on. 


Sanitary Laws 

Building Rules made under the Public Health Ordinance are as 
stringent as in the larger municipalities in the United Kingdom. They 
are strictly enforced in townships, save in so far as special localities 
may be set aside where specific relaxations may be authorised for 
temporary structures ; these powers have been little used except by 
Government, as sub-standard buildings are economically unattractive 
to commercial enterprise. Consideration is being given to some 
modification of the present Building Regulations as they are considered 
unduly exacting in some respects. 


Retrospect 


Before the outbreak of war it had been realised that the time has 
come to improve on the type of housing provided for Africans in urban 
areas. Hitherto these had been in blocks of barrack-room type, 
frequently providing only one room for a married man with family. 
The war prevented the rapid provision of separate cottages and up 
to the beginning of 1946 the restrictions imposed by short supply of 
building materials delayed this policy still further. In 1944 Govern- 
ment called in Mr. Ernst May to advise on the town planning of 
Kampala with particular reference to the lay-out of a large area for 
African housing. During the war and up to the end of 1945 the 
immigration of Indians and their settlement in urban areas had increased 
rapidly, and the difficulties in providing adequate housing for those 
who cannot afford to build their own houses has resulted in over- 
crowding and other most undesirable living conditions. The ameli- 
oration of this situation has also been provided for in Mr. May’s 
scheme. 

Before the war there were few building contractors in Uganda. 
There had been from time to time one or two European building 
firms, and occasionally firms from Kenya had carried out contract 
works in Uganda ; but these were restricted to works of some mag- 
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nitude where the added cost of working away from their head office 
and workshops at Nairobi could be covered by the gross profit. There 
were a few African contractors who operated almost exclusively in 
African centres and did not compete with the Asian contractors in 
the bigger towns. Between 1938 and 1946 the number of African 
contractors has increased considerably, but they still confine their 
operations to such places as Saza and Gombolola headquarters and 
Mission stations. There they have carried out some very satisfactory 
work, which did not, however, include much housing. It is to be 
hoped that in the post-war period these men will find sufficient en- 
couragement to go in for house-building, and it is important that in 
the rural areas the standard of housing should be high to ensure 
healthy living conditions. During the same period the number of 
Asian firms of repute has not increased. Within the limits imposed 
by shortages of material they have provided some excellent houses 
in the urban areas, and here again it is to be hoped that they will 
continue to find house-building profitable. 

The town planning scheme prepared by Mr. May visualises the 
introduction of the modern conception of communal life such as 
large open spaces, playing fields, community centres, health clinics, 
all supplemented by modern utility services. Grouping of the houses 
has been arranged, but the buildings are normally separate. There 
will, however, be barrack accommodation for bachelor Africans comi 
to the town for short periods, whose design will exclude the unde- 
sirable features pertaining to large dormitories with inadequate air 
space and sanitary services. 

Up to the end of 1945 the amount of repair work carried out on 
permanent housing had to be reduced to the barest minimum, an 
it has only recently become possible to tackle arrears of this kind of 
work. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


The year 1946 has seen the birth of the new Department of Public 
Relations and Social Welfare. Early in the year a change of emphasis 
came about in the work of the Information Office. From being a 
channel for information mainly concerned with the country’s war 
effort, it was adapted and developed to cover the much wider field 
of economic and social development in the Territory. To this end 
a Public Relations Officer and an Assistant Public Relations Officer 
were appointed during the early part of the year, both having the 
journalistic and other publicity experience which was essential for 
carrying out the new programme. 

The output of articles and press statements both to the European 
and the vernacular press was gradually increased, and a news-service 
to the European press in Kenya and overseas was established to 
publicise events of interest that had taken place in Uganda. 

The daily monitoring of the B.B.C. news which had previously only 
appeared in the official bulletin was translated into the vernacular. 
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Transcripts were sent to the vernacular and European press and to 
Heads of Departments, and proved extremely popular. In the field 
of visual propaganda two wall-newspapers were started in Buganda 
at points where Africans were apt to congregate—at the Lukiko (the 
native parliament of the Province,) and at the African Restaurant in 
Kampala. The use of this medium of propaganda and information 
has only been limited by a lack of suitable photographic material. 

Owing to lack of equipment very little could be done during the 
year under review to develop the ancillary services of the sub-standard 
16 mm. film and the film-strip, or to make greater use of photographic 
exhibitions. New mobile cinema vans were ordered from England, 
and preliminary investigations were made into the possibility of en- 
larging the existing film library. 

At the end of 1945 thé Information Office was publishing three 
news-sheets twice weekly, in Luganda, Swahili and Gang respectively, 
as well as a special Luganda news-letter to the troops ; and two bulletins 
for use in African clubs, one in Lango and one in Acholi. It is planned 
as soon as printing facilities permit to merge these separate bulletins 
into one comprehensive magazine, but in the meantime considerable 
improvements have been made in their contents. The number of 
Luganda copies issued was increased from 13,790 to 15,300; the 
Swahili copies from 2,700 to 3,550; and the Gang copies from 520 
to 1,200, which was the greatest increase which the inadequate supplies 
of news-print would permit. Distribution is at present quite inade- 
quate but it is unlikely that the position can improve before the end 
of 1947 when it is hoped that the Government Printer will be able to 
undertake the Department’s printing requirements. 

In the later part of the year the Luganda news-letter to the troops 
was discontinued, and the opportunity was taken to issue a news- 
sheet in another vernacular, Lutoro, for the Western Province, which 
up to then had not been covered. This news-sheet is also eventually 
to be included in the magazine. } 

Although severely handicapped by lack of copy space, from Nov- 
ember onwards every endeavour was made to include in the Luganda 
news-sheet a regular women’s feature. 

In addition to the production of the news bulletin already mentioned, 
the Department also issued special pamphlets in the five main ver- 
naculars drawing the attention of the African public to the urgent 
necessity for conserving food stocks. A diary written by a member 
of the Uganda Police, describing his experiences during his visit to 
England as a Uganda representative at the Victory Parade, was also 
published in four vernaculars. 

The output of articles and press statements to the European and 
vernacular press was increased considerably during the year, 183 
being submitted to the press since June. Press conferences with the 
editors of the vernacular press which had been started during 1945 
were continued, but much more emphasis was placed on an interchange 
of opinion than had hitherto been the practice. Throughout the 
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year weekly monitoring reports of the vernacular press were issued 
to the heads of certain departments, and this service was extended to 
include the preparation of a weekly press summary for despatch to 
the Colonial Office. 

None of the ordered seven mobile cinema vans had arrived before 
the end of the year, but 244 safaris with total mileage of 4,297 miles 
were undertaken by the two mobile cinema vans available, which had 
been running continuously throughout the war, and 245 shows were 
given in various parts of the Territory. During the year 24 strip- 
film projectors were received from overseas and were distributed to 
missions and schools together with a constant change of films as these 
were procurable from Britain. Much more use can be made of the 
16 mm. film, the strip film, and still photography when facilities are. 
available for their production in the territory itself. It is hoped thata - 
series of propaganda cartoons will be available for distribution to the 
vernacular press in the early part of 1947. 2 

The weekly edition of 1,000 copies of a news-sheet in Gujarati was 
maintained throughout the year, and discussions were held with 
representative Indian leaders to decide on ways and means of developing - 
the Department’s work among the Asian population in the Territory. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Preliminary work for the establishment of the Social Welfare side — 
of the new Department was carried out during the first nine months ~ 
of the year under the supervision of the Secretary for African Affairs. _ 

In January a Social Welfare Adviser was appointed to make a survey 
of the possible scope of social welfare work in the Territory and to - 
make recommendations for its development, and as an outcome of | 
his survey it was decided to undertake the training of Africans as - 
Welfare Assistants and as members of propaganda teams. 

This scheme was inaugurated on the arrival in May of a Social 
Welfare Organiser who was made responsible for the technical aspects 
of training at the projected Welfare Training Centre. Meanwhile 
three Women Welfare Officers had arrived from England and were 
posted to different Provinces to obtain the necessary local background 
for their future work. 

When the Director of the new Department of Public Relations 
and Social Welfare arrived in October the Training Centre was in 
full operation with about 60 students in residence, and the Women | 
Welfare Officers had gained considerable experience in the Provinces 
to which they had been posted. 

For the remaining three months of the year attention was mainly - 
directed to planning the broad lines of departmental policy, completing | 
the training of the African Welfare Assistants, and recruiting respon- ° 
sible African women staff. The Department is now in a position 
to start practical work in the field early in the New Year. 
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Retrospect 

The 3rd September, 1939, saw the inception of an official Information 
Office in Uganda. At the time, it was conceived mainly as a war 
measure to present to the people of the Protectorate the true facts behind 
the outbreak of war in Europe; to keep them informed of current 
events in the international field; and to expose and prevent harmful 
rumours. 

To carry out these functions, the following media of information 
were gradually developed: small but useful news-sheets in English, 
Indian and the main vernacular languages ; articles in the European 
and African press, mobile cinemas using the 16 mm. film; and in 
Kampala, the main business centre of the Territory, broadcasting 
over land lines to certain fixed points. At a later stage, when African 
troops were serving outside Uganda, special news-sheets were pro- 
duced and distributed to them through East Africa Command. News 
items were also supplied to various Army newspapers. Throughout 
the war full advantage was taken of the many services extended by 
the Ministry of Information in London, such as still photographs and 
Posters which were circulated to and displayed at District Head- 
quarters in all parts of the territory. 

As soon as the European war ended, the Information Office con- 
centrated its efforts on informing the public on the progress of events 
in the Far East, although naturally a certain publicity had already 

given to this theatre of war as many of the African troops engaged 
there had been recruited from Uganda. When Japan surrendered, 
some of the Information Office’s services were reduced as they had 
for the time being ceased to be useful. Broadcasting by means of land 
lines in Kampala was discontinued as it had caused continual inter- 
ference with the normal telephone service ; and the English bulletin 
which had appeared thrice weekly soon appeared only once a week. 


Chapter VIII: Legislation 


During the years 1939 to 1945 inclusive 163 Ordinances were passed, 
of which 96 were amending Ordinances. 

During the same period Emergency Legislation under the Emer- 
gency Powers (Defence) Acts, 1939 and 1940, was enacted. This 

lation, which is now being repealed by stages, was in common 

form and most of it was based on Defence Regulations made in the 
United Kingdom and enacted in the other East African territories. 

During the year 1946 thirty-five Ordinances were passed, of which 
twenty-three were amending Ordinances. The following are the 
More important enactments : 

Police (Amendment) Ordinance gives power to the Commissioner of 
Police, subject to the directions of the Governor, to regulate and 
control all traffic in a disturbed area, call in all firearms, prohibit the 
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carrying of weapons, impose a curfew, and take possession of property. 
Little variation has been made in the powers at present held by 
Provincial Commissioners to apportion the cost of disturbances a- 
mongst the inhabitants of a disturbed area. It also created the ranks 
of Assistant Commissioner, Chief Inspector and Probationer Constable, 
which were not provided for in the principal Ordinance. 

Amendment of Laws (Defence) Ordinance provides that certain 
Regulations made under the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act, 1939, 
which amended the statutory Law of the Protectorate should become 
part of such statutory Law. This method of giving permanent effect 
to amendments of Ordinances made by Defence Regulations was based 
on the method adopted in Section 15 of the Emergency Laws (Tran- 
sitional Provisions) Act, 1946. 

Co-operative Societies Ordinance provides comprehensive legislation 
suitable for regulating Co-operative Societies of all kinds. Different 
types of societies will need different degrees of help and guidance. It 
was therefore considered necessary to provide for the full measure 
of control which any society, especially in its infancy, may need, and 
to give the Governor the power to exempt from the operation of 
certain sections of this Ordinance societies or classes of societies for 
which such intensive supervision would not be appropriate. 

Pharmacy and Poisons Ordinance replaces the Drugs and Poisons 
Ordinance (Cap. 59, Revised Edition, 1935) and brings legislation on 
this subject into line with similar legislation in other parts of the 
Empire. 

Hotels Ordinance provides for control over hotels for the purpose 
of securing reasonable standards of cleanliness, sanitation and service. 
The control is exercised by a Board appointed by the Governor. 
Hotels are required to be licensed ; and licences are granted only to 
applicants who satisfy the Board as to their fitness to manage an hotel 
and as to the suitability of the hotel premises. The Board may cancel 
licences in certain eventualities. Provision is made for a fair hearing 
in all matters involving a decision of the Board, and for an appeal to 
the Governor in Council from all decisions of the Board. The Or- 
dinance does not apply to hotels which cater for natives only. 

Affiliation Ordinance provides machinery under which the father 
of an illegitimate child may be required by an order of the Court to 
contribute to its support. It does not apply to cases in which both 
the mother and the father of the child are natives. 

Uganda Employment Ordinance replaces the existing Masters and 
Servants Ordinance (Cap. 106) with an Ordinance more in keeping 
with modern conditions. It endeavours to implement many of the 
recommendations made by the 1938 Commission of Enquiry into the 
Uganda Labour situation and contains sections taken from Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Nyasaland legislation. Sections relating to the care 
of employees, contracts of service and the discretionary powers of 
magistrates are based on local law. The Ordinance, when it is brought 
into operation, will apply to all employees, irrespective of race, who 
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do not receive more than a prescribed maximum monthly wage which 
will be fixed by the Governor under Section 4 by notice in the Gazette. 

Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance introduces legislation which 
provides for compensation to be paid to a workman or his dependants 
in the event of his being injured or killed by an accident in the course 
of his employment. The Mining Ordinance (Cap. 110, Revised 
Edition 1935) provided such a scheme of compensation for persons em- 
ployed in prospecting or mining operations and now all workmen as 
defined in the Ordinance, have a similar right to compensation. 
The Ordinance adopts, with certain modifications, the statute law 
Suing in England, save that no provision is made for industrial 


e. 

Cotton Seed Export Duty Ordinance. It was considered desirable 
in the interests of the public revenue that cotton seed exported from 
the Protectorate should be subject to an export duty. Ginned cotton 
has been subject to such a duty for many years. 

Companies (Amendment) Ordinance was enacted with the main 
object of preventing the formation and operation of bogus companies. 
It is partly based on recommendations made by the Registrar of 
Companies and to a great extent on recommendations contained in 
the Report of Mr. Justice Cohen on English Company Law Amend- 
ment, published in June, 1945. Six out of the seven amending sections 
of this Ordinance owe their origin to this Report. 

Employment of Children (Amendment) Ordinance gives legislative 
effect to recommendations contained in articles 17 to 28 of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference Recommendation No. 70 of 1944. 

Tea Cess Ordinance makes provision for the imposition of a cess 
on all made tea manufactured in the Protectorate, a provision which 
has hitherto existed in section 14 of the Tea (Control) Ordinance, 
1940, That Ordinance expires on the 24th of February, 1947. This 
Ordinance provides for the continuance of power to impose the cess. 
The objects for which the proceeds of the cess may be used are set 
out in Section 8. 


Chapter IX: Law and Order 


JUSTICE 


The law in force in the Protectorate consists of Orders in Council, 
Queen’s and King’s Regulations made by the Commissioner between 
1897 and 1902, and Ordinances made by the Government between 
1902 and 1920, or passed by the Legislative Council and assented to 
by the Secretary of State since 1920. Various imperial Acts of 
Parliament and Indian Acts (notably the Indian Contract Act) have 
been applied either in part or in whole by Order in Council and by 
Local Ordinance, In addition there are proclamations, rules and 
orders made under the above provisions. 
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Subject as above, the Common Law of England, the Doctrines 
of Equity, and all Statutes of General Application in force in England 
on 11th August, 1902, apply in the Protectorate. It was laid down, | 
however, in the Order in Council constituting the Courts that in all - 
cases where natives are involved regard should be had to native law - 
and custom in so far as they are not inconsistent with justice and 
morality or in conflict with Protectorate laws, and that substantial - 
justice should always be done without undue regard for technicalities. ~ 


Courts 


His Majesty’s High Court of Uganda, established by the Uganda 
Order in Council 1902, has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over 
all persons and matters in Uganda. It is presided over by a Chief - 
Justice and 2 Puisne Judges, and exercises jurisdiction both as a 
Court of First Instance and as an Appellate Court from Subordinate 
Courts, both ‘British and Native, over which it has supervisory powers 
and revisional jurisdiction. Subject to certain limitations, appeals 
lie from its decisions to His Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern 
Africa. 


Subordinate Courts 


In each Administrative district there is constituted by the Sub- 
ordinate Courts Ordinance a District Court, and there are also other 
Subordinate Courts of the Ist, 2nd or 3rd class according to the powers | 
conferred on the magistrate holding the Court. The District Court - 
is presided over by a permanent Resident Magistrate in the more 
busy districts, or otherwise by the District Magistrate, who is appointed | 
by the Governor ; or in the absence of such appointment the officer ~ 
appointed to the chief executive administration of the district. Other 
Subordinate Courts are presided over by Magistrates of the classes . 
mentioned, appointed by the Governor, who vary in number according - 
to the number of officers holding magisterial and judicial powers - 
stationed in the various districts. The powers and jurisdiction of - 
these British Subordinate Courts are regulated by the Subordinate , 
Courts Ordinance and the Criminal and Civil Procedure Codes. 





Native Courts 


Native Courts administer Native Customary Law and such Native 
Laws and Rules as are enacted by Native Councils empowered to 
legislate. These Councils vary in composition and powers, and the 
enactments are subject to confirmation either by the Governor 
or by the Provincial Commissioner. The Jurisdiction of Native 
Courts in both Civil and Criminal cases is subject to the limits as 
set out in the Buganda Courts Ordinance and the Native Courts 
Ordinance. These Ordinances, passed in 1940, re-enacted and defined 
more precisely, with certain modifications, the existing constitution, 
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powers and limitations of Native Courts. The Buganda Courts 
Ordinance also introduced the new post of Judicial Adviser to the 
Buganda Government. A number of Protectorate Ordinances, or 
parts of them, may be, and have been, subjected to the jurisdiction 
of Native Courts. 

Native Courts are set up by Warrants, which describe the con- 
stitution of the Court, and its limits of jurisdiction, and lay down the 
rights of appeal. These Courts vary considerably in constitution, 
but in general fall into 3 classes : a central court for each administration 
area, county courts below these, and the Court of the Chiefs subor- 
dinate to the County Chiefs. 

Civil Cases in which natives alone are involved come before Native 
Courts, unless the case is one governed by an Enactment which has 
not been applied to Native Courts, e.g., The Partnership Ordinance. 

The main types of cases coming before the High Court in its criminal 
capacity are as follows : 


(i) Treason. 

(ii) Cases, committed to it by Subordinate Courts, e.g., Murder, 
Manslaughter and Rape or attempts at these crimes (which 
Subordinate Courts are not empowered to try). 

(iii) The more serious criminal offences, if the accused is not a native. 

(iv) A Subordinate Court also has power to commit any person for 
trial before the High Court if in its opinion the offence, though 
triable by itself or some other Subordinate Court is not suitable 
for such trial. When trying criminal cases the High Court 
sits with 2 or more assessors. Up to the present the overwhelming 
majority of cases committed to the High Court have been for 
Homicide, and, outside the Buganda Province, Rape. 


_ The Civil Cases which come before the High Court are of all varieties, 
including all the cases dealt with in England by the Probate, Divorce 
and Admiralty Division, and by the Bankruptcy Court (subject always 
to the Subordinate Courts’ jurisdiction in these matters below a certain 
pecuniary limit or in non-contentious proceedings). 

The majority of cases are for simple debt or breach of contract, 
actions for Tort being comparatively rare. Bankruptcy and Companies’ 
Causes which declined during the war years are now showing a ten- 
dency to increase. Miscellaneous causes include such varying items 
as confirmation of Native Courts’ judgments and injunctions to restrain 
Tegistration or transfer in matters concerning land registered under 
the Registration of Titles Ordinance ; Applications under the Marriage 
Ordinance, Adoption of Children Ordinance, and Inquests Ordinance. 

In its Appellate and Revisional jurisdiction the High Court hears 
appeals from the Subordinate Courts both criminal and civil, and 
petitions for revision from the Native Courts, the latter however being 
rarely entertained unless the appropriate rights of appeal have already 
been exhausted. Appeals are heard by one Puisne Judge unless the 
Chief Justice otherwise directs. Cases may also be stated for the 
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High Court from Subordinate Courts, and these must be heard by 
not less than two Puisne Judges. 

The day to day Criminal work of Subordinate Courts is much the 
same as that of a Police Magistrate in England, while their civil work 
resembles that of a County Court. In addition, the Resident Magis- 
trate or District Magistrate performs the functions of a Coroner and 
is the Certifying Officer under the Mental Treatment Ordinance. 
In recent years much of the time of Magistrates has been devoted 
to cases under the Defence Regulations, especially Price Control 
offences. 

Cases of Outstanding Interest. The Riots and Disturbances in 
1945 produced a crop of cases of a type which had rarely previously 
been before the Courts. One of the most important cases during 
the past few years was the trial of George William Senkatuka, for the 
murder of Martin Luther Nsibirwa, the Prime Minister of Buganda, 
as he was entering Namirembe Cathedral for morning prayers. The 
murder had a political motive, based on opposition to a law passed 
by the Buganda Government whereby the Kabaka was empowered 
to acquire native-owned freehold land for public purposes. The 
accused was convicted and executed, his appeal to the Court of Appeal 
for East Africa having been dismissed. 


POLICE 


The Police Force now comprises 58 Police Officers and Inspectors, 
37 Sub-Inspectors and 1,130 rank and file. In 1946 an important 
administrative reorganisation was introduced, Provincial Superin- 
tendents being abolished and each Officer in Charge of a District 
dealing direct with Police Headquarters. The advantages of the new 
system are that young officers have to take more responsibility ; that 
the senior officers at Headquarters see much more of the work and 
capabilities of all officers in charge of Districts; and that District 
matters requiring reference to Headquarters are dealt with far more 
expeditiously. 

At the close of the year all District Police were for the first time 
under the command either of a gazetted Officer or a European Inspector, 
and officers of the Provincial Administration who in some areas had 
previously supervised the work of the Police in addition to their own 
duties were thus freed from the extra burden of administering District 
Police and Prisons. At the end of the year 15.07% of the Force 
strength of African ranks were men having 10 years service or more. 
This represents an increase of nearly 100% over the corresponding 
figure for 1939, and is an encouraging result of the Department’s 
settled policy over this period. : 

The strength of the Police Signals Section at the end of the year 
was 41 Constables and 2 Inspectors, further wireless stations having 
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been opened at Moroto, Soroti, Mbale and Mbarara during the year. 
With the number of stations in operation two control stations are now 
established in Kampala. The Signals Section has proved to be of 
great value in everyday work of the Force and has speeded up communi- 
cations to a high degree. Two riot lorries were also equipped with 
two-way wireless sets. 

The Police Service Unit raised in 1942 was taken over from seconded 
Military Officers by one temporary Assistant Superintendent and 
four temporary Inspectors. The Moroto detachment provides a chain 
of two-man outposts in the southern part of Karamoja, between 
Moroto and the boundary of Karamoja and Mbale Districts, for the 
purpose of enforcing the District Commissioner’s orders regarding 
tribal movement of cattle for watering and grazing, and thereby pre- 
venting cattle raiding. Members of the Service Unit are inter-change- 
able with the regular Police as both undergo the same training. 

In the early part of the year recruiting was at its lowest ebb, and 
some candidates had to be accepted who did not even approximate 
to the already lowered standard. By May however, the Force was 
up to its active numerical strength and the recruiting of ex-soldiers, 
the return of trained men who had been seconded to the Army and 
Somalia Gendarmerie, and the reductions in the Force establishment 
(Police Service Unit and the Guard Company) envisaged for 1947, 
altered the outlook entirely and made possible, by the end of the year, 
a reversion of the pre-war standard of literacy required from pros- 
pective recruits. 

The programme of work for the training school is designed to 
cover a period of 8 months, though this is elastic and may be stretched 
to 12 months or longer, or shortened to 6 months according to the 
standard of the recruits. The actual figures of hours devoted to the 
various subjects are as under : 


Military subjects, 250 periods. 

School first-aid and unclassified subjects, 278 periods. 
Introduction :—Miscellaneous Police subjects, 40 periods. 
Traffic Law and duties, 60 periods. 

General Police duties, 102 periods. 

Criminal Law, Procedure, Evidence and Investigation, 124 periods 


At the beginning of the year 83 probationers and 7 buglers were 
under training, and during the year 113 probationers and 12 buglers 
were enlisted. 

Four promotional courses were held during the year, attended by a 
total of 47 non-commissioned officers and 59 Constables, which resulted 
in 4 promotions to Head Constables, 3 to Station Sergeants, 20 to 
Sergeants, and 34 to First and Second Corporal, thus solving the 
non-commissioned officer shortage which had been a problem for 
some time. 39 Constables returned from secondment to the Military 
and Police Forces of Occupied Territories and underwent varying 
Periods of training at refresher courses prior to re-posting. 
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The Annual Force Literacy Examinations were conducted from 
the Training School and the following results obtained : 


Candidates Passes 
English eh 97 13 
Swahili ve 170 43 


The number of African ranks drawing literate allowances on the 
31st December, 1946, as compared with 1939 was as follows :— 


1939 1946 
English Allowance only .. 18 11 
Kiswahili Allowance only .. 498 525 
Both English and Kiswahili.. 34 63 


The allowance paid are at the rate of Shs.9/- a month for English 
and Shs.3/- a month for Swahili. 

Bicycle patrols were maintained regularly in all districts. 

Escorts for the movement of specie and ivory of an estimated value 
of £304,272 were provided, in addition to 215 escorts for prisoners 
and lunatics. . 

During the year 937 men were exercised in musketry courses and 
of these 82 were classified as marksmen, 115 as first-class shots, 235 
as second-class shots, and 144 as third-class shots. 

In 1946, 2,446 motor drivers were tested and of these 1,476 passed. 
the tests. The corresponding figures for 1939 were 814 and 532. 
The huge increase in the number of tests was largely due to the de— 
mobilisation of African askaris, a large number of whom had been 
drivers in the Army. 

The increase in the number of drivers and in the number of vehicles 
licensed resulted in a considerable increase in the number of accidents 
and of persons killed or injured. These accidents were largely caused 
by commercial vehicles, and the great majority of drivers were Africans 
in charge of heavy lorries. Most of the fatal and serious accidents 
were caused by excessive speed of heavy vehicles, with resultant loss 
of control. Although those drivers who passed the strict driving 
tests satisfied the examiners that they were fully capable of driving 
heavy vehicles, it has become clear that this only applied to the drivers 
when under close supervision. 

The Police Department is also responsible for the provision and 
maintenance of fire brigades. The Kampala and Jinja fire engines 
attended 10 and 16 fires respectively, the estimated value of prope: 
destroyed being Shs.123,370/-: Mr. J. P. Powell, Fire Master of 
Nairobi Municipal Council, visited Kampala and Jinja by invitation 
in October and submitted a report. 

The Police continued the work of supervising offenders, of whom 
there were 141 under supervision at the end of the year, in addition | 
to 650 persons not under a Court Order of Police Supervision, but | 
listed as suspected persons. | 

Immigration and Passport control matters also continued to be | 
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dealt with by the Police Department and 3,612 persons were admitted 
to the Protectorate either permanently, or as visitors, or as travellers 
in transit. 1,778 new passports were issued, 4,316 were renewed, 
and 741 endorsed, apart from letters of recommendation for foreign 
subjects having no Consul in East Africa, and Emergency Certificates 
for persons claiming to be British subjects who were unable to furnish 
sufficient information to warrant issue of a passport. 

At the close of the year the Finger Print Bureau contained classified 
sets of finger prints of 127,599 persons, of whom 36,368 were re- 
convicted criminals. During the year the finger prints of 6,291 accused 
persons were examined and classified of whom 2,070 were proved to 
have had previous convictions. 

The number of cases of murder and manslaughter reported during 
the year was 359, and the number of attempts was 52, of which 254 
and 25 cases respectively were brought to Court. 

In the Magistrates’ Courts 182 persons were convicted for burglary 
and housebreaking, 317 for thefts and 31 for arson, in addition to 
cases dealt with by Native Courts. The crime of arson is one which 
is very difficult to detect and very easy to commit in African villages, 
and one to which Africans resort in some areas as a means of revenge 
on their enemies ; there was an increase in the number of cases in 
certain districts during the year, particularly in Toro. 

Considering that 1946 was a year of change from war-time to peace- 
time conditions and the return of many thousands of askaris to civil 
life, law and order was successfully maintained and much credit is 
due to the returning askari, as well as to the organisations, both civil 
and military, responsible for demobilisation and re-absorption. 

All District Headquarters Police Stations in the Protectorate are 
now built in permanent materials. There are 21 Sub-Stations, of 
which 15 are in permanent materials and of modern design, and 4 are 
of the mud and thatch type. An extension to Police Headquarters, 
Kampala, was under construction at the close of the year, comprising 
5 offices for the senior officers at Headquarters and a waiting room. 
This will allow for much needed expansion of the C.I.D. and Immi- 
gration Departments. A modern Sub-Station at Old Kampala was 
opened in December, and this will decentralise work from the District 
et tial which had previously been the only Police Station in 


On the occasion of The King’s Birthday in June, a combined parade 
of 2 Companies of the 2nd K.A.R. and 2 Companies of the Police, 
together with the combined bands, was held at Kampala, when Honours 
and Decorations were presented by the Governor. 


Retrospect 

The most exceptional event with which the Department had to 
deal in the last seven years was the outbreak of rioting and disturbances 
in connection with the general strike in January, 1945. Sir Norman 
Whitley, then Chief Justice of the Protectorate, was appointed a 
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Commissioner to inquire into those disturbances, and his compre- 
hensive report, which was published on the 14th June, 1945, includes 
an account of the main incidents and the steps taken to deal with the 
strikes and disturbances. The following extract from his report 
summarises the work done by the Police: 

** 62. Police. The general opinion is that the police did magni- 
ficently. With the Police Service Unit of 200 away on duty 
in the Eastern Province there were available in Kampala on the 
on the 15th January only some 130 officers and other ranks. 
They had to deal with innumerable calls coming from every 
part of a very wide area and until the evening of the 15th they 
were without any military assistance. They were perpetually 
on the move and I have heard nothing but praise for the courage, 
restraint, steadfastness with which they, Europeans, Asians 
and Africans alike, discharged what was always an arduous 
and difficult and often a very dangerous task. They were 
always heavily outnumbered, often unarmed and had to deal 
with a very elusive opposition in an area full of back lanes and 
alleyways. In the absense of the Commissioner and Deputy 
Commissioner the Headquarters Staff Officer, Mr. Deegan, 
and the Superintendent in charge of Buganda Province, Mr. 
Peskett, disposed of their meagre forces to the best possible 
advantage and immediately summoned all available reinforce- 
ments from outside. The rioters appear to have concentrated 
on the European Officers as targets for their missiles. Two 
were fortunate to avoid being killed and others were saved from 
serious injury by their stout military helmets. In Jinja and 
elsewhere the police also did their work most efficiently.” 

The Police Service Unit referred to was raised in 1942 as a war- 
time measure and in the absence of all Military Units from the Protec- 
torate, with the object of dealing with any internal disturbances. The 
authorised establishment was 300 of all ranks, reduced in 1943 to 200. 
Detachments were posted at Lira, Gulu and Kampala, and the unit 
was in the charge of seconded Military Officers. After the distur- 
bances in January, 1945, the establishment was raised again to 314 
of all ranks. 

Cattle raiding in Karamoja broke out in January, 1945, and a further 
detachment was posted permanently at Moroto. The detachment 
at Bubulu was reinforced and posts established on the borders of 
Karamoja and Senei country on the north side of Mount Elgon. The 
detachment at Kampala was also reinforced. 

The 1945 disturbances also emphasised the need for Police com- 
munications by wireless which had long been felt. Later in that 
year 14 transmitting and receiving sets for general use and 4 sets for 
close range mobile use, as well as the necessary maintenance equip- 
ment, were obtained from Army Stores. 

20 African ranks of the Uganda Police were given a course of E.A. 
Corps Signals Training at Nanyuki, and by the end of the year members 
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of the force had taken over the Police Signals Section, and stations 
were opened at Kampala, Jinja, Entebbe, Mubende, Fort Portal and 
Masaka Police Stations. 

A new Training School at Nsambya was completed just before the 
outbreak of the war, but was handed over to the General Officer 
Commanding for military purposes. It was taken over and occupied 
for the first time by the Police Department in June, 1940. Recruiting 
became a major problem in 1942 when, owing to the prior demands 
of the armed forces, it began to be difficult to recruit men of the right 
type and of the requisite qualifications for service in the Police. As 
aresult the standard required of recruits had to be lowered. Another 
difficulty encountered was the lack of knowledge of Swahili, the 
language in which training is carried out. The need for some common 
language will be appreciated when it is understood that 17 tribes 
and as many languages or dialects may be represented in a squad of 
25 men. There was, however, one encouraging feature of the period, 
namely the increase in the percentage of African ranks with more 
than 10 years service from 9.06% in 1939, to 19.62% in 1945. 

In 1944 it was decided that the Protectorate Police should deal 
with all crime reported in Township areas, but outside these areas 
only the following types of crime would be investigated ; (a) Murder, 
Manslaughter and allied offences; (6) Rape; (c) Dacoity; (d) Bur- 
glaries, Housebreaking or Arson where non-native property is affected ; 
(e) other Penal Code offences where a non-native is the complainant 
or alleged to be the accused ; ( f ) Offences against the Traffic Ordinance 
and Local and Special Laws cognisable to the Police. 

In all crime reported to the Police, not scheduled as above, the 
complainant is referred to the Native Administration concerned, 
which is responsible for taking action. 


PRISONS 


There are, in Uganda, two classes of prison, one maintained by 
the Protectorate Government, and the other by individual Native 
Administrations. The former category comprises a Central Prison, 
aPrison Farm Camp and eleven District Prisons. The Central Prison, 
situated at Luzira provides accommodation in accordance with Medical 
standards for 843 prisoners of all races and categories, while the District 
Prisons, which cater for African offenders only, are of varying capacities, 
but usually provide for rather under 100 prisoners. At the Central 
Prison complete separation is maintained between males and females, 
juveniles and adults, and between Africans, Asians and Europeans. 
In so far as accommodation permits first offenders are segregated from 
recividists according to distinctions of sex, age and race. The main 
industries in this prison are carpentering and tailoring, most of the 
uniforms required for African Staffs of Government Departments 
and Native Administrations being made here, together with furniture 
and miscellaneous articles for Government Departments. Juvenile 
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prisoners are given elementary instruction in the three ‘‘R’s” and 
in simple carpentery. 

At Kawalya Prison Farm, situated some 36 miles from Kampala, 
accommodation is provided under conditions of camp life and minimum 
security for some 300 selected first offenders, who are at present 
actively employed on clearing of farm land and in making burnt bricks 
to be used in the erection of Permanent quarters for themselves and 
the Warder Staff. This experiment is having markedly beneficial 
results and there can be little doubt that life under Prison Camp 
conditions is preferable to that within a walled prison both for prisoners 
and warder staff alike. 

The Prisons situated at eleven District Headquarters throughout 
the Protectorate retain only short-term first offenders, the non-criminal - 
type of prisoner, and remanded prisoners. Long-term offenders 
and recividists are held for the minimum period before being sent 
on to Luzira. These District prisons are normally administered by 
the local European Police Officer, an arrangement which, while con- 
venient, is not entirely satisfactory. The subordinate Warder Staff 
is composed of Africans who undergo a course of six months instruc-— 
tion before being posted to a prison for full-time duties, which consist 
largely of day-to-day supervision of the prisoners at their tasks on the 
Prison Farm, fuel cutting, and general anti-malarial work in and 
around the Government Station. 

The European Staff of the Prisons Department consists of a Com-, 
missioner, an Assistant Commissioner, a Superintendent, three Senior 
Assistant Superintendents, four Assistant Superintendents, a Prison 
Farm Manager (temporary) and a Superintendent Approved Schools. 
All the executive European staff is employed at the Central Prison 
and the Prison Farm Camp. The general administration and control 
of the Protectorate Prisons Service is in the hands of the Commissioner, 
assisted since early in the year by an Assistant Commissioner. 

The ever-present problem of juvenile delinquency has, owing to - 
the lack of Approved Schools or similar institutions with trained 
staff, never been adequately tackled in Uganda. Steps to remedy 
this deficiency are, however, being taken and it is hoped that the 
plans envisaged will take practical effect in the course of the coming | 

ear. 

~ In 1946 a total of 6,669 prisoners were committed to Protectorate 
prisons and the daily average population was 2,168. Their health 
has been generally satisfactory. There were 34 deaths due mainly . 
to pneumonia, malaria and cardiac failure. Executions during the 
year, all of which are carried out in the Central Prison, numbered 23, 

Native Administration Prisons, which cater for offenders convicted 
of non-criminal or petty offences by Native Courts are situated at 
all district headquarters, and supervised by officers of the Provincial 
Administration. The maintenance of these prisons is the responsi- , 
bility of Native Administrations and the warder staff, who wear q 
uniform of their own, are employees of the local Native Administration. . 
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The years from 1939 to 1945 were for the Prisons Department 
largely characterised by increased responsibilities on the one hand 
and reduced staff coupled with restricted physical resources on the 
other. The number of prisoners committed to the Protectorate 
Prisons during 1945 was 7,753 with a daily population of 2,233. The 
corresponding figures for 1938 were 5,118 and 1,318 respectively. 

Improvements have been effected during the war years in the spheres 
of staff organisation, prison management, and building. In 1941 
increased opportunities for responsibility were afforded to African 
Assistant Jailers, and in the light of the experience gained over the 
previous 4 years since the post was created the period of probation 
and training was extended to three years, one of which must be spent 
in the ranks. In 1941 the Warder Staff was reorganised and the old 

. Sliding scale of five grades replaced by the introduction of a system 
of definite ranks emphasing the distinction between non-commissioned 
officers and men. 

Despite war-time restrictions building has gone forward, and in 
1941 new and better buildings were erected in the Juvenile Section 
outside the Central Prison. Improvements were also effected to the 
Clerks’ accommodation, and four houses were erected for African 
Jailers. Constructional work of any magnitude has not, however, 
been possible and lack of reformatory and remand accommodation 
together with added and increasing difficulties in connection with 
segregation have been felt throughout the war period. To some 
extent the Courts assisted in mitigating these problems by a wider 
use of the Probationary (binding over) system in the case of first 
offenders, and the introduction of a scheme whereby Juvenile vagrants 
sentenced to be returned to their homes are sent back immediately 
without prior detention in prison. 

Throughout the war years,’ despite periodic food shortages, the 
standard of health has on the whole remained satisfactory. 

A large amount of tailoring work was undertaken during the war 
for the Military Authorities, and in addition large quantities of 
furniture and camouflage netting were produced. 

January, 1945, saw the introduction of a new Prisons Ordinance 
and Rules thereunder, which provided for the setting up of the ‘‘Uganda 
Prisons Service” and re-defined in detailed Regulations regarding 
Present administration, staff organisation, discipline and terms of 


service. 
Chapter X: Public Utilities 


ELECTRICITY ~- 


The East African Power and Lighting Company Limited operates 
electricity undertakings at Kampala and Jinja; there are also a few 
small installations operated by Government in detached institutions, 
and a number of domestic units. 
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The Company’s installations came into operation in 1937 as pilot 
plants of 500 kilowatts at Kampala and 100 kilowatts at Jinja. Demand | 
has doubled and the Company has had difficulty in keeping pace with ° 
it during the war years. Energy is supplied at 230 volts, 50 cycles A.C. : 

The Company has applied for a licence to instal a hydro-electric : 
station of 4,000 K.V.A. at Mujagali on the Victoria Nile, a few miles - 
below the Ripon Falls. Consideration of this application has been . 
deferred pending receipt of a report now being drawn up by Mr. 
C. R. Westlake, M.1.E.Z., on the potential demand for a much larger in- : 
stallation than could be incorporated in a scheme now under preparation 
for increasing the storage of water in Lake Victoria and improved 
control of its effluent in the Nile. 





WATERWORKS 


With few exceptions water supplies are owned and operated by - 
Government. : 

The Geological Survey Department is responsible for the siting | 
and sinking of boreholes and for Rural Supplies generally; the Public : 
Works’ Department is in charge of Township Supplies ; co-operation . 
between the two departments is close and effective. The Railway 
Administration operates waterworks at Tororo and Butiaba. 

The principal installations are at Kampala (780,000 g.p.d.), Jinja 
(390,000 g.p.d.), Entebbe (48,000 g.p.d.), Mbale (110,000 g.p.d.) and 
Masindi (20,000 g.p.d.). Interim installations drawing from bore- : 
holes and delivering at standpipes were installed during the war at . 
Masaka, Soroti, Lira, Kawanda, Serere. 

A programme of new installations at Masaka and Mbarara and 
expansions and improvements at other stations has been drawn up. :- 
The estimated cost of this programme in 1947 is £128,912, of which : 
£43,212 is to be debited to the 1937 Specific Loan and the balance . 
found for the time being from Revenue. Progress is regulated by - 
delivery of materials ordered from the United Kingdom; this has. 
been disappointingly slow and is particularly embarrassing in Kampala | 
where the present capacity is already insufficient, while new building . 
sites which are urgently needed cannot be served. 

The general policy is to make all pipeborne water supplies fully . 
potable. Until this is effected, as it already has been in the majority 
of cases, no charge is made to consumers ; thereafter each undertaking - 
is expected to be self supporting. A quantitative charge of Shs.2/50 | 
per 1,000 gallons or a monthly rate calculated on that basis is at present . 
sufficient for this purpose. 


aes 


SEWERAGE 


Only one general system of Waterborne Sanitation is in operation. | 
This is at Kampala where some 433,000 gallons of crude sewage, . 
from which storm water drainage is excluded, are treated daily. The ‘ 
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estimated cost of this service is £2,200 per annum, partly recouped 

: as apart of the water rate and by premia on leases of Crown Land in 

- _ the Townships. : 

3 A scheme for waterborne sewerage for Jinja, estimated to cost 
£54,400, was prepared by Messrs. Howard Humphreys in 1930. It 
is calculated that an expenditure of £330,000 would be necessary to 
provide all the large Townships with this service. 

Considerable use is made of domestic Septic tanks in residential 
areas, but the bucket system is still prevalent outside Kampala. 


Chapter XI: Communications 
| ROADS 


__ The Protectorate, with a habitable area of about 75,000 square miles, 
. 18 comparatively well equipped with motor roads. 2,400 route miles 
capable of carrying 5-ton gross loads at alk seasons are maintained 
by the Public Works’ Department and over 6,000 route miles are 
Maintained by the Buganda Government and other Native Adminis- 
Wations, Vehicles of gross weight of 7 tons on four wheels or 9 tons 

on six wheels may be operated on the more important sections. 
The original development was designed to take produce and imports 
to and from the Lakes and River Ports and, later, to the Railway as 
Tt was extended to Kampala and subsequently Soroti. All-season 
perce is made with Bukoba in Tanganyika Territory, Rutshuiru 
in Kane the Congo, Juba in the Sudan, and Kakamega and Eldoret 
mat? sverage cost per mile of maintaining the Public Works Depart- 
the wa w®s Was approximately £20 per annum prior to and during 
of (6h This figure has now increased to £30 with a maximum 
ittle sed the bituminous surfaced roads and a minimum of £12 for 
Buganda A sichas roads. The Protectorate Government assists the 
maintenan overnment and other Native Administrations in the 
000. ce of their route mileage by an annual grant of approximately 
‘ie an average speed of 40 miles per hour for motor cars 
is easily a €s an hour for passenger buses and commercial vehicles 
Semis for the greater part of the year, unprotected gravel 
et b Prone to corrugate during dry spells and the 7 to 9-ton 
minous aves 18 too heavy for gravel surfaces unprotected by a bitu- 
approved. In order to improve these conditions Government 
course of the In principle, an expenditure of £730,000 during the 
of 260 U°*t_Six years on a programme of bituminising the 
Carry less trafic miles, and improvements to gravel roads which 
of maintenance, aterproofing does not reduce the annual cost 
OF so. Over-ali ecause of the necessity to re-coat every five years 
€conomy can, however, be expected from a reduction 
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in the cost of maintenance of vehicles, elimination of dust and an 
appreciable reduction in the cost of housing the labour force required 
for maintenance. 

The Public Works’ Department has set up a Soil Laboratory to de- | 
velop and adapt to local conditions the technique evolved in the Road | 
Research Laboratories at Harnamsworth. 





Vehicles 


At the beginning of the war some 3,000 motor vehicles were regis- 
tered in the Protectorate. Of these about 1,300 were private passenger 
‘ vehicles and the remainder were commercial vehicles varying from 
the one-ton truck to the 9-ton passenger omnibus. The capacity 
of the majority was, however, of 24 tons and under. During the war 
the number of vehicles licensed in all categories was severely curtailed 
until, by 1943, road transport fell below the essential requirements 
of the country. From that year onwards a limited number of new 
commercial vehicles and some from Military Disposals have been 
obtained as part of an East African programme of essential replace- 
ments. Although there is now a real shortage of private cars and some 
dearth of commercial vehicles, the volume of transport on the roads 
exceeds that in 1939, and there is every prospect of considerable 
increase when restrictions no longer operate. 


q 


AIR 


Alighting areas were maintained throughout the year at Port Bell - 
and Laropi for B.O.A.C. Flying Boat Services to and from South Africa. 
At Entebbe there is an aerodrome capable of accommodating medium 
aircraft and landing grounds for light aircraft exist at Tororo, Moroto, 
Lira, Gulu, Arua, Masindi and Mbarara. The ground at Soroti can 
accommodate medium aircraft in good weather. Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Scheme No. 590 provides the sum of £50,000 
towards a programme of improvements to landing grounds, estimated . 
to cost £100,000. Of this sum approximately £63,000 has been | 
spent on providing Entebbe with two all-weather run-ways of | 
1,800 and 2,000 yards and new control and meteorological facilities ; 
the balance will be spent on providing the other landing grounds 
with one hard surface run-way of approximately 1,400 yards 
in the prevailing wind direction. During 1946 some 350 aircraft, 
varying in size from Dakotas downwards, called at Entebbe. The 
annual cost of maintaining aerodromes amounted to £4,600, of 
which approximately half was expended on the maintenance of 
marine equipment. Little revenue was obtained from the landing 
grounds as the scale of charges in force was fixed on a pre-war grass 
field basis and collected only in Entebbe. A proposal is now being 
considered to revise landing charges to scales more in conformity — 
with current practice outside Uganda and to enforce them at all landing 
grounds when hard strip run-ways have been provided. 
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Progress towards the creation of an Inter-territorial Directorate 
of Civil Aviation has been made and it is anticipated the Headquarters 
staff and flying Control Branch will be in operation during 1947. 

The future of the Meteorological Service has not yet been decided 
and it remains part of the Royal Air Force as an interim measure. 

The organisation of the Air Signals has not yet been decided and 
in the meantime the standard is low due to the withdrawal of the 
Royal Air Force without full replacement and adaption for Civil 
purposes. At present communications may be handled by the Royal 
Air Force Post Office staff, British Overseas Airways Corporation 
staff provided on contract to Ministry of Civil Aviation and under 
the operational control of the Director of Civil Aviation, East Africa, 
and British Overseas Airways Corporation staff seconded to East 
Pi Airways Corporation acting as agents for the Postmaster 

eral, 


The provision of Flying Control staff in Uganda awaits the imple- 
mentation of the East African Flying Control scheme and Air Sea 
Rescue arrangements await the Flying Control staff. 

A second runway, 2,000 yards by 50 yards, at Entebbe Airport is 
expected to be completed early in 1947. The provision of airfields will 
remain a Territorial responsibility, and the function of the Director 
of Civil Aviation, East Africa in this matter will be restricted to advice, 
assistance in specification, site selection, layout, and to periodic in- 
spection. A new Terminal Building has been erected at Entebbe 
Airport and a Meteorological office is established there. ~* 

The British Overseas Airways Corporation Flying boat Service 
is due for withdrawal early in 1947. East African Airways Corporation 
now provide three Services a week with Dominie aircraft from Entebbe 
to Kisumu and Nairobi. There was a temporary interruption during 
the year due to the grounding of all their aircraft. Improved Services 
by this Corporation are anticipated during 1947, employing Dove 


The Uganda Company has formed an aviation branch and employ 
3seater Auster aircraft for charter work. This service has proved 
extremely useful. They had 10 aircraft registered in Uganda at the 
end of 1946. 

The Air Services Licencing Regulations, 1946, were published 
and will be brought into force early in 1947. 

The review and bringing up-to-date of existing Legislation awaits 
the preparation of model orders by the Directorate of Civil Aviation, 
East Africa, on its becoming fully established. 


RAILWAYS 


The year was mainly occupied in the demobilisation of troops in 
the East Africa Command which not only involved the distribution 
of African troops throughout the three East African territories, but 
also the transport of large numbers of Imperial troops to the Port 
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for embarkation to the United Kingdom. There was also considerable 
repatriation of enemy internees and prisoners of war. All this threw 
a considerable strain on the resources of the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours Administration, but the demobilisation was 
completed with practically no interference with the public traffic, 
except some slight congestion in the Lake Victoria area which arose 
through the diversion of one ship solely for demobilisation purposes, 
and the utilisation of other ships for a similar purpose. The volume 
of traffic still retained its war-time level, but the Administration was 
faced with a considerable deterioration in rolling stock and other 
assets due to the impossibility of maintaining the assets in good con- 
dition during the war, and also due to the very serious difficulties of 
obtaining spares and supplies from overseas. 


The fuel position of the Administration also deteriorated seriously 
with the end of the war and great difficulties were experienced through- 
out the year in maintaining the coal supplies. Difficulties also arose 
in regard to the supply of water for locomotive purposes. The effects 
of a prolonged drought and increase in the population had considerably 
diminished the amount of water available for such purposes and the 
difficult supply position made it impossible to tap other sources for 
the provision of water for locomotive purposes. The revenue position, 
both in regard to the Port and the Railway, was well maintained 
throughout the year. 

The demands on the road service maintained by the Administration 
between Lakes Kioga and Albert continued to be high and the Admin- 
istration experienced considerable difficulty in maintaining this service 
owing to lack of spares and difficulties in replacement. 27 vehicles 
were maintained in service, including 3 buses of monocoque design, 
a design especially suitable to meet the exacting demands of tropical 
services over indifferent roads. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


The Department of Posts and Telegraphs is a combined service 
for Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The service is controlled by 
an Administrative Headquarters stationed in Nairobi and in addition 
there are Regional Headquarters established in each of the territories. 
The Regional Headquarters for Uganda is in Kampala. 


Postal Services 


In the Protectorate there are 53 Post Offices in all. 35 of these are 
Departmental, where full postal facilities are available. There are 
also 16 Postal Agencies at Railway Stations and 2 Contract Offices 
which transact restricted business and where the minor postal services 
are provided. 
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Telegraph facilities are available at the following offices : 


(i) Departmental and Contract—29. 

(ii) Railway and other Offices—30. 

(ii) Wireless Stations—5. 

The conveyance of mails in the Protectorate is mainly carried out 
by train and bus services, the latter operating under contract. Ina 
few cases pedal cyclists are used. 

No new services were inaugurated during the year. 

The year 1946 marked the issue of stamps commemorating the end 
ofthe war. These stamps were put on sale to the public on the 11th 
November, the two values issued being of 20 and 30 cents. 


Savings Bank Work ~ 


A noticeable increase of Savings Bank Business took place during 
the year due, in great part, to an arrangement whereby the gratuity 
and clothing allowance was paid to the African Askari on demobili- 
sation by means of a Savings Bank account. This caused a consider- 
able amount of extra work at most of the offices transacting Savings 

business, and extra staff was engaged to cope with it. In addition 
one mobile Post Office (Savings Bank van) was put into operation in 
April, 1946, by means of which Savings Bank and limited postal 
facilities are provided at regular periods for people living in the out- 
lying areas of the Mengo district of Buganda. 


Telephones 

There are 23 Exchanges in use in Uganda. No new Exchanges 
were opened during 1946, and there have been no new services or 
extensions of service during the year. There has been however, 
in spite of severe engineering difficulties arising from shortage of 
staff and materials, a moderate growth in stations during the year, 
especially in rural areas. These stations now number 1,818. Despite 
this advance the number of outstanding applications continues to 
grow and now amounts to 30.8% of the existing stations. The situ- 
ation cannot be regarded as satisfactory until the installation work 
can, at least, keep pace with the new applications. 


Roads RETROSPECT 


In 1938 Government had under consideration an extensive road con- 
struction and betterment programme involving the use of much plant 
and bitumen for surfacing. The outbreak of war put an immediate 
end to this project and until the beginning of 1946 it was only possible 
to keep the main roads open, although there has been a deterioration 
in surface smoothness in consequence of the exhaustion of suitable 
gravel within practicable reach. During the war, there was one road 
Construction programme of interest: for strategic reasons it was 
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considered desirable to open up a road route connecting Kenya and - 
the rest of East Africa with the Sudan and the Nile route northwards, 
to provide an alternative to the sea route via the Suez Canal to the - 
E.A. ports. The work involved in establishing this route meant . 
improving existing roads and, in the north, the conversion of a mere 
track into a properly constructed highway. 

Although the volume of military traffic in Uganda did not compare . 
with that in Kenya some of the roads in the Eastern Province and in © 
the northern part of the Western Province did, in fact, carry a high 
proportion of military traffic. 

The only new route constructed up to the end of 1945 was a short - 
one 8} miles long from Magodes to Busumba near Tororo, which | 
allowed for the working of the rich phosphate beds at the latter place, : 
required for agricultural purposes in Kenya. : 

It was found possible to carry out surveys for the proposed realign- ; 
ment of several existing main roads, particularly in the more densely 
populated parts and connecting the bigger towns. These roads did ; 
not always follow the best line from a modern highway engineering © 
point of view since they adhered to the old alignments originally found - 
suitable for bullock-drawn vehicles. The 1938 programme took note | 
of the desirability for realignment of those routes which contain sharp - 
corners, and where the sight line was very restricted. 


Air 
In 1939 Government maintained small grass landing grounds at 
Entebbe, Kampala (Kololo), Jinja, Tororo, Soroti, Morotom Lira, | 
Gulu, Arua, Masindi and Mbarara. Alighting areas were established . 
at Port Bell and Entebbe. . 
Except for the regular British Overseas Airways Corporation flying 
boat service calling at Port Bell, and later at Laropi instead of Juba, . 
only occasional military use was made of these facilities until 1945 © 
when a regular bi- or tri-weekly service between Nairobi and Entebbe . 
was initiated by East African Airways Corporation using de Havilland 
Dominies. : 
In 1944 it became evident that the Entebbe landing ground would 
be unsuitable for any regular post-war service and that the other © 
landing grounds would have to be equipped with at least one hard > 
strip runway of about 1,500 yards if they were to provide reasonable ~ 
continuity of serviceability for anything but the lightest aircraft. A 
plan was therefore drawn up for radical improvements at Entebbe ° 
and lesser improvements at Tororo, Soroti, Moroto, Gulu, Masindi ° 
and Arua. The grounds at Kololo and Jinja were abandoned while 
a better site at Mbarara and a new site near Fort Portal were envisaged. 
The whole of this scheme was estimated to cost £100,000 of which - 
half is to be provided under Colonial Development and Welfare - 
Scheme No. 590. The estimated cost of providing two all-weather 
bituminous runways of 1,800 and 2,000 yards at Entebbe, together 
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with new control buildings, and a Meteorological Station was £64,332. 
The balance of the money is to be spent on gravelling runways and 
providing maintenance equipment at other landing grounds. The 
work at Entebbe is now approaching completion, but no progress 
has been possible elsewhere. 

Fees were not collected from military aircraft and the rates levied 
were extremely low when compared with those now generally charged. 


Railways 

The same position regarding conservatism and caution in the years 
1938 and 1939 obtained in regard to rail transport. On the outbreak 
of war, immediate preparations were made for the transport mainly 
of South African troops, and later of Imperial troops. The main 
body of South African troops was transported by the Railways in 
June, 1940. Steps were taken to make available the whole of the 
workshop and engineering resources of the Administration for the 
use of the Army, including the construction of armoured cars, land 
mines and other instruments of war, pending the setting up of a tech- 
nical army base in East Africa. The entry of Italy into the war in 
June 1940, and the subsequent Abyssinian campaign threw a con- 
siderable burden on the Railway Administration which was not accom- 
panied by an increase in the staff and equipment of the Administration. 
Plans were made for the building of a new Railway from Thika to 
Garissa early in 1941 but before the work could be completed the 
Abyssinian campaign had receded from Kenya, finally ending in a 
victory for the Allies in November, 1941. The subsequent develop- 
ments were in connection with the building up of a large East African 
Army Command as part of the land base forces of S.E.A.C. The 
abrupt ending of the war in the Far East in 1945 altered the whole 
Position and the transport problem then became one of making suit- 
able provision for the return of East African troops from overseas 
and the demobilisation of troops in the East Africa Command. 

The road service maintained by the Administration between the 
two Lakes, Kioga and Albert, became a very important link in pro- 
viding an additional entry to and exit from East Africa. The intensive 
use of this inland route placed a very considerable strain on the road 
service and in 1945 the number of passengers carried was 80% above 
the pre-war figures, and the goods carried 46% above the 1939 level. 
Traffic to and from the Congo shipped over Lake Albert from Kasenyi, 
however, diminished during this period. 


Shipping 

The difficulties which arose from the shipping position when war 
broke out made necessary alternative routes to East Africa from over- 
seas and, as a result, the Nile route into East Africa through: Uganda 
assumed a new importance. In normal times this route is mainly 
restricted to tourist traffic and there is very little interchange of com- 
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modities by it; but early in the war, in conjunction with the Sudan 
Railways, the services over the Nile, Lakes Albert and Kioga, were 
organised to deal with a certain amount of military traffic, and also 
to provide a passenger service for officials to and from the Sudan 
who came to East Africa for the purposes of recuperation and health. 
Furthermore, a traffic was developed in commodities produced in 
Kenya and Uganda, mainly tea, butter and sugar, which were difficult 
to obtain in the Sudan, and this traffic was transported over this route. 

During the first six months of 1946 demands made for space on the 
“‘Nile Route” gradually decreased, but in the latter part of the year 
it became clear that there was still a need for an alternative to the 
sea route to and from Europe. 

On Lake Victoria it also became necessary to develop to a much 
greater extent the shipping services in order to deal with the military 
demands and to provide an additional route from South into East 
Africa and from the western part of Africa. Two ships, the s.s. 
‘*Rusinga” and the ‘‘Nyanza” which had been laid up were recon- 
ditioned and brought into service in 1942 and used to their full capacity. 
In 1945 the s.s. ‘‘Rusinga” was converted as a troop carrier to be used 
in connection with the demobilisation of the African troops in the 
East Africa Command. This temporarily deprived some of the Lake 
Victoria Ports of some of the services which had hitherto been provided 
by these ships. 5 

On all three lakes, navigational difficulties were experienced owing 
to the extremely low lake level. | : 


Posts and Telegraphs 


_ During the period since the last Colonial Report was issued in 1938 
to the end of 1946, the business of the Department of Posts and Tele- 
graphs doubled. The following is a brief general review of the work 
of the Department during these years. 

The entry of Italy into the war, which made East Africa a centre 
of operations, very considerably increased the work of the Posts’ and 
Telegraphs’ Department and a depleted staff had to cope with its 
greatly increased commitments. A number of the younger Europeans 
joined the Armed Forces and little recruitment, at least to the European 
staff, was possible during these years. The majority of those due to 
retire from the service between 1939 and 1945 remained in their 
posts to carry on until the end of the war. 

Infrequent and irregular overseas mails led to many difficulties 
within the Department. The closing of the Mediteranean resulted 
in the diversion of all mails via South Africa and, as the utmost secrecy 
had to be maintained with regard to shipping movements of mails, 
little advance information was available. Because of the shortages 
of shipping and aircraft for mail services the overland services in- 
creased in importance and great use was made of the Nile Route for 
the carriage of mails to the Forces in Egypt. To enable the fullest 
possible use to be made of the restricted air services available the 
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Airgraph Service was introduced in October 1942, at a postage rate 
of 70 cents per form. This service ceased in August, 1945. For 
members of H.M. Forces the Air letter service was introduced and 
in 1944 this service was extended to civilians. 
ship is one of the evils that war brings in its train and a 
:» censorship office was opened in Kampala which functioned from the 
outbreak of war until the fall of Japan. 
ae following figures illustrate the traffic position for the year 


(i) Stamp sales amounted to £37,000. 

(ii) Postal items (excluding parcels)—6,923,700. 
(iii) Parcels—ordinary 44,900: insured 400. 

(iv) Telegrams—inland 261,000: Foreign 32,800. 


Chapter XII: The War and Civil Re-absorption 


The peace-time garrison of Uganda was a battalion (the 4th) of 
the King’s African Rifles. Just before the war, there came into 
being a Territorial Force which was affiliated to that Regiment as the 
7th (Uganda Territorial) Battalion: this eventually became a front- 
line unit and the original 4th expanded into a series of serving Battalions 
namely the 1/4th, 2/4th, 3/4th and 4/4th and 17th. 

The principal formations apart from these infantry battalions in 
which Africans from Uganda served were the African Auxiliary Pioneer 
Corps, the East African Military Labour Service, and the East African 
Army Service Corps; smaller numbers served in specialist units 

"such as Signals, Artillery, Medical Corps and Ordnance. A Uganda 
Medical Unit was formed when war broke out. 

At the end of the war with Japan, some 54,900 Africans, or nearly 
10% of the male able-bodied population, were serving with the Forces. 
Far more, however, joined up during the war years, for large numbers 
were enlisted for short-term engagement in the East African Military 
Labour Service and discharges and wastages in all units had to be 
replaced. Some thousands, besides, were contracted in the early 
days as civilians for military or quasi-military work in Kenya. Nearly 
2,000 Africans lost their lives on active service. 

The Asian able-bodied man-power was estimated at 8,300 of whom 
some 300 enlisted through official channels, most of them as artisans 
and clerks, in which capacities in the main their services were required 
by the Army. All but about 80 were volunteers. Probably as many 
again went to Kenya of their own accord and there joined the Army 
or undertook war work. The Government of Uganda was instru- 
mental in securing the appointment of an Asian resident of Uganda 
to be Liaison Officer in the East Africa Command with responsibility 
to speak for and safeguard the welfare and general conditions of Asian 
soldiers, in which capacity he did most useful work and attained the 
rank of Major. 
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European men in the Protectorate numbered 1,400 at the outbreak 
of war, of whom the great majority were Government servants and 
missionaries. . 271 joined up, all as volunteers. There were seven 
deaths: three Administrative Officers killed in action in the Royal 
Air Force—one of them received the posthumous award of the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross—a Veterinary Officer, a Senior District Officer - 
and two un-officials. 

Apart from those serving in the Forces, many Government officers 
were withdrawn from ordinary work to perform special work directly 
connected with the Protectorate’s War Effort ; the number of European 
Administrative Officers on duty in the Districts was reduced by about 
fifty per cent. 

Men from Uganda served with distinction in the East African 
campaign, the Madagascar operation, and in Burma, and undertook - 
the less publicised but vital duties of maintaining lines of communi- 
cation and garrisons both in the East African and South East Asian 
Commands. Men of the Auxiliary Pioneer Corps also served in the 
Middle East Command. 

Compulsory Service was introduced in 1942, and although little 
use had to be made of the powers to conscript, it fulfilled a most useful 
purpose in facilitating the keeping of a register of all persons liable. 

The Uganda Defence Force, with small detachments at the more 
populous centres, was intended to supplement internal security 
measures, and served a useful purpose until it was disbanded at the 
end of 1943. 

Schemes for passive defence (A.R.P.) were worked out but were 
fortunately never required. 

A Civil Defence Board, under the Chairmanship of the Chief 
Secretary, was set up to control personnel in connection with emer-. 
gency measures, including schemes for internal security, passive 
defence, allocation of man-power, reservation of key workers, accom- 
modation of internees, refugees, and evacuees. The Board worked 
through Committees for each purpose, thus: European Man-Power, 
Asian Man-Power, African Man-Power, Internees. 

One of the most important of the public services in war-time was. 
that of supplies, and in Uganda owing to geographical circumstances 
as well as paucity of man-power it was attended by special difficulties.. 
From March, 1939, until September, 1943, it was entrusted to a Board. 
known as the Uganda Supply Board possessing important executive. 
powers. The number and difficulty of supply problems increased 
and in September 1943, the Uganda Supply Board was dissolvec 
and in its place was established a Department of Supplies ; the Directo) 
of Supplies assumed responsibility not only for dealing with problem: 
of internal supply and distribution, but also for directing produc: 
disposal. 

A Transport Board dealt with the rationalisation of transport, in. 
cluding control of motor vehicles, accessories and petroleum products . 
while an Industrial Committee was responsible for examining anc 
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* developing the Protectorate’s potentialities for industrialisation, largely 

- with the object of utilising raw materials ready to hand and of saving 

"shipping space. An Information Office was set up in Kampala at 

the outbreak of war. 

:, Accommodation was provided in camps for sorne 1,400 detainees _ 
"and internees from Ethiopia and the Middle East, 6,000 Polish refugees, 
_ and Italian prisoners of war. War immigrants numbered some six 

times the pre-war white population of Uganda and presented, and 

continue to present, a serious problem. 

. Reference is made in the Chapters on Agriculture and Animal 

“' Husbandry to the efforts which were made to attain self-sufficiency 

. in food supplies and to intensify the production and export of commo- 

.” dities essential to the United Nations; the success which attended 

these efforts was one of the Protectorate’s most important contributions 

to the war effort. 3 

During 1945 and 1946 the main pre-occupation has been the task 

of the demobilisation and re-settlement in civilian life of some fifty 

. to sixty thousand African troops. The necessary machinery was 

created in 1945, with the setting up of the civilian re-absorption and 

“ tehabilitation committee under the chairmanship of a senior adminis- 
. trative officer, and after the end of the war with Japan a comprehensive 

", emergency organisation was created to deal with the expected ac- 

*. ¢eleration of demobilisation. It was hoped that demobilisation would 

be completed by August, 1946, and, although some time-lag has been 

i unavoidable, the original programme may be said to have been 
"adhered to with a considerable degree of accuracy and success. 

-» _ Inorder to assist the Provincial Administration in this task Military 
Affairs Officers were appointed to districts expecting a large number of 
returning soldiers, and had to deal both with the final payment to men 
on arrival at their district headquarters and payment of family and 
special remittances in respect of those still in the army. Service 
gratuities and clothing allowances were paid in the form of Post Office 
Savings Bank and Deposit accounts, jthereby delaying the impact of 
still more money on a country largely denuded of consumer goods. 
This, if it did not result in any substantial saving, at least reduced 
wasteful expenditure. 

Re-absorption propaganda has stressed less the opportunities of 
employment, which are admitted to be limited, than the fact that 
Uganda is above all an agricultural country, and that it is to the land 

t the vast majority of ex-soldiers must look for their future. The 
response.has been not unsatisfactory, and three agricultural training 
Centres are now in operation at Bukalasa, Serere and Ngetta at each of 
which 6 or 7 short courses, with a maximum capacity of 100 men, 
are held per year. For those desiring to equip themselves for future 
Smployment two types of technical training centres are provided— 
ian (Higher Type) Training Centres of which there are two, and 

Village Craft) Training Centres of which there are six. Facilities 
are also offered for medical, teachers’, and departmental training, 
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the latter embracing instruction in Social Welfare, Police, Prisons, 
and Public Works. 

The objectives of training are the development of character and of 
a sense of responsibility. In technical and agricultural training a 

. knowledge of the correct use of tools and practical work is stressed 
and every opportunity is taken to inculcate a realisation of the fact 
that the man who combines a basic knowledge of his craft with the 
capacity to improvise can, in fact, make his own living by the skill of 
his hands. On the conclusion of the course tools are made available 
for the would-be craftsman to purchase. Similarly, certain housing 
material, such as corrugated iron and window frames, may be obtained 
from District Commissioners. 

The majority of European soldiers returning to Uganda were em- : 
ployed by Government or had posts awaiting them. Government : 
Departments and other employers were placed in touch with a number - 
of ex-soldiers from other countries who appeared to be suitable for 
declared vacancies. Similar action has been taken in respect of Asian 
ex-soldiers and a communication has been sent to each Uganda Asian - 
known to be about to be demobilised, inviting him to call upon the . 
Civil Re-absorption organisation if it could be of assistance to him on - 
release. 

The task of demobilisation is now almost entirely completed, and it 
may be said that the emphasis lies now, and will continue to lie in the 
future, upon the extent of success attendant upon re-absorption 
measures. | 

Uganda has its own Branch of the British Legion, which in addition 
to carrying out its normal functions has undertaken the administration 
of the War Memorial Fund. This Fund, which at the end of 1946 
had amounted to over £30,000 including a contribution of £8,000 
from Government, is devoted to assisting in the education of the . 
children of ex-soldiers. 


Chapter XIII: Tourist Arrangements and Game 


Despite its position astride the equator, Uganda is fortunate in a. 
climate that compares in many places not unfavourably with that of a 
warm English summer. The visitor who comes to the Protectorate 
in order to escape the English climate at its worst between January 
and April, will have the choice of a wide range of pursuits that are | 
normally associated with the height of summer at home. Cricket 
and tennis are played at almost every out-station as well as in the 
centres of Kampala, Entebbe and Jinja, while golf and squash are | 
almost as universal. There is, in addition, the attraction of big game 
shooting for which licences may be obtained on very favourable terms. 
For those who. prefer touring and scenery, Uganda can offer great 
contrasts of magnificent country, ranging from the low, undulating 
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hills of Buganda, studded with banana plantations, to the flat bush 
of the northern Province, and from the cool uplands of Kigezi in the 
south-west to the fantastic rocks and mountains of the Sudan border. 

For Shs.500/- a visitor’s full Game licence may be obtained, valid 
for one year and entitling the holder to shoot 31 different species of 
game, including Buffalo, Eland, Kudu and many varieties ,of antelope. 
A visitor’s 14-day licence, which covers an only slightly more restricted 
list, costs Shs.100/-. The holder of a visitor’s (full) Licence may 
take out a Special Licence for Elephant ; the fees being Shs.200/— 
in respect of two elephant and Shs.400/- in respect of the maximum 
of three. The best ivory is usually found in the north of the Protec- 
torate, in the Acholi and West Nile Districts, and unrivalled opportu- 
nities of seeing elephant and other game are to be had in the Toro 
Game Reserve, adjacent to which is a convenient hotel at Kichwamba. 

The visitor to the District of Kigezi, which forms the south-west 
extremity of the country, on the borders of the Belgian Mandated 
territory of Ruanda-Urundi, will be rewarded by some of the most 
striking scenery, set in a perfect climate, that Africa has to offer. The 
District headquarters at Kabale is situated at an altitude of over 6,000 
feet, and can be made the centre for a series of excursions into the 
Kivu district of the Belgian Congo and the Bufimbiro volcanoes, for 
walks over bracken-covered uplands reminiscent of the Lake District, 
for bathes and picnics in the mountain Lake Bunyoni, and for the 
exploration of the most magnificent hills and valleys in the conditions 
of a Swiss summer. At Kabale itself there is a comfortable hotel and 
one of the best golf courses in Uganda. Tennis and squash are also 
to be had. 

No less worthy of a visit are the inountains of Ruwenzori and Elgon, 
both of which are easily accessible to the motorist. Much of this 
scenery is impressive beyond words, and ranges from remote glittering 
snows to thick forests tossing from spur to spur of the lower slopes 
and ablaze with brilliant colour flaming in the clear tropical light, 
while vast plains roll away from the foothills to lose themselves in an 
immensity of blue distance. Elgon, which lies astride the Kenya- 
Uganda border, may be climbed with comparative ease by any fit 
man, but the higher altitudes of Ruwenzori are for the experienced 
mountaineer only. There is trout fishing on both mountains. The 
fish are not large, and are caught with a ‘‘wet”’ fly in swift, cold water, 
similar to an English moorland stream. For those who do not wish 
to operate from a hotel few holidays can be more attractive than to 
pitch a tent on the banks of one of these rivers, and fish the icy cold, 
ae stretches of water, running down magnificently forested 

leys. 

Ten miles from Kampala there is a yacht club affiliated to the Yacht 
Racing Association on Lake Victoria. Visits may be made to 
countless islands, and for those prepared to venture further afield there 
are the Sese Islands and a vast stretch of coast line along the shores 
of Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika. 
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Cars are, at present, still difficult to obtain, but once supplies become - 
normal and the war-time purchasing restrictions are entirely removed, 
there will be no difficulty in obtaining a vehicle in Kampala or Jinja. 
The average price of petrol is now Shs.2/75*. Petrol rationing on 
an individual basis has already been lifted. Hotels cost from Shs.15/- - 
to Shs. 25/- per day. 

While enough has been said to give some indication of the amenities 
that await the holiday-maker in Uganda, a word of warning to the 
prospective settler would not be out of place, and it should be pointed 
out that, in accordance with the underlying principle of trusteeship 
for the African, no more land is being made available for purely non- 
native settlement. The majority of the European residents are Gov- 
ernment servants, while the remainder are almost entirely composed . 
of the representatives of business firms. Uganda is an African country. . 
But although there is, and can be, little or no white settlement, in the . 
accepted sense of the word, the traveller who wishes to explore Uganda . 
on a visit will not go unrewarded. 

The staff of the Game Department during the war years consisted | 
of Captain Salmon, Acting Game Warden, and his African Field . 
Staff. Captain Pitman, D.s.o., M.cC., was seconded away from the - 
Department on special war-time duty. Very little game preservation 
could therefore be maintained and by 1946 even the best stocked 
areas outside the reserves were wearing thin. 

With augmented European staff the situation is now improving 
rapidly, and much time and energy is being devoted to stamping out 
illegal trapping and snaring of game, especially in Acholiland. Such 
trapping has embraced both large and small game animals, and the 
type used has generally been the merciless spike and thong variety. 
Many game pits have also been discovered and filled in. 

Tsetse control must of course have its effect on game preservation 
both from the aspect of clearing game from certain areas, and from 
bush burning which must, of necessity, find victims. 

Material is being collected in connexion with biological research 
on the elephant. Field work will continue for 2 years and the results 
of this will be followed by 2 years’ laboratory experiments in 
England. 

Elephant control has been active in Uganda for the last 24 years 
and there is no doubt that there are appreciably fewer elephants in 
the Protectorate than at the outset of the scheme. But there are 

Still more than a reasonable number and many elephants annually 
have to be killed by game scouts employed in control measures, with 
an average weight per tusk of between 13 or 14 lbs., a figure which 
shows no substantial variation from earlier periods. Areas which 
the control has freed of the ravages of elephants to cultivation show 
a steady increase in population. 


* the price varying according to locality. 
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Game licences and elephant licences continue to be in large demand 
despite war-time difficulties in obtaining ammunition. The recent 
considerable rise in ivory prices, coupled with a slight increase in 
ammunition supplies during 1946 has created a minor boom in the 
sale of licences to residents. The average weight of a “‘tusker” shot 
on a licence is, in these days, very little in excess of 40 lbs. per tusk, 
whereas in past years 60 and 70 pounders were comparatively common. 
There are, however, known to be many “100 pounders” which 
apparently remain safely within the Reserves. 

Since the last report was published the Lake Edward Game Reserve 
has been extended to link up with the Park National Albert. 

Other legislation introduced includes the protection of the leopard 
which has been elevated from the ranks of vermin to the privilege of 
being hunted only by those in possession of a game licence. This 
measure became necessary on account of the phenomenal rise during 
the war in the price of leopard skins, taken home as souvenirs by troops 
serving in East Africa. While the extinction of what is, in many 
fespects, a dangerous and horrible animal seemed at first reasonable, 
the increase in the baboon and bush pig population gave grounds 
for the introduction of protection for the leopard. 
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PART III 
Chapter I: Geography and Climate 


GEOGRAPHY 


THE territory comprising the Uganda Protectorate is surrounded 
by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, Tanganyika ‘Territory, ° 
Ruanda-Urundi (under Belgian Mandate) and the Belgian Congo. - 
The Protectorate extends: from about latitude 1°S. to the © 
northern limits of the navigable waters of the Albert Nile at Nimule. - 
The eastern boundary runs from Mount Zulia on the Sudan border - 
along the Turkana Escarpment to the crater of Mount Elgon - 
(14,178 feet) and thence follows the Malawa and the Sio rivers into - 
the north-eastern waters of Lake Victoria. The outstanding features - 
on the western side are the Nile-Congo watershed, Lake Albert, the - 
River Semliki, the Ruwenzori Range (16,794 feet), and Lake Edward. ° 

The area of the Protectorate is approximatley 93,981 square miles, * 
of which 13,680 square miles are water. The Protectorate forms : 
part of the central African table-land, the greater part having an -° 
altitude of between 3,500 and 4,500 feet above sea level. 


CLIMATE 


The great bulk of the rain originates in the Indian Ocean and is © 
carried into Uganda in the main monsoonal air currents. The greater | 
part of Uganda experiences a two-seasonal rainfall, the two ‘‘wet 
seasons” occurring in March—April—May, and September—October— - 
November. They are associated with the northwards and southwards 
movement of the so-called inter-tropical front, or zone of convergence - 

* between the north-east monsoon and the south-east trade wind. This - 
front moves in sympathy with the apparent motion of the sun south- - 
wards and northwards over the equator. 3 

Parts of south-west and west Uganda experience heavy rain from 
time to time as a consequence of the incursion of westerly winds from 
the Congo. Although these may bring in moisture from the Atlantic ° 
Ocean, it seems probable that these winds are part of the south-east 
trade which has been deflected from its normal course by abnormalities — 
in the distribution of barometric pressure in areas far to the west and 
south-west of Uganda. : 

Climatically Uganda may be divided into four zones which are | 
fairly distinct, but which merge gradually into each other at the 
boundaries. These are: 

(i) The Lake Area, a zone extending to approximately 50 miles 
from the shores of Lake Victoria. 

(ii) Karamoja. 


[98] 
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(ii) West Uganda, a zone about 80 miles wide on the western 
border, extending northwards to latitude 3°N. 
(v) The remainder of Uganda—conveniently described as the 
{ Acholi—K yoga—Katonga zone. 


Very briefly the characteristics of each zone are as follows : 


' (i) Lake Area 

Rainfall varies from an average of about 50 inches annually at the 
owter boundary to 90 inches in the Sesse area. There is no definite 
rainy season, but, on average, falls are least in January, February, 
June and July. As in most other areas of Uganda, afternoon showers 
ue responsible for the greater part of the total precipitation. On the 
wetem and north-western shores, however, early morning showers, 
ad thunder storms, often of great intensity, are frequent. These 
appear to have their origins on the high ground to the east of the Lake, 
teween Elgon and the Mau, moving westwards during the night 
With the prevailing wind current. 

Temperatures in the Lake area show little seasonal variation. 

variation is about 14° F. at the Lake shores increasing to about 

® F. 50 miles inlan 











(i) Karamoja 
The rainy season extends from April to August, with a marked 
, Mumum in June, and marked peaks in May and July. December 
and January are the driest months. Rainfall is relatively light averaging 
een 20 inches and 40 inches throughout the area. Quite a large 
Proportion of the rainfall in the zone appears to be due to the influence 
the numerous isolated hills and mountains in the area, the lee sides 
of the hills favouring the formation of masses of cloud during the 
South-east trade period (April to September). 
ip, mPeratures reach 90° to 95° F. during the dry season, and about 
i on betes wet months. Diurnal variation is of the order 





Liven 








(ii) Western Uganda 

ia Uganda may be divided into two sub-zones, the relatively 
min Ruwenzori and south-west (Ankole-Kigezi) areas, and the 
Bw low-lying Lake Albert, Lake George and north-east Lake 


we MG 





: a Tainfall regime is fairly uniform throughout the zone. There 
nitro double peak of rainfall, April and October being the wet 
and rade average 40 inches to 60 inches in the first sub-zone 
the y less than 40 inches in the Lakes. The lower rainfall of 
ound 3 is due almost entirely to the screening effect of the high 
tothe > which causes the Lakes to be in a ‘‘rain shadow” in relation 
Prevailing east to west wind drift. 
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The diurnal range of temperature is 20° to 25° F., maximum day 
temperature being of the order of 75° F. in the south-west, increasing 
to about 95° F. at a situation such as the Kazinga Channel. 


(iv) Acholi—Kyoga—Katonga 

This zone, the whole of the remainder, and by far the greater part 
of Uganda, experiences a fairly uniform climate. 5 

The greater part of the zone lies at 3,000 feet to 4,000 feet, and is 
very largely flat. It embraces a large area of swamp which modifies 
a climate which would otherwise closely resemble the continental 
climate which characterises Karamoja. The wet season extends from 
March to November, with peaks in March—April and September— 
October, and an intervening minimum during June and July. Rainfall 
during December, January and February is usually extremely small. 
Average falls vary from 40 inches in the south to 50 inches in the 
north. 

Maximum temperatures throughout the area reach 80° to 85° F. 
the diurnal range being about 25° and the annual variation relatively 
small. 

Excluded from the above discussion are the extreme climates which 
obtain on the higher levels of Ruwenzori and Elgon. 

Each year since the period of the last report, 1938, the principal 
variation from normal in the climate of Uganda has been the general 
tendency for rainfall to be below average, particularly during 1943, 
Although January and February, 1946, were notable for the very small 
rainfall, only 30% to 40% of normal being recorded at most stations, 
1946 showed considerable improvement over previous years. During 
March and April falls increased generally to well over average, most 
localities reporting falls of 120% to 160% above normal. Apart 
from the south western areas where falls were about 75% of average, 
all areas continued to experience greater falls than normal each month 
up to December, when there was a measure of reversal, falls increasing 
to 120% of average in the west, and decreasing to 50% to 80% else- 
where. 

Apart from this relative super-abundance of rainfall, there was 
little departure from normal in the year’s weather. 

The following extremes of temperature were recorded during 1946 : 

Entebbe maximum 88.4°F. (Feb. 21) Minimum 58.3°F. (Sept. 2). 

Kabale # 84.2°F. (Feb. 24) * 40.5°F. (Mar. 11). 

Serere a 98.0°F. (Mar. 12) % 60,0°F. (Mar. 20). 


Chapter II: History - 


In 1862 Speke and Grant were the first Europeans to reach the 
capital of Mutesa, the ruler of Buganda, not far from the present 
Kampala, and found themselves among an organized and compara- 
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tively civilized people. Samuel Baker discovered Lake Albert in 
1864, and under such famous governors as Baker, Gordon, and Emin, 
the Egyptian flag flew in the Nile district from 1872 to 1889. 

Stanley visited Uganda in 1875 and told the Christian world of the 
openings for missionary enterprise in Mutesa’s dominions. The first 
English Protestant missionaries arrived in 1877, followed in 1879 by 
French Roman Catholics. Mutesa died in 1884 and was succeeded 
by his son Mwanga. 

Christianity had meanwhile made headway, but Mwanga proved 
unfavourable to it, and for his father’s tolerance substituted persecution 
and even massacre of the missionaries’ adherents. In 1888, his 
people turned on him and he fled to the south of Lake Victoria; but 


the Arab traders and native Mohammedans gaining the upper hand, 


the missionaries and native Christians were also driven out. In the 
same year control of the British sphere in East Africa had been assigned 
by Royal Charter to the Imperial British East Africa Company, and 
when the Anglo-German Agreement of-1890 confirmed the inclusion 
in the British sphere of present-day Kenya and Uganda, Captain 
(later Lord) Lugard was despatched to establish the Company’s 
influence in Uganda. He found Mwanga recently restored with the 
help of his fugitive Christian subjects, and concluded a treaty with 
him 


In 1891 Lugard visited the western limits of the British sphere 
and at the south end of Lake Albert found a remnant of Emin’s 
Egyptian (Sudanese) troops. These he enlisted and brought into 
Buganda. In January, 1892, soon after his return to Kampala, war 
broke out between the Protestant and Roman Catholic factions. The 
latter were defeated, and fled, taking Mwanga with them. Peace 
was concluded and Mwanga restored in March, 1892. 

Meanwhile the Company, crippled by the cost of occupation, gave 
notice of its intention to evacuate Uganda, and Sir Gerald Portal 
was sent out as Imperial Commissioner to make proposals for future 
governance. On Ist April, 1893, he assumed on behalf of the British 
Government the obligations and responsibilities of the Company in 
Buganda and the Union Jack replaced the Company’s flag at the fort, 
which may still be seen on Old Kampala Hill. The formal establish- 
ment of a Protectorate, but over Mwanga’s kingdom only, was deferred 
until 18th June, 1894. Meanwhile Bunyoro had been conquered 
and its ruler, Kabarega, driven out. In 1896, the Protectorate was 
extended to most of the other regions which are now included within 
the present ‘‘Uganda,” and this term was thereafter applied to the 
whole territory, Mwanga’s kingdom, which is the present Buganda 
Province, being referred to as Buganda. 

_ In July, 1897, Mwanga fled from his country for the third and last 
ume, and in the following August his infant son Daudi Chwa, was 
proclaimed Kabaka (or Ruler) of Buganda in his stead. A few months 
later the very existence of the Protectorate was threatened by a mutiny 
of the Sudanese troops. They occupied Luba’s fort in Busoga and 
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murdered their Commander. The position was not restored until 
February, 1898. 

The heavy and unproductive military expenditure on Uganda led 
the Home Government to conclude that the time had come to reorganize 
the administration and Sir H. H. Johnston reached Kampala as Special 
Commissioner at the end of 1899. The affairs of Buganda were 
settled by the Uganda Agreement, 1900, and the foundations were 
laid of the present administrative system. 

Daudi Chwa (His Highness Sir Daudi Chwa, K.C.M.G.,K.B.E.), died 
on the 22nd November, 1939, after a reign of 42 years and following 
an interregnum of three years during the minority of his heir, was 
succeeded by his son Edward William Frederick David Walugembe 
Mutebi Luwangula Mutesa (His Highness Mutesa II) on the 19th 
of November, 1942. 

The settled conditions which developed in the early years of the cen- 
tury and the expansion of the rule of Law and Order throughout the 
country encouraged a steady advance of prosperity which the intro- 
duction of cotton materially assisted since this crop formed the 
foundation of Uganda’s economic life and the basis of the material 
achievements attained during the last 40 years. 

The wealth of the country has been progressively increased by the en- 


couragement which has been given to the cultivation of other economic 


crops, namely, coffee, sugar cane, oil seeds, tea, tobacco, maize, sisal] 


and flax. The expansion of the internal stock trade has made its 
contribution to the wealth of the country, while export of hides and | 
skins has added materially to the value of goods exported from the - 


country. The exploitation of forests provided large quantities of 
hard timbers required for building purposes besides affording oppor- 
tunities to Africans for paid employment. The development of 


mineral resources, notably the mining of tin, gold and phosphates | 
has produced fluctuating returns which have nevertheless assisted _ 


the country’s economic advancement. 


The economic expansion called for the development of communi- | 
cations and transport facilities. The construction of the Nile Bridge | 
in 1931 brought the Railway to Kampala and provided a direct rail | 


link between the capital and the coast. Meanwhile a network of 
many hundreds of miles of all-weather roads had been built to feed 
the Rail and Lake routes. 


The increase in revenue and wealth brought about by the develop- 
ment of the country’s natural resources and by improved communi- 


cations made it possible to expand Social Services and gave an impetus 
to internal trade and the import of goods required as the result of the 
gradually improving standard of living. The Medical Department 
of Uganda was established as a separate entity in 1908, a year Which 


marked a change in Government’s attitude towards public health. 


Hitherto medical efforts had been directed almost entirely to the 


care of the small European staff and of the African troops and other > 


Government employees. Work among the African population as a 
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- whole had been left to the Church Missionary Society Mengo Medical 
Mission. The ravages of Sleeping Sickness in the early years of the 
century and the menace of Venereal Disease however impressed the 
Authorities with a realisation that the care of the health of the African 
population was a responsibility which the State could not disclaim. 
‘ The assumption of this responsibility has resulted in the establishment 
_ of a system of State managed hospitals and dispensaries throughout 
“| the country. 

To the Mission Societies must also be given full credit for the first 
- Steps that were taken in Buganda to organise a system of education 
> and for the subsequent pioneer work that was done in every other 
. part of the country. The slender resources of the Mission Societies 
,» available for education work have been constantly supplemented by 
“Government Grants, and expenditure on education now comes second 

only to that of the Medical Department. 





Chapter III: Administration 


When the first European travellers arrived they found, among the 
; Bantu races, notably the Baganda, developed political organisations 
; above the average in Africa. Central monarchy and governmental 
; machinery resembling the feudal system had already been established 
, among the leading tribes although the patriarchal and clan social 
: systems still existed. British Administration has utilised and developed 
+ these indigenous institutions and is attempting gradually to adapt them 
’ tothe requirements of modern administration. When the country was 
pacified, it devolved upon Sir H.H. Johnston to define the functions of 
the native government of Buganda, and of the native rulers of Toro, and 
. Ankole, and their relations with the suzerain power. Agreements to 
effect this were formally concluded during 1900 and 1901. An Agree- 
ment with Bunyoro was concluded with the Mukama (Ruler) of 
. Bunyoro in 1933. 
_ In 1907, Sir H. Hesketh Bell was appointed the first Governor and 
in 1921 Executive and Legislative Councils were established. The 
’ latter, consisting partly of official members and partly of nominated 
unofficial members with an official majority, was expanded in 1945 to 
inchude an African nominee from each of the 3 Provinces. 

The Protectorate is divided into 4 Provinces—Buganda, Eastern, 
Western and Northern, the Northern Province comprising 3 Districts 
from the Western and one from the Eastern Province was established 
at the beginning of 1947. Buganda is on a different footing from the 
Temainder, since, subject to certain conditions under the 1900 Agree- 
ment, the Kabaka exercises in Buganda, through his three Ministers, 
the Katikiro (Prime Minister), the Omulamuzi (Chief Justice) and 
the Omuwanika (Treasurer), direct rule over his people . . . “‘to whom 
he shall administer justice through the Lukiko or Native Council 
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and through others of his officers in the manner approved by Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 

In Buganda all Chiefs are appointed by the Kabaka with the approval 
of the Governor, and the Kabaka and the Lukiko with the Governor’s 
consent, have the power to make laws binding upon all natives in 
Buganda. 

In the other Provinces, Native Administrations are recognised in 
stages of development varying with the advancement of the tribes. 
There are Native rulers in Ankole, Toro and Bunyoro each with his 
appointed Prime Minister and Council. In other Districts, or tribal 
areas, where there is no paramount Chief, the Native Authority consists 
of the District Native Council with its President and Secretary, with 
Chiefs exercising executive authority. 

In the Buganda Province, and in most Districts, local village, parish, 
county and tribal councils consisting of Chiefs, the elected clan heads 
and representatives of the people, and nominated or co-opted persons 
of standing have been established in Buganda by the ‘‘Law for selecting: 
unofficial representatives to the Councils,” and elsewhere by adminis— 
trative advice and directions. The policy underlying the establish— 
ment of subordinate councils has been to give the peasantry oppor— 
tunities for expressing, through elected representatives, their views 
on matters of local or tribal interest ; to ensure the closest co-operation 
between Chiefs and people; to provide the people as a whole with 
some experience of the rudiments of local government on democratic 
lines with the intention of promoting the growth of executive respom— 
sibility ; and, in the case of the Agreement tribes, to supplement the 
traditional personal relations between ruler and ruled with more 
democratic institutions. 

Councils have no legislative powers except that, subject to the 
Governor’s consent, they may alter native law by resolution and fis 
penalties for its breach. 

The Buganda Government and each Native Administration possesses 
its own Treasury and Fund. Annual estimates are prepared by the 
Lukiko Finance Committee and by or with the assistance of the District 
Native Council Finance Committees, and are submitted to the 
Governor for his approval. 


The following is a summary of these estimates for 1946: 


Revenue .. ve ote £663,856 
Expenditure ee ae £724,493 


Recurrent expenditure is incurred principally on the salaries og 
Chiefs and Native Administration staff including tribal police, and 
the upkeep of Chiefs’ Headquarters and subsidiary roads. Gramts 
are made to Local Education Authorities towards the cost of Prinnay 
education. The construction of permanent buildings, inclucdiyy’ 
dispensaries, constitutes the main capital expenditure in Native 
Administration budgets. 
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The principal sources of revenue are Poll Tax Rebate; Busulu 
(a tax levied in certain Districts in lieu of tribal obligations) ; in the 
Eastern and Western Provinces Native Administration Tax, which 
is a local rate levied under Protectorate legislation; in Buganda 
“luwalo”—equivalent to Native Administration Tax; and fines and 
fees imposed by Native Courts. Subventions are received from the 
Protectorate Government for the maintenance of the roads and also 
in some instances to off-set expenditure on Cost of Living Allowances 
earned by Native Authority employees. The Buganda Government” 


| accounts and those of the Native Administrations are audited by the 


Protectorate Auditor. 


Chapter IV: Weights and Measures 


The Imperial Standards of weights and measures have been adopted 
and copies of these standards, verified by the Board of Trade in England, 
are maintained as the Protectorate Standards. 

From 1935 when the first whole time and qualified Deputy Inspector 
of Weights and Measures was appdinted, there was a steady improve- 
ment throughout the Protectorate in weights and measures matters 
until 1940, when the full time Deputy was seconded for service with 
the Armed Forces. During the war years deterioration appeared 
to take place and there is evidence to show that fraud on a considerable 
scale took place in the use of cotton scales. The position has improved 
with the return to duty of the qualified Deputy, and measures for the 
Proper enforcement of the Weights and Measures Ordinance are 
again being taken. 


Chapter V: Newspapers and Periodicals 


Newspapers (a) European Uganda Herald 
(6) Venacular Matalisi 
Uganda Star 
Dobozt 
Munyonyozt 
Gambuze 
Buganda Administration Official Bulletin: Akika Embuga 
Public Relations Official Bulletin: Mawulire 
Mission Periodicals: Ebifa m Uganda 
Munno . 
Nyamuhaibona 


The Uganda Society : 


Uganda Journal. The Organ of the Uganda Literary and 
Scientific Society. ers . 
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Appendix B 


LIST OF MAPS ON SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC AT GEOLOGICAL 


ee NAM SYD 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES, ENTEBBE 


Map Sections of Alluvial Deposits of Kafu River 
Map of S.W. Ankole and Rukiga Sheet ee 
Map of S.W. Ankole and Rukiga Sheet III .. 
Map of S.W. Ankole, E. Rukiga re N.E. Heeeat Rwanda 
and N.W. Karagwe. Sheet I 
Bufumbira Lava Field and oan country . 
Map of Part of the Bunyoro Province 
poe Map of Part of Bugishu Budama and Bugwere 
P. 


Geological Map ‘of ‘Buyobo Dist. N. Bugishu | : 
Geological Map of the Buseno Area N. Balai 


10. Map outline of Uganda 

11. Map structural Diagram of Buy ono. 
12. Map of S.W. Ankole and Bukies Sheet ITI .. : 
13. Provisional Geol. Map Coloured (Mounted) (1/11,000 ,000) 14/- 
14. Provisional Geol. Map Coloured (unmounted) (1/1,000,000) 10/- 


LIST OF MAPS ON SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC AT LAND 


OFFICES, ENTEBBE AND KAMPALA 


(I) Lithographed Maps 


No. 


(b) A.498 

(6) (c) A488 
(cd) A.525 
A.842 


A.958 
A.824 
A.949 
A.950 
A.951 
A.955 
A.956 
A.962 


Title Scale. 


Buganda Province 
Northern Province } 1/500,000 
Western Province 
Kigezi District (Black and 
White) 
Kigezi District (4 colours) 
Mengo District 
Mbale ae 
Masaka. 1/250,000 


Mubende ,, 
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Price 
Shs. Cts 
2. 00 
2. 00 
2. 00 
3, 00 
3. 00: 
4. 00 
3. 00 
3. 00 
3. 00 
3. 00 
3. 00 
3. 00 


{ LIST OF MAPS ON SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC AT LAND 
OFFICES, ENTEBBE AND KAMPALA 


‘i; Topographical Degree—Sheet Maps 





No, Title Scale Price 

\, Cts. 

,, @ North A-36-M Lake Albert 00 
@ 4, » N Hoima 00 

i @ =» 4 O Masindi Port 00 


\ » » P Bubulu (L.0.No. 
M. 188 


» » §& Fort Portal (L.O. 
fy No. M.16) 

x @ = 4 4 T Mubende 1/250,000 
1, @ = 4 4, U Entebbe 

| © 5 3 V Ripon Falls (L.O. 


PY Ye ga pa Bowe 
So 
So 


No. M.164) 00 
y:; (4) South A~36-A Mbarara 00 
» @ =,  ,, B Masaka 00 
¢ © 4 4 C Sese(L.O. No. 

M.158) 


Vanda-Congo Boundary Commission 
ps :— 





| (@ South A-35-F Lake Edward 1/250,000 4. 00 
fielo-German Boundary Commission 
ae: aps :— 
‘(0 (© Sheets I, 11 and ILI 1/100,000 3. 00 
Tica Maps :— 
North A-36, Uganda 1/1,000,000 3. 00 
| @ South A-36, Lake Victoria 1/1,000,000 3. 00 
a No. Q.280 Map of the World 1 §=50 
7 Townships Maps :— 
C536 Kampala 1/10,000 4. 00 
; C69 1/5,000 3. 00 
| C619 |} (in 4 sheets) 1/2,500 10. 00 
C830 =} and Environs 1/12,500 3. 00 
» ©.846 Jinja a 3. 00 
| C837 Mbarara - 1/10,000 1 50 


Notes : (6) Mounted on linen. 
(c) These maps represent the areas of the 
‘ ‘ old Northern and Western Provinces before 
i amalgamation under Western Province. 
(d) Published by War Office, London. 
(e) Price shown is per sheet. 
abe) 


LIST OF MAPS ON SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC AT LAND 
OFFICE, ENTEBBE AND KAMPALA 
No. Title Scale 


(II) Sunprinted Maps 
District Maps : 


A.943 Acholi 1/500,000 
A.645 Bunyoro 1/250,000 
A.702 Karamoja 1/500,000 
A.902 Lango 1/250,000 
A.750 Toro 1/250,000 
A.805 West Nile 1/250,000 
Township Maps : 
B.152 Entebbe Peninsula 1/10,000 
B.111 a 7 sheets 1/2,500 
C.471 Fort Portal—2 sheets 1/2,500 
C.604 Jinja—7 sheets 1/2,500 
C.780 Kampala—over 60 sheets 1/1,000 
C.709 Masaka Environs 1/10,000 
C.618 » 2 sheets 1/2,500 
C.690 Mbale Environs 1/10,000 
C.646 » 2 sheets 1/2,500 
C.466 Mbarara—3 sheets 1/2,500 
C.819 Port Bell 1/2,500 


Miscellaneous Maps : 
North A-36-Q. Elgon (L.O.No.M.54A)_ 1/125,000 
North A-36-W. Mumias(L.O.No.M.231) 1/125,000 
Cadastral Survey Plans, as required 1/50,000 


Notes : The price of the above maps is Shs.3 per sheet 
or Shs.5 per sheet mounted on linen. 
Plans of other surveyed townships, priced accordin; 
to size, may be had on application. 
The plans embodied in the ‘‘Uganda Handbook’ 
(Thomas and Scott—1935) are obtainable separate} 
at Shs.7/50 per set of 8 maps. The issue of th 
above maps is subject to supplies of sensitize 
paper being adequate. 

Publications : 
“A History of Uganda Land and Surveys and « 
the Uganda Land and Survey Department,” t 
H. B. Thomas, 0.B.z., and A. E. Spencer, M.B.E 


1938. 
Price Shs.7/50 or postage paid Shs.8/10. 
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It is anticipated that the Series of Colonial Annual 
Reports will comprise reports on the following Colonies 


and Protectorates : 


ADEN 

BAHAMAS 
BARBADOS 
BASUTOLAND 
BECHUANALAND 
BERMUDA 
BRITISH GUIANA 
BR. HONDURAS 
BRUNEI 

CAYMAN ISLANDS 
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ELLICE Is. 
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GRENADA 

HONG KONG 

JAMAICA 
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LEEWARD IS. 
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MALAYAN UNION 

NIGERIA 
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SOLOMON IS. 
PROT. 
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TRINIDAD 
UGANDA 
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A standing order for selected Reports or for the 
complete series will be accepted by any one of the Sales 
Offices of H.M. Stationery Office at the following 


addresses : 


York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


(Post Orders: P.O. Box No. 569, London, S.E.1); 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh, 2; 39-41 King Street, 
Manchester, 2; 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff ; 
Tower Lane, Bristol, 1 ; 80 Chichester Street, Belfast. 


A deposit of £2 (two pounds) should accompany 
Standing orders for the complete series. 





signed ty GOORTE 
Drtzed by 7008s 0 Code N2 SB- 1-47-44 
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PART I 


General Review 


ui the last Protectorate Annual Report 1946 was described as a year of 
- Taltous hopes, hard work and definite, though slow, progress ; 1947 has 
kitere SJ the “cautious hopes” realised, and has, in spite of the 
th eat difficulties under which Uganda, in common with the rest of 
mre, 4s labouring, permitted a quite distinct acceleration in the rate 

Progress in certain important tasks. 

Dao seellency the Governor, Sir John Hathorn Hall, K.C.M.G., 
ae O.B.E., M.C., visited the United Kingdom in the latter part of 
ee attended the Conference of African Governors in London. 

‘5 Us Highness the Kabaka of Buganda was able to make a brief visit 
Uganda during his 1946 Christmas vacation from Cambridge, where he 
“pursuing his studies. On 8th August, 1947, H.M. the King conferred 
on tim the honorary rank of Captain in the Grenadier Guards. 

; 1. E. B. Worthington, in 1946, drew up a development plan for Uganda 
hich allowed for the expenditure of £16,000,000 during the years 
947-56 on normal expansion and on development schemes. This plan 
"is published in May, after extensive discussion with heads of Depart- 
ments, with members of the Standing Committee on Finance, with all 
major commercial, industrial and agricultural associations, and with 

| members of the Legislative Council. Later, it was debated in the 
islative Council and a motion proposing its adoption as a general 
cutline of development was unanimously accepted. It is now the 
"tectorate’s plan of development, and the main objectives of progress 
ver the next ten years are clear. There remains the task of co-ordinating 
¢ many separate issues and the execution of individual schemes with 
‘uch modifications of the basic plan as future circumstances may dictate. 
The membership of the Legislative Council has been increased by the 
Ppointment of Mr. Matayo Lamot from the Northern Province ; thus 
four Provinces in the Protectorate now have direct representation by 
0 Aftican on the Council. 
Sir Douglas Harris, K.B.E., C.S.I., C.I.E., who arrived in Uganda in 
947 to take up the new post of Development Commissioner at the head 
the newly constituted Development Division of the Secretariat, has 
lo been appointed as an official member of the Legislative.Council. 
Among distinguished visitors during 1947 were Lord Hailey, Lord and 
lady Hartington, Messrs. Weston and Ellis of the Ministries of Education 
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and Labour, Mrs. Elspeth Huxley, Dr. A. F. Mahaffy of the Colonial 
Medical Research Committee, Mr. W. A. Robertson, Forestry Adviser to 
the Secretary of State, and Dr. A. M. Tucker of the School of Oriental 
and African Languages. The Government was also happy to welcome a. 
‘Trade Goodwill Mission from Southern Rhodesia. 

During the year general progress has been made in the implementation. 
of the policy of general devolution of authority on democratic lines. To . 
spread the responsibility of local government over a much wider proportion . 
of the community, and to link the existing system of local native govern- . 
ments and administrations with the central Government (by a progressive _ 
scheme of electoral colleges extending from the parish council to the’ 
Legislative Council of the Protectorate) is no easy task. It must involve 
the working out of an elaborate but flexible scheme for the division of. 
administrative and financial responsibilities between the central and. local” 
Governments. This last, which involves modification of the estimates, 
not only of the various Native Administrations, but of almost every 
central Government department, is now under consideration and it is 
hoped that results will be reflected in the 1949 estimates. 

The Provincial Administration, though not yet near its full establish- * 
ment of officers available for duty in the field, has been reinforced by the 
recruitment of a considerable number of new cadets, who in time will- 
help to fill the serious gaps left by retirements which had been postponed. 
owing to the war. At the same time new administrative arrangements — 
have been initiated to relieve District Commissioners and other members * 
of District Teams of a part of their burden of routine accounting duties, 
so as to give greater opportunity for the execution of fundamental political 
duties in the development of local government. 

In Buganda Province a re-adjustment of counties and sub-counties, - 
based on the trends of population, has been effected to facilitate the smooth - 
working of the administrative machine. The unofficial representation on ~ 
the Lukiko (Central Provincial Council) set up by the Uganda Agreement: 
has been extended by law from 31 to 36. 

The problem of tax collection from the large numbers of immigrant < 
labourers who enter Buganda from the neighbouring territory of Ruanda-* 
Urundi and from other parts of the Protectorate is constantly before the* 
Buganda Government ; but as yet, though collections have everywhere‘ 
increased, no effective solution has been found. It is reckoned that not» 
less than 50,000 of these immigrants manage to evade the payment of-: 
taxes each year. 

In the Eastern Province progress has continued in establishing the: 
system of councils from the village level up to that of the district. Elected" 
members form the majority in all councils. On the whole this advance in 
democratic methods is popular, although reactionary elements, nettled* 
by the disappearance of ancient privileges over their fellow creatures, have ~ 
not been backward in criticising (with some attempts at sabotage) the new; 
system. An increasing political sense has also become apparent and there - 
is a growing appreciation of the pat played by the producer of economic 
crops. Interest in the disposal of produce and in the development of. 
trade has been a spontaneous feature of African life, and the association:: 
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ofthese interests with the occupation and use of land and the changing 
Wie of land tenure is evident. : 
th i. the creation of the new Northern Province on 1st January, 1947, 
lak Hci Province is now formed by the three Agreement States of 
. ole, Toro and Bunyoro, together with Kigezi District. ‘It is interesting 
tote that on the whole the rate of constitutional and agricultural develop- 


trtele in inverse proportion to the rigidity of the ‘‘ agreement ” under 
sit the government of the district is constituted. Thus in Kigezi 


ne there is no Agreement, there has been great progress in ‘the 
‘mocratic ‘Working of councils at all levels from the parish to the district. 
tte is a lively and sympathetic public opinion, and consequently it has 
D possible to carry forward the recommendations of the Agricultural 
tact with regard to anti-erosion measures, strip-cropping, etc., 
nt of the Medical Department with regard to the establishment of 
involv, es and medical aid posts. Finally a resettlement scheme 
o™ing the voluntary movement of some several thousand people is- 
py Sel success and is rapidly advancing to the completion 
Stage. 
an the Northern Province, the Acholi tribe have made the most rapid 
denional development. Their clan organisation, with its inherent 
S88 a basis for progressive administration, was the most marked 
Weculiarity of their social system, but it has now been firmly welded to the 
Stem of elective councils and is consequently likely to prove rather a 
SOurce of Strength than of political weakness. The hope is held that the 
ii etween the old and the new system may be used as a convenient 
ans of Organising farming practices on co-operative lines. 
the nomic developments in the Northern Province are foreshadowed in 
Aswa Valley Pilot Scheme, and the attempts now being made to adapt 
in Sod irrigation methods used in the Aden Protectorate to conditions 
d ‘ja. The Acholi gave a clear indication of their interest in 
velopment towards the Nile by the speed and thoroughness with which 
pak Cut the road from Anaka to Pakwach, which will provide direct 
mmunication through the Game Reserve from Gulu to the Nile. 
th . the immediately preceding paragraphs an attempt has been made to 
ow briefly the type of problems which arise in the various local areas, 
aad bow they are being treated. Among matters which have been of 
Stneral interest to all provinces have been the revision of Financial 
‘ulations and Pension Regulations for all Native Governments and 
“ative Administrations outside Buganda. In these Financial Regulations 


tesponsibilities have been entrusted to local authorities than 
erto, 


An instructional tour of seven chiefs to various parts of the United 
Kingdom was arranged in August under the direction of the British 
Counei Plans were also laid in 1947 for the establishment of a regular 

’ Training Course at Bukalasa. Both the United Kingdom tour 
ad the Chiefs’ Course at Bukalasa are intended to make local leaders 
Wate of the common principles which are involved in local government 
"all countries, and to replace a restricted individual and tribal outlook 


ba broader view. 
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During the year extensive investigation has been made into the proposals . 
put forward by Egypt for the large-scale storage of water in Lake Albert, .. 
and technical discussions have taken place between the officers concerned . 
with these problems in Egypt, Uganda and the Sudan. These discussions __ 
have been directed chiefly towards the consideration of a joint project | 
by Egypt and Uganda for the erection of a dam at the Owen Falls near *. 
Jinja, where the Nile flows out of Lake Victoria. Such a dam would both 
provide in Lake Victoria a great deal of the water storage considered __ 
necessary by Egypt and at the same time allow the extensive development |” 
of hydro-electric power. : 

Investigations into these proposals have shown clearly that no time ~ 
must be lost in setting up an adequate service to provide and interpret ~ 
hydrological data collected throughout Uganda and in some cases from ~ 
beyond the borders of the territory. Such data, to be of use in the 
planning of schemes of hydro-electric power development, of irrigation, 
or of water storage, must be collected over a series of years. The longer - 
the period, the more reliable are the interpretations which can be placed - 
on the results. Apart from records of lake levels chiefly concerning 
Lake Victoria, which fortunately have been recorded for almost fifty 
years, there are no others of value. With the assistance of a grant under the ° 
Colonial Development and Welfare Act a comprehensive organisation is 
being set up on a permanent basis for the collection of such records. 

A new joint Department of Public Relations and Social Welfare was 
set up on Ist January, and has expanded its activities in collaboration with 
other Government Departments, the local press, voluntary organisations 
and other agencies. 

On the public relations side the main activities are the publication and 
distribution of official bulletins in five African languages and in English 
and Gujerati; the preparation of topical pamphlets, the issue of items of 
interest to the press, the organisation of lectures on local and current 
affairs, and the establishment of a press club for the editors of the 
vernacular papers. 

Five mobile cinemas equipped for the showing of sound films have bee: 
obtained and are in operation. The films are mainly educational and new 
films, which plan to improve the African’s way of life and to render hir 
conscious of the benefits of early medical attention and sound agricultur: 
methods. The Department works in close liaison with the Provinci 
Administration, and the popularity of such forms of entertainment can t 
assessed by the large size of the audiences. 

Another Department which has been instituted this year is the T'set 
Control Department, in order to combat the advance of the mena 
which brings trypanosomiasis to human beings and livestock. T 
methods which have been used by the Department are the clearing 
bush which forms breeding grounds for the various species of tsetse f 
late burning of the grass when it is in a dry and highly inflamama 
condition ; the eviction of such game animals as are carriers of the £ 
and the construction and maintenance of lines of defence against the 
by settlement of cleared strategic areas. These methods are all conc 
trated directly against the fly itself; the Medical and Veterir 
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Departments continue their work and research in the matter of 
inoculation and treatment of the diseases with prophylactics and curative 
medicines. 

In view of the urgent demand for greater agricultural production much 
atention has been paid to the question of price levels. There has been 
considerable public comment and discussion on the question of the 
disposal of the reserve funds built up by the Government during the 
war years out of the margins between the prices paid to agricultural 
producers and those received on the world markets. Proposals for the 
allocation of these funds, derived from the sales of cotton, coffee and maize, 
tothe various Native Administrations for development purposes have 


“been welcomed in most informed quarters; but they have at the same 


time excited‘hopes among a section of the public of an astronomical rise 
in prices to be paid to the growers. The necessity of paying a lower 
Price to the grower as a ‘‘ hedge ” until the crop has actually been sold on . 
the world market is not always readily appreciated, nor is the function of 
4 price assistance fund (to which a large proportion of these marginal 


~~" profits is intended to be allocated) as a form of delayed payment. Some 


political capital has been made out of this by certain, sections of the 
community, who have endeavoured to convince the growers that the 
Government is deliberately withholding funds to which they are fairly 
entitled. Nevertheless it is reassuring that all reports show that the 


~ people as a whole seem now to have attained a fair understanding of the 


Postion, and are increasing their efforts to step up agricultural 
production. 
In view of the increasing severity of the world food shortage, food 


~ production both for internal consumption and for export has continued 


tobeall important during the year and has been maintained at a satisfactory 


level, although abnormally heavy spring rains caused some damage to 


grain crops. The 1946-47 cotton crop was damaged by the prolongation 
of the late rains, and expectations of a considerable increase over the 


_ 1945-46 crop of 227,000- bales were not realised. 





The Government has recently had the benefit of Sir Charles Lockhart’s 
advice on measures to reorganise the cotton industry, and as a result a 
general plan has been agreed upon which will be discussed with the 
persons concerned in the industry. 

The establishment of the East African Agricultural and Forestry 
Research Organisation will provide a skilled advisory body of high technical 


_ and scientific standing which will undertake research work and will be 


available to advise on problems as they arise in the field and at the research 


- Sations in the various territories. 


Despite supply difficulties it has been possible to obtain various types 


_ ofmechanical implements for use by African farmers. These have aroused 
. tuch interest, and where they have been employed they appear to be 
- lading to strip-cropping, and thus to improved land utilisation. 


There has been no expansion of norma agricultural training activities 


. because of preoccupation with the training of ex-soldiers. It is intended, 
-. however, that all training centres will revert to their normal use in 1948. 
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Supplies of essential foodstuffs have been maintained throughout the 
year and, with the exception of rice, no shortage has at any time been * 
experienced ; especially has the supply of green food been good. There © 
has been no allocation of rice to Europeans, but a reduced ration to 
Asians and to certain rice-eating Africans has been maintained throughout 
the year. The main sugar factories in Uganda are now in full operation, 
causing a considerable increase in sugar production, which has enabled 
an inter-territorial allocation of sugar for local consumption to be made. 
Five thousand tons of sugar have been exported overseas. : 

The staff of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies now includes a : 
Deputy and Assistant Registrar, and the appointment of two further 
Assistant Registrars has been approved. This increase in staff has made - 
it possible to pass beyond the preliminary stage of building up policy and ~ 
to proceed to more detailed and active field work ; and now the Depart- 
ment is in touch with over 150 societies of various types to which it is - 
able to afford guidance and direction. : 

Although there has been a severe shortage of qualified staff in the 
Veterinary Department, encouraging progress in stock management is to 

be seen in many districts. Disease has been fought with customary 
vigour and only one outbreak of rinderpest occurred, which was quickly | 
eradicated by the immunisation of 17,000 cattle. Mortality due to animal - 
trypanosomiasis continues; some 40,000 cattle in various parts of the | 
Protectorate have been treated with a new drug, dimidium bromide, 
which is still in its experimental stage and must be used with great caution. 
Preliminary reports appear to show, however, that the results of treatment | 
with this drug are promising. ; 

The addition of four Assistant Conservators of Forests and one 
European forester has been a welcome addition to the staff of the Forest 
Department, and will enable that Department, where necessary, to open 
new forests to exploitation and generally to carry out the greatly increased 
planting programme of the Development Scheme. The Forestry Adviser 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. W. A. Robertson, spent a 
month in Uganda visiting all the chief centres of work. The Conservator 
of Forests attended the Fifth British Empire Forestry Conference in 
Great Britain, wherein a vast range of subjects was covered. On his 
return journey to Uganda he visited Nigeria and obtained comparative 
information of great value. 

No serious epidemics of major infectious diseases have occurred during 
the year, and those old enemies, cerebro-spinal meningitis and sleeping 
sickness, have decreased. The staff position in the Medical Department 
however, continues to be a major handicap to the expansion of curativ: 
and preventive medicine in rural areas. 

The Public Works Department has laboured under severe handicap 
throughout the year owing to shortages of labour, materials and technica 
staff. It is nevertheless upon this Department that so much of th 
Development Plan must depend, since the initial provision of housing fo 
staff is a prerequisite to most schemes of development. The employmer 
of contractors affords little solution to these difficulties since they dra 
both their skilled and unskilled labour from the same pool; but tt 
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+ provision of housing for staff has been pushed forward in many stations 

as fast as circumstances permit, with the chief effort necessarily con- 
.+ centrated in Kampala. 

The new Kampala-Entebbe road, after considerable delay in the early 
part of the year owing mainly to inclement weather, had made considerable 
progress by the end of the year. It will, when completed, represent a 
new standard of road construction in Uganda and provide adequately 

, for high-speed traffic. A hotel in Entebbe is in process of construction 

| which it is hoped will not only provide for air travellers and other visitors 

+ but will assist generally with the serious accommodation difficulties at 
Entebbe. 

One of the major difficulties which has been encountered in every field 
of development in the Protectorate is labour shortage, and the inadequate 
output of the labour available which derives, no doubt in part, from 

, that shortage. 

Approximately 100,000 ‘migratory unskilled labourers enter south-west 
Uganda on a wide frontier annually from the Belgian territories of 
Ruanda-Urundi, and the majority return home in the same year. A single 
recruiting agency under the control of the Labour Commissioner was set 
up in 1947 to ensure satisfactory control of recruiting on behalf of the 
two largest employers of such labour. Free housing, food and medical 
treatment in labour camps along the main route followed in Uganda are 
provided by the Government, but considerable expansion of these services, 
2 well as some control at the source, are needed before the situation can 
be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 

The Uganda Employment Ordinance of 1946 was brought into force 

. during the year. It lays down inter alia the maximum number of working 
hours and provides control over the rationing, housing, education and 
medical attention of labourers. The desired end, namely, increased 
output, can only be achieved by ensuring that the workman is healthy 
andcontented. ‘The Labour Department was still handicapped throughout 
the year by shortage of staff, but considerable progress has been made. 
One development worthy of mention is the establishment of Labour Force 
Welfare Committees within townships, which have proved useful in 
helping to improve conditions during working and leisure hours. 

The shortage of consumer goods at a reasonable price still constitutes 
the main reason for what must be admitted to be the generally very low 
output by the African workman in return for his wages. People who can 

_ easily maintain themselves and their families at the level to which for 
generations they have been accustomed, and well above that level if they 
choose to produce also a quite small amount of some economic crop, 
cannot be expected in an equatorial climate like Uganda’s to produce 
their best and hardest work unless the strong incentive of good and 
Teasonably-priced consumer goods is present. 

, _ To counteract the shortage of skilled artisans a plan has been formed 

. 0 import, on temporary contract, skilled Italian artisans from Eritrea, 
who would not only fill existing gaps in the Public Works Department 
but would also effectively train numbers of Africans to take their place 
when they go at the expiration of their contracts. 
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Wages Advisory Boards, consisting of representatives of Government 
employers and employees, have been set up for the purpose of keeping 
under review the conditions of Government unestablished and casual 
labour, and consideration is being given to the extension of the terms of 
reference of these Boards to include all labour. 

Another important piece of legislation which has come into operation 
during 1947 is the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, which provides 
for adequate compensation in case of accident to an employee, whether 
Government or otherwise. 

The Civil Re-absorption Organisation, through which all Uganda 
soldiers have passed for demobilisation, has completed the bulk of its 
work and is expected to close down in 1948. There will remain, however, 
great benefits from its brief existence, in that the great majority of the 
training centres which it established are to be taken over by the Depart- | 
ments mainly concerned, Education, Medical and Public Works, and will 
continue to train Africans to play their various parts in the development . 
and progress of the territory. 

Under the Development Plan money has been allocated for the creation 
of national parks in Uganda, but no material progress can so far be 
recorded owing to the priority of other important schemes. The 
mountainous country in the west where game reserves already exist, and 
where many varieties of game animals are to be seen against the setting 
of the Ruwenzori Mountains and their snow peaks, would appear to be a 
most suitable site for such an enterprise. 

There were still at the end of the year some 6,000 Polish refugees 
awaiting repatriation or resettlement from Uganda, and the Government - 
continues to make every possible effort quickly to find a home for these - 
displaced persons. 


PART II 


Chapter 1: Population - 


Tue African population, estimated at 3,987,500 in 1947, is divisible into 
thee main racial groups, Bantu, Nilotic and Hamitic. The most 

_ merous are the Bantu, comprising the Baganda, Banyoro, Batoro, 

* Banyankole, Basoga, Bagishu and other smaller tribes or groups south 
and west of the Victoria Nile and in certain districts of the Eastern 
Province. The principal Nilotic peoples, the Lango, Acholi, Alur, 
Lugbara and Madi are found to the north and west in the region of the 
Sudan boundary, while those of Hamitic stock, the largest element of 
which are the people of Teso in the Eastern Province, are found scattered 
over a wide area along the Kenya border from where this meets the 
Sudan in the north to Mount Elgon in the south. In addition to these 
three divisions, there is a relatively small but interesting and important 
group composed of the Bahima and allied peoples of the Western Province. 
The ruling families of Buganda, Bunyoro, Toro and Ankole are descended 
from Hima stock. 

No census has been held since 1931. Births and deaths are registered 

with a fair degree of accuracy by chiefs, and according to these figures 
births this year exceeded deaths by 49,866 and the population increased 
by 12:506 per 1,000, the corresponding figures for 1945 and 1946 being 
81 and 9-3 respectively. The estimated number of 3,987,500 Africans in 
the Protectorate in 1947 may be somewhat low as it makes no allowance 
for immigration, which, of Banyaruanda and Barundi alone, is thought to 
be considerable. _ : 
: The infant mortality for the Protectorate in 1947 was 99-033 per 1,000 
live births as compared with 109-59 in 1945 and 119-60 in 1946. The 
highest infant mortality rate is still recorded in the West Nile district of 
the Western Province, and the lowest in Kigezi. 

The European population of Uganda in 1947 was approximately 
assessed at 3,034, and the Asian population at 31,809. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


d OCCUPATIONS AND WAGES 
Uganda is primarily an agricultural country and the majority of the 
Population are peasant proprietors occupied mainly in the cultivation of 


Ir 
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the soil. An appreciable proportion of these cultivators, however, engage 
individually in paid employment for a part of the year. There is also a 
large and increasing class of semi-skilled or unskilled workers who are 
almost permanently employed, although they work on an unwritten 
monthly contract. A proportion of this class is tending, especially in the 
main urban area of Kampala and, to a lesser extent, Jinja, to separate 
themselves from the cultivation of the soil for food or economic crops. 

The main concentration of labour is in the lakeside areas of Buganda 
and in the Busoga District of the Eastern Province. These areas contain, 
in addition to numerous industrial undertakings, a high proportion of 
the agricultural processing activities, the largest of which are the two 
sugar estates with a total average labour force of 21,600. 

Outside those areas activities worthy of mention are the sisal estates 
and timber milling in the Bunyoro District and the tin mines in the 
Ankole District, together with the numerous small mining ventures in 
that District and in the adjoining District of Kigezi. The cultivation of 
tea, especially in the Toro District, is increasing. 

Employment in the many cotton ginneries, which are mainly in central 
and eastern Uganda, is purely seasonal, and the ginning season does not 
usually last more than four or five months. 

In addition to all the labour requirements of Asian and European-owned 
undertakings, a large and unrecorded volume of employment is given by 
the larger African cultivators of economic crops, mainly in Buganda. 

The total Uganda labour force seeking employment would be inadequate 
to sustain the economy of the Protectorate, if it were not supplementec 
by a large flow of migratory unskilled labourers who enter south-westerr 
Uganda on a wide frontier annually from the Belgian territories o! 
Ruanda-Urundi, and of whom the majority return home in the same year 
This migration, which has become fairly stabilised over the years. 
amounted to : 


To Uganda: 
1945 1946 1947 
101,141 138,154 109,306 
From Uganda: 
1945 1946 1947 
375779 60,903 68,590 


It is. known that a widespread settlement of these Banyaruanda anc 
Barundi in Uganda is taking place. The “ return ” figures must, however 
be treated with reserve, because it is known that, when returning with 
money and dutiable goods many emigrants avoid the main routes, anc 
therefore the “tally” posts. The immigrants bring with them a smal 
proportion of women and some children. 

A single recruiting agency was set up in 1947 to replace rival recruitin, 
organisations of the two big sugar companies. It is entirely controlled b: 
the Labour Commissioner, and the cost is reimbursed by the suga 
companies. Immigrants who wish to work for the sugar companie 
engage on a six months’ contract on approved terms, which include fre 
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housing, food and medical attention. They are moved by road transport 
and are repatriated to the border in like manner. 

All other immigrants proceed on foot to and from the scene of work 
which they have chosen (unless they have a bus fare). They receive free 
meals at the immigrant labour camps already built, and free medical 
attention at camps, dispensaries and hospitals en route. Two further 
camps are to be built in 1948 and a total of thirteen immigrant labour 
camps is intended. Practically all such immigrants work where they like 
and as long as they like as casual or unskilled labourers on an unwritten 
monthly contract, and their working conditions are identical with those 
of all local workers under the Employment Ordinance (and Rules), 1946. 

No organised system, apart from the usual postal facilities, exists for 
the remittance of funds to dependents in. Belgian territory. It is uncertain 
whether such a system would be popular with this class of immigrant, 
who prefers to take his own money home. ‘ 

A smaller immigration takes place annually in north-western and 
northern Uganda, where men (and extremely few women or children) of 
the Lugbara, Alur, Kakwa and Acholi tribes cross the borders of the 
Belgian Congo and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which cut the tribal areas of 
these tribes, into Uganda. The figures for 1947 were : 


Entering Uganda: 
Lugbara Alur Kakwa Acholi 
2,570 1,480 309 unknown 
(say 500) 
Leaving Uganda: 
Lughara Alur Kakwa Acholi ‘ 
1,609 1,125 505 _ 


These immigrants are merely trans-frontier relations of their Uganda 
fellow tribesmen, and no particular features or problems arise in connection 
with their seasonal work in Uganda. 

Asmall number of workers leaves Uganda and works seasonally in Kenya, 
chiefly on European-owned farms. It is impracticable to keep any check 
of numbers, but they are not great. No special features or problems arise 
in this connection. 

There is a considerable individual migratory movement of peasant 
proprietors from the Northern and Western Provinces to work seasonally 
as unskilled labourers in the southern lakeside areas. In nearly all cases 
the wife (or wives) is left within the clan to maintain cultivation and to 
care for the children. The average absence from home is about six 
months, depending on weather and crop conditions, and the majority of 
these migrants are experienced in this part-cultivator part-worker existence 
and look after themselves satisfactorily. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

_The Proportion of labourers engaged on long written contracts in 
Uganda is very small:as compared with the total of labour employed. 
Such contracts are usually of six months’ duration and include full housing, 
rations, repatriation by transport and the issue of blankets. The feeding 
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and housing of all other monthly labour has so far been largely at the 
discretion of the employer, and wage rates have varied according to the 


degree of assistance provided in these respects. The application as from’ 


31st July, 1947, of the Uganda Employment Ordinance, 1946 (and the 


Employment Rules, 1946), have given to the Labour Commissioner wide’ 


powers to improve such conditions progressively. It must be accepted, 


however, that such progress can only be gradual, though the more. 


progressive private employers have already gone a long way to house and 
feed their labour adequately. 


PRINCIPAL CATEGORIES OF WAGE EARNERS, AVERAGE RATES OF. 


WAGES, AND HOURS OF WORK 


Principal categories of wage earners, both Asian and African, in some * 


of the main occupations, together with average wages, are shown in 
the table opposite. 


Working hours are limited universally by legislation to forty-eight per 
week, and include a continuous rest period of twenty-four hours, which . 


shall include Sundays, unless there are special reasons to prevent it ; this 


usually results in an eight-hour day, and overtime is not generally worked. 


though it is allowed by law up to thirty hours in a month, if mutually’ 


agreed, at one-and-a-half times the normal pay. 


Piece-work is very commonly done and preferred by unskilled labour, ; 


and under this system work is finished by the average worker within five 
or six hours, and no man is likely to work eight hours. 
Wage rates are not controlled by legislation. Those of Government 


African employees who are not established members of the Civil Service . 


are fixed by Administrative Order, following advice by Central and 
Provincial Advisory Boards (which have Government and private 


European, Asian and African members). Wages paid by private employers ° 


usually approximate to the corresponding rates paid by the Government. . 


In January there were set up under the Minimum Wages Ordinance, | 


Standing Provincial Advisory Boards under the chairmanship of the 


head of the province and including an unofficial representative of employers - 


of labour and a nominated African member. . Their duties are to review 


and advise on wages paid to all Government African unestablished : 


employees and unskilled labour. A Standing Central Advisory Board, : 


under the chairmanship of the Labour Commissioner, collates and 


co-ordinates the recommendations of the Provincial Advisory Boards, ° 


and advises the Government generally on the wages and conditions of : 


service of Government employees. At the close of the year it was being 
considered whether the composition and functions of these Provincial 


Boards could be modified so that they could advise on wages payable to : 


all private, as well as to Government, labour. 


Consideration was also being given to the advisability of the amalga- : 


mation of the Standing Central Advisory Board with the Labour Advisory 
Committee, which was set up during the war years, to form a central 
advisory body dealing with the wider recommendations of the revised 
Provincial Boards, and advising the Government on the wages and 
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conditions of service of unskilled labour generally throughout the 
Protectorate. 


COST OF LIVING 


The index figure for the cost of living was assessed in 1947 at 160 points 
as compared with 100 in 1939. The Protectorate Government has paida - 
cost-of-living allowance to its European, Asian and African employees ~ 
which, in the case of African officers and employees, has since been . 
embodied in the basic pay. In July, 1947, the Government authorised an . 
increase, graded by areas, in the basic wages of all Government unskilled 
labour, and introduced in addition a system of small good attendance - 
bonuses to reduce absenteeism. 


LABOUR DEPARTMENT 
With the approval of the Secretary of State, the conditions of service 
of the Labour Department were revised, and provision was made in the ~ 
1948 Draft Estimates for the Labour Commissioner to have in that year 
a staff of two Senior Labour Officers, eight Labour Officers or Assistant 
Labour Officers, together with twelve African Labour Inspectors. 


STRIKES AND STOPPAGES OF WORK 

Employer-employee relations are mainly the responsibility of the - 
Labour Department, assisted by the Provincial Administration ; no 
standing machinery yet exists to which industrial disputes may be referred . 
for arbitration. 

Labour Department personnel effected conciliation and arbitration in . 
the only large strike which occurred in 1947. It involved some 500 workers 
at a sugar estate, who struck work and used forceful intimidation on others 
who were satisfied with conditions and wished to continue work. The 
strike was settled after two days by the removal of certain grievances and .. 
the explanation of other matters. 

Action was also taken in 1947 in the following complaints involving 
either individual workers or a number of workers on identical conditions 
of service : 


(a) African employees against European employers—296 (of which 156 
were settled to the benefit of the employee and 140 were found to 
be invalid). 

(b) African employees against Asian employers—1,451 (of which 860 
were settled to the benefit of the employee and 591 were found to 
be invalid). 

(c) African employees against African employers—zg4, on which advice 
was given, and a number were taken by the complainants before 
Native Courts. 


LABOUR ORANISATION 

Legal status is given to employers’ and workers’ organisations by the 
Trade Unions and Trades Disputes Ordinance, 1943, but as yet the only 
employers’ and workers’ organisations registered are : 
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(1) The Uganda Federation of Employers (1945). This is a federation 
of the bigger European employers, and probably has a membership 
of about fifty. 


(2) The Uganda African Motor Drivers Association (1939). This 
association is not representative of all African motor drivers in 
Uganda. Its present effective membership is uncertain, and has 
probably decreased. 


The Uganda branch of the Railway African Staff Union, with head- 
quarters in Kenya, which is an effective union and representative of all 
railway workers in Uganda, has not yet registered itself as a separate union. 


LEGISLATION 


Apart from minor detailed legislation to implement the provisions of 
the Employment Ordinance and Employment Rules, following their 
application in July, no labour legislation was enacted in 1947. 


The following legislation at present governs conditions of employment 
in Uganda : 

The Uganda Employment Ordinance, 1946. 

The Employment Rules, 1946, under Section 79 of the Uganda 
Employment Ordinance, 1946. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1946. 

The Bankruptcy Ordinance, 1946, as later amended. 

The European Officers’ Pensions Ordinance, 1946, as later amended. 

The Employment of Children Ordinance, 1938, as later amended. 

The Asiatic Officers’ Pensions Ordinance, 1946, as later amended. 

The Factories Ordinance, 1935. 

The Employment of Women Ordinance, 1935. (The number of 
women employed in industries is negligible.) 

The Trade Union and Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1943. 


SICKNESS 
Sections 31 to 33 of the Uganda Employment Ordinance, 1946, provide 


for the proper care of sick employees, and free treatment is given to 


Africans at hospitals and dispensaries maintained by the Protectorate 
Government and the Buganda Government and Native Administrations. 


OLD AGE 


In the Local Civil Service Standing Orders, 1946, employees not 
eligible for Provident Fund status are entitled to a gratuity after not less 
than ten years’ continuous service. Officers in the Local Civil Service 
and the African Civil Service are on Provident Fund and free pension 
hai Tespectively. Under Section 5 (5) of the Poll Tax Ordinance, 
Xo. 13 of 1939, Administrative Officers may reduce the tax or exempt 
Africans from paying part or the whole of poll tax who, owing to illness 
Sr injuries, are unable to pay. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


Note: The 1947 accounts had not been closed when this chapter was - 
written, and while all figures are based on the latest available information, 
they must be regarded as approximate only and subject to correction | 
when the accounts for the year are completed. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


It is estimated that there will be a surplus balance of approximately 
£2,259,780 at the end of 1947, and this, with the Reserve Fund of £533,890 
together with the Reserve Fund (Post-war Development) of £650,000 and 
Reserve for Salaries Commission Award £250,000, should provide a total 
surplus of some £3,693,670. The Estimates for the year 1947 provided 
for an excess of revenue over expenditure of £410,860, and the result of - 
the years’ working should be a surplus of approximately £849,938. The 
reason for a surplus of such large proportions is that, while revenue, 
particularly from Customs and Excise, was extremely buoyant as a result 
of more satisfactory trading conditions following the end of the war, - 
expenditure was still restricted by the shortage of staff and materials | 
required to embark on the developments for which provision had been 
made in the Estimates. 

Revenue and expenditure figures for the years 1943-47 were : 











: 275i Balance 

Neer Revue ___Espendture and Reseroe Pan 
£ £ £ 

1943 2,428,658 2,136,554 1,894,750 
1944 2,658,242 2,597,060 1,924,874 
1945 3,366,416 3,199,422 2,078,019 
1946 4:053,236 35574194 2,598,732 
1947) __(59331,222 4:4735773 3,216,925 


The estimated revenue for the year 1947 was £4,786, 794, but the actual 
outturn gives an increase over the original estimate of £544,428. The 
heads under which the principal revenue increases occurred were : 





£ 
Customs and Excise 413,679 over the estimate 
Native Poll Tax .. 45,002 AS Pi 


Licences .. ai $1,319 i 
Posts and Telegraphs 15,640 


” 
” oo! 


These increases were, however, partially offset by decreases in the 
estimated receipts under the followings head : 


Export Taxes .. -» 258,999 
The revenue under the main heads is shown in the following table, 
which includes a comparison with the amounts collected during the 
period 1943-46. 
18 
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REVENUE UNDER CERTAIN HEADS, 1943-47 





Head of Revenue 1943 | 1944 1945 1946 1947 
fe 
A £ £ £ £ £ 

‘ Customs and Excise “.. | 831,902 | 839,481 | 1,045,690 | 1,505,530 | 1,827,179 
Income Tax, Non-Native 


} Poll Tax and Estate 

Duty... + [269,673 | 388,783 | 336,198 | 380,284 | 423,201 
Native Poll Taxes «+ |566,026 | 563,006 594,306 613,563 662,002 
Cotton and Coffee Tax | 69,465 | 114,891 5395753 593,142 | 1,011,001 
Licences 99,537 | 98,322 | 109,664 | 127,951 173,989 














Payments for : Specific 





ices a «+ | 189,369 | 199,318 236,204 206,753 207,708 ° 
Posts and Telegraphs .. | 83,861 | 93,461 102,307 118,298 122,270 
Colonial Development 
and Welfare Grants .. 120 120 19,775 159,015 173,570 


"| Reimbursements in res- 
pect of War-time Ser- 
vices .. 23 a 





91,326 |103,582 | 135,913 51,008 24,125 























The amount voted in the Estimates for expenditure for the year was 
: £4375,934, and the ascertained actual expenditure is £4,473,773, an 
, increase of some £97,839. Some under-expenditure occurred principally 
~' on the projected building and construction programmes, including those 
financed under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, for which the 
requisite plant and materials were often unobtainable ; but almost all 
| Departments suffered also from the shortage of new recruits required to 
fs) fill their authorised establishments. 
Expenditure under certain heads is shown in the following table : 


EXPENDITURE UNDER CERTAIN HEADS, 1943-47 




















Head of Expenditure 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
5 £ £ £ £ £ 
Agriculture 6 = 82,135 | 95,440] 82,163 | 90,466 | 136,197 
af Defence. . a .- | 103,322 | 101,158 | 102,951 | 100,089 | 83,739 
“| Education a . 144,835 207,341 | 283,475 | 359,829 | 366,012§ 
Forests. if : 28,281 | 31,197 | 35,308 | 39,042 | 56,117 
Geology .. a 6 32,872 35,244 | 42,723 22,962 36,026 
jlubour .. | 73,041 | 4616 | 4,956] 6512 | "7,934 
Medical .. =... | 263,868 | 306,289 | 333,924 | 331,163 | 413,013 
Pensions and Gratuities . . 137,996 | 152,884 102,677 198,361 | 224,929 
Police oe ees 83,308 | 94,662 | 102,687 | 115,763 | 152,987 
Posts and Telegraphs .. 68,092 | 70,105 81,362 | 101,715 | 118,033 
Public Debt ee as 158,976 | 183,680 | 183,680 | 183,680 | 183,680 
Public Works Recurrent.. | 103,857 | 142,021 | 208,529 | 224,583 | 256,923 
Public Works Extraordinary| 42,452 | 107,229 | 195,874 | 202,432 | 364,243 
yennary «+ | 30,887 | 32575 | 30,531,| 31,972 | 40,789 
ar Expenditure (Civil).. | 188,972 | 209,867 | 417,2411| 450,556t| 257,092 




















§ Includes capital grant of £50,000 to Makerere College. i 
Includes approximately £42,000 in 1945 and £150,000 in 1946, for demobili- 
sation, training and re-absorption of ex-soldiers ; and £267,858 in 1945 and 
approximately {£225,000 in 1946 for cost-of-living allowances. 
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The approximate division of the estimated expenditure between the 
various groups of services during 1947 was as follows : 


Public Debt and Pensions .. ee ee ae fe 
Administration (Central, Provincial, Law and Order, 


per cent 


Townships) ret & re i oy +. 304 
Development of Natural Resources (Agriculture, Veteri- 

nary, Forestry, Game, Lands, Mines and Surveys) .. 8-3 
Public Utilities (Roads, Bridges, Buildings, Water, Posts 

and Telegraphs, Aviation) ee ae 23 -. 18-3 
Social Services (Education, Medical, Labour, Social 

Welfare) .. oe 44 21:9 
Military Contributions a a = 1-9 
Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes... ; 30 


Emergency Services (including Department of Supplies, 
and Re-absorption and Rehabilitation of ex-soldiers) 6-3 


100°0 





It will be noted that the head entitled War Expenditure—Civil | 
(Emergency Services) did not diminish as might have been expected in 
1945 and 1946. This was due to extensive expenditure necessitated on 
account of the demobilisation, training and re-absorption into civil life 
of ex-soldiers, of whom some 55,000 served with the Forces during the 
war, and to the increased rates of cost-of-living allowance for Government 
staff which it was necessary to introduce in 1945. 


PUBLIC DEBT 








DESIGNATION OF LoaN AMOUNT REMARKS 
B RECEIVED 
£ Lee 
Uganda Government 5 per cent | 2,000,000 | Contribution to the Sinking 
Inscribed Stock 1951—71 raised Fund is at the rate of x per 
under Ordinance No. 1 of 1932 cent per annum plus contri- 


bution to the Supplementary 
Sinking Fund at 0-854 per 
cent per annum on the Pro- 
tectorate share of the loan 
(£1,117,095). 


Uganda Government 34 per cent 235,600 Contribution to the Sinking 
Inscribed Stock 1955-65 raised 614,400 Fund is at the rate of x per | 
under Ordinance No. 1 of 1932 cent per annum plus contri- 
and Ordinance No. 24 of 1937 bution to the Supplementary 


Sinking Fund at 1°783 per | 
; cent per annum. 
i 








These loans were raised to meet the cost of railways, roads, water 
supply and other public works of development, and for the repayment of 
loans made by His Majesty’s Government to the Government of Uganda. | 

Although the loan of £2,000,000 is secured on the general revenues 
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’ and assets of the Protectorate, the revenues of the Kenya and Uganda 
Railways and Harbours Administration are liable to the Protectorate 
’ Government for the portion of the loan (£882,905) spent on railway and 
harbour services and on the repayment of loans made by His Majesty’s 
Government which have been employed in financing such services. 
The statutory Sinking Funds amounted to £433,303 and the Supple- 
mentary Sinking Funds to £101,531 at 31st December, 1947. 
There were no local loan issues. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


At the beginning of the year the assets amounted to £11,595,950, and 
by the end of July they were £13,581,593. Of the latter amount 
{1,737,173 was held in cash and deposits at short call, including £823,860 
held by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. The total amount of 

investments held in July was £9,632,021, which included investments 
on the following accounts : 


£ 
Bugishu Coffee Scheme . . aa a +. 288,695 
Coffee Control Profits .. a oe ++ 422,318 
Cotton Profits .. oe oe «+ 5,516,078 
Protectorate Reserve Fund a eh ++ 557,004 
Savings Bank... a ad ee +» 1,065,616 
Surplus Funds .. ++ 1,020,824 


An interest-free loan of £650,000 to the Imperial Government is reckoned 
ees of the assets; in addition, advances at short call amounted to 
1,470,210. 
The liabilities at the end of July included deposits of £2,293,796, and 
special funds, including the various control funds, amounting to 


£5730,337- 


THE MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION AND THE YIELD FROM EACH 


_The main sources of revenue from taxation and the latest estimated 
yield of each were : 


£ 
(a) Income Tax a e a is +. 263,629 
(b) Non-Native Poll Tax. 25 we se a 65,307 
(c) Native Poll Tax .. ae ne ao ae an 2,002 
(d) Cotton Tax a ee oY, Ne ve ++ 900,728 
(e) Coffee Tax ee Ae we a Ss se 90,287 
(f) Stamp Duties oe a8 ¥ ee a ae 50,000 
(g) Trading Licences .. ae Ss A 25,000 
(h) Licences under the Traffic Ordinance |. 3 oe 55,000 
(i) Estate Duty (approximate) oe M3 a Se 15,946 
(j) Customs and Excise «+ 1,827,179 


(a) Income Tax is levied ander the provisions of the Income Tax 
Ordinance at the rate of Shs. 2/- in the £ on the taxable income of 
residents after deducting allowances for families, life insurance 
policies and dependent relatives. After the first £250 of taxable 
income the rate of tax is increased by one-eighth of a cent per £ 
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up to a maximum rate of Shs. 5/— in the £. There is, however, a 
minimum income tax graduated from Shs. 25/- to Shs. 250/- on all : 
incomes between £400 and {900 per annum. For non-residents : 
the tax is Shs. 2/- in the £ where the income accruing in Uganda 
does not exceed £750. In the case of both residents and non- 
residents, when the total (not chargeable) income exceeds £3,000 | 
a surtax is charged at the rate of Shs. 4/- plus one-twentieth of- 
a cent for every £ of the excess (up to a maximum of Shs. 7/50 in | 
the £), on the whole of that part of an income which exceeds £3,000. | 
The tax on companies is at the rate of Shs. 4/- in the £. 

Tables showing specimens of taxation on personal incomes are- 
appended. Table A shows the rates of tax on the smaller incomes ; - 
the first figure in each column shows the income tax payable after - 
the maximum deductions have been allowed for a dependent. 
relative and for life insurance policies ; the second figure shows the- 
income tax payable when no such deductions can be claimed ; the. 
actual tax paid varies, within the limits shown, with the circumstances 
of each tax-payer. Table B shows the maximum tax payable on the’ 
higher incomes; but here again there may be reductions for a 
dependent relative or for life insurance policies. The figures are 
to the nearest £ in all cases. 














eo Income Tax 
Single Married | Married | Married Married Married 
sae man with | man with ! man with | man with | man with 
no children| 1 child , 2 children | 3 children | 4 children 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
300 4to1s5 
400 17 55 31 1to§5 : i I I I 
500 “| 32, 51 3» 15 3to7 | 3 3 3 
600 49 » 73 9 1 25 S17) 5» 13 5 5 
700 45,90 | 19,38] 11 ,, 27 8 ,, 23 8 to 19 8 to 15 
800 0 4, 107] 30 51] 214, 40) 174,35] 13 29] 105 25 
900 | 97 » 127) 42» 05 | 325 53. 27» 48] 23 42] 19 y 37 
1,000 [115 5, 147} 56, 81 | 45 68 | 39 5,62 | 35 » 56 | 30 » 5° 











TaBLe B 
1,100 168 98 85 72 72 65 
1,200 191 117 102! 95 88 81 
1,300 215 137 121 113 | 106 98 
1,400 241 157 141 | 133} 125 117 
1,500 267 180 161 | 153 145 137 
1,600 295 203 184 175 166 157 
1,700 324 228 208 | 198 | 189 180 
1,800 354 254 233 222 213 203 
1,900 386 281 259 | 248 238 227 
2,200 416 309 286 275 264 254 
2,500 601 47° 442 429 415 399 
3,000 750 662 630 613 598 579 
5,000 1,750 1,662 1,642 1,632 1,622 1,612 
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(t) Non-Native Poll Tax is levied at flat rates,of £5 on incomes 
exceeding £200 per annum, and £3 on lower incomes. Females 
possessing an income of less than £150 per annum are exempted, 
and no person is required to pay the tax prior to the year in which his 
or her nineteenth birthday occurs. This tax is additional to the income 
tax, and must be paid even though no income tax liability exists. 

(c) Native Poll Tax is levied on every able-bodied adult male African. 

* The rates of tax vary according to the district, and are fixed with 
due regard to the general level of prosperity of each district. The 
tax is collected by the local chiefs under the supervision of Admini- 
strative Officers, and a percentage of the amount collected, known 
variously as rebate or tribute, is returned to the Buganda Govern- 
ment or other Native Administrations in return for the service 
rendered. The following table shows the rate of tax paid in each 
district, the yield, and the percentage of the tax collected which is 
returned as rebate and/or tribute : 


Collected in Rate of Rebate 








Province and District Poll Tax 1047" andlor Tribute 
Buganda: Shs. £ per cent 
According to district and 15/- 196,610 25 

locality .. . as 10/~ 
Eastern Province 
Busoga is ate ae 21/- 96,000 35°71 
Teso a es se 18/- 78,450 25 
Mbale $e Me os 18/- 88,980 25 
Western Province 
Toro we on rs 10/- 20,100 4° 
Ankole te ive a 10/- 35,400 40 
Kigezi eae Ste a 8/- 22,250 30 
Bunyoro oe ao 10/- 12,000 30 
Northern Province: 
Acholi is af ne 8/- 14,800 37'S 
Madi Sub-district .. 8/- 2,230 20 
Lango ae oh 15/- 37,000 22 
West Nile .. ze os 8/- 19,700 20 
Karamoja_ .. ae ee 9/- 9,200 55°55 





*Latest estimate 
(@) The Cotton Tax is an export tax and is operated on a sliding scale 
which, under existing controlled marketing arrangements, relates 
the duty payable on ginned cotton to the f.o.b. value per Ib. of lint 
exported. The rates in 1947 were : Duty in cents 


F.0.b. value per lb. per lb. 
Not more than 7d... Se 4s a Nil 

More than 7d. and not more than 8d. 2 
More than 8d. and not more than gd. 3 
More than od. and not more than rod. 4 
More than 1od. and not more than 11d. .. ae 5 
More than 11d. and not more than 12d. .. an 8 
More than 12d. and not more than 13d. 10 
More than 13d. and not more than 14d. 12 
More than 14d. ee Se 14 
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(e) The Coffee Tax is an export tax on native-grown coffees. The rates 
of duty are based on the f.o.b. price Mombasa, and vary between 
£1 and £14 per ton in respect of Robusta clean coffee for f.o.b. 
prices ranging between £36 to £100 and over per ton; for Arabica 
coffees the rate varies between {£2 10 0 to £13 10 0 per ton for 
prices ranging from £65 to £184 and over. 

(f) Stamp Duties are levied under the provisions of the Stamp 
Ordinance (Laws of Uganda, Cap. 161) and amending Ordinances. 
All the instruments mentioned in the Schedule to the Ordinance if 
executed in the Protectorate, or, in certain circumstances, even if 
executed out of the Protectorate, must be stamped in accordance 
with the tariff of duties prescribed in that Schedule. These duties 
are payable by means of adhesive or impressed stamps, which may 
be purchased from the Accountant-General, the Postmaster-General 
or the Revenue Authority. 

The Revenue Authority, who is the person from time to time 
discharging the duties of the Administrator-General, is a creation 
of the Stamp Ordinance. It is his duty, when required and on 
payment of his fee, to give an opinion as to the duty (if any) with 
which any instrument produced to him should be stamped. A 
similar duty is laid on District Commissioners, and should a 
District Commissioner feel any doubt as to the stamp duty with 
which an instrument is chargeable he may state a case for the opinion 
of the Revenue Authority. The Revenue Authority may refer any 
case upon which he is required to give an opinion to the High 
Court, and any person who is aggrieved by the Revenue Authority’s 
decision may appeal therefrom to the High Court. 

It is the duty of the Revenue Authority .to receive impounded 
documents from persons authorised to impound them and to assess 
and levy a penalty in respect of the failure to stamp the document 
correctly. 

The Revenue Authority grants allowances in respect of stamps 
which having been affixed to instruments which have become 
spoiled or in respect of which an allowance may be made for the 
reasons prescribed in Section 49 of the Ordinance. 

The Revenue Authority also sanctions prosecutions in respect o 
the criminal offences created by the Ordinance. 


(g) Trading licences are issued under the Trading Ordinance ; licence: 
to trade in townships or gazetted trading centres are either £7 10 ¢ 
or £2 5 o according to the locality. The fee for a hawker’s licenc: 
is £7 10 o and for a commercial traveller’s licence £20 per annum 
Native trading licences*for Africans trading outside townships anc 
trading centres are not required in Buganda Province, but are issuex 
in the other provinces for an annual fee of Shs. 10/-, which i 
credited to the local Native Administration, and not to Protectorat: 
revenue. 


(h) Motor vehicles are taxed under the Traffic Ordinance, under whic] 
fees are also charged for the inspection of vehicles and for the issu: 
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of drivers’ permits. The annual tax is: for private cars, Shs. 5/— 
per cwt.; for public service and private hire vehicles, Shs. 5/— per 
cwt., plus an additional fee of Shs. 10/— for each passenger whom 
the vehicle is licensed to carry; for commercial vehicles, Shs. 6/— 
per cwt. up to 50 cwt. and Shs. 4/— per cwt. thereafter ; for trailers, 
Shs. 4/~ per cwt. A fixed fee of Shs. 30/— is charged for a motor-cycle, 
with or without a sidecar. 


() The only form of death duty collected in Uganda is estate duty, 
which is payable by the personal representatives of all persons dying 
in or out of the Protectorate leaving property movable or immovable, 
settled or unsettled in Uganda, the principal value of which exceeds 

£1,000. 

The duty is levied under the provisions of the Estate Duty 
Ordinance (Laws of Uganda, Cap. 65). The Ordinance is admini- 
stered by the Estate Duty Commissioners, who are the Attorney- 
General, the Accountant-General and the Land Officer. The 
Commissioners are assisted by an Assistant Estate Duty Com- 
missioner, who is the person for the time being discharging the 
duties of the Administrator-General, and upon whom falls the duty 
of assessing and collecting the duty. 

It is the duty of the personal representatives of all deceased persons 
leaving property in the Protectorate to file an inventory and 
valuation verified by affidavit of such property. If the deceased 
dies domiciled outside the Protectorate only property situated in 
Uganda need be included in the inventory. If, however, the 
deceased dies domiciled in Uganda all his property wherever 
situated must be included and duty paid thereon. In such cases, 
however, the Commissioners are empowered to allow to be deducted 
from the estate duty paid in Uganda a sum equal to the amount of 
estate duty paid in the United Kingdom and certain British 
Possessions in respect of any property situated in those countries. 
The Assistant Estate Duty Commissioner may query the valuation 
put on any property by the personal representatives and assess duty 
on what he considers to be the correct valuation of the property. 
If the personal representatives do not accept the Assistant Estate 
Duty Commissioners’ valuation he must report the case to the 
Commissioners, who must then hold an enquiry into the matter 
and record a true finding as to the value of the property. If 
thereafter the personal representatives do not pay the duty as 
assessed by the Commissioners the latter may move the High Court 
for an order directing payment. 

Allowances are granted in respect of debts and funeral expenses 
and in respect of quick successions. 

The Commissioners may grant a refund of duty in cases where too 
much duty has been paid. 

A person who wilfully fails to comply with the provisions of the 
Ordinance is liable to pay a penalty not exceeding £750 and any 
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penalty imposed and all duty due but unpaid may be sued for in 
the civil courts of the Protectorate by the Commissioners. 

The present rates of duty range from 1 per cent on estates the 
principal value of which is between £1,000 and £5,000 to 40 per cent 
on estates the principal value of which exceeds £2,000,000. 

The annual average revenue collected by way of estate duty for the 
past six years amounts to £15,946. 


(j) Customs Tariff: Since 1923 the customs tariff rates of duty in 


Uganda have been identical with those in force in Kenya and 
Tanganyika; in 1930 the present revised tariff was enacted 
simultaneously in the three territories. 

The basic fiscal rate is 22 per cent ad valorem (including surcharge) 
assessed on the price the goods would fetch on sale in the open 
market in the Protectorate if delivered at the place of importation, 
freight, insurance and all the costs, charges and expenses having 
been paid by the seller. Specific duties are charged on goods which 
lend themselves to such a form of assessment, some of the more 
important being potable spirits, cigarettes and tobacco, motor spirit, 
kerosene oil, tyres and tubes, matches and cement. In the case of 
certain articles, such as piece goods, some articles of wearing apparel, 
wines and cycles, minimum specific duties have been fixed as an 
alternative to an ad valorem rate to safeguard the revenue against 
abnormally cheap supplies. 

Building requisites, metals and artisans’ tools are in most cases 
charged with a 10 per cent duty, whilst an intermediate rate of 
16} per cent (including surcharge) is applied to motor cars and 
their parts. y 

The free list includes the chief ‘‘ development ” imports such as 
machinery ; road, rail, air and water transport equipment ; coal, 
coke and fuel oil; packing materials ; explosives, insecticides and 
agricultural and mining equipments. Exemption from duty is also 
allowed in the case of drugs, medicines and disinfectants ; filters 
and refrigerators ; surgical, scientific and education requisites and 
religious articles; music and literature, and bona fide luggage 
brought in by passengers for personal and household use. 

Treaty obligations prevent the grant of Imperial Preference. 
Provision is made for the imposition of “suspended ”’ duties on 
certain commodities which are produced and manufactured in one 
or more of the three territories. These duties may be imposed, 
varied or revoked unilaterally, thus allowing a modified control by 
each territory over the degree of protection afforded to the local 
product concerned. 

By a tripartite Customs Agreement dated 1st August, 1927, 4 
system of inter-territorial transfers of imported goods was introduced 
between Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The effect of this 
agreement is virtually to remove customs barriers between the three 
territories, duties being credited to the receiving territory by a 
transfer form procedure. 
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Excise Duties: The following products manufactured in Uganda are 
liable to excise duties : 


(1) Sugar es Sh .. Shs. 2.24 per cwt. 
(2) Tea ah es -» 25 cents per Ib. 
(3) Cigarettes i: .. Shs. 8/- per lb. 
(4) Cigars... on .. Shs. 8/— per lb. 


(5) Manufactured tobacco .. Shs. 7/- per Ib. 
Other important sources of revenue, which do not come strictly 
under the heading of taxation, and the estimated yield from each are : 


Forestry fees Ss ~ an oh ++ 30,000 
Municipal receipts ne a ae oe ++ 29,000 
Land rents . 55 re ae ++ §2,000 
Medical, dental, hospital fees. Sy ve ++ 15,000 
Water supplies... ++ 45,000 
Cattle inspections, inoculations and traders’ fees 4 13,000 
Reimbursements from Native Administrations for 

various services .. Wd es ee a +. 17,000 
Cotton licences, etc. a 8 ey ang rs 9,000 
Sale of ivory ae es os = Sa ++ 21,000 
Interest on securities te 49,000 


Chapter 4: See and 4 Banking 
CURRENCY 
In common with other British Dependencies in East Africa the currency 
of Uganda is under the control of the East African Currency Board, 
London. Shilling currency with 100 cents to the shilling is in use. 
Coins and notes of the following denominations were in circulation, to 
the value shown, on 31st December, 1947: 





Coin: £ Shs. Cts. 
Shs. 1, which is legal tender for an unlimited amount 5,196,137 12 0 
50 cents (=6d.) which is legal tender up to Shs. 20 81,922 18 50 
10 cents (=1.2d.) which are rime tender oP 215,576 12 80 

5 cents (=o. 6d.) to Shs. 1/- 52,808 19 30 
Icent (=o.12d.) 44,354 5 14 
«$590,800 _7 74 

Notes: 

Shs. x a bis oF a Aa es 28,607 8 o 
Shs. 5 ne ns ne AD ae of 718,220 15 0 
Shs. 10 oe ne se a an +» 1,160,032 0 0 
Shs. 20 és = ee - nb a 642,576 0 0 
Shs. 100 ix an “e ite es i 137,970 0 0 
Shs. 200 a ws ae ce Ss a 8,010 0 0 
Shs. 1,000... pa be ef fs 96,300 0 oO 
Shs. 10,000 .. is a oy “ oe 620,000 0 O 

3,411,716 3 0 


Grand Total .. 9,002,516 10 74 
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It will be noted that both coin and notes of Shs. 1/— are in circulation ; 
the issue of such notes was made during the war, when difficulty was 
experienced in obtaining supplies of coin. 


BANKING 


The most common form of “‘ banking ” still used by the African is the 
primitive system of burying his money in the ground or hiding it in the 
grass roof of his hut. The shortage of consumer goods, as a result of the 
war, has led to a great increase in such “ deposits”, but the extended 
acceptance by Africans of currency notes in recent years has also increased 
the possibility of loss, as, in addition to fire and theft, insect damage to 
buried and hidden notes has become an added risk. It is of course 
possible, after enquiry into the circumstances, for currency which sustains 
such damage to be exchanged. 

For many years endeavours have been made in various ways to persuade 
the African to take advantage of the facilities offered by the Post Office 
Savings Bank, and in recent years the number of African depositors has 
steadily increased. The Post Office Savings Bank is operated, through 
Uganda post offices, jointly with the Kenya Post Office Savings Bank, by 
the Postmaster-General, whose headquarters are in Nairobi; Uganda 
transactions and accounts are recorded separately. The bank has been 
used to a considerable extent by the military authorities in connection 
with the payment of gratuities to demobilised African soldiers, and there 
has been a great deal of extra work in connection with Askari Savings 
Bank accounts, but this has gradually decreased during the year and at 
most offices business is now normal. 

The number of depositors at the end of August, 1947, was 76,203. The 
amount due to depositors at the end of August, 1947, was approximately 
£995,909 compared with £961,804 at the end of 1946. 

Commercial banking facilities are afforded by the National Bank of 
India, Ltd. (with branches at Kampala, Jinja, Mbale and Entebbe), the 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. (with branches at Kampala, Jinja 
and Mbale), and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
(with branches at Kampala, Jinja and Mbale). With the exception of the 
smaller Asian and African shopkeepers, most traders have an account with 
one or more of those banks ; almost all European residents, probably the. 
majority of Asians and a fair number of Africans (particularly Government . 
servants) operate personal banking accounts. The banks occupy a 
prominent place in the business life of the country and are closely con- 
cerned with the import of trade goods and the commercial export of the: 
produce of Uganda, particularly cotton. Through their London offices, 
they are also concerned with the financial settlement of transactions, 
relating to bulk purchases of commodities such as cotton, coffee and tea, 
which take place by arrangement between the Uganda Government and 
the Ministries of Food and Supply in England. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


Kenya and Uganda form a single unit for customs purposes and virtually 
the whole of the import and export trade of both passes through the port 
ofMombasa. Hitherto, Uganda largely depended upon its inward traffic 
by importing from Kenya. The post-war tendency, however, has been 
for the Uganda merchant to import direct from overseas and this is 
developing satisfactorily. As an example, pre-war direct importations of — 
(otton piece-goods amounted to approximately 6 per cent of the total 
Kenya and Uganda importation. In 1947 this developed to the extent of 
some 30 per cent. The direct importation development is not likely to 
be maintained, but will rapidly increase as soon as overseas supply 

" conditions permit re-exports freely and so allow for an outlet for any 
overstocking which may arise. 

Supplies of imported articles have been constant in almost every case, 
although capital machinery and building material have at varying periods 
been somewhat scarce. Purchasing power has, however, been limited 
because of the high prices, particularly in the case of cotton piece-goods, 
the Principal item of import, which have shown a decided tendency to 

" Increase. The present stock position may be attributed to the price 
fictor; otherwise it is possible that there might have been a shortage. 
re 1s, nevertheless, still the need for a greater variety of consumer 

at low prices as an incentive to production. 

Imports are, with the exception of the majority of articles from the 
United Kingdom, subject to import licensing, which, in the case of hard 

curency sources of supply, is restricted to licensing on a minimum 
‘ssential basis, 
With certain exceptions, the sale of goods is subject to rigid price control. 

b rain essential foodstuffs are distributed under coupon rationing and 
uk distribution schemes. With the exception of sugar, Uganda is’ 
ly dependent on Kenya for supplies of essential foodstuffs for 
‘wopean consumption, whilst in respect of foodstuffs. for African con- 
‘imption Uganda is self supporting. In the case of foodstuffs (particularly 
i for the Asian community the Protectorate is partially self supporting 

int pattially dependent on Kenya and Tanganyika. 

Paty trade for 1947 was most satisfactory, the total value of exports 
fi the Re in a favourable trade balance. The export and re-export trade 
pea elgian Congo with its hard currency earnings has been particularly 
z anes in fact, in respect of exports was 12 per cent of the total 

mal traffic. 

foes 4 Prosperity continues to be dependent on the production by 
¢ cof of cotton. In addition, 1947 reflected an unprecedented record 
apart te Reoaetion An appreciable quantity of maize was grown for 
era enya and the export of sugar and tea showed a decided increase. 
j eee No major development in respect of industrial and mining 


7 : rae a . 5 
consi decceen: but during the year certain important projects received 
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Chapter 6: Production 
AGRICULTURE 


There Was no change in agricultural policy during 1947, which as in the 
Previous year was based upon ensuring maximum food supplies and the 
maintenance of production of economic crops for export. 

3 Specific Crops 

Pe Despite an increased acreage and satisfactory growth, the 

“celent prospects of the 1946-47 crop were not fulfilled. Abnormally 
sheet at the end of 1946 continued throughout the ripening and 
a 'g period of the crop and resulted in low yields, and total production 
prises to 231,678 bales against an anticipated crop of 275,000 bales. 
i rketing arrangements were on the same basis as in 1946.) The 
Radial crop had to cope with inadequate and irregular rainfall during 

mal planting period, and in consequence there was considerable 
th ¥ In planting and the acreage was reduced. Prospects at the end of 

‘Year were poor and the crop was not expected to exceed 180,000 bales. 

Coffee: As was to be expected after the previous years’ heavy crop, 
Patuction was on a lower level and amounted to 17,000 tons of cured 
he Principally of Robusta type. In addition, 3,000 tons of Arabica 
ri were produced by the Bugishu section of the industry. 

1 Wcrease in prices to the growers’ during the year resulted in an 
j ced interest being taken in coffee cultivation, which was reflected 
some extent in better farming. In Buganda Province, better preparation 
mor to sale was provided for by legislation forbidding the drying of 
b ‘con the ground. The marketing of non-native coffee was reorganised 
¥ the establishment of a Non-Native Coffee Marketing Board with 
Powers to control the purchase and disposal of all non-native coffee. 

th seeds: Groundnuts and simsim production continued and, while 
i latter crop is now somewhat out of favour, groundnut production in 
r, Tain producing areas increased and sales totalled 9,000 tons. Collection 
shea butter nuts amounted to the useful figure of 1,200 tons, while 
pitt seed contributed 170 tons. The flax industry of Kigezi produced 
./°tons of flax seed as a by-product of flax fibre production, and to these 
utes has to be added a production of 72,000 tons of cotton seed. 

Cereals Apart from small quantities of millets, sales were confined to 
"ave produced primarily in Buganda Province, where 25,000 tons were 
Id of which 16,000 tons were exported to the East African Cereals Pool, 
Ml to rice grown in the Eastern and Western Provinces which produced 
DPtoximately 300 tons for local consumption. This latter crop has 
“tteased in popularity to some extent, and this factor combined with 
Ufvourable weather was largely responsible for the lessened production. 

es: Less interest was taken in soya beans and production fell off 
Tarkedly except in the Western Province, where this crop does not have 
"0 meet competition from other more remunerative cash crops. The 
‘on was unfavourable for mixed beans and, while adequate supplies 
"local consumption were produced, export sales were lower than in the 
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previous year. Minor pulse crops, such as grams, pigeon peas, etc., 
continued to be produced in fair quantity, primarily for local consumption 
by the Asian section of the population. 


Fibres: The promising flax industry continued to expand, and towards 
the end of the year arrangements were made for the appointment of local 
selling agents to handle the disposal of the produce of the factories. The 
establishment of a spinning mill in Kenya has opened up possibilities 
of local utilisation of flax fibre and tow and these are being explored. 

The shortage of jute products has given an impetus to investigation | 
into the development of other local fibres and indigenous fibre plants are 
being examined with a view to production, particularly with the object of 
easing the shortage of jute bags and wrappings. 

Tobacco: The production of fire-cured leaf in Bunyoro District was 
little short of that of the previous year and there was a considerable - 
improvement in quality, attributed largely to the use of fresh seed 
introduced from Nyasaland. There was an extension of flue-cured tobacco 
growing to a new area in the Northern Province and results were promising. 
Production of nicotine tobacco in Kigezi District continued to expand, 
and a considerable increase in acreage was planned for 1948, for which 
large numbers of new nurseries were laid down during the year. Sales 
of this crop during 1947 were the highest yet recorded and totalled 
426 tons of leaf, equivalent to 21 tons approximately of nicotine. 

Food Crops and Food Supplies: In grain-eating areas, weather conditions 
were generally unfavourable for the establishment and growth of the main 
millet crop and yields were poor, and with inadequate rains during the 
second half of the year grain reserves tended to become depleted. ‘This 
was countered as far as possible by increasing acreages under root crops 
and by the end of the year the food position was considered to be secure, 
provided normal spring rains were received in 1948. Areas where bananas" 
are the main food crop had a good year, as the abnormal heavy rains of 
late 1946 and early 1947 were responsible for unusually heavy production 
which continued throughout the greater part of the year. In consequence, 
surplus stocks were large and ample supplies of cheap bananas were 
available for the markets. 


Development Projects 

Investigations into the relationship between stock and the land were | 
continued, and in some areas in Buganda the adoption of approved 
methods of stock management and better farming progressed. The use 
of farmyard manure for manuring and the supplementary feeding of young 
stock has been more widely adopted. | 

Despite supply difficulties, it has been possible to obtain various types | 
of mechanical implements in order to investigate their possible use by 
African farmers. Both light and heavy tractors have been used, and these 
trials have aroused widespread interest among African farmers and have 
given rise to many enquiries and requests for both the purchase and hire of 
mechanical implements. Improved land utilisation by some form of 
strip cropping and the encouragement of co-operative effort is being kept 
well in the forefront of these investigations. 
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Preoccupation with the training of ex-soldiers restricted normal agri- 
cultural educational activities, but these will be resumed in 1948. A 
programme of training for schoolmasters, chiefs and farmers has been 
paoned. In the field of agricultural propaganda, the officer concerned 
mintained a steady flow of simple articles to the vernacular press, and 
inaddition has compiled a comprehensive textbook entitled The Uganda 
Former for the use of schools and other institutions. This book is now 
inthe hands of the publishers. 

Ascheme of resettlement was started in Kigezi District in 1946 and 
this has made good progress, and by the end of 1947 approximately 
600 people had been settled in their new homes. This movement of 
population proceeded smoothly and was effected with the minimum 
interference with the normal methods used by the tribe when settling on 
new lands. Control was confined to adequate soil conservation measures, 
and ag these are already generally accepted throughout Kigezi this has 
ben achieved without difficulty. 

Trials of rock phosphate and silicophosphate derived from the Uganda 
deposits were continued during the year and, in conjunction with the 
tew East African Agricultural and Forestry Research Organisation, plans 
have been made to extend the scope of these trials over a wide area under 
cmditions typical of African farming. This extension is of particular 
importance in connection with the development and local utilisation of 
the Uganda phosphate deposits, as it is anticipated that it will provide 
xeurate information on the practicability or otherwise of phosphatic 
manuring for African farmers. 


L VETERINARY 
Diseases of Livestock 

Rinderpest: The Protectorate remained remarkably free of rinderpest 
during the year; only one outbreak occurred and this was quickly 
suppressed by the immunisation of some 17,000 cattle, with a gratifying 
low mortality. 


Tsetse and Trypanosomiasis: The spread of tsetse in recent years, 
‘ogether with trypanosomiasis of cattle are major problems which have 
retarding effect on the development of the livestock industry. Consider- 
able progress has, however, been made in the treatment of trypanosomiasis 
infected herds with the new drug dimidium bromide. Approximately 
68,000 cattle received treatment and the results, though variable, have on 
the whole been satisfactory, and the treatment is becoming increasingly 
Popular amongst cattle owners where the disease occurs. 

Contagious Bovine Pleuro-Pneumonia: No clinical cases of the disease 
mee been Confirmed during the period under review in the infected area 
ae ims District, and there are now reasonable grounds for assuming 
ae € position is secure. Approximately 12,000 cattle in the quarantine 
Reanads immunised during September and October with a single 

taneous injection of Kenya laboratory culture vaccine. The calf 
“op was also immunised periodically during the year—an important 
measure since calves are highly susceptible and are able to keep infection 
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going even though adults are resistant after immunisation. The general 
position over the whole affected area is now regarded as very satisfactory, 
and it was possible to open part of the area in December for sale of 
slaughter stock. 

Rabies: Positive cases of the disease were confirmed in seven dogs in 
West Nile District and three dogs in Mbale District and the usual control 
measures were carried out in the infected areas. 

East Coast Fever continues to take its toll of stock and sporadic outbreaks 
of Anthrax and Blackquarter occurred throughout the Protectorate, 
which in some cases were controlled by the use of vaccine. 


Improvement and Management of Livestock 

Further progress has been made with the introduction of improved 
methods of livestock management ; in some of the intensive areas the 
majority of the cattle are now housed near the homes of the owners, thus 
providing all the facilities necessary for mixed farming. The use of manure 
in these areas is now fairly widespread and its value in maintaining soil 
fertility is being appreciated by an ever increasing number of farmers. 

The development of the livestock improvement areas is proceeding 
satisfactorily and much progress has been made, in collaboration with the 
Agricultural Department, in developing the Ngogwe Livestock Improve- 
ment Area in Buganda as a demonstration centre for mixed farming. 

Large numbers of cattle owners from all parts of the Protectorate 
continue to visit the livestock improvement areas in Buganda, and the 
advantages of these practical demonstrations at the homes of the cattle 
owners are reflected in the widespread application of improved methods 
of cattle management in other districts. 

The supplementary feeding of adult cattle and calves is on the increase 
in many of the intensive areas and its value in increasing the milk yield is 
now appreciated by many cattle owners. 

The production of pigs is on the increase, particularly in Buganda 
Province, and this is evidenced by the ever increasing number of pork 
markets. 


Livestock Markets 

Livestock markets continued throughout he year but the supply of 
slaughter stock, cattle, sheep and goats, available in the main stock- 
producing areas is still far short of the demand, and further increases in 
prices occurred during the year. The meat supply to Kampala should, 
however, be improved in the near future when arrangements are completed 
for the receipt of Karamoja cattle in Kampala, which throughout the war 
were exported to Kenya. 

The quality of the hides and skins exported continued to be maintained 
and exports showed an increase in quantity and value over the year 1946. . 


FORESTRY 

During 1947 the staff position improved considerably. Three Assistant 

Cogservators and one European forester were recruited overseas, and an 

Assistant Deputy Timber Controller was appointed, on temporary local 
agreement, to take charge of the Timber Control branch of the Forest - 
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' Department. At the end of the year there were sixteen officers in the 
country out of a staff of nineteen. There were three vacancies on 
establishment. 

Now that more officers are available it is possible to expand the activities 
of the Department into hitherto neglected parts of the country : as a first 
step, new offices are being opened at Soroti and Arua. In addition it will 
be possible to implement more actively the forestry proposals of the 

Development Plan. Dr. Worthington’s plan envisages the expenditure 
by the Department of £505,500 (revised figure) on normal expansion 
and approved development schemes during the ten years 1947-56. This 
sum is additional to normal annual recurrent expenditure, fixed at the 
1946 figure of £34,400. 

_ This means that the Department is likely to have available for spending, 
hie of the years of the decennium, an average figure of approximately 

5,000. 

The chief items of development expenditure envisaged are : 


Normal expansion ae ++ 250,000 
Fuel planting schemes .. ++ 75,000 
Softwood timber schemes -» 28,000 
Housing and equipment ++. 42,500 
Anti-malarial planting .. ++ 40,000 
Research .. an a a 27,000 
Contributions .. ae a 21,000 
Miscellaneous .. ne Be 22,000 





Total .. £505,500 


Hardwood planting schemes are already covered adequately by normal 
ecurrent expenditure ; there is therefore no special provision for them 
inthe Development Plan. 

Very fair progress can be recorded in the various planting programmes 
during the year. The normal extensions to the muvule (Chlorophora) 
plantings were made in Lango and Acholi Districts (160 acres), and 
aother block of softwood timber (Cupressus) was planted in Kigezi 
(8 acres). In the hardwood forests, replanting covered nearly three 
Square miles, 

Fuel demands continued to increase, and it has been necessary to allocate 
certain lake-shore forests in Buganda not to timber production but to the 
supply of fuel. They are first cleared of natural forest and then replanted 
with quick-growing gums (Eucalyptus) grown on a seven-eight year 
‘ation, One square mile of fuel plantation was established in 1947. 

tion work still takes a very high priority in Uganda. The 

forest estate consisted on 31st December of 5,640 square miles of Central 
Forest Reserves (forests of regional importance managed by the central 
emment) and 376 square miles of Local Forest Reserves (forests of 
importance managed by local authorities). Altogether 56-6 per cent 

of the total forest estate is now demarcated, 286 square miles being 
" Surveyed in 1947. : 
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Enumerations, aimed at finding out just what the forests contain, were 
started in Toro and Kigezi and were continued in the Mabira forest in 
Buganda. 

The effect of steps taken in 1946 to reduce over-cutting, which had to 
be permitted during the war, was more obvious in 1947. Exploitation of 
muvule on public land was confined to four licensees operating on an 
inclusive quota of 400 Hoppus tons (20,000 H. ft.) of logs a month. Two 
other firms were operating on exclusive licences in high forests in Bunyoro 
and two on similar licences in Mengo. In addition, two firms were 
cutting in Central Forest Reserves in Masaka district and ten firms on 
African-owned land in various parts of Buganda. : 

The ten firms operating in Central Forest Reserves and on public land 
produced 19,006 tons (of 50 cubic ft.) of sawn timber and 671 tons of 
export logs. This compares with 23,975 tons of sawn timber and 929 tons 
of logs in 1946. The ten firms working in private forests turned out 
6,055 tons of sawn timber and 59 tons of logs (5,069 tons and nil tons 
in 1946). 

Approximately 46 per cent of the total output went to the military 
authorities in Kenya, who still retained top priority. Of the remainder, 
14 per cent went to civil Governments, 344 per cent to the public and 
34 per cent was exported overseas. 


FISHERIES 


For the first nine months of the year a European ranger was available 
for the specific purpose of putting a stop to the deliberate flouting of the 
prohibition of net fishing in Lake George. With the inadequate means of 
water transport at his disposal it was a tough assignment, but his unceasing 
efforts to enforce the law met with an increasing measure of success. His 
good work was followed up intensively by a Fisheries Inspector, who was 
appointed in October. By the end of the year the small group of lawless 
fishermen were beginning to get apprehensive about their future prospects, 
having at last realised that the Government was determined to put a stop 
to the Lake George poaching and other irregularities, and poaching 
virtually ceased. 

The price of fish generally has continued to rise, and it is believed that 
the peak has not yet been reached. In particular, the increasing demands 
of the neighbouring mining areas of the Belgian Congo have tended to 
put up prices, which in recent years have more than doubled. 

The value of the Uganda fisheries is considerable, but owing to the lack. 
of the necessary close supervision and the paucity of adequate returns. 
any estimate can only be approximate. It is believed that the total value. 
is in the region of £200,000. The Lake Victoria annual value is at least 
£40,000, probably a great deal more ; Lake Albert not less than £50,000 : 
and the Lake Edward region approximately £60,000. A minor lake— 
the South Koki Lake, Kijanebalola—stocked several years ago with 
Tilapia nilotica has developed so flourishing an industry that in August, 
.its annual value was reckoned to be about £40,000, although the wholesale 
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price was very low. Owing to the acute net shortage the effort there had 
declined 50 per cent by the end of the year, when detailed investigations 
indicated that the annual value had dropped to £20,000. 

In Lake Kachira, another Koki lake which has been successfully stocked 
with Tilapia nilotica, a fishing industry on a small scale is developing. 

In Lake Albert, deep-water seineing on a commercial scale, and properly 
organised, commenced at the end of the year. 

' Fishing in extensive coastal areas of Lake Victoria has continued to be 
seriously curtailed on account of sleeping sickness restrictions. 

Owing to a slump in the market the crocodile industry in Lake Kyoga, 
which exported many thousands of skins in 1946, has been virtually 
inactive, but at the end of the year there were signs of a revival. The 
promotion of this industry, apart from its dollar-earning capacity, is of 
very great economic importance, as no gill-net fishing industry can 
develop in Lake Kyoga until the hordes of crocodiles have been very 
substantially reduced. The potential output of crocodiles from these 
waters is stupendous. In September necessary legislation was introduced 
to control the crocodile industry. 

From August to November the usual annual campaign against the 
nesting females on the crocodile breeding grounds was carried out in 
that part of Lake Victoria lying between Kyagwe-Kome in the east and 
Sesse-Buddu coast in the west. The operations were planned and most 
successfully carried out by the African staff. 

Although the original Usembo Bay boat which was brought from 
Kenya for demonstration purposes in Lake Victoria in 1946 has not 
proved popular, mainly on account of its size—it is a 30 ft. vessel—the 
local fishermen have evinced considerable interest in the endeavour to 
introduce a safer and more suitable type of craft for their lake. It is 
encouraging to find that they are building experimentally smaller vessels 
of similar design, of a length of 16 ft. to 20 ft. Twenty-footers are also 
being expertly built at the Kampala Technical School for further demon- 
stration, and for sale to would-be purchasers. In the light of experience 
gained, each new boat constructed at the Technical School incorporates 
Modifications and improvements which are likely to prove more suitable 
for local conditions. 


TSETSE FLY CONTROL 


Prior to 1941, except in Ankole, anti-tsetse measures were undertaken 
tntirely from the medical aspect and consisted mainly of the construction 
ind maintenance of clearings along rivers and lake shores to discourage 
the activities of G. palpalis, which is the vector of the Gambian form of 
seeping sickness in man. Early in 1941 the Director of Veterinary 
Services, alarmed at the rapid spread of tsetse in various parts of Uganda, 
uked that a series of tsetse surveys should be undertaken for his Depart- 
nent. These were performed by the entomological section of the Medical 
Department between 1941 and 1943 in Acholi, Karamoja and Busoga 
Districts, and in Buruli and Bugerere counties of Mengo District. 
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These surveys, which were carried out without increase of non-African 
staff, soon showed that the information thus obtained was of little value 
unless some attempt was made to stem the advancing tide of tsetse in the 
most urgently threatened areas. It was accordingly decided to concentrate 
on control measures in Buruli County of Mengo District, and to this 
Bugerere county and north-west Bulemezi were later added. Until 
1946, the only European staff available for this work was one officer, but 
during 1946 six European officers were recruited and it became possible 
to consider the institution of surveys and control commensurate with the 
problem to be tackled. 

Meanwhile, in February, 1942, there was established a Tsetse Sub- 
Committee of the Development and Welfare Committee. This Sub- 
Committee, under the chairmanship of the Director of Medical Services, 
was responsible for the co-ordination of such anti-tsetse work as could 
be undertaken with the extremely limited staff available. From the 
autumn of 1944 to the autumn of 1945 the Committee was assisted by the 
part-time services of an Administrative Officer, who, in addition to his 
normal duties, assumed the function of executive officer to the Committee 
and was responsible for the implementation of their policy. 

In 1946 it became apparent that closer co-ordination of the various | 
anti-tsetse operations then contemplated or in progress was essential, 
and on ist January, 1947, the new Tsetse Control Department was 
created, with a seconded Administrative Officer as its Acting Director. | 
The old Committee was then disbanded and a new Advisory Committee 
was formed under the chairmanship of the Director of Tsetse Control, 
the main object of which is to ensure the necessary close contact between 
the Tsetse Control Department and the other Departments mainly affected 
by anti-tsetse measures and chiefly interested in the checking of the 
tsetse fly advance. For technical advice in its attempt to carry out such 
measures as the latest research developments indicated as likely to be 
successful in checking the advance of the fly, the new Department was to 
look mainly to interterritorial experts. 

The executive European staff of the Tsetse Control Department at its 
inception therefore consisted of the Acting Director, one senior field 
officer transferred from the Medical Department and six field officers, 
all of whom were recruited in 1946 and were without previous experience 
of tsetse, also transferred from the Medical Department. In addition, 
the Director of Medical Services placed the whole-time services of an 
entomologist (medical) at the disposal of the Department. 

From the outset it was recognised that the staff position and general 
administrative difficulties inseparable from the formation of a new 
Department did not permit the undertaking of a general reclamation policy 
in all the numerous areas where tsetse were known to exist, and it was 
early decided that the immediate main object of the Department should 
be to hold ground not yet lost to tsetse rather than to reclaim areas already 
infested by fly. A list of priorities was accordingly drawn up and it was’ 
strongly emphasised that the most urgent action was required to stem the' 
southward advance of fly into north Lango and possibly Teso, which are’ 
the main stock-producing areas of the Protectorate. It at once beceme 
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-.) apparent that the staff and equipment were inadequate for carrying out 


the programme laid down, and steps were taken for the recruitment of 
extra field officers and the purchasing of the necessary equipment. Funds 
for this purpose were provided by Special Warrant in April and at the end 
of the year there were ten field officers in the Department. Early in the 
year the Acting Director of Tsetse Research, Tanganyika, visited Uganda, 
and his advice was sought and adopted as to the control methods to be 
employed in the various areas in which anti-tsetse measures were to be 
carried out. 

In general therefore, the work of the Department throughout the year 
has, in addition to its tsetse survey activities, been confined to defensive 
measures in certain selected areas in an attempt to prevent the further 
spread of tsetse. 

In the Northern Province, control measures were confined to Lango- 
Acholi border and north Karamoja. In the former area late burning and 
game eviction are the methods in use, and it has been shown that 
G. morsitans is nowhere established south of the boundary. The measures 
taken have undoubtedly halted the rapid advance of fly which has been 


* taking place in this area in recent years. 


In north Karamoja, discriminative clearing of water courses in areas of 
known concentration of G. morsitans has been carried out and has resulted 
in approximately a 50 per cent reduction of fly. 

In Buganda the early burning and game eviction operations previously 


- started in the north of Mengo District have been continued, and in south 


Buruli the fly G. pallidipes is existing in an unfavourable environment 
and only very few are now found. If a satisfactory method could be found 
for the extermination of bush pig, it is thought that the fly here would die 
out completely. Game eviction and late burning have also been continued 
in the Bugerere-Kyagwe area of Mengo District, but, owing to the 
threatening westward advance of the Bugerere G. pallidipes, attention has 

mainly concentrated on the survey, selection and demarcation of a 
defence line 1} miles wide and 55 miles long, extending from north 
Kyagwe to the River Nile near Jinja. 

In the Western Province, anti-G. morsitans clearings were maintained 
and extended in south Ankole, and in north Ankole riverine sheer clearing 
and buffalo shooting were commenced as an anti-G. pallidipes measure. 
Much of the country was also late burnt. 

_ In the Eastern Province, clearings to prevent the spread of G. pallidipes 
' south Busoga were maintained and extended where thought to be 
desirable. ; 

In general it is probably safe to say that, with-the possible exception of 
one area in Karamoja, there is no evidence that the fly is still advancing 
generally. Ssome areas show considerable improvement and the position 
appears to have become stabilised, at least temporarily. Should this prove 
tobe the case, firm bases will have been established from which it may well 
be Possible in the future to take the offensive and reclaim country at present 
infested with fly. 
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MINING 

The mining of minerals in Uganda during 1947 has not shown any 
marked degree of improvement over the preceding year, except in the 
case of wolfram ; but there is evidence to show that a much greater area 
than in previous years is being subjected to systematic prospecting, 
chiefly in respect of gold. The area under both exclusive and special 
exclusive prospecting licences has increased from 58 to 158 square miles. - 
Certain individual miners and mining concerns are confining themselves 
to proving ground held, and it is hoped that in succeeding years, with an 
improved labour situation, miners will be able to reap the benefits of 
prospecting by pegging claims and mining leases. This should ensure a 
larger production figure than has been enjoyed in the two or three preceding 
years. Uganda has not yet recovered from the change of emphasis in 
mineral demand since the war. The production of certain minerals, such 
as gold, was not encouraged during the war years, and consequently 
interested companies have taken a long time to catch up. In fact, since 
1945 such concerns have virtually had to start all over again with pros-: 
pecting, shaft sinking and installation of machinery. 

Gold production figures show a further decline, and it is anticipated 
that this will be the lowest level to be reached. In 1948 there is likely to 
be an increase in production, with a continued and relatively quick rise 
subsequently. There is a definite consensus of opinion among gold 
miners that if the price of gold, as of other minerals, had been increased, 
a much larger area of poorer quality ground could have been worked and 
made payable. To raise the price of gold is not a practicable proposition ; 
instead, however, it has been suggested by companies that the Govern- 
ment pay a production bonus on every ounce of gold won. This question ; 
is under review, but it is a matter requiring the most careful consideration, 
particularly in consultation with neighbouring territories. 

Tin shows a marked decrease in production in spite of the fact that a: 
substantial increase in price has recently been afforded. The labour. 
situation has been mainly responsible for the low production figures, but’ 
it is hoped that this problem will show signs of improvement in the near . 
future. With the price of tin at its present level of £509 per ton, it is felt 
that future export figures will rise above the average. At present there is | 
only one mining lease for tin, but one other mining lease is in the caurse 
of being applied for. 

Wolfram is the only mineral showing healthy signs of production. 
Exports exceeded those in previous years and there is every indication: 
that production will be further stepped up. The price of Shs. 130/— per 
long ton unit is most encouraging, and the Government, with this 
satisfactory price in view, has opened up certain areas in Kigezi District, 
known to have payable wolfram, for lode prospecting and mining for 
non-precious minerals. It seems, too, that wolfram producers, most of 
whom are in the Kigezi District, have not experienced the labour shortage 
as other miners have—no doubt the former are in a better position to 
make larger margins of profit and consequently are able to offer more 
attractive terms to their employees. Two wolfram producers are now 
contemplating taking out mining leases in place of the claims at present held. 
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, Prospecting for copper in the Kilembe District proceeds apace, and the 
‘holders are optimistic of the final results. The acquisition recently of 
water rights to cover five hydro-electric schemes is only one of the many 
signs indicating a promising copper mine. The question of transporting 
the ore to make it economically paying is also receiving consideration by 
the competent authorities. 
1 Phosphate production maintained its level, but part of this output, 
approximately 3,000 tons, is stored in Uganda and awaits disposal. 
Ewperimenting with this fertiliser still continues, and every encouragement 
iis being given by the Government to make the public aware of these 
vduable Tororo deposits. Several concerns have made enquiries for 
faticulars, amongst these, Imperial Chemical Industries, England, sent 
Mpresentatives to investigate the possibility of taking over and acquiring 
-the monopoly of phosphate production in Uganda. With the extensive 
goundnut production scheme now afloat in Tanganyika there is every 
chance, one way or another, of developing the deposits. 
“| The year under review saw a revival of beryl exports, made possible by 
~The assistance of the Geological Department. ‘This mineral, which is 
_ bing exported to the Ministry of Supply, is produced in the Ankole and 
|Mengo Districts. The deposits are not, however, of any great extent, but 
‘tis possible that further areas of this ore may be discovered in the vicinity. 
_ Amblygonite has been produced on private land in the Mengo District 
bytwo African miners who during 1947 had 100 tons on hand, and were 
Prepared to maintain during 1948 a regular monthly shipment. The 
seal Department is still endeavouring to find a market for this 
Mineral, 
A consignment of galena, produced by one miner, has been exported 
oe This mineral is also used locally in the pottery industry, in 
enya, ss 
_ There are indications that mica might be produced, not for the first 
“time, in the near future from the Northern Province. Prospecting for 
this mineral has been in progress for some years now, and it is learnt that 
chims will shortly be pegged. ‘Tanganyika possesses a mica factory 
Where producers are able to send their products for grading, treating 
: and eventual sale. 
“ Bismuth, though previously produced, has not been mined for the 
Past years. However, the pegging of six bismuth claims is one indication 
‘tat this mineral may see a revival in the future. 
oP Tospecting for both iron ore and vermiculite is being conducted by the 
(olgical Department in the Tororo District of the Eastern Province. 
‘0 definite details are yet available as to the progress made. Several 
ncerns have already made enquiries in connection with the latter mineral. 
Asmall quantity of columbite-tantalite has been produced from private 
"Ming land. Several enquiries from abroad have been made for this 
nueral, but up to now there has not been any ready response either to 
cmmmence active mining or marketing. 
gitduction of lime continues favourably, there being a steady increase 
ee Produced. The entire produce, consisting of building lime, 
tewash and quicklime, is used locally in connection with the extensive 
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building programme that is being undertaken by all races in th 
Protectorate. 

New mining legislation has been under consideration for some years 
and it had been hoped to promulgate these laws during 1947. However 
this was not possible ; it is probable now that the new legislation will b: 
enacted during the forthcoming year, and the aim is to incorporat: 
modern requirements in mining which have already been accepted ii 
other Colonies. There is, too, on foot the question of taxing the profit 
to replace a royalty on minerals exported. If such tax is introduced, i 
will only be applicable to those miners and mining concerns keeping prope 
records of accounts in pursuance of the income tax laws. The remainde 
will be required to pay royalty as heretofore. 


Staff CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 


The present establishment of the department is five European officers 
eleven African assistants and one Asian secretary-stenographer, but th: 
actual staff is considerably below strength. 

While the recruitment of African staff has been proceeding satisfactorily 
considerable difficulty has been found in filling the European vacancies 
An Administrative Officer was seconded in June as Deputy Registrar anc 
acted as Registrar when the Registrar went on leave in October. One pos 
of Assistant Registrar was filled locally in April. An officer with accountin; 
experience in the home co-operative movement was asked for in May, anc 
another post was approved during the year with the intention that th: 
officer selected for it should proceed to the special Colonial Co-operativ: 
Course in the United Kingdom, but neither post had been filled by th: 
end of the year. With the substantive Registrar on leave, these staf 
deficiencies naturally curtailed possible activities to a very large extent 

The training of subordinate staff has, in the absence of experience: 
senior staff, naturally proved exceedingly difficult. A start was made witl 
a small ten-days’ training course for Co-operative Assistants, in whicl 
elementary instruction in book-keeping was given and various aspect 
of departmental and other work were discussed Accommodation for thi: 
was lent by the Director of Public Relations and Social Welfare, anc 
officers of the Agricultural and Supplies Departments gave valuablr 
assistance in this course. 

In the main, however, training of all grades of staff has depended a: 
before on direct experience in the field, reinforced by private study. 


General Development 

During the year, unspectacular but steady progress was made ir 
co-operative development. The first half of the year was occupied mainh 
in completing the preliminary organisational work which had been starte: 
in 1946. This included the submission of the co-operative societie 
rules to the Legislative Council, their translation into Luganda anc 
publication. Model by-laws were also completed for all types of societies 

The completion of this side of the work enabled more attention to b 
paid to field work and general propaganda. The smallness of the depart 
ments’ staff, however, combined with a deliberate avoidance of undu: 
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haste, has meant that field work is directed mainly to the education and 
guidance of the quasi-co-operative groups which exist in some numbers 
in the Buganda Province, and little attempt has been made to inspire 
development in new fields by propaganda. The existence of these societies 
has provided a fruitful field for the start of co-operative work, though it 
causes difficulties in other respects. 

The relatively few progressive individuals who have built up these 
societies have realised considerable economic benefit from them, parti- 
cularly when they act as general produce dealers for all comers (though 
with controlled produce this is of course illegal without a licence). This 
vested interest has to be broken down and the promoters taught their 
responsibilities to the body of members. Not unnaturally this process is 
slow, but is progressing more rapidly with a realisation of the benefits of 
organised co-operation. The benefits, under so widespread a system of 
controls as obtains today, are on a superficial view small compared with 
those theoretically possible in a free market. There are, however, less 
sible incentives which are nevertheless well recognised. The assurance 
of fair and orderly marketing or of a definite supply, however small, of 
controlled goods is an important factor ; and a few far-sighted individuals 
ue beginning to appreciate long-term possibilities as they begin to see 
‘that they can gradually carry out economic functions hitherto outside 
‘heir grasp. Every effort is also made to emphasise the economic benefit 
tobe gained from increased production and work, and to use societies as 
astimulus to thisend. The economic stimulus is also powerfully reinforced 
by the social stimulus of enhanced prestige attached to membership of 
asociety. This stimulus operates even where the society has only a small 
store and deals perhaps with a few bags of cotton and rises sharply where 
alorry is owned, and is a definite factor in development. 

There is a general tendency to hope that the Government, now that it 
‘us taken the first step towards assistance, will do everything for societies. 

his is so pronounced that the usual approach to new societies is one 
almost of discouragement and emphasis on the difficulties to be en- 
countered. In spite of this, incentives are adequate to ensure normally 
a least an initial enthusiasm. 

Standards of business management and book-keeping are still deplorably 
low, but with gradual improvement in technique of staff and with direct 
‘struction in the case of more advanced societies by commercial auditors, 
considerable progress has been made. It must be said, however, that 
cases of deliberate defalcation, or even of gross mismanagement, are 
temarkably few. 

Registration proceeded slowly. It is the policy of the Department to 
‘gard registration, with its accompanying privileges, as a right which will 
tot be automatically granted on production of a paper constitution, and a 
‘cety must achieve a certain standard in competence of management 
ind in co-operative and democratic practice. In particular, by-laws have 
0 be properly understood and passed by a general meeting, and this 
inevitably is a slow process. 

On 30th July, 1947, the Namutamba Growers’ Co-operative Society, 
lid, received from the hands of His Excellency the Governor the first 
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certificate of registration to be issued. Three other societies had been 
registered before the end of the year and there is a likelihood of a rapid 
increase in the rate of registration shortly. 

Activities of Societies 

There are now over two hundred societies functioning in varied forms 
with varying efficiency and receiving advice from this Department. It is 
hoped that the majority of these will eventually achieve the status of 
registered societies, and in order to give a more comprehensive picture 
their activities are recorded together with those of the four registered 
societies. 
Agricultural Societies 

As mentioned briefly above, the existence of some sort of Government 
control over a wide range of agricultural marketing is a factor which acts 
both as stimulus and an obstacle to development. This control inevitably 
restricts the economic advantages to be expected from co-operative 
marketing, though, of course, it does not extend to the normal range of 
local foodstuffs. At the same time it has a beneficial influence by 
prohibiting societies from open marketing, with its accompanying dangers, | 
and this provides a more secure, if less spectacular, setting for development. | 
A most powerful incentive, however, is found in the certainty of receiving 
the correct price, and orderly marketing. Growers are saved the rush, | 
confusion and risk of cheating in the average cotton market and at least 
some of the time taken in the necessary journeys. Again, there is a visible. 
incentive in the small commission which most dealers in produce, parti- | 
cularly cotton, are only too willing to pay to societies—theoretically for. 
undertaking bagging, grading and individual payment, but in practice to. 
attract more produce to the particular dealer. 

Marketing was practically the sole activity of the societies during the 
year, although a number have expressed the intention of undertaking some 
form of co-operative farming. This is likely to be a very slow development 
and will be approached with caution. It is, however, hoped that societies . 
may become powerful factors in the drive for increased production and | 
very strong emphasis is placed on this at every opportunity. . 

An attempt has been made to record figures of members and turnover, | 
and though these are very sketchy and incomplete they are definitely the | 
minimum figures. Societies in Buganda have a membership of some . 
2,750 with a share capital of approximately Shs. g0,000/—, and the value . 
of their turnover during the year was at least Shs. 650,000/-. 

Cotton was the biggest crop dealt with, some eighteen societies turning 
over Shs. 260,000/— worth. (This, of course, makes it clear that large | 
purchases were made from non-members.) It is usually sold to local | 
ginners at a commission varying from 50 cents to Shs. 1/— per 100 lb., | 
plus free transport, but cases are not infrequent where societies hawk their 
wares round several ginneries till they get a satisfactory deal. 

Maize was disposed of principally through the Uganda Growers’ 
Co-operative Union, which up to 31st December had marketed some 
Shs. 141,680/— worth. It is unlikely, however, to market more than 
75 per cent of its turnover of 1946-47. This is probably due to its _ 
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imbility early in the season to supply gunny bags to members societies. 

. The Union carried out the marketing from Kampala and Mukono 
sutions efficiently, though difficulties were experienced at times over 
allocation of rail wagons. 

_ The turnover of coffee in Buganda was some Shs. 193,000/-. As a 
rule no commission is obtainable, but by delivering complete lorry loads 
direct to the curing works, societies can save the local buyers’ charges 

"for buying, transport and profit, though of course they have to meet the 
tansport themselves. 

In Bugishu the opening of the coffee season in October saw a rapid 
sprouting of new societies, some six of which settled down to marketing 
their coffee efficiently to the Bugishu Coffee Marketing Co., Ltd. In this 
ce, of course, the economic incentive is quite high, as societies are 
alowed a commission of 1 cent per lb., which is the company’s estimate 
oftheir full buying charges. It is continually emphasised to societies that 
the only justification of this is their proper fulfilment of all the buying 
services, particularly of grading ; at present they are strongly discouraged 
fom passing any of this commission back to members, in order to build 

- ua small reserve and to discourage the impression that co-operative 
sacieties get more than the controlled prices. 

These examples led to the formation of a few general agricultural 

. Swieties in the Bugishu foothills. There are only two other societies in 
Uganda; a small one in Teso which has not yet started functioning and 
the Bwamba Growers’ Society in Bwamba county of Toro District. This 

- sciety has progressed well and undertook successfully the collestion, 
and bagging of its members’ coffee, which it disposed of to the local sole 
buying agent at a small commission. 


Traders Supply Societies 
These societies showed a marked material progress during the year. 
There is little doubt that they have filled a need by ensuring that the small 
African trader gets a reasonably fair allocation of scarce goods, especially 
Pitce-goods, and is able to purchase at wholesale rates which previously 
wee frequently beyond both his ability and his purse. In all questions 
of the allocation of controlled goods, especially piece-goods which form 
the bulk of the turnover of most societies, the Department of Supplies 
tas always been sympathetic and helpful to their needs. 
This type of society appears at the moment to be faced with two 
difficulties. Firstly, until they have gained business experience and 
‘technique and are able to contact importers and manufacturers direct, 
they have to deal mainly with local wholesalers and agents. In the large 
cass of price-controlled goods this means that the society’s commission, 
hich is essential to cover overheads, has to come out of the margin between 
the wholesale and retail prices, thus reducing the normal retailers’ margin. 
The only remedy for this, of course, is patience, while societies gradually 
their business lessons. Secondly, when societies do start dealing 
father afield they are faced with the problem of remittance of money, 
the only course open being the normal Post Office channels, which are 
et convenient nor cheap for purposes of trade. This difficulty, of 
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course, will disappear with the expansion of the banking system. In 
August the Government introduced a concession by which deposit. 
accounts can be opened at district offices by registered societies, and in, 
one or two cases this has been helpful to traders’ societies which collect 
temporarily large sums of money to pay for piece-goods allocations. But 
it does not seem that this concession will be very widely used. 

The preliminary object of stimulating supplies to African retailers 
having been achieved, every effort will be made to impress on societies 
the objective of improving standards of African trade, and the realisation 
that benefits they receive can only be justified if fair prices are passed on 
to the public. 

Three societies of this type were registered. Figures recorded for such. 
societies which exist now in practically all districts show a membership 
of 1,332, with a share capital of Shs. 145,200/— and a turnover of 
Shs. 1,085,173/-. These figures, however, are incomplete owing to 
inadequate records, and there is little doubt that such societies are now 
turning over some Shs. 200,000/— per month. 


Consumers’ Stores 

Little major development has been recorded here during the year, 
though a number of small societies are springing up in the country areas 
of Buganda. Considerable propaganda has been directed to the large 
Baganda Co-operative Society of Wandegeya to amend its by-laws and 
practice to conform better to co-operative principles, but so far without 
success. There is one good consumer store at Hoima which is making 
progress. The main difficulty experienced by these stores is firstly in 
attaining turnover to cover overheads and secondly in trying to ensure 
that this turnover comes from members, a principle which it is important 
to preserve in the early stages. 


Dairy Societies 

There are few examples of flourishing dairy societies on any kind of 
co-operative basis at present, and the difficulties inherent in the perishable 
nature of milk and the unreliability of delivery by bicycle are usually too 
much for them. Particularly disappointing, however, was the case of the 
Union of Kyadondo dairymen with their own dairy in Wandegeya, to 
which departmental staff devoted a large amount of time and trouble 
when it was on the verge of bankruptcy, but failed to achieve sufficient 
response in work and effort to make the continuance of supervision 
worth while. Some smaller societies have, however, proved conclusively 
that supplying milk to Kampala can be successfully undertaken on a 
co-operative basis even with bicycle delivery. 


Other Types of Societies 

A few fishing societies were formed but their object is still mainly to 
purchase nets, and with the present acute shortage of these they have 
naturally made little progress. Many of them have indicated their 
intention to co-operate in marketing of even in actual fishing, but few 
have as yet done anything in this respect. 
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Thrift societies have yet to make a proper appearance, as the Mbarara 
Society has lapsed with the departure of their president, though discussions _ 
have started among the C.M.S. teachers in Mbale area on forming such 
asociety there. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 

Note: A school with two classes is known as “‘ sub-grade ”, one with three 
or four as “‘ vernacular’”’; ‘“‘ primary” includes all schools with up 
to six classes. Junior secondary schools have up to three, senior 
secondary schools up to six, post-primary classes. African vernacular 
tachers for classes I—IV receive two years’ training after a full primary 
tducation ; primary teachers for classes I—VI have three years’ training 
after the junior secondary course ; secondary teachers require the diploma 
of Makerere College, obtained after three years’ post-secondary study. 
Makerere College, though situated at Kampala, is an inter-territorial 
ustitution and not controlled by the Uganda Government. 

African 

African education continues to be almost entirely in the hands of 
voluntary agencies, i.e. Christian missions or churches and Muslim 
teligious organisations. The only African educational institutions directly 
under the Protectorate Government are emergency training centres for 
tx-soldiers (under the Civil Reabsorption Officer), one technical school, 
one teacher-training centre for Muslims and two small primary schools 
for children of police and prison staff. During the year, however, arrange- 
ments were made for the Government to take over from the Church 

' Missionary Society one boys’ secondary school, and to open a new 
undenominational centre for training junior secondary teachers. Native 
Governments and Administrations began to enter the field of primary 
tducation ; the Native Governments of Buganda and Bunyoro arranged 
to take over the ownership of one school each, and the Native Admini- 
stration of Acholi completed the erection of a new school to be under its 
own management. Native Administrations of the Northern Province 
have offered a considerable sum for the erection of a Government 

+scondary school. . 

Six secondary schools (two co-educational, three boys’ and one girls’) 
and two womens’ primary teacher-training centres are “ self-governing ”, 
\t. managed by Boards of Governors representing both Government 
ad the church or mission which first established them. Their annual 
budgets are balanced by Government grants, amounting in 1947 to an 
timated total of £54,176. 

The planning and development of primary education in each area is 
tntrusted to local education authorities, on which the Protectorate and 
Native Governments and the main bodies of school owners are represented. 

¢ authorities recommend annually the additional schools to be aided 
and the schools already aided to which teachers and classes should be 
added. In 1947, 113 two-class schools were added to the list and 382 
additional teachers to schools already aided. The total number of aided 
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schools within the primary range was 1,212, made up of: primary, 274; 
vernacular, 510; sub-grade, 428. In addition there were twelve senior 
and thirty-three junior secondary schools. 


Enrolment Boys Girls Total 
Primary 108,332 30,111 138,443 
Secondary 3.477 452 3,929 


It is estimated that at least the same number of children attend unaided 
mission or private schools, 3 

One primary teacher-training centre was wholly, and another in part, 
devoted to the training of ex-soldiers. Two women’s vernacular teacher- 
training centres were temporarily closed. At twelve primary teacher- 
training centres and twenty-five vernacular teacher-training centres there: 
were altogether 1,690 students in training: 79 primary (42 men and 37 
women) and 511 vernacular (357 men and 154 women) qualified for. 
appointment at the end of the year. 

Grants paid to school owners cover the whole cost of qualified African 
teachers’ salaries up to the establishment recommended by local education 
authorities, according to approved incremental scales. Native Govern- 
ments and Administrations supplement to a varying extent the grants 
paid by the Protectorate Government for this purpose and add grants for 
buildings, bursaries, etc. All teachers’ salary scales were revised in 1947; 
incorporating the previous cost-of-living allowances and bringing teachers 
in aided schools to approximate parity with the local Civil Service. 
Grants-in-aid are paid in respect of European teachers. The total cost 
to the Protectorate Government of grants to African schools (other than: 
self-governing) for 1947 was £217,055. . 

Students in teacher-training centres pay no fees ; instead the Govern- 
ment gives capitation grants in addition to block grants and grants for 
salaries. In all other schools fees are payable to school owners and are 
intended to cover the cost of equipment and other running costs. Rates 
of fees and regularity of payment vary considerably with districts and school 
owners ; attempts were made to standardise them. It is noticeable that 
greater insistence on payment seems to have improved the regularity of, 
attendance. 

Grants were given for the first time for the employment by missions. 
of peripatetic ‘‘ organising teachers”’. With more and better transport 
available the amount of inspection and supervision has been increased.” 

Protestant schools arranged a common “ continuation examination ”: 
for admission to secondary schools and vernacular teacher-training centres. 
The departmental junior secondary leaving examination, which qualifies: 
for entry to certain forms of Government service, was reorganised, only: 
English and mathematics being examined by the Department and the, 
remaining subjects tested internally: 823 candidates from 36 schools. 
entered, of whom 427 were successful. (In 1946, 377 candidates out of 
693 passed.) Eighty-nine African candidates took the Cambridge School 
Certificate examination in December, 1947, of whom 57 were successful., 

By inter-territorial agreement the grants to Makerere College, hitherto, 
dependent on the number of students from each territory, were stabilised, 
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. Uganda’s contribution being fixed at £12,000 per annum. In March, 
1947, the first women entered the college direct from a Uganda secondary 
school in equal competition with men. 

Agreement was reached on the orthography of the Acholi and Teso 
vemaculars, Attempts to reconcile conflicting systems of spelling Luganda 
culminated in a conference of representative Africans, which produced a 
mijority report acceptable to the School of Oriental and African Studies. 
Agreat deal of reading material for schools and adult literacy campaigns 
was prepared in readiness for printing as soon as a decision is reached on 
the adoption of the report. Progress was made in the revision of school 
syllabuses. 

A system of Government scholarships for higher study overseas was 
inaugurated. Nine students were sent to universities, etc., in England 
and two to Trinidad for agricultural courses. 

Medical officers on local education authorities gave considerable 
asistance. Dental inspection and treatment of school children . was 
caried out on a considerable scale. Special grants were given for the 
employment of trained teachers at the schools of leper colonies. 

Asian 

New buildings at the Government Indian School, Jinja, made it possible 

_ ‘separate the secondary and primary schools there. Further extensions 
were made to the buildings of the Government Indian Secondary and 

_ Primary Schools, Kampala, and the Government Indian School, Mbale. 

_There were seventy-two aided Indian schools, of which thirty-three 

(including three with junior secondary classes) were owned by His 

Highness the Aga Khan. 

Goan children attend the Government Goan primary schools in Entebbe, 

Kampala and Jinja ; Indian primary schools elsewhere ; and the Govern- 

ment Indian secondary schools in Kampala, Jinja and Mbale. 


Recruitment of qualified teachers from India was resumed with fair 
success, 


Enrolment Boys Girls Total 
Government Indian schools: 
Secondary .. Re -. 488 171 659 
Primary es «8 +. 925 591 1,516 
Aided Indian schools: 
Secondary .. es “oo 48 158 
Primary oe «. 1,697 1,624 3,321 
Government Goan schools: 
Primary os ee +» 100 107 207 


Twenty-five out of thirty-four candidates from Government schools 
and five out of twenty-one private students obtained the Cambridge 
School Certificate. 

European 

The number of European children of school age grew rapidly. The 

Government European school, Kampala, was enlarged to full primary 
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range, its enrolment increasing from sixty to eighty-four. Eurafrican 
children of European background were admitted. 

About 230 Uganda children attended schools in Kenya—160 primary, 
70 secondary. 


Expenditure 
The estimated expenditure of the Education Department in 1947 was 
£362,083, which may be divided as follows : 


Administration on ot Een 
African education .. +» 298,877 
Asian education wet ae 32,675 
European education .. oe 6,527 


HEALTH 

Malnutrition, amidst abundance of food, continues to be very wide- 
spread throughout Uganda, due predominantly to diets composed of 
bulky starchy foods with little fat or protein. The staple diet of most 
tribes for generations has been starch, deviations from which are prescribed 
by tradition and prejudice. The condition of chronic subnutrition has its 
effects in a higher incidence of disease and a more serious and grave 
reaction to disease when afflicted, than is the case in communities who, 
through a well-balanced diet, have a much higher resistance and immunity 
to most forms of illness. 

The effect of a well-balanced diet on the physique and stamina of 
African soldiers has been commented upon many times, and it was 
hoped that on demobilisation these men would become leaders of a new 
nutritional tradition. Example from within and increased individual 
purchasing power were watched as being potential weapons against the 
prevailing malnutrition. The effect is as yet not very marked, for though | 
the purchasing power of very many Africans has recently increased, the 
increase is unfortunately rarely spent on food. Much hard work with 
propaganda and social instruction is required before the prejudices and 
taboos are finally broken. 

Malaria: This still remains one of the most serious diseases in Uganda. 
During the year 1947, 102,897 cases of malaria were treated at Government 
institutions, with a total of 260 deaths directly attributable to this disease. 
The effects of this disease, however, are much wider than the figures 
suggest and more insidious than is apparent. It has its effect indirectly 
on the morbidity and mortality rates of most other diseases and plays a 
considerable part in the production of the inertia, lethargy and lack of 
initiative characteristic of the population as a whole. 

Investigation is continuing with the newer insecticides and the more 
recent drugs in the hope that these, along with widespread health 
propaganda and education, may result in more effective control and 
greater reduction in its incidence and intensity. 

Venereal Disease: This disease continues to increase and to spread to 
sections of the population which have hitherto remained relatively free 
from infection. ‘The naturally polygamous habits of the African, combined 
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with the relaxation of tribal customs and taboos consequent upon the 
impact of western civilisation on his mode of life, have contributed in no 
small measure to this present state of affairs. Eighty thousand six hundred 
and twenty cases of venereal disease have received treatment in Govern- 
ment hospitals during 1947. A large proportion of these patients do not 
ralise that a cure has not been effected when the physical signs have 
disappeared, and consequently cease to attend or leave hospital before 
treatment has been completed, so that under present conditions the 
production of a non-infectious state is the best that can be attained. 
The whole question of prevention of venereal disease is continually under 
review, particularly in regard to the parts to be played by such Departments 
a those of Social Welfare and Education. In the past the whole burden 
lus been carried almost solely by the Medical and Health Services. 


Diseases of the Skin: Over 115,000 cases of skin disease were treated at 
Government institutions during 1947, which is approximately 14 per cent 
of all cases seeking treatment at these institutions. Eleven thousand of 
these cases were admitted to hospitals as in-patients. Cases of tropical 
ucer continue to form a very large proportion of the cases, and as they 
occupy hospital beds for prolonged periods by requiring a lengthy period 
of treatment are a source of great worry and inconvenience and a factor in 
+ the chronic overcrowding of hospitals which exists throughout the 
Protectorate. Malnutrition and avitaminosis, in addition to complicating 
se ulcer cases, are a considerable cause of ill health on their own 
acount. This is particularly the case among immigrant labour, many 
_ hundreds of whom find their way into the hospitals along the relatively 
} well-defined labour routes from the south and west. Fungus diseases 
4 ud scabies also account for a large proportion of skin cases. The very 
close contact in which Africans live with one another is the greatest single 
contributory factor to this prevalence. 


| Trypanosomiasis: In 1947, 107 cases of trypanosomiasis were notified 
against 214 cases in 1946. Six cases occurred in Buganda, twenty-five 
mn the Eastern Province and seventy-six in the Western Province. 
Extensions of G. pallidipes and G. morsitans have been reported in many 
eas, emphasising the potential danger of spread in spite of the present 
low incidence of the disease. The infection has not been eradicated but 
8 being kept within manageable proportions, and a close watch is still 
| ing maintained in all affected areas and no defensive-measures are being 





tel 


Relapsing Fever: A total of 500 cases of this disease were treated in 
Government hospitals in 1947 compared with 1,088 cases in 1946. 
Returns from the Ankole District, where the disease is endemic, account 
for over 300 of the cases. The main focus of the disease is situated in 

Fl ‘he south-west in the districts of Ankole and Masaka, where the insect 

'{ ‘ctor O. moubata is firmly established. Improvements in communication 
and the migrating habits of the Banyaruanda have conduced to the spread 
of this insect to the north and east along the routes of travel. The control 
of these ticks is difficult, but experiments with some of the more recent 
'nsecticides hold out hope of a fair degree of control in the future. 

~ 
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Typhoid Fever and Intestinal Diseases: Typhoid fever occurs sporadically: 
throughout the Protectorate, 128 cases being diagnosed and treated in 
Government hospitals during 1947, and showing a fairly even distribution- 
throughout the territory. This distribution indicates the necessity for 
constant care in the handling of food and the protection of water supplies. 
Dysentery is also common throughout the Protectorate, 4,258 cases being 
treated at Government hospitals. Of these over 1,800 were amoebic in. 
origin, 1,050 bacillary and the remainder unclassified. 

Diseases of the Respiratory System: These include pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis and bronchitis among the major respiratory diseases, the actual 
number of cases treated at hospitals being : pneumonia, 7,517 ; pulmonary 
tuberculosis, 659; bronchitis, 6,653. Other respiratory diseases 
of minor types accounted for 83,628 cases. The death rates and the. 
length of convalescence of pneumonia and bronchitis have been con- 
siderably reduced since the general introduction of sulphonamide drugs. 

Cerebro-Spinal Fever: This disease occurs in sporadic form in most 
districts, though the incidence is much greater in the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces than elsewhere. Of 1,027 cases treated in Government 
hospitals, 912 occurred in these two provinces. Deaths recorded from 
this disease numbered 254 in 1947. 

Formerly, 50 per cent of the cases died, but with the increased use of 
sulpha drugs the death rate is steadily falling. Unfortunately many of 
the cases are brought into hospitals when the disease has progressed fat. 
along its course, and when treatment is of little avail. Were it not for this 
mortality would be much less than it is to-day. 


Numbers of Patients . 
Altogether 83,452 patients were admitted to Government hospitals in 

1947 and 460,825 out-patients received treatment, while in addition tc 

these 1,588,752 patients were treated in rural dispensaries. There were 

2,892 deaths among in-patients, the principal causes being : 

diseases being : 


Pneumonia .. an os 471 
Cerebro-Spinal fever +. 254 
Malaria if Be +. 261 
Cellulitis Ms oy +. 215 
Violence os o -. , 160 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis .. 119 
Relapsing fever ee - 19 
Typhoid-allied fever 44 


Provision for the Treatment and Prevention of Disease 

There are Government hospitals for Africans at all district headquarter: 
and at a few other centres which are not centres of administration. Tht 
Government hospitals vary in size from Mulago (Kampala) with ove. 
five hundred and fifty beds to Mubende with fifty-eight beds. Smale: 
hospitals are scattered throughout each district and are supervised from 
the central hospital in the district. Each hospital has its own group 0 
satellite sub-dispensaries and aid-posts, which are visited at least onc 
weekly by staff from the hospital. Each district has its own ambulanc! 
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: for the transport of serious cases from the rural units to the central 
hospital. 

Government hospitals for Europeans are provided at Entebbe, Kampala, 
Jinja and Mbale, and at Entebbe, Kampala, Masaka, Jinja, Mbale, Soroti, 
li and Masindi for Asians. The missions also maintain a number of 
hospitals: the Church Missionary Society has hospitals for Europeans, 
Asiatics and Africans at Namirembe (Kampala), Fort Portal and Kabale, 
and for Asiatics and Africans at Ngora in Teso District; the Roman 
Catholic Missions maintain hospitals for Africans and Asiatics at Nsambya 
(Kampala), Nkokonjeru in Mengo District and Fort Portal in Toro 
District. Together these hospitals provide one hospital bed for every 
1360 of the population. 

The care of lepers is undertaken in the main by the missionary 
organisations, and colonies for leprosy patients are maintained by them 
atthe following centres : Namagera, Nyenga, Bunyoni, Kumi and Ongino. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Clinics are established at all district 
hospitals, where they are supervised by European nursing sisters, and 
many similar clinics are maintained by the various missions. This work 
still in its infancy, as in most cases the African mother cannot yet 
understand the reason for bringing a child that is apparently well for 
tamination and weighing. 

Medical Training: The training of African midwives is carried out at 
Namirembe and Nsambya mission hospitals, and follows the syllabus 
tequired by the Uganda Midwives Board. During 1947, sixteen girls 
fom these institutions obtained the certificate of the Uganda Midwives 
Board and were registered on the roll of midwives. These two mission 
stitutions also provide a course of training for nurses. The course 
for nurses takes three years, that for midwives twenty-one months. 

Government training institutions are maintained at Mulago (Kampala) 
for African health inspectors, dispensers and nurses, while the medical 
shool attached to the hospital provides a six years’ course for assistant 
medical officers, at Masaka for medical assistants and nursing orderlies, 
4Mbale for hygiene orderlies, and at Lira for nursing orderlies. 


African HOUSING 


Most Africans live in mud and wattle buildings with thatched roofs ; 
the buildings are traditionally circular, but there has been a tendency to 
fo in for rectangular buildings of bigger floor area. In the vicinity of 
lager townships many of the mud and wattle buildings are roofed with 
corrugated iron or salvaged tins and drums, because of the greater fear of 
fre in the urban areas. In addition, a small but increasing number of 

in permanent materials may be observed. Immigrant labour, 
however, is often housed in unsatisfactory conditions, either in small grass 
: hive huts when the labourer is living as a squatter near to his work, or 
single huts and barracks provided by the employer. Piped water 
Supplies, water-borne sanitation and electric lighting are almost non- 
‘ustent except in certain townships. The Government has made great 
Progress in the provision of potable water supplies at standpipes or from 
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boreholes, where the expense is justified by the population density. 
Nevertheless, the majority of Africans depend on natural surface water or 
on shallow wells, which in some parts of the country may be at some, 
distance from the dwelling. 

Larger employers, including the Government, have provided a number 
of houses for their servants in recent years, and all Government European 
and Asian quarters include quarters for house servants. Owing to other. 
urgent work it was not possible for the Public Works Department to make 
much progress in the provision of African staff housing during 1947. 
Limited provision was, however, made by the construction of African 
houses under the supervision of the Provincial Administration. With the 
appointment of a retired Public Works Department officer from the Gold 
Coast as Superintending Engineer, African Housing, a Protectorate-wide 
survey will be started to ascertain the number and type of houses required, 
not only for Government servants but for other Africans who are prepared 
to pay either the purchase price or the economic rent. 

For Kampala, Mr. Ernst May submitted to the Government his report 
and proposals for the town planning of the whole area, plus the adjoining 
areas of Kololo and Naguru. The whole scheme, in its financial aspect, 
is a most ambitious one which will take a number of years to complete. 
The complete town plan included an area at Nakawa for the housing of 
Africans. In accordance with his instruction, Mr. May had prepared this 
African scheme to conform with present-day conceptions of community 
and health centres, and of organised village life generally. Unfortunately 
the proposals cannot be equated to the serious situation caused by the 
shortage of skilled labour and shortage of imported building materials. 
It was therefore necessary for the Government to ask Mr. May to prepare. 
a new layout for a less ambitious scheme, which can of course be extended 
when circumstances permit. The Nakawa scheme will not, however, 
provide housing for the Baganda, who by tradition live on the west of 
Kampala at Mengo, round the seat of the Buganda Government. Nakawa 
lies to the east of Kampala, in the area where industrial development is 
taking place. The Government has in mind the investigation of a possible 
housing scheme at Mengo, for which the Buganda Government has 
already earmarked a sum of money; this scheme will probably require 
financial assistance from the central Government. There still remains 
the possibility that Africans, including Baganda, will in fact wish to live 
in the Nakawa area as fresh industries come into operation. The type of 
house included in Mr. May’s scheme, although intended primarily for 
the accommodation of bachelor labour, is well suited for adaptation to 
normal family life. 

At Entebbe a miniature municipal African housing scheme was started 
in 1939. The houses are of a simple type, easy to construct, and have 
proved immensely popular. The houses are not primarily intended for 
Government servants since they are available at fixed rents to any African 
who is prepared to pay ; some of the earlier tenants are in private employ- 
ment. However, in present circumstances new houses added to the scheme 
since the war ended are being offered preferentially to Government 
servants; but the nature of the scheme has been maintained and rents 
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we fixed with regard to building costs and other relevant economic 
factors. 


Asian and European Housing 
In the larger towns, where the majority of Asians and Europeans live, 
there is still an acute shortage of houses. The main reasons, which have 
persisted from the cessation of hostilities, are shortage of skilled labour 
ad of imported materials. The position regarding the supply of locally 
manufactured materials eased considerably during 1947. Nevertheless, 
tot only did shortage of imported materials interfere with progress in the 
construction of the actual houses, but the shortage also affected the 
provision of utility services. The Government’s housing programme was 
confined to the provision of European quarters, and forty-nine were 
completed during the year while sixty-four other quarters were started. 
- Particularly in Kampala there was ample evidence that many houses 
were built, both Asian and European, for private owners. 


General 
The standard of workmanship on housing showed great improvement 
during the year, and this was probably due to the competition introduced 
* bythe increase in the number of contractors offering their services. The 
Government continued the programme of rehabilitating existing houses 
which had fallen into a state of disrepair during the war, and while 
considerable progress was made at an expenditure equivalent to 1-133 per 
cent of the estimated cost of buildings, there still remained considerable 
arrears of work. 
SOCIAL WELFARE 
- Community Centres 
_ In promoting community life opportunity must be given for experience 
in its practice, and community centres are therefore so organised as to 
lave the maximum of initiative, organisation and control to the members : 
through these means it is hoped to bring forth good leadership and 
informed public opinion. ‘ 
The activities encouraged are those which give the individual member 
0 opportunity to take part in sports of benefit to his health, in recreation 
of benefit to his emotional attitudes and in educational pursuits of benefit 
‘ohis mind. Home and family life are linked with these, and therefore 
the women’s side of community activities is also encouraged by in- 
stuctional classes and groups covering various aspects of womens’ work. 
Grants-in-aid have been made to sixteen associations for community 
centres during the year: no financial assistance is given until the demand 
tus actually arisen and been expressed by the people of the locality 
concerned. It is interesting to note that the greater demand comes from 
the more rural areas where tribal community life survives more strongly : 
ithe urban areas a community centre tends to become a meeting place 
for African civil servants, and though meeting a real need might be classified 
- %aclub rather than as a community centre. The maximum freedom is 
_ ven to members ; the general day-to-day management of the centres 
itd their activities are in the hands of elected committees, but capital 
finds granted by the Government are controlled by registered trustees. 
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Small libraries have been attached to the larger centres. In addition to 
the activities of the Social Welfare Department, the Provincial Admini- 
stration and the mission authorities develop community life in their own 
spheres ; the Mothers’ Union and Boy Scout and Girl Guide Associations 
are also active. Mass education plans, including a mass literacy campaign 
in the Masaka District, were drawn up during the year for implementation 
in 1948. 
Relief Work 

It is a cardinal point of Government policy to leave wherever practicable 
the relief of the destitute and disabled to the tribal clan and family organi- 
sations who have from time immemorial accepted this responsibility. 
But the gradual breakdown of tribal life and the growth of towns must 
inevitably lead to further State assistance, either direct or by grant-aided 
schemes. There are now two small orphanages and two centres for 
untainted children of lepers organised by the missionary societies : a few 
blind males have been admitted to the Salvation Army Institute for the 
Training of the Blind at Thika in Kenya ; rehabilitation work is undertaken 
among the disabled in the Government hospital at Mulago. The leper 
settlements at Kumi, Ongino, Lake Bunyoni (Church Missionary Society) 
and at Nyenga and Buloba (Roman Catholic Mission) are doing great 
work both curative and in caring for the permanently disabled. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

A comprehensive Ordinance dealing with juvenile delinquency is now 
in draft, and a Probation Officer seconded from the Home Office arrived 
in the Protectorate in December. It is intended to establish as soon as 
possible an approved school and a Probation Service. 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


During 1947 thirty-five Ordinances were passed, of which nineteen were 
amending Ordinances. | 
The following are the more important enactments : 


The Refugees (Control and Expulsion) Ordinance, 1947 
The control of refugees was provided for by Defence Regulations 
which expired on 31st December, 1947, and as some refugees would still 
continue to remain in the Protectorate after that date and would not be 
specifically covered by the Immigration (Control) Ordinance (No. 33 of 
1947) it was considered necessary to make permanent provision for the 
control of refugees in one Ordinance. Similar measures have been enacted 
in the other East African territories. 
The Income Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947 
This Ordinance amends the Income Tax Ordinance, 1940 (the principal : 
Ordinance), in the following respects : ) 
(a) it codifies and extends the deductions allowable under section 13 of 
the principal Ordinance in respect of capital expenditure ; 
(0) it fixes the amount of the personal deductions for the year of assess- 
ment, 1947, and for succeeding years ; 
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(() it fixes the rates of income tax for the year of assessment 1947 

2 onwards ; 

(@) it provides that section 78 of the principal Ordinance shall continue 
to apply to all assessments for the years of assessment commencing 
on or before 1st January, 1946. The said section expired on 
31st December, 1946. 











le Excess Profits Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947 

|, This Ordinance implements the proposals published by the Joint Income 

.-. Tax Department in July, 1946, in a booklet entitled Proposals for Amend- 
- Malt to the Excess Profits Tax Laws in connection with the winding-up of 

-. eTax. The following are some of the features of this Ordinance : 


{ (a) provision for the post-war refund of the excess profits tax ; 
1 (b) provision for the repayment of 20 per cent of the excess profits tax 


i paid in Uganda in respect of a business which is also liable to 
United Kingdom excess profits tax ; 

(() provision, with minor amendments only, on the lines of sections 39, 
40, 41, 42, 46 and 50 (4) of Part IV of the United Kingdom Finance 
(No. 2) Act, 1945, which lays down the conditions under which 
post-war refunds are made in the United Kingdom. 


he Aerodromes (Control of Obstructions) Ordinance, 1947 
| This Ordinance provides for the safe landing and taking off of aircraft 
‘aerodromes and, for this purpose, empowers the Governor to prohibit, 
‘ and order the removal of certain structures and natural growth in 
ms adjacent to or in the vicinity of aerodromes. Provision is also made 
a" "payment of compensation to owners of the structures or natural growth 

Rtoved or reduced in height by Governor’s order. 

ae (Control) (Amendment) Ordinance, 194'7 

bye panting of tea in East Africa has, since 1934, been strictly limited 
Paw to the acreage laid down under the terms of the International Tea 
inet but in view of the world shortage of tea, which is expected to 
ral for some years, the East African Governments decided,with the 
Mt val of the Secretary of State, to withdraw from the International 
‘Wei cement, This Ordinance removes the limit of acreage for tea 
tk be and Provides that such acreage shall be limited to such area as 
+ Neeed ican Governments may decide. Previously, the export of 

U State cutside East Africa required the specific sanction of the Secretary 
“Onlin 28 tO the terms of the International Tea Agreement, and this 
Seporte i Temoves this requirement and provides that made tea may be 


Hee, country with the specific permission of the Director of 









































ioe Offenders (Pursuit) Ordinance, 1947 
enya and thee enables the police of the Colony and Protectorate of 
oben in fa ‘Tanganyika Territory to cross the frontier of Uganda 

nab} ot pursuit of any person who has committed, or is 
United Kinearected of having committed, an offence, as defined in the 
Mthina rae Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881, and to arrest such person 

in area of Uganda to be defined by the Governor in Council. 





ao 
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Similar provisions exist in the laws of the Colony and Protectorate of 
Kenya and Tanganyika permitting the Uganda police to enter those 
territories when in hot pursuit of a person in similar circumstances. 


The Non-Native Coffee (Marketing) Ordinance, 1947 

This Ordinance establishes a Marketing Board for the sale of non-native 
produced coffee and enables the Board, by giving it the status of a body 
corporate, to enter into contracts, and particularly to enter into a contract 
with the Ministry of Food of the United Kingdom to supply the latter 
with coffee for a period of five years commencing on 1st July, 1947. 
The Ordinance also gives power to the Marketing Board to control and 
regulate the sale of all non-native coffee whether for sale to the Ministry 
of Food or not. This Ordinance will expire on 30th June, 1952, but 
provision is made in it for its renewal by proclamation with the approval 
of the Legislative Council. 


The Police (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947 

The main features of this amending Ordinance-are as follows : 

(a) it empowers the Governor to exempt any person from any order 
prohibiting the carrying of arms and ammunition within a disturbed 
area ; 

(8) it empowers the Commissioner of Police to take possession of any 
vehicles and enter any land or building in a disturbed area, and, 
further, provides for the return of the vehicles temporarily taken 
possession of and for payment of compensation by a Valuation 
Board ; 

(c) it provides for the approval of the Legislative Council in the event 
of the Governor deciding to extend the one-month duration of a 
notice declaring a disturbed area. 


The Liquor (Amendment) Ordinance, 1947 

This Ordinance partly removes the restriction that existed prohibiting 
Africans from purchasing liquor. With the enactment of this Ordinance, 
by rules to be made thereunder, Africans will be permitted to buy wine, 
ale, beer, porter, cider, perry or hop-beer, i.e. liquor other than spirituous 
only. 


The Industrial Licensing Ordinance, 1947 

This Ordinance is designed to give the East African Governments some 
voice in the location of industry, as there are certain manufacturing 
industries which have no prospect of securing adequate turnover at the 
outset unless the whole of the East African consumption of their product 
is met by one producing unit. The Ordinance empowers the Governor: 
to declare that no person shall without first obtaining a licence erect, 
establish or operate a factory for the manufacture of certain specified 
articles. Licences will be issued or refused on the recommendation of 
the East African Industrial Council. It is not the intention of the 
Ordinance to restrict industrial activities generally. 


The Internees (Control and Expulsion) Ordinance, 1947 
This Ordinance makes provision for the regulation and control of. 
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internees and their expulsion from the Protectorate if necessary. Most of 
the provisions of this Ordinance were contained in the Defence Regulations 
which expired on 31st December, 1947, and as some internees have con- 
tinued to remain in Uganda after that date it was considered desirable 
that more permanent provisions should be made by Ordinance. 


The Forests Ordinance, 1947 

This Ordinance repeals and replaces the old Forests Ordinance (Cap. 77) 
ina revised form more in conformity with modern ideas. Under the old 
Ordinance forests were divided into Crown Forests, Demarcated Forests, 
Undemarcated Forests and Native Forest Reserves. The present 
Ordinance avoids these confusing classes and groups forests into three 
simple categories, namely, Central Forests Reserves, Local Forests 
Reserves and Village Forests. While the Central Forest Reserves and 
Local Forest Reserves correspond with the old Crown Forests and 
Native Forest Reserves, the Village Forest is a new conception which 
alows small communities to exercise control over their own forests. 


The Uganda Electricity Board Ordinance, 1947 

The main feature of this Ordinance is the establishment of an Electricity 
Board with powers to acquire and operate existing electricity undertakings 
in Uganda and to generate, distribute and supply electricity within and 
without the Protectorate. This Ordinance empowers the Electricity 
Board to acquire and operate the undertaking now owned by the East 
African Power and Lighting Company Limited. The Electricity Board 
has been given the status of a body corporate and has all the powers of 
such a body and shall have the sole right to generate and supply electricity 
within the Protectorate subject to any licence it may grant to any other 
person with the approval of the Director of Public Works. 


The Immigration (Control) Ordinance, 1947 ; 

This Ordinance makes provision for better control of immigration into 
the Protectorate. Similar Ordinances have been enacted in the other East 
African territories. Future immigrants are classified according to the 
tature of their employment, or the purpose for which they wish to enter 
Uganda. Before being granted permission to enter Uganda, an immigrant 
will have to apply to a particular authority, appointed for each class of 
immigrant by the Governor, and obtain a certificate that he is eligible to 
eater the Protectorate. Provision is also included whereby a permanent 
resident, as defined by the Ordinance, will automatically be entitled to an 
entry permit or to a re-entry permit. 

The Ordinance also contains provisions for the deportation of any person 
‘atering in contravention of the Ordinance, and the prohibition of certain 
classes of immigrants (called ‘“‘ prohibited immigrants”) from entering 
the Protectorate. : 


The Local Government (Municipalities) Ordinance, 1947 
This Ordinance establishes machinery by which a form of local govern- 
Ment, more in keeping with modern requirements, can be established in 
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Uganda. Under the Ordinance the Governor is empowered in respect 
of any area in the Protectorate : 
(a) to establish a municipality under the jurisdiction of a Municipal 
Council ; 
(d) to establish a municipality under the jurisdiction of a Municipal 
Board ; 
(c) to change a municipality established under (b) into a municipality 
established under (a) and vice versa as circumstances may require. 


A Municipal Council shall have all the powers which are set out in the 
Ordinance subject to certain rights of the Governor—notably the right 
to dissolve such Council. The Council may consist of elected or nominated 
members or partly of elected or partly of nominated members. A 
Municipal Board on the other hand may only have such of the powers set 
out in the Ordinance as the Governor may prescribe. It will form a sort 
of halfway stage between full municipality status and the Township 
Authority established under the Townships Ordinance, 1938. The 
Board may consist of elected or nominated members or partly of elected 
and partly of nominated members. 

The Ordinance provides for the various sources of revenue of the 
Municipal Councils and Boards and for obligatory and discretionary grants 
from public revenue and for the raising of loans. 


The Local Government (Rating) Ordinance, 1947 

The main features of this Ordinance are : 

(a) provision for a Rating Code which will be gradually and eventually 
applied to the whole of the Protectorate ; 

(8) provision enabling local authorities to levy local rates in the form 
of a ‘“‘ Site Rate ”, and “‘ Improvements Rate ”’, and a “‘ Commercial 
Rate”; 

(c) provision for a revision of the present basis of assessment ; 

(d) provision for the collection of rates from the Crown, local authority, 
or self-accounting service in respect of property which they own 
and/or occupy ; 

(e) provision for preserving the existing basis of assessment in all areas 
of Uganda to which the Ordinance has not been applied. 


It is the intention that this Ordinance shall apply, in the first instance, 
only to certain areas of Uganda but that it shall gradually and eventually 
cover the whole of the Protectorate. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 
JUSTICE 
The law in force in the Protectorate consists of Orders in Council, Queen’s 
and King’s Regulations made by the Commissioner between 1897 and 
1g02 and Ordinances made by the Government between 1902 and 1920, 
or passed by the Legislative Council and assented to by the Secretary of 
State since 1920. Various Imperial Acts of Parliament and Indian Acts, 
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notably the Indian Contract Act, have been applied either in part or in 
whole by Order in Council and by local Ordinance. In addition there 
ae proclamations, rules and orders made under the above provisions. 

Subject as above, the common law of England, the doctrines of equity 
andall statutes of general application in force in England on 11th August, 
192, apply in the Protectorate. It was laid down, however, in the 
Order in Council constituting the Courts that in all cases where natives 
ue involved, regard should be had to native law and custom in so far as 
they are not inconsistent with English justice and morality or in conflict 
with the Protectorate laws, and that substantial justice should always be 
done without undue regard for technicalities. 


Courts 

High Court. His Majesty’s High Court of Uganda, established by the 
Uganda Order in Council, 1902, has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, 
over all persons and matters in Uganda. It is presided over by a Chief 
Justice and two Puisne Judges, and exercises jurisdiction both as a Court 
ofFirst Instance and as an Appellate Court from Subordinate Courts, both 
Bitish and Native, over which it has supervisory powers and revisional 
uisdiction. Subject to certain limitations, appeals lie from its decisions 
toHis Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa. - 


Subordinate Courts. In each administrative district there is constituted 
by the Subordinate Courts Ordinance a District Court, and there are also 
other subordinate courts of the first, second, or third class, according to 
the powers conferred on the magistrate holding the court. The District ° 
Court is presided over by a permanent resident magistrate in the more 
busy districts, or otherwise by the district magistrate, who is appointed 
by the Governor, or in the absence of such appointment is the officer 
appointed to the chief executive administration of the district. Other 
subordinate courts are presided over by magistrates of the classes men- 
toned, appointed by the Governor, who vary in number according to the 
oumber of officers holding magisterial and judicial powers stationed in the 
\arious districts. The powers and jurisdiction of these British subordinate 
courts are regulated by the Subordinate Courts Ordinance and the 
Criminal and Civil Procedure Codes. 


Native Courts. Native courts administer Native customary law and 
sich Native laws and rules as are enacted by Native Assemblies, which 
‘ay in composition and powers. Their enactments are subject to con- 
imation either by the Governor or by the Provincial Commissioner. The 
Wisdiction of Native Courts in both civil and criminal cases is subject 
‘othe limits as set out in the Buganda Courts Ordinance and the Native 
Gurts Ordinance. These Ordinances, passed in 1940, re-enacted and 
defined more precisely, with certain modifications, the existing constitu- 
‘on, powers and limitations of Native Courts. The Buganda Courts 
Ordinance also introduced the new post of Judicial Adviser to the Buganda 
Government. A number of Protectorate Ordinances, or parts of them, 
tay be and have been subjected to the jurisdiction of the Native Courts. 
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Native Courts are set up by warrants, which describe the constitutio 
of the court and its limits of jurisdiction, and lay down the rights of appea 
These courts vary considerably in constitution, but in general fall int 
three classes : a central court for each administrative area, county court 
below these, and the court of the chiefs subordinate to the county chief: 

Civil cases in which natives alone are involved come before Nativ 
Courts, unless the case is one governed by an enactment which has nc 
been applied to Native Courts, e.g. the Partnership Ordinance. The mai 
types of cases coming before the High Court in its criminal capacity ar 
as follows : 

(i) Treason. 

(ii) Cases committed to it by subordinate courts, e.g. murder, man 
slaughter and rape, or attempts at these crimes (which subordinat 
courts are not empowered to try). 

(iii) The more serious criminal offences, if the accused is not a native 

(iv) A subordinate court also has power to commit any person for tri: 
before the High Court if in its opinion the offence, though triabl 
by itself or some other subordinate court, is not suitable for suc 
trial. When trying criminal cases the High Court sits with two o 
more assessors. Up to the present the overwhelming majority c 
cases committed to the High Court have been for homicide anc 
outside the Buganda Province, rape. . 

The civil cases which come before the High Court are of all varietie: 

including all the cases dealt with in England by the Probate, Divorc 
and Admiralty Divisions, and by the Bankruptcy Court (subject always t 
‘the subordinate courts’ jurisdiction in these matters, below a certai 
pecuniary limit, or in non-contentious proceedings). . 

The majority of cases are for simple debt or breach of contract, action 
for tort being comparatively rare. During the past year there has beei 
a sharp increase in the number of civil claims, mostly based on contract 
which reflects the increasing post-war business, trading and buildin, 
activities. 

Miscellaneous causes include such varying items as confirmation oc 
Native Courts’ judgments and injunctions to restrain registration o 
transfer in matters concerning land registered under the Registration c 
Titles Ordinance, applications under the Marriage Ordinance, Adoptio 
of Children Ordinance and Inquests Ordinance. 

In its appellate and revisional jurisdiction the High Court hears appeal 
from the subordinate courts, both criminal and civil, and petitions fo 
revision from the Native Courts, the latter, however, being rarely enter 
tained unless the appropriate rights of appeal have already been exhausted 
Appeals are heard by one Puisne Judge, unless the Chief Justice otherwis 
directs. Cases may also be stated for the High Court from subordinat 
courts, and these must be heard by not less than two Puisne Judges. 

The day-to-day criminal work of subordinate courts is much the sam 
as that of a police magistrate in England, while their civil work resemble 
that of a county court. In addition, the resident magistrate or distric 
magistrate performs the functions of a coroner and is the certifying office 
under the Mental Treatment Ordinance. He has also jurisdiction ove 
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Maives in divorce proceedings, which in the past year have shown a 
casiderable tendency to increase. 

In recent years much of the time of magistrates has been devoted to 
as under the Defence Regulations, especially price control offences. 
There have been no cases of outstanding interest during 1947. 


POLICE 


The police force now comprises 60 gazetted police officers and 
inspectors, 37 sub-inspectors and 1,357 rank and file. 

In addition to this force, a service unit employed on internal security 
duties and comprising four inspectors and 259 rank and file, is stationed 
Kampala and the Eastern and Northern Provinces. This unit has done 
tod work in the Karamoja District, where its duties are primarily to 
pevent cattle raiding, which can assume large proportions. Cattle thefts 
smetimes result in the killing of cattle raiders, the people of this district 
hing primitive and having an economy based on cattle. 

The Police Signal Section establishment in 1947 was two inspectors 
ad so rank and file. All but two district headquarters had, by the end 
ithe year, wireless installations by which they can hold inter-district 
communication. This section has proved to be invaluable in speeding up 
police work in everyday affairs which would otherwise take many days by 
pet in the case of outlying districts. All signallers are trained in, and 
skected from, the force. 


Ranitment and Training 

Recruiting reopened in February and was very slow, because there 

been a hiatus of five months and a number of the men on district 
tyisters had sought other employment. However, once it became known 
that the police were recruiting again, applications began to flow in and the 
thool was able to obtain all the men it required, recruiting at two-monthly 
imervals, Applications continue to arrive at the rate of 15 to 20 per 
month, thus giving scope for greater selectivity, and the educational 
sundard of recruits is now almost back to normal. A noticeable fact is 
tut a larger number of men with a knowledge of English is being enlisted 
tun ever before. This was first noted in 1946, when out of a total 
tumber of 98 trained and posted 35 had a knowledge of English. In the 
far under review the figures are 41 out of 88. 

The effect of this language change, if it continues, will be seen to 
idvantage in the next two or three years, but at the moment it produces 
iproblem in training, for although an increasing number of recruits have 
tknowledge of English, their standatd is not sufficiently high to enable 
tem to be trained in this language. Even if it were possible to train them 
English the fact remains that after leaving the school the men will have 
work with and under men and n.c.o.s who have no knowledge of 
English, Therefore, at present and for some time to come, Swahili will 
lave to remain the lingua franca of the force. The present difficulty is 
wetcome by evening classes for those who are backward in Swahili. 

The improvement in the standard of recruits is manifested by the 
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decrease in the length of time under training. In 1946 and up to Janua 
of this year the average training time of squads was just over 10 mont! 
Before the end of the year training took from seven to seven-and-a-h: 
months. 

Reabsorption of ex-military personnel, which was so disappointing 
1946 despite all efforts, is on the increase. Moreover, the men are oJ 
better type than those who first offered themselves. 

During the year one Asian sub-inspector from Zanzibar who started 
course in 1946 completed his training and returned to Zanzibar. ‘Ty 
Asian sub-inspectors were recruited for the force, trained and posted 
duty. One African sub-inspector was received from the Sudan for a yea: 
course, which he completed successfully on 31st December, 1947, wh 
he returned to the Sudan. 

Of the force trainees, one is still serving and the other has returned 
the Education Department. 

During the year three courses were held for candidates for promotio 
These were attended by a total of 46 corporals and 60 constables, resulti: 
in six promotions to sergeant, seven to first corporal, 34 to second corpor: 
and the establishment of a reserve of qualified men from which could 
drawn corporals and sergeants as required. In addition the school assist 
in a course which was held for 12 detective n.c.o.s. 

Difficulty has been experienced during the year in filling the ranks . 
the senior n.c.o.s from the normal source, i.e. from amongst those next 
rank below, as it has been found that they have not possessed the educ 
tional and mental qualities now necessary to make them eligible for high 
rank. This has resulted in rapid promotion for a number of very you: 
constables and n.c.o.s—some indication of the necessity for continuii 
to attract the higher type of recruit to the force. 

The Force Annual Literacy Examinations were held in July with t. 
following results : 

Candidates Passes 
English Be 99 - 15 
Swahili ae 337 56 

The number of African ranks drawing literate allowances on 31 

December, 1947, as compared with 1946 was as follows : 


? ees 1946 1947 
Number of men drawing English literate allow- 
ance only ‘ I 17 
Number of men " drawing Kiswahili literate 
allowance only .. 525 533 
Number of men drawing ‘both language allow- 
ances .. 63 72 


The programme of work for the training "school i is designed to cov 
eight months, but with the higher standard of recruits it is hoped to c 
this time by a month to six weeks. 


Band 


In 1947 the Government approved the formation of a military-ty, 
band for the force, comprising a bandmaster and 34 bandsmen. 
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, Bicycle patrols were maintained in all districts. 

Escorts for the movement of specie and ivory of an estimated value of 
(299,458 were provided, in addition to 218 escorts for prisoners and 
unatics. 

The number of men examined in musketry courses during the year 
ras 769: 68 were classified marksmen, 114 as first-class shots, 227 as 
xcond-class shots and 148 as third-class. 

: During the year 2,132 drivers were tested, of whom 1,301 passed and 
31 failed. 

1 The police also examined 255 public service vehicles, 2,242 commercial 
thicles and 243 other vehicles. 

The total number of vehicles involved in 943 accidents was 1,245 : 
168 persons were killed and go2 injured. 

The police continued to carry out fire brigade duties at Kampala and 
Jinja and the total number of fires attended was 36. The estimated value 
vf property destroyed was £35,590, of which one fire at Jinja accounted 
for £10,000. 

Crime 

1 In 1944 it was decided that the Protectorate police should deal with all 
time reported in township areas, but outside these areas only the following 
3pes of crime would be investigated: 

(a) murder, manslaughter and allied offences ; 

‘ (b) rape ; 
' (c) dacoity ; 

(2) burglaries, housebreaking or arson where non-native property is 
‘affected ; 

(e) other Penal Code offences where a non-native is the complainant 

or alleged to be the accused ; 

(f) offences against the Traffic Ordinance and local and special laws 

,  cognisable to the police. 
In all crime not scheduled above and which is reported to the police, 
he complainant is referred to the Native Administration. In the statistical 
tturns cases which had been referred to the Native Administration were 
it included in the Protectorate Annual Crime Return. 

In order to obtain and show a more accurate figure of crime, as known 
» the police, it was decided in 1946 that all cases of crime reported to the 
xlice, whether taken up by the Protectorate police or referred to the 
Native Administration, should be shown in the Annual Return of Crime. 
‘or this reason figures shown prior to 1946 are very much smaller than 
h 1946 and 1947. 

The figures for 1947 show an increase of crime over 1946, but the actual 
Ncrease is not as high as would appear as cases referred to the Native 
Mministration in the first four months of 1946 were not reflected in the 
inal figures for that year. It is, however, clear that crime has increased. 
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The total number of offences reported to the police under the Penal Code 
during the year was 14,635 as compared with 11,239 in 1946, an increase 
of 3,396. The total number of offences against local and special laws 
was 6,952 in 1947 compared with 5, ou in 1946. Of these cases 4,183 anc 
2,112 were offences against the Traffic Ordinance and Rules. 

As must be expected, Mengo (including Kampala) and Busoga (including 
Jinja) Districts have the highest figures: Mengo 4,441 cases and Busog: 
3,201 cases. The total of these two districts is therefore 7,642, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the total for the whole Protectorate. 

With the exception of Kigezi, Budama and West Nile Districts, al 
other districts show an increase in crime in varying degrees. The mos 
serious increase is to be found in Mengo District, with an increase o: 
1,464 cases. 

In Mengo District offences against property in 1947 were 3,728 case: 
against 2,294 cases in 1946, an increase of 1,434 cases, and of this increas 
1,137 were cases of simple theft. The second largest increase in Mengx 
District was burglary, which increased from 149 cases in 1946 to 240 ir 
1947, an increase of g1, the great majority of cases being in African hut: 
outside the township limits. There were, however, a number of store 
breakings in the township areas at night in which thieves stole motor ca 
tyres, which are scarce and can fetch high black market prices. Theft: 
of motor car batteries, for the same reasons, have also increased. 

The following is the incidence of crime : offences against public order 
22 cases ; offences against authority, 297 cases ; offences against publi: 
morality, 324 cases; offences against the person, 3,559 cases (of whicl 
2,625 were cases of simple assault) ; offences against property, 10,241 cases 

Although the war has been over two years crime still tends to increase 
and there can be no doubt that in Uganda, as elsewhere, continued shortag: 
of consumer goods, high prices and the black market still exist and ar 
the main reasons for the increase of thefts of varying kinds whicl 
constitute the major increase in crime. 

The incidence of crime, by districts, shows that Mengo and Busog: 
(including Kampala and Jinja, the Protectorate’s two largest towns) hol 
first place. Generally speaking the African is more sophisticated in thes 
two districts and many have absorbed what is best described as tow: 
life and therefore hanker after better clothes and more amusements whicl 
they cannot afford, and there can be no doubt that this also leads to a 
increase of crime. There is little doubt that in the next few years crim: 
will continue to increase rather than decrease, although lower prices an 
more plentiful supplies of consumer goods, with a reduction of the blac 
market, should slow down the increase. 

The increase of crime, particularly in Mengo and to a lesser extent ii 
Busoga, is also partly due to the large number of detribalised African 
living on the outskirts of Kampala and Jinja who exist solely on thei 
wages in an expensive area, as compared to those farther afield who hav 
the products of their gardens to supplement their wages and therefor 
have less cause to become dishonest. These circumstances and th 
rapid future growth of Kampala and Jinja, with the resultant influx 0 
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workers, must be more favourable to an increase rather than a decrease 
of crime. 


Photographic Bureau 


The Photographic Bureau continued its work and 860 photographs 
were supplied, including five of scenes of murder, 24 of scenes of fatal or 
srious accidents, and 831 of miscellaneous productions for police and 
other Departments (Chiefly for the Civil Reabsorption Department) : 
283 persons were photographed. 

Four African constables were selected and underwent an eight months’ 
course in photography. At the conclusion of the course they were posted 
for duty to Jinja, Masindi, Mbale and Masaka. 


Finger-print Bureau 


At the close of 1947 the Finger-print Bureau contained the classified 
sts of finger-prints of 134,943 persons, of whom 38,603 were re-convicted 
timinals. During the year the finger-prints of 7,344 persons were received 
for identification. Of these 2,236 (or 30°5 per cent) were identified as 
lving been previously convicted. Three hundred and ninety-four sets 
f finger-prints were received from the Kenya police and 43 sets of 
fnger-prints from the Tanganyika police. Of these 83 sets and two sets 
wee identified respectively. One thousand six hundred and twenty-one 
sts of finger-prints were received from the Native Authority and 575 were 
identified as those of persons who had previously been convicted. 

The finger-prints of 372 applicants for enlistment into the police and 
pisons services were received ; ‘of these 10 were identified as having been 
previously convicted. The finger-prints of 15 applicants for employment 
in various Government Departments, banks and commercial firms were 
received. These were sent for enquiry as to criminal antecedents. Finger- 
Prints identified 132 persons who had escaped from lawful custody, 108 
ofthem being recidivists. The finger-prints of 10 unidentified dead bodies 
were received and two identifications made. : 

Expert evidence of finger-print and foot-print identification was given 
‘othe courts in 17 cases. In nine of these cases evidence given was to 
sist the prosecution. In the remaining eight cases evidence given was 
‘ prove previous convictions which were not admitted by convicted 
Persons about to be sentenced. 

Identification of persons by means of finger-prints was made on 26 
seasions at the request of the savings bank branch of the General Post 
Office, and on 33 occasions at the request of the central registry, Police 
Headquarters. 

The scenes-of-crime collection recently commenced now contains 
25 photographs of finger-prints. 

Expert evidence of toe-print identification was given and accepted by 
the courts in the case of Rex v. Kher Mohamed Ali, an Indo-African, 
who was charged with forgery of an official document (eight counts) and 
theft by public servant (three counts), and was convicted and sentenced 
‘0 12 months with hard labour concurrently on each count. 
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Passports 

One thousand three hundred and fifty-three new passports were issued ; 
2,335 were renewed and 577 endorsed. The Department also issued 
111 letters of recommendation to foreign subjects having no consul in 
East Africa, and 58 emergency certificates to persons claiming to be 
British subjects who were unable to furnish sufficient information to 
warrant the issue of a passport. Six special emergency certificates at 
Shs. 2 each, valid for one year, were also issued. : 

The total amount credited to passport fees during the year was 
£1,117 14 50 as against £1,527 6 0 credited during the last year. : 
Twenty-five free endorsements were granted to Portuguese employees of 
this Government. 


New Building 

The extension to Police Headquarters was completed and occupied in 
February. The new Butiaba sub-station on Lake Albert was also com- 
pleted. The new buildings of Mityana sub-station and quarters, and 
Kabale station and quarters were started during the year. The new and 
very fine lines at Masaka, which were started in 1946, were opened on 
8th September. At Katwe new lines for six other ranks were completed, 
the police having formerly occupied quarters’ belonging to the Native 
Administration. 


PRISONS 

The Government maintains a central prison, a prison farm-camp and. 
11 district prisons. 

The central prison provides accommodation in accordance with medical 
standards for 843 prisoners of all races and categories. Complete separa- 
tion is maintained between males and females, juveniles and adults and 
between Africans, Asians and Europeans, and so far as accommodation | 
permits first offenders are segregated from recidivists within the sex, age. 
and racial groups. An additional four new wards now being erected will, 
when:complete, assist in the better classification and separation of African 
prisoners at the central prison. 

The prison farm-camp, some 36 miles from Kampala, provides accom- 
modation for some 300 long-term first offender prisoners, who are at 
present employed in the erection of permanent quarters for themselves 
and the staff, general clearing of the farm and, to a small extent, on 
cultivation. Lack of mechanical farm equipment has so far prevented any 
large-scale farming operation being undertaken. 

The 11 district prisons retain short-term first offender prisoners, the 
non-criminal type of prisoner and remand prisoners only. Despite the 
continued shortage of skilled labour and materials, satisfactory progress 
on the erection of modern prison buildings to replace the old-type district 
prisons has been possible. New district prisons have now been built at 
Masindi, Lira, Gulu and Mbarara and preparatory work on the building 
of another at Masaka was commenced towards the end of the year. | 

The number of prisoners committed tg the Protectorate prisons during 
1947 totalled 6,504, and the daily average population was 2,174 as compared 
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with a total of 6,669 committals and a daily average population of 2,168 
in1946 ; a decrease of 165 in committals and an increase of six in the daily 
werage population. 

All executions are carried out in the central prison, and during 1947 
2) persons were executed. 

The Commissioner is responsible for the general administration and 
control of the Protectorate Prisons Service, and since early in 1946 has 
ben assisted in his duties by an Assistant Commissioner. The European 
suff consists of a Commissioner, an Assistant Commissioner, a Superin- 
tndent, three Senior Assistant Superintendents, five Assistant Superin- 
tndents and a Superintendent of Approved Schools. All the executive 
European staff is employed at the central prison and the prison farm- 
camp and the district prison at Jinja. The remaining 10 district prisons 
ae administered by the local European police officer, an arrangement 
which, while convenient, is not entirely satisfactory. 

The subordinate warder staff is composed of Africans who undergo a 
course of six months’ instruction before being posted to a prison for full- 
time duties. : 

The lack of approved schools or similar institutions with trained staff 
tas prevented any real attempt to tackle the ever-present problem of 
qwenile delinquency on modern lines. Juvenile prisoners at the central 
prison are given elementary instruction in the three “‘ Rs ” and in simple 
carpentry. 

At the central prison the main industries are carpentry and tailoring. 
Some matting and basket work is also carried out. Most of the uniforms 
required for the African staffs of the various Government Departments 
and Native Administrations are made in-this prison, and a quantity of 
‘umiture and miscellaneous articles are made for Government Departments. 

Prisoners at district prisons are normally employed on the prison farm 
on cutting fuel, and on general anti-malarial work in and around the 
Government station. 

The health of the prison population has been generally satisfactory. 
The number of deaths was 31; due mainly to pneumonia, malaria and 
cardiac failure. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 

The East African Power & Lighting Company Limited continued to 
operate the main electricity undertakings at Kampala and Jinja, and while 
the licensees continued to experience difficulty in meeting the rapidly 
increasing demands, it is satisfactory to record that they succeeded in 
maintaining a regular service. Energy is supplied at 230 volts 50 cycles 
AC. and the installed capacity at Kampala was 1,750 kilowatts and at 
Jinja 550 kilowatts. There are also a few small installations operated by 
the Government in detached institutions and a number of domestic units. 

In the Protectorate Annual Report for 1946 reference was made to a 
Teport then under Preparation by Mr. C. R. Westlake, M.I.E.E., on the 
Possibility of large-scale generation of hydro-electric power at the Owen 
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Falls on the Nile, near Jinja. Reference was also made to the scheme 
being prepared by Mr. C. G. Hawes, C.I.E., M.C., for increasing the 
storage of water in Lake Victoria and the improved control of its effluent 
into the Nile. 

Mr. Westlake’s report was submitted to the Government during the 
year, and this report, together with Mr. Hawes’ recommendations, has 
been under discussion with the Egyptian Government. The joint project 
is also being examined by consulting engineers. The Legislative Council 
of the Protectorate in July unanimously accepted the recommendations 
in the Westlake Report, which in addition to the development of hydro- 
electric power advocated the establishment of an Electricity Board to 
manage and direct the generation and distribution of electric power in 
Uganda, the acquisition of the assets of the East African Power & Lighting 
Company Limited, and the establishment of thermal stations at Kampala 
and Jinja adequate to ensure the supply of electrical power until completion 
of the hydro-electric scheme. Negotiations were pursued for the acqui- 
sition’ of the assets of the East African Power & Lighting Company 
Limited, and orders were placed for the thermal plants to cover the 
interim period. 


WATERWORKS 


Most of the water supplies in the Protectorate are owned and operated 
by the Government. The Geological Survey Department selects sites 
and arranges for the drilling of boreholes and for the provision of rural 
supplies generally ; the Public Works Department is in charge of township 
supplies, and the two Departments work in close co-operation. The 
Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours Administration operates the 
water supplies at Tororo and Butiaba. 

The principal installations are at Kampala (860,000 gallons per day), 
Jinja (440,000 gallons per day), Entebbe (90,000 gallons per day), Mbale 
(140,000 gallons per day) and Masindi (25,000 gallons per day). Borehole 
installations continued to operate at Masaka, Soroti, Lira, Kawanda and 
Serere. All the major water supplies were called upon to face a con- 
siderable increase in consumption, and at Kampala the position was 
critical until the co-operation of the consumers was enlisted at a public 
meeting ; it is satisfactory to record that the various bodies who con- 
tributed to the conservation of water at Kampala as a result of the public 
meeting met with considerable success in their efforts. When it is possible 
to obtain and install meters in the principal towns, it is anticipated that 
there will be a further diminution in consumption. 

Improvement of rural water supplies was continued in 10 out of the 
14 administrative districts. Some 28 small reservoirs and 104 successful 
boreholes were completed during the year, and the total installed during 
the last decade is now about 200 reservoirs and 700 boreholes. While 
there is, of course, no real end in sight to work of this description, a sum 
of £577,500 has been included in the Development Plan and this should 
by 1953 have dealt with the more obvious and outstanding problems. 

All works, either on the installation of new water supplies or in improve- 
ments to existing installations, were delayed very seriously through the 
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wn-arrival of plant and materials from the United Kingdom. Although 
ders were placed in some cases immediately after the war, essential items 
hve not yet arrived. If some improvement is not evident in the very near 
future a grave situation may easily develop. Although supplies from the 
United Kingdom have not been forthcoming, the Public Works Depart- 
‘ment is pressing forward with the construction of such works as are 
psible. Meanwhile, until the existing capacities are increased, it is 
impossible to supply the needs of new consumers as the bigger towns 
kvelop, and the position is particularly disappointing and embarrassing 
a Kampala. 

It is the policy of the Government to make all pipe-borne water supplies 
fully potable, and this has been achieved in the majority of cases. Until 
this is effected no charge is made to consumers. Eventually, of course, 
ach undertaking is expected to be self-supporting, and a quantitative 
targe of Shs. 2/50 per 1,000 gallons or a monthly equivalent rate is 
“| sificient at present for this purpose. 

A Hydrological Adviser was appointed in order to deal with problems 
ofcontrol and measurement of Uganda waterways, particularly with regard 
‘the Nile, and to deal in such matters with adjacent territories and 
lypt. In addition he attended to various proposals for irrigation, hydro- 
teetric power and swamp reclamation. 


























SEWERAGE 

The only general system of water-borne sanitation in operation is at 
: Kampala, where approximately 440,000 gallons of crude sewage, from 
_| Which storm water is excluded, are treated daily. The cost of the service 
*) Spartly recouped as an element of the water rate and by premiums on 
lases of Crown land in the township. It is proposed to add one primary 
et and one secondary filter at the disposal works to meet with immediate 
{ nquirements, and when the Kololo and Naguru areas are built up and 
; *wered it will be necessary to duplicate the disposal works. 
; A scheme for water-borne sewering for Jinja prepared by Messrs. 
Howard Humphries in 1930 at an estimated cost of £54,400, will probably 
"tot meet the requirements of this township, in view of the considerable 

_ tvelopment which will take place there within the next few years. This 
. ttrelopment will largely be due to the projected hydro-electric station 
"tad the projected industrial undertakings. 

ies nsiderable use is made of septic tanks in residential areas where a 
* ’ Pipe-borne water supply is available. The bucket system is still prevalent 

, Utside Kampala. : 


t 


fv. 











i Chapter 11: Communications 
ROADS — 
The habitable area of the Protectorate is about 75,000 square miles, and 
38 served by a comparatively comprehensive road system. The 
blic Works Department maintained 2,457 miles of all-weather roads, 
pable of carrying 5-ton gross loads. Certain sections of these roads 
ary vehicles of 7-ton gross weight on four wheels and tons on six 
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wheels. The Native Governments throughout the Protectorate main- 
tained a further 6,000 route miles of roads, which contain a proportion 
usable during dry weather only. 

The average cost per mile of maintaining the Public Works Department 
routes was £38°34 per mile, with a maximum of £68°35 per mile for the 
bituminous surface roads and a minimum of £14°85 per mile for the 
more remote and little used roads. The Native Administrations received. 
a total grant of £50,320 during 1947 from the Protectorate Government 
to assist them in the maintenance of their part of the road system. 

Prior to the war, the gravel roads in Uganda enjoyed an exceptional 
reputation throughout East Africa, and indeed it is still possible to maintain 
an average speed of 4o miles per hour for motor cars and 30 miles per hour 
for passenger buses and commercial vehicles. Nevertheless, the un-. 
protected gravel surfaces corrugate easily during dry weather, and it is 
recognised that murram roads carrying heavy traffic are no longer suitable 
for modern vehicles. Until it has been possible to carry out the major 
portion of the extensive road programme proposed in the Development 
Plan, it is necessary to take energetic steps to maintain the present roac. 
system, with particular emphasis on the alignment and corrugations. 
During 1947 the use of Vee brushes (a large V-shaped stiff brush made 
locally and operated by two labourers) was introduced, and the result: 
were most encouraging. 

The Protectorate was given a grant from the East Africa Regiona: 
Allocation under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act towards the 
road programme, and recognition is thereby given to a rational integratior 
of the road systems throughout Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. The 
total programme visualised in connection with the great trunk road mus 
naturally include a carefully planned system of complementary roads, anc 
regard must also be given to the administrative and commercial require: 
ments of each territory through which the trunk road passes. The amoun 
of work carried out during the year in Uganda under this programme 
was confined to the Entebbe-Kampala road and to sections of the Kampala 
Jinja and the Jinja-Iganga roads. The Entebbe-Kampala road recon: 
struction was carried out by contract, and while considerable delays wer 
occasioned by inclement weather, by the end of the year most of th: 
formation had been completed. Bitumen surfacing commenced toward 
the end of the year and good progress was made. ‘The other two section. 
of reconstruction were carried out departmentally, and despite th. 
absence of heavy earth-moving plant satisfactory progress was made 
four-and-a-half miles of formation of the Kampala-Jinja road and fiv. 
miles of formation of the Jinja-Iganga road were completed. Toward 
the end of the year negotiations were opened with a firm of public work 
contractors with a view to giving them a contract to undertake th: 
construction of a further section of the Kampala-Jinja road. 

The importance of the Protectorate road system in the developmen 
programme influenced the Government to approve the creation of 
separate section of the Public Works Department which will devote it 
energies to the construction of roads, re-alignment of existing road: 
maintenance of roads and the survey of new lines for roads. Steps wer. 
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uken to recruit the necessary staff and to place-orders for suitable plant 
and equipment. 
INLAND WATERWAYS 

As long ago as 1930 a survey was carried out for a proposed extension 
of the railway from Kampala through Mubende and, turning south of 
Fort Portal, to connect up with the railway system in the Belgian Congo 
a Kasindi on the international border, a few miles north of Lake Edward. 
When this proposal was first under consideration it was thought that the 
project would be justified economically in view of the traffic which would 
we the railway within Uganda, without taking into account any possible 
advantage which would accrue by joining up with the Belgian railway 
system when the latter had been extended as far as the international 
boundary. During the war further examination was given to the proposal 
inview of the pressing need to make adequate provision for the extraction 
ad transport of copper from Kilembe. During 1947 the Kilembe area 
tus again become of great importance, as the possibilities are now being 
amined by a Canadian company. While the Government of Uganda 
reognises that no development of Kilembe can take place without a 
nitable transport system, the present world conditions mean that it is 
impossible to undertake the construction of the railway to this area. 

An alternative method of opening up the area was investigated during 
147. This alternative was to be provided by the canalising of the 
Ketonga River from a point where the Mpanga River joins it to Lake 
Victoria, On the smaller scale maps of Uganda, this river is shown 
bya continuous line across the Protectorate from Lake Victoria to Lake 
George in the west, and it is true that near the Mpanga junction the flow 
divides, The major portion of the river flows to Lake Victoria, with a 
tasonable fall which it is considered could be controlled by locks. The 
contribution from the Mpanga River would be conserved by the con- 
stuction of a dam to prevent its dissipation through that section of the 
Katonga waterway which discharges into Lake George. 

It wi be appreciated that, while the Government’s advisers are 
stisfied that the scheme is feasible, considerably more detailed investi- 
&itions must be carried out before it is possible to formulate an estimate. 
Itmay be stated at this stage, however, that the cost will be considerably 
ls than the cost of constructing a railway. Concurrently with the 
construction of the waterway it will be necessary to construct a road from 
he canal head up to Kilembe. It is hoped to provide barges which can 
be loaded at the canal head and towed down the canal to Lake Victoria, 
‘here they. would be taken over by another tug for towing to Kisumu. 


RIVER, LAKE, ROAD AND RAIL SERVICES 
Traffic over the rail, road and marine services in Uganda, both passenger 
and goods, continued to be heavy during the year, with little relief in the 
way of new wagons, coaching stock, locomotives or other equipment for 
*hich long-standing orders have been placed. 
River : 
The building of the new Lugard for the West Nile service from Pakwach 
. wNimule was undertaken during the year. This vessel was ordered prior 
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to the war, but only arrived in East Africa for re-erection towards the end 
of 1946. Delays, however, have been experienced throughout 1947 due 
to the non-arrival of certain essential materials on anticipated dates and 
difficulties in getting skilled artisans. When complete the vessel should 
prove a very attractive one, with the most modern fittings and furnishings. 
The Murchison Falls excursions continued to be run throughout 1947 
with increasing popularity, the motor launch Murchison making 123 trips 
during the year with a total mileage of 18,164, a remarkable achievement 
for a launch of her size. 


Lake 

Lake Victoria traffic from Uganda ports continued to be heavy. A new 
passenger lighter was put into commission on the Sesse Islands services 
and has been much appreciated. A new tug, the Sesse, has been ordered 
for the lake services. It is a diesel twin-screw vessel of the latest design 
and should be capable of giving improved services in this area when it is 
put into commission. ‘ 


Road ‘ 

For the road service between Masindi Port and Butiaba some new 
vehicles were obtained. Three new 15-ton heavy Albion units were placec 
in commission on the road motor services during the year to replace 
vehicles which had long been life-expired and uneconomic to maintain 
Orders for various other units were also placed. For the workshops a! 
Masindi town new machinery was obtained and a detailed scheme preparec 
for the modernisation of the depot with the provision of electric power 
It is hoped to introduce this scheme at an early date.. 

Another new transport project is a plan to provide a direct througt 
road service between Butiaba and Kampala with fast station wagons 0 
a modern type. It is thought that the majority of tourists and sightseer 
will prefer the more leisurely route via Lake Kyoga, but the station wagot 
will provide a quick and comfortable alternative route for those whi 
wish it. 

General 

An interesting experiment is being conducted at Namasagali, in con 
junction with the Medical Department, in mosquito control through lan 
reclamation and drainage by the extensive planting of eucalyptus seedling 
in swamp land. This is having a beneficial effect, which it is hope: 
should make the station, an important junction in the rail and marin 
services, a more healthy one. The work is to be extended next year. 


AIR COMMUNICATIONS 
Airfields and alighting areas in Uganda 
Alighting areas for flying boats were available throughout the year ¢ 
Port Bell and Laropi, and these are of renewed importance now that th 
B.O.A.C. have decided to restore the bi-weekly flying-boat service whic 
traverses Uganda. At Entebbe the two bitumen runways were much use 
during the year by medium and light aircraft, and on occasions by bigge 
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tachines. During the year approximately 620 aircraft called at Entebbe, 
ad the number of passengers increased to such an extent that the hotels 
a Kampala were frequently unable to accommodate them all. As an 
tmergeney measure a building on the Entebbe aerodrome was converted 
ato a resthouse for the use of air passengers and crews. Undoubtedly 
tatebbe airport would be used to an even greater extent if additional hotel 
xommodation were available, and the Government started the 
onstruction of a new hotel at Entebbe which will contain 44 bedrooms, 
mny of which will accommodate two persons. It was not possible to 
amy out extensions of landing grounds in other stations in the Pro- 
torate, nor to commence construction of new landing grounds, apart 
‘om a landing strip four miles from Kampala, on which progress was 
mde. In connection with the overall development plans for the Pro- 
‘tctorate, a committee was appointed including representatives of the 
RAF, the Directorate of Civil Aviation, East Africa, the air companies 
‘erating in East Africa and of the Government, to investigate the 
questions of an improvement of existing landing grounds and the con- 
sruction of new landing grounds at places where none exist at present. 
The grass-surface landing grounds at Tororo, Soroti, Moroto, Masindi, 
lin, Gulu, Arua, Mbarara and Lwentobo were all maintained through 
ke year, although it was necessary to close Tororo in November for major 
‘qairs ; Lwentobo was also closed at the end of the year when it was no 
‘ager required by the Tsetse Department. 
The cost of maintaining all landing grounds in the Protectorate during 
'47 amounted to £3,020. With the introduction of a revised scale of 
anding charges, bringing Uganda into line with adjacent territories, the 
twenue of £244 showed a considerable increase over previous years. 
Regular scheduled air services were operated through the East African 
tritories throughout the year and brief particulars of these are as follows : 
_(i) The Springbok service employing York aircraft, operated jointly 
ty British Overseas Airways Corporation and South African Airways 
otween England and South Africa, and calling at Nairobi only in East 
‘irica, continued in 1947 ; but the frequency was increased to six services 
“eekly early in the year as a result of the withdrawal in March of the 
40.A.C. twice-weekly flying-boat service between England and Durban, 
ulling at Port Bell, Kisumu, Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam and Lindi in 
fst Africa, In September, 1947, South African Airways ceased to 
‘rrate the Springbok service, but increased the frequency of their 
‘ymaster service through Kisumu (see (iv) overleaf); as-a result the 
fequency of the Springbok service through Nairobi‘at the end of the 
‘at was thrice weekly only in both directions and operated by British 
Overseas Airways Corporation alone. 
(ii) The flying-boat service operated twice weekly in either direction by 
fitish Overseas Airways Corporation in 1946 between England and 
ban and calling at Port Bell, Kisumu, Mombasa, Dar-es-Salaam and 
Undi in East Africa, and the shuttle flying-boat services Cairo-Kisumu- 
Gaito and Durban-Kisumu-Durban were discontinued early in the year. 
kt was hoped to inaugurate the new Solent flying-boat service between 
England and South Africa, calling at Port Bell only in East Africa (Kisumu 
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as a diversionary alighting area) in September, 1947, and subsequently t: 
build up the frequency to thrice weekly in either direction. This was not 
however, possible by the end of the year owing to the delay in deliver. 
and preparation of the aircraft. When this service is instituted th 
Springbok service will consist of Solents and Skymasters (see (iv) below 
operated jointly by British Overseas Airways Corporation and Soutl 
African Airways. 

(iii) The British Overseas Airways Corporation regional service twic 
weekly between Cairo and Nairobi via Kisumu was continued durin, 
most of 1947, the Lodestar aircraft, however, being replaced by Dakot 
aircraft. In October, 1947, this service was extended to Dar-es-Salaar 
at a frequency of once per week. In December the whole service wa 
cancelled and replaced by a B.O.A.C. York service between England an: 
Dar-es-Salaam via Nairobi. This latter service was introduced primaril 
to meet the needs of passengers travelling in connection with the ground 
nuts scheme, and the Corporation hope eventually to increase the frequenc 
to six weekly, most of which will terminate at Nairobi. 

(iv) The Springbok Skymaster service operated by South Africa 
Airways between Johannesburg and the United Kingdom, via Kisumu i 
East Africa, which commenced during 1946 at a frequency of three service. 
monthly in both directions, continued in 1947. In September th 
frequency of the service was increased to twice weekly and subsequentl 
to thrice weekly in both directions. 

(v) Central African Airways Corporation operated a service durin, 
1947 between Salisbury (Rhodesia) and Nairobi via Tabora in East Afric 
at a frequency of two per week in both directions with Vickers Vikin 
aircraft. 

(vi) Air France operated a once-weekly service in both direction 
between Paris and Tananarive (Madagascar) during 1947 via Kisum 
(optional), Nairobi and Dar-es-Salaam in the East African territories 
Douglas DC3 aircraft were first employed but were subsequently replace 
by Douglas DC, aircraft. 

(vii) In April, 1947, Ethiopian Air Lines Inc. of Addis Ababa corr 
menced a service between Addis Ababa and Nairobi employing Dakot 
aircraft, and at a frequency of one service per fortnight in both direction: 
Towards the end of 1947 the frequency of the service was increased t 
one per week. 

(viii) Notification was received towards the end of 1947 that Skyway 
Ltd. intended to commence a once-weekly service in either directio 
between Nairobi and Mauritius via Dar-es-Salaam and Lindi (optiona 
in East Africa, employing Avro Lancastrian aircraft. A proving fligt 
was successfully completed and the target date for commencement 
the service is early 1948. 

(ix) During 1947, Clairways Ltd., a locally based company, commence, 
services between Nairobi and ‘Aden, and Nairobi and Hargeisha vi 
Garissa (optional) in East Africa, employing Avro Anson aircraft. By th 
end of 1947 both a weekly and a fortnightly service were in operatio. 
between Nairobi-Aden-Nairobi and a weekly service between Nairob. 
Hargeisha- Nairobi. 
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Scheduled Internal Air Services 

(i) During 1947, East African Airways Corporation continued to operate 
sdeduled air services linking the more important centres in the East 
African territories to the regular scheduled air services operated by 
irtish Overseas Airways Corporation and South African Airways between 
figland and South Africa. The Corporation commenced the year with 
sa De Havilland Dominie aircraft and by the end of the year had 12 
sich aircraft available. Internal air services were accordingly improved, 
atnded and frequencies increased during the course of the year. The 
nilage flown by the Corporation increased from approximately 600,000 
111946 to approximately 1,000,000 at the end of 1947. At the end of 1947 
the following schedules were in operation : 

Gee Mombasa Tange Zansinar Dares oaletnn : five times weekly 
‘ath ways. 

Marobi-Arusha (optional)-Moshi-Tanga—Dar-es-Salaam : five times 
meekly both ways. 

Dar-es-Salaam-Zanzibar—Tanga : five times weekly both ways. 

Dar-es-Salaam-Lindi: three times weekly both ways. 

Dar-es-Salaam — Morogoro — Sagara (Kongwa) — Nduli (Iringa) — 
Suthern Highlands Club — Chunya — Mbeya: once weekly both ways. 

Dar-es-Salaam — Morogoro — Sagara (Kongwa) — Dodoma — Tabora — 
Shinyanga — Geita—- Mwanza — Musoma — Nairobi: once weekly both ways. 

Nairobi-Kisumu-Entebbe : three times weekly both ways. 

Dar-es-Salaam-Zanzibar : five times weekly both ways. 

Mairobi-Nakuru-Eldoret—Kitale : once weekly both ways. 

Some delay has been experienced by the Corporation in obtaining their 
De Havilland Dove aircraft which were expected in 1947, but which are 
‘t now due until early 1948. It is anticipated that the Dar-es-Salaam— 
lindi-Dar-es-Salaam service will be increased to six times weekly and 
1 twice-weekly service Lindi-Mikindani—Lindi inaugurated, with an 
ditional +Dar-es-Salaam—Mikindani-Dar-es-Salaam service early in 
‘8. Towards the middle of the year a considerable increase in fre- 
{encies over the more congested routes is envisaged. This will be 
wssible by the employment of larger types of aircraft, the delivery of 
Mich is expected towards the end of March 1948. 

(ii) At the end of 1947 Messrs. Airwork Ltd. commenced a scheduled 
sevice for the carriage of freight only over the following routes and at a 

‘quency of twice weekly both ways on each route : 

(1) Dar-es-Salaam-Lindi-Songea—Iringa~Dodoma. 

(2) Dar-es-Salaam—Dodoma—Tabora—Chunya—Mbeya-Iringa. 

The aircraft employed for this work was a Bristol Freighter Type 170. 


hternal Air Charter and Flying Instruction 

Further operators became established in East Africa during the year, 
ad with some slight improvement in the supply of aircraft and equipment 
Wwdertook a considerable and increasing volume of air charter and 
‘structional flying. Fifteen operators were established at the end of 1947, 
sng a total of 70 aircraft of various types, the total passenger capacity 
which was 239, exclusive of the pilots. 
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Private Flying ? 
Private flying increased considerably during the year, a total of 2- 
private aircraft being operated by 16 private owners and companies. 





Navigational Aids : 

Some progress has been made in the provision of newer types of rads * 
aids during the last two years, an interim type of blind landing equipmer:: 
(B.A.B.S. MK 11) having been installed at Eastleigh and radar responde.: 
beacons at all the trunk-route airfields. Very high frequency radi- 
telephony is also being installed as equipment becomes available. Muc:: 
remains to be done in modernising and extending facilities, but with th; 
appointment of specialist staff to the Directorate of Civil Aviation and th.. 
possibility of an early I.C.A.O. Conference for the Southern Africa 
Region, it is expected that considerably more progress will be achiev: 
within the next year. 





















General : 

The plan previously approved for the setting up of a Directorate c+ 
Civil Aviation for East Africa on an inter-territorial basis was implemente 
during the course of the year; and an inter-territorial flying contr 
scheme was instituted, several flying control officers being appointes 
One of these was stationed at Entebbe. 





POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 

The Posts and Telegraphs Department of East Africa is a combine, 

service for Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The service is controlled b 

an administrative headquarters stationed at Nairobi, and in additi 

regional headquarters are established in each of the three territorie:’ 
The regional headquarters for Uganda is in Kampala. 











POSTAL SERVICES 

There are 57 post offices in Uganda; 36 of these are departmenta:, 
where full postal facilities are available. Of the remainder, sixteen at 

postal agencies at railway stations, four contract offices and one adminis: 

trative postal agency, at all of which restricted business is transacted. 





Types of Services 
Telegraph facilities are available at 59 offices. 
Number of wireless stations .. 5 
Offices transacting money order and ‘postal ‘order business 33 
Offices where Savings Bank facilities are available . <a 
Offices available for insurance and express delivery business 4 & 


Mobile Vans ’ 

There are two mobile Post Office (Savings Bank) vans operating &: ba 
Uganda which provide Savings Bank and limited postal facilities 
regular periods for people living in the outlying areas of the Meng _ 
District of Buganda and Mbale District. 














Mail Services 


The conveyance of mails in the Protectorate is mainly carried out bay, 
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tin and bus services under contract. In a few cases pedal cyclists are 
wed, 

New motor mail services inaugurated during the year are as follows : 

Four times weekly between Masaka and Kalisizo. 
Thrice weekly between Masindi—Atura-Lira. 
Once weekly between Gulu-Moyo—Arua. 

New services established during the year are as follows : 

A contract post office was opened at Kalisizo in the Masaka District as 
fom 1st February, 1947. 

Contract offices were also opened at Mitala Maria and Lyantonde on 
ith December, 1947. 

An agency with stamp selling and Savings Bank facilities was opened 
athe District Commissioner’s Office, Moyo, in the West Nile District 
sfrom rst June, 1947. 

A second mobile van was put into operation in the Mbale District as 
fom zoth January, 1947. 


TELEPHONE SERVICES 
During 1947 the only extension of telephone lines has been in the 
connection of a number of new subscribers to their local exchanges and 
‘o subsidiary points within their own offices. There was no extension 
oftrunk lines. 


Development during the Year 
This has been confined almost entirely to subscribers’ circuits. Minor 
developments were the improvement of trunk facilities at Kampala: 


(2) By providing four additional circuits from the trunk switchboard 
to the automatic exchange. 


(6) By installing an “‘ enquiries ” position on the trunk switchboard. 
The total number of telephones in use at the end of the year was 2,068. 


Subscribers’ Telephones 

There has been an abnormal increase in demand for subscribers’ 
services during the year, but owing to lack of exchange equipment it has 
tot been possible to do very much to meet it. The number of outstanding 
plications now stands at 903, 43-5 per cent of existing stations, and has 
increased by 12-7 Aig cent during the year. There is no prospect of any 
improvement in the situation until new exchange equipment is available 
and new cable schemes can be completed. d 


Telephone Exchanges 
There have been no changes during 1947 and thé total number of 
tichanges remains at 23. 


New Services and Extensions of Service 
There have been no changes in 1947. 
Radio Services 
No new radio services were established during the year. 


Chapter 12: Civil Reabsorption 


The Civil Reabsorption Organisation was set up to carry out the recom-- 
mendations of the Reabsorption and Rehabilitation Committee for the 
orderly return to civilian life of Uganda’s ex-soldiers. : 

The main functions of the Organisation were to ensure, in consultation 
with the military authorities, the smooth working in Uganda of the: 
arrangements made for demobilisation ; to set up centres in which training 
would be provided in agriculture, in technical trades, in vernacular and 
primary teaching, in nursing and hygiene ; and to assist ex-soldiers in 
obtaining employment. In spite of early difficulties in obtaining staff,: 
materials, and in particular hand tools, the recommendations made by 
the Committee have been carried out. 

The work of completing demobilisation was taken over by the Civil 
Reabsorption Officer from the military authorities in November, 1946, 
owing to the shortage of European personnel which then existed in the 
Army, and the 10,000 ex-soldiers remaining to be released at that date. 
have now reached their homes. There remain in the East African Forces, 
apart from regular soldiers, some 600 men, the majority of whom have 
decided to defer their release until general demobilisation is declared. 

Recent figures received from the military authorities show that some. 
79,000 men were enlisted from Uganda in all branches of the Forces. 
Some 20,000 of these, mainly E.A.M.L.S. personnel, were discharged. 
from service prior to the inception of the Civil Reabsorption Organisation. 
It is also stated that 1,950 men, including 11 Europeans and four Asians, 
lost their lives during the period of hostilities. 

Fortunately the number of men who lost limbs or became blind was 
small, and arrangements have been made where required to have these 
men fitted with artificial limbs and to be given special training. 

It was possible to close down the Office of Civil Dispersal Staff in 
Nairobi, which dealt with the individual queries of soldiers prior to release, 
at the end of May, 1947, and arrangements were made with the Civil 
Director of Demobilisation and Training for the remaining Uganda 
discharges to be interviewed by the dispersal staff of neighbouring 
territories. 

A considerable amount of work remains to be done, mainly by the 
Provincial Administration, in closing ex-soldiers’ accounts and in distri- 
buting the medals to which they are entitled. 

The Central and District Employment Bureaux have continued to find 
employment for ex-soldiers, and although records show approximately. 
3,000 men to have.obtained employment by this means, it is known that a 
large number have found employment with commercial undertakings by 
their own efforts. : 

The majority of ex-soldiers returned to the agricultural pursuits in. 
which they were engaged before joining the Forces. In talks given by the 
Civil Dispersal Staff to all drafts about to leave Nairobi, the primary. 
importance of agriculture as their future means of livelihood was stressed, 
as was the limited amount of paid employment in skilled or semi-skilled 
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ccupations. It was, of course, realised that the ex-soldier was bound to 
ind it difficult to slip back easily into the village existence he had found 
uequate to his needs before the war, but it was hoped that he would be 
athusiastically co-operative and participate in plans for the general 
improvement of African village communities. 

Agricultural, medical and primary teacher-training’ centres were trans- 
fred to the control of the Agricultural, Medical and Education Depart- 
nents respectively in January of this year. The special centres set up to 
povide agricultural training had fulfilled their purpose by the end of 
\y7, when the final courses were held. Training in the medical and 
\acher-training centres will continue during 1948. 

The seven technical training centres had reached maximum intake early 
01947, and the first trainees to complete their courses: have already left 
the centres and are being replaced by other applicants. | These centres 
nll have turned out close on 800 artisans by early 1948. It has been 
pasible to obtain a large supply of technical equipment and tools through 
te Disposals Organisation set up for the distribution of military surplus 
sock, and H.M. Government has generously agreed to the provision of 
‘his essential equipment, together with the fixed assets taken over by the 

isation in the shape of military camps, as a free gift, valued at 
{250,000 between the East African Territories, to assist in the training of 
awoldiers. Uganda has received her proportionate share. It has also 
ben possible to ensure further supplies of equipment and tools for the 
continuation of technical training through the medium of the Crown 
yats in London. The Civil Reabsorption Officer has assisted, whilst 
ouleave in the United Kingdom, in expediting delivery of this equipment 
ud in obtaining the remainder of the European staff necessary in the 
tining centres. 

twas anticipated that a need would exist for a large number of craftsmen 
tho, after receiving training up to the semi-skilled standard required, 
would by their personal initiative and industry start in business for them- 
shes and assist by their skill in raising the standard of village life, There 
ws however, little indication when the Reabsorption and Rehabilitation 

ittee made its deliberations, of large-scale industrial development, 
ad there was, therefore, little early hope of being able to provide paid 
‘ployment readily. 

Asa result of the large increase in the demand for trained artisans the 
Stuation has now altered in favour of the ex-soldier ambitious to become 
icaftsman. In order to be able to meet the increased needs of the 

orate, approval has been given to the transfer of control of civil 
absorption technical training centres to the Public Works Department 
fom January, 1948, after which date they will operate as artisan training 
cates. The centres will continue to accept ex-soldiers who have applied 
such training, and will in addition accept boys considered suitable for 

Sch training after leaving school. By this and other means it is hoped 

an increase in the output of trained artisans from these centres will 
deeffected. 

The Civil Reabsorption Organisation will continue to make the arrange- 
“mts necessary for the medical rehabilitation of ex-soldiers who are 
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unfit as a result of their war service, and through the medium of the 
employment bureaux to assist ex-soldiers in obtaining employment. 

Satisfactory progress has been made with many other aspects of tt 
activities of this Organisation, such as the continued selection of candidat 
for the Departmental Training Schools of the Police, Prisons, Publ 
Works and Welfare Departments. Building materials obtained for sa 
to ex-soldiers at cost price were fully taken up, and it is regretted that i 
spite of efforts to obtain further supplies of corrugated iron, etc., fc 
which a considerable demand still exists, it has been impossible to do s 
at a cost which it would be within the capacity of ex-soldiers to mee 

It will be seen, therefore, that the functions of this temporary depar 
ment of Government are now being merged with those Departments be 
suited to continue them, and it is expected that by the middle of 1948 tl 
Civil Reabsorption Organisation will have fulfilled the purpose for whic 
it was created. 


Chapter 13: Tourist Arrangements and Game 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS 
Despite its position astride the equator, Uganda is fortunate in a climai 
that compares in many places not unfavourably with that of a wan 
English summer. The visitor who comes to the Protectorate in order 1 
escape the English climate at its worst between January and April wi 
have the choice of a wide range of pursuits that are normally associate 
with the height of summer at home. Cricket and tennis are played i 
almost every out-station as well as in the centres of Kampala, Entebt 
and Jinja, while golf and squash are almost as universal. There is, i 
addition, the attraction of big-game shooting, for which licences may t 
obtained on very favourable terms. The-best ivory is usually found i 
the north of the Protectorate, in the Acholi and West Nile District 
and unrivalled opportunities of seeing elephant and other game are to be ha 
in the Toro Game Reserve, adjacent to which is a convenient hotel : 
Kichwamba. For those who prefer touring and scenery, Uganda ca 
offer great contrasts of magnificent country, ranging from the lov 
undulating hills of Buganda, studded with banana plantations, to tt 
flat bush of the Northern Province, and from the cool uplands of Kige 
in the south-west to the fantastic rocks and mountains of the Sudan borde 

The Murchison Falls steamer trip, which traverses a well-stocked gan 
reserve, continues to provide a wonderful spectacle of varied wild lif 
In the Lake George Game Reserve, through which a main highwe 
passes, the traveller can nearly always see elephant, buffalo, antelope an 
wart-hog at the roadside, and hippopotamus in incredible numbers i 
Lake Edward and the Kazinga Channel. ; 

The visitor to the district of Kigezi, which forms the south-we 
extremity of the country on the borders of the Belgian Trust Territory « 
Ruanda-Urundi, will be rewarded by some of the most striking scener. 
set in a perfect climate, that Africa has to offer. The district headquarte 
at Kabale is situated at an altitude of over 6,000 ft., and can be made tl 
centre for a series of excursions into the Kivu District of the Belgis 
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(mgo and the Bufumbira volcanoes, for walks over bracken-covered 
wplands reminiscent of the Lake District, for bathes and picnics in the 
mountain lake Bunyoni, and for the exploration of the most magnificent 
tils and valleys in the conditions of a Swiss summer. At Kabale itself 
tere is a comfortable hotel and one of the best golf courses in Uganda. 
Tennis and squash are also to be had. 

No less worthy of a visit are the mountains of Ruwenzori and Elgon, 
bth of which are easily accessible to the motorist. 

Ten miles from Kampala there is a yacht club, affiliated to the Yacht 
hing Association on Victoria Nyanza. Visits may be made to countless 
sands, and for those prepared to venture farther afield there are the 
‘se Islands and a vast stretch of coastline along the shores of Uganda, 
Kenya and Tanganyika. 

Because the demand for cars of high horse-power exceeds the supply 
their purchase is controlled by a system of priorities, but cars may be hired 
Kampala for use throughout the Protectorate with or without chauffeurs. 

Petrol is no longer rationed and costs an average of Shs. 2/75 per 
gllon, depending on the distance from railhead. : 

There are hotels at Kampala, Jinja, Fort Portal, Masaka, Kabale, 
Tororo, Kichwamba, Mbarara and Masindi, and daily rates vary from 
&s. 20/- to Shs. 25/-. A Hotels Board has recently been established 
whose function is to exercise a certain control over hotels within the 
Protectorate. ; 

While enough has been said to give some indication of the amenities 
tat await the holidaymaker in Uganda, a word of warning to the prospec- 
we settler would not be out of place, and it should be pointed out that, 
accordance with the underlying principle of trusteeship for the African, 
™ more land is being made available for purely non-native settlement. 
The majority of the European residents are Government servants, while 
the remainder are almost entirely composed of the representatives of 
business firms. Uganda is an African country. But although there is, 
and can be, little or no white settlement in the accepted sense of the word, 
ke traveller who wishes to explore Uganda on a visit will not go 
uwewarded. 


GAME 

_ The activities of the Game Department have been seriously hampered 
oy the lack of the necessary supervisory staff. The Game Warden was 
‘nt on vacation leave until the end of May. The Acting Game Warden 
¥s off duty till he proceeded on vacation leave in September, consequent 
suhis having been medically boarded in November, 1946, though he was 
wmitted to act in an advisory capacity pending the return of the Game 
qicen- One temporary game ranger was available throughout the year, 
‘rthe greater part of which, however, he was on special fisheries duties. 
other game ranger proceeded on vacation leave at the beginning of 
ber. For the last three months of the year an Asian ranger was 
employed in the West Nile and Madi, where the elephant herds can be 

‘«curately described as enormous. 
About 800 elephants were killed in the course of control operations, 
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but the efficiency of the African game guards suffered considerably 
through the general lack of direct European control. It was known that 
most of them were involved in serious irregularities in connection with 
elephant hunting for others, substitution of ivory for the benefit of African 
licence-holders, and ammunition selling, all of them offences which are 
extremely difficult to detect, while the profits thereby derived are most 
tempting. By the end of the year, however, a considerable improvement 
had taken place. 

In many localities much of the guards’ effort has had to be diverted 
from elephants to buffaloes, the control of which now presents a serious 
problem on account of the rapid rate of reproduction. Disease, so 
effectively controlled by the Veterinary Department, no longer provides 
the wastage which at one time kept the manifold buffalo herds in check, 
and now the bullet has to take the place of the virus. A few thousand 
buffaloes have been destroyed by the Game Department, by Tsetse 
Control and by others, notwithstanding which the herds are still present 
in great numbers. Buffalo hunting adds considerably to departmental 
difficulties, as the sale of the meat, which is not permitted by game guards, 
is actually indulged in freely, and encourages them to go buffalo hunting 
when they should be better employed. 

The natural result of several years of indiscriminate leopard killing for 
profit, which was not stopped till 1945, has been an alarming increase in 
the numbers of baboons and wild pigs, pests which wreak havoc amongst 
food crops. Widespread poisoning operations against baboons are being’ 
encouraged ; but against the wild pig the most effective method is still 
the communal hunt. Two hundred and sixteen leopard skins were 
exported during the year, most of them personal trophies and not for 
sale. With the exception of a few localities no general increase in leopards 
has yet been reported. 

Tsetse control by game eviction continues to operate in a few widely 
separated localities. Efforts are to a great extent concentrated on the 
removal or eradication of buffalo herds, which are the worst offenders in 
the casual distribution of certain species of tsetse. 

Game generally continues to hold its own, sometimes remarkably, ir 
many parts. In others, when in contact with rapidly expanding settlement 
and development, it is inevitably disappearing. Reliable reports indicate 
that there are still plenty of white rhinoceros and gorillas in Uganda. 
it is believed that both these interesting species have increased in recent 

ears. 
; With the easing of the ammunition situation, and ivory still at < 
profitable price, nearly £2,000 more revenue has been derived from the 
sale of licences than in 1946. 

Scientific expeditions from all parts of the globe are now again visiting 
the Protectorate. 

Biological research on the elephant continued, in the course of whicl 
some 60 elephants were dissected. 

The gross earnings from the sale of ivory, rhinoceros horns anc 
hippopotamus teeth was £14,366; of this £14,323 was derived fron 
the sale of ivory. 


PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


: GEOGRAPHY 
Tw territory comprising the Uganda Protectorate is surrounded by the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi (under 
kgian trusteeship) and the Belgian Congo. The Protectorate extends 
fm about parallel 1° latitude to the northern limits of the navigable 
waters of the Albert Nile at Nimule. The eastern boundary runs from 
Mount Zulia on the Sudan border along the Turkana Escarpment to the 
tater of Mount Elgon (14,178 ft.) and thence follows the Malawa and 
te Sio Rivers into the north-eastern waters of Lake Victoria. The out- 
sanding features on the western side are the Nile-Congo watershed, 
lke Albert, the River Semliki, the Ruwenzori Range (16,794 ft.) and 
lake Edward. 

The area of the Protectorate is approximately 93,981 square miles, of 
vhich 13,680 square miles are water. The Protectorate forms part of 
‘ecentral African tableland, the greater part having an altitude of between 
3s00 and 4,500 ft. above sea level. : 


CLIMATE 

_ The great bulk of the rain originates in the Indian Ocean and is carried 
to Uganda in the main monsoonal air currents. The greater part of 
Unda experiences a two-seasonal rainfall, the two ‘‘ wet seasons ” 
curring in March-April-May and September-October-November ; 
ty are associated with the northwards and southwards movements of 
te so-called inter-tropical front, the zone of convergence between the 
toth-east monsoon and the south-east trade wind. This front moves in 
‘mpathy with the apparent motion of the sun southwards and northwards 
over the equator. 

Parts of south-west and west Uganda experience heavy rain from time 
"time as a consequence of the incursion of westerly winds from the 
(ngo. Although these may bring in moisture from the Atlantic Ocean, 
tems probable that these winds are part of the south-east trade which 
bas been deflected from its normal course by abnormalities in the 
Pesan of barometric pressure in areas far to the west and south-west 

ganda. ; 

Chmatically, Uganda may be divided into four zones which are fairly 
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distinct, but which merge gradually into each other at the boundaries 
These are : 
(i) The Lake Area, a zone extending to approximately 50 miles from 
the shores of Lake Victoria. 
(ii) Karamoja. 
(iii) West Uganda, a zone about 80 miles wide on the western border 
extending northwards to latitude 3°N. 
(iv) The remainder of Uganda, conveniently described as the Acholi- 
Kyoga—Katonga zone. 
Very briefly, the characteristics of each zone are as follows : 


(i) Lake Area: Rainfall varies from an average of about 50 in. annualh 
at the outer boundary to go in. in the Sesse area. There is no definit 
rainy season, but on average falls are least in January, February, Jun 
and July. As in most other areas of Uganda, afternoon showers ar 
responsible for the greater part of the total precipitation. On the westert 
and north-western shores, however, early morning showers and thunde 
storms, often of great intensity, are frequent. These appear to have thei: 
origins on the high ground to the east of the Lake, between Elgon and th« 
Mau, moving westwards during the night with the prevailing winc 
current. 

Temperatures in the lake area show little seasonal variation. Diurna 
variation is about 14°F. at the lake shores, increasing to about 20°F 
fifty miles inland. 


(ii) Karamoja: The rainy season extends from April to August, wit! 
a marked minimum in June, and marked peaks in May and July. Decembe: 
and January are the driest months. Rainfall is relatively light, averaging 
between 20 in. and 4o in. throughout the area. Quite a large proportior 
of the rainfall in the zone appears to be due to the influence of the numerout 
isolated hills and mountains in the area, the lee sides of the hills favouring 
the formation of masses of cloud during the south-east trade perioc 
(April to September). 

Temperatures reach go° to 95°F. during the dry season and abou 
80°F. during the wet months. Diurnal variation is of the order of 25 
to 30°F. 

(iii) Western Uganda may be divided into two sub-zones : the relativel: 
high Ruwenzori and south-west (Ankole—Kigezi) areas, and the relativel 
low-lying Lake Albert, Lake George and north-east Lake Edward areas 

The rainfall régime is fairly uniform throughout the zone. There is : 
marked double peak of rainfall ; April and October being the wet months 
Falls average 40 in. to 60 in. in the first sub-zone and mainly less thar 
40 in. in the lakes. The lower rainfall of the lakes is due almost entirel: 
to the screening effect of the high ground, which causes the lakes to be it 
a “rain shadow ”’ in relation to the prevailing east to west wind drift. 

The diurnal range of temperature is 20° to 25°F., maximum da’ 
temperature being of the order of 75°F. in the south-west, increasing t: 
about 95°F. at a situation such as the Kazinga Channel. | 


(iv) Acholi-Kyoga-Katonga: This zone, the whole of the remainde 
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ad by far the greater part of Uganda, experiences a fairly uniform climate. 

The greater part of the zone lies at 3,000 ft. to 4,000 ft., and is very 
gely flat. It embraces a large area of swamp, which modifies a climate 
which would otherwise closely resemble the continental climate which 
duracterises Karamoja. The wet season extends from March to 
Sovember, with peaks in March-April and September-October, and an 
aervening minimum during June and July. Rainfall during December, 
jauary and February is usually extremely small. Average falls vary from 
fin. in the south to 50 in. in the north. 

Maximum temperatures throughout the area reach 80° to 85°F., the 
dumal range being about 25° and the annual variation relatively small. 
Excluded from the above are the extreme climates which obtain on the 
tigher levels of Ruwenzori and Elgon. 

The following extremes of temperature were recorded during 1947: 


Maximum Minimum 
Entebbe .. 84-9°F. (16th October) 57-0°F. (11th, 14th August) 
Kabale .. 79-4°F. (26th January, 40°4°F. (22nd June) 
5th February) 
Serere =... 95-1°F. (26th January) 58-7°F. (10th January) 


Chapter 2: History 


ln 1862 Speke and Grant were the first Europeans to reach the capital 
of Mutesa, the ruler of Buganda, not far from the present Kampala, and 
fund themselves among an organised and comparatively civilised people. 
Samuel Baker discovered Lake Albert in 1864, and under such famous 
Governors as Baker, Gordon and Emin the Egyptian flag flew in the Nile 
dstrict from 1872 to 1889. 

Stanley visited Uganda in 1875 and told the Christian world of the 
openings for missionary enterprise in Mutesa’s dominions. The first 
luglish Protestant missionaries arrived in 1877, followed in 1879 by French 
ica Catholics. Mutesa died in 1884, and was succeeded by his son 
Mwanga. 

Christianity had meanwhile made headway, but Mwanga proved 
ufavourable to it and for his father’s tolerance substituted persecution 
ad even massacre of the missionaries’ adherents. In 1888 his people 
tuned on him and he fled to the south of Lake Victoria; but the Arab 
taders and Native Mohammedans gained the upper hand and the 
hissionaries and Native Christians were also driven out. In the same year 
control of the British sphere in East Africa had been assigned by Royal 
Charter to the Imperial British East Africa Company, and when the 
Anglo-German Agreement of 1890 confirmed the inclusion in the British 
where of present-day Kenya and Uganda, Captain (later Lord) Lugard 
was despatched to establish the Company’s influence in Uganda. He 
found Mwanga recently restored with the help of his fugitive Christian 
subjects, and concluded a treaty with him. : 

In 1891 Lugard visited the western limits of the British sphere and at 
the south end of Lake Albert found a remnant of Emin’s Egyptian 
(Sudanese) troops. These he enlisted and brought into Buganda. In 
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January, 1892, soon after his return to Kampala, war broke out betwee: 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic factions. The latter were defeate: 
and fled, taking Mwanga with them. Peace was concluded and Mwang’ 
restored in March, 1892. 

Meanwhile the Company, crippled by the cost of occupation, gav 
Notice of its intention to evacuate Uganda, and Sir Gerald Portal wa. 
sent out as Imperial Commissioner to make proposals for future govern 
ance. On 1st April, 1893, he assumed on behalf of the British Govern 
ment the obligations and responsibilities of the Company in Bugand: 
and the Union Jack replaced the Company’s flag at the fort, which ma 
still be seen on old Kampala hill. The formal establishment of | 
Protectorate, but over Mwanga’s kingdom only, was deferred unt 
18th June, 1894. Meanwhile Bunyoro had been conquered and its rule: 
Kabarega, driven out. In 1896, the Protectorate was extended to most o 
the other regions which are now included within the present ‘‘ Uganda’ 
and this term was thereafter applied to the whole territory. Mwanga’ 
kingdom, which is the present Buganda Province, being referred to a 
Buganda. 

In July, 1897, Mwanga fled from his codntry for the third and las 
time, and in the following August his infant son Daudi Chwa wa 
proclaimed Kabaka (or ruler) of Buganda in his stead. A few month 
later the very existence of the Protectorate was threatened by a mutin 
of the Sudanese troops. They occupied Luba’s fort in Busoga an 
murdered their commander. The position was not restored unt: 
February, 1898. 

The heavy and unproductive military expenditure on Uganda led th 
Home Government to conclude that the time had come to reorganise th 
administration, and Sir H. H. Johnston reached Kampala as Specie 
Commissioner at the end of 1899. The affairs of Buganda were settle: 
by the Uganda Agreement, 1900, and the foundations were laid of th 
present administrative system. 

Daudi Chwa (His Highness Sir Daudi Chwa, K.C.M.G., K.B.E.) die: 
on 22nd November, 1939, after a reign of forty-two years, and followin. 
an interregnum of three years during the minority of his heir was succeede: 
by his son Edward William Frederick David Walugembe Mutedi Luwan 
gula Mutesa (His Highness Mutesa ITI) on r9th November, 1942. 

The settled conditions which developed in the early years of th 
century and the expansion of the rule of law and order throughout th 
country encouraged the steady advance of prosperity which was material] 
assisted by the introduction of cotton which formed the foundation c 
Uganda’s economic life and the basis of the material achievements attaine: 
during the last forty years. 

The wealth of the country has progressively increased with th 
encouragement which has been given to the cultivation of other economi 
crops, namely, coffee, sugar cane, oil seeds, tea, tobacco, maize, sisal an: 
flax. The expansion of the internal stock trade has made its contributio. 
to the wealth of the country, while export of hides and skins has adde 
materially to the value of goods exported from the country. The exploita 
tion of forests provided large quantities of hard timbers required fo 
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huilding purposes, besides affording opportunities to Africans for paid 
ployment. The development of mineral resources, notably the mining 
dtin, gold and phosphates, has produced fluctuating returns which have 
uvertheless assisted the country’s economic advancement. 

The economic expansion called for the development of communications 
ad transport facilities. The construction of the Nile Bridge in 1931 
bought the railway to Kampala and provided a direct rail link between the 
pital and the coast. Meanwhile a network of many hundreds of miles 
fall-weather roads had been built to feed the rail and lake routes. 

The increase in revenue and wealth brought about by the development 
ofthe country’s natural resources and by improved communications, made 
‘possible to expand social services and gave an impetus to internal trade 
ad the import of goods, required as the result of the gradually improving 
standard of living. The Medical Department of Uganda was established 
%a separate entity in 1908, a year which marked a change in the Govern- 
aent’s attitude towards public health. Hitherto medical efforts had been 
directed almost entirely to the care of the small European staff and of the 
African troops and other Government employees. Work among the 
dfican population as a whole had been left to the Church Missionary 
Siety Mengo Medical Mission. The ravages of sleeping sickness in the 
arly years of the century and the menace of venereal disease, however, 
impressed the authorities with a realisation that the care of the health of 
te African population was a responsibility which the State could not 
dwlaim. The assumption of this responsibility has resulted in the 
ttablishment of a system of State-managed hospitals and dispensaries 
troughout the country. 

To the mission societies must also be given full credit for the first steps 

tht were taken in Buganda to organise a system of education and for 
te subsequent pioneer work that was done in every other part of the 
cuntry. The slender resources of the mission societies available for 
tducation work have been constantly supplemented by Government 
fants, and expenditure on education now comes second only to that of 
th Medical Department. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


When the first European travellers arrived they found among the Bantu 
tes, notably the Baganda, political organisations developed above the 
aerage in Africa. Central monarchy and governmental machinery 
Tembling the feudal system had already been established among the 


lading tribes, although the patriarchal and clan social systems still existed 
British, Administration has utilised and developed these indigenous 
Matitutions, gradually adapting them to the requirements of modern 
aininistration. When the country was pacified, it devolved upon 
StH. H. Johnston to define the functions of the Native government of 
Bunda and of the Native rulers of Toro and Ankole, and their relations 
mth the suzerain power. Agreements to effect this were formally con- 
duded during 1900 and 1901. An agreement with Bunyoro was concluded 
mth the Mukama (ruler) of Bunyoro in 1933- 
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In 1907 Sir H. Hesketh Bell was appointed the first Governor, and i 
1921 Executive and Legislative Councils were established. The latte 
consisting partly of official members and partly of nominated unoffici: 
members with an official majority, was expanded in 1945 to include a 
African nominee from each of the three provinces (since increased to four 

The Protectorate is divided into four provinces: Buganda, Easten 
Western and Northern. The Northern Province, comprising thre 
districts from the Western and one from the Eastern Province wi 
established at the beginning of 1947. The present administrative divisic 


is as follows : 
BUGANDA PROVINCE 


Area (excluding 
District Adult Males open water) 
square miles 
Mengo ah Pe 201,000 10,513 
Masaka als Ea 53,000 4,101 
Mubende .. oy 20,000 2,679 
EASTERN PROVINCE 
Busoga SA re 100,000 3,709 
Mbale ric as 130,000 31340 
Teso ae aa 90,000 4,049 
WESTERN PROVINCE 
Bunyoro... i 29,000 4,847 
Toro me oe 51,000 5,143 
Ankole ois tee 70,000 6,172 
Kigezi a ate 63,000 1,969 
NORTHERN PROVINCE 
West Nile .. 2 59,000 5,846 
Acholi Se a 49,000 11,200 
Lango ne Se 62,000 4,650 
Karamoja .. oe 14,000 11,472 


Buganda is on a different footing from the remainder since, subj 
to certain conditions under the 1900 Agreement, the Kabaka exercit 
in Buganda through his three Ministers, the Katikiro (Prime Ministe 
the Omulamuzi (Chief Justice) and the Omwanika (Treasurer), dit 
rule over his people, “. . . to whom he shall administer justice through t 
Lukiko or Native Council and through others of his officers in the mant 
approved by Her Majesty’s Government ”. 

In Buganda all chiefs are appointed by the Kabaka with the appro 
of the Governor, and the Kabaka and the Lukiko, with the Governo 
consent, have the power to make laws binding upon all Natives in Bugan' 

In the other Provinces, Native Administrations are recognised in staf 
of development varying with the advancement of the tribes. There i 
Native rulers in Ankole, Toro and Bunyoro, each with his appoint 
Prime Minister and Council. In other districts or tribal areas where th 
is no paramount chief, the Native authority consists of the District Nat 
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Council with its President and Secretary, with chiefs exercising executive 
authority. 

In ae Buganda Province, and in most districts, local village, parish, 
county and tribal councils consisting of chiefs, the elected clan heads 
ad representatives of the people and nominated or co-opted persons of 
sanding have been established in Buganda by the “‘‘law for selecting 
official representatives to the councils ”, and elsewhere by administrative 
wvice and directions. The policy underlying the establishment of 
ubordinate counicls has been to give the peasantry opportunities for 
apressing, through elected representatives, their views on matters of local 
or tribal interest ; to ensure the closest co-operation between chiefs and 
ople ; to provide the people as a whole with some experience of the 
ndiments of local government on democratic lines with the intention of 
promoting the growth of executive responsibility ; and, in the case of the 
Agreement tribes, to supplement the traditional personal relations between 
nler and ruled with more democratic institutions. 

Councils have no legislative powers except that, subject to the Governor’s 
consent, they may alter Native law by resolution and fix penalties for its 
breach. 

The Buganda Government and each Native Administration possesses 
ts own treasury and fund. Annual estimates are prepared by the Lukiko 
Finance Committee and by or with the assistance of the District Native 
Council Finance Committee, and are submitted to the Governor for his 
approval. 

The following is an approximate summary of these estimates for 1947 : 


Revenue -» 800,000 
Expenditure .. 780,000 

Recurrent expenditure is incurred principally on the salaries of chiefs 
and Native Administration staff, including tribal police, and the upkeep 
of chief's headquarters and subsidiary roads. Grants are made to local 
tducation authorities towards the cost of primary education. The 
construction of permanent buildings, including dispensaries, constitutes 
the main capital expenditure in Native Administration budgets. 

The principal sources of revenue are : poll tax rebate ; busulu (a tax 
‘vied in certain districts in lieu of tribal obligations) ; in the Eastern and 
Western Provinces Native Administration tax, which is a local rate levied 
under Protectorate legislation; in Buganda “ luwalo”, equivalent to 
Native Administration tax ;_and fines and fees imposed by Native courts. 
Subventions are received from the Protectorate Government for the 
maintenance of the roads, and they have also been paid in some instances 
o offset expenditure on cost-of-living allowances earned by Native 
authority employees. The Buganda Government accounts and those of 
te Native Administrations are audited by the Protectorate auditor. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Public relations and social welfare activities are grouped together in 
me Department under a Director. The Public Relations Officer, 2 
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trained journalist, is in charge of the former section. One of 1e = 
activities of the public relations section is the issue of two news heets 
five vernacular languages, in addition to Gujerati and Englis: The 
contain a summary: of world news, informative articles on loca currey 
events and also general articles. Local news is provided in area outsid 
Buganda, where’ the demand is catered for by the local vernacu r pred 
These news-shcets are very popular, but it is difficult to increase he iss 
owing to shortage of newsprint and the lack of printing facil: ies. }; 
addition 17,000 copies of an insert sheet featuring the main arti e in th, 
official news-sheet are now issued to all vernacular papers v 10 hay 
agreed to accept it. The popularity of the bulletins and insert : heet hy 
been increased by the inclusion of a strip cartoon portraying the ac venturt 
of a cocksure little African named “‘ Kapere.” who is perpetually i troubl, 
through his conceit and failure to take advice. 

Press hand-outs, monitoring of the local vernacular press, p1 2s con. 
ferences for editors of the local newspapers and the preparation of dail 
news bulletins from the B.B.C. broadcasts are all part of the namerot 
activities of the Public Relations Officer and his assistants. A club fc 
African editors, which is provided with the main books of referenc 
and responsible literature, has been established at Mengo, and an Africa 
Journalists Society is now being formed. 

Five mobile cinemas all equipped for the showing of sound films ar 
in constant use. Audiences are always large: the films supplied ar 
mainly educational, agricultural and news films. ‘The cinema vans at 
operated by Africans. 

The Provincial Demonstration Teams can neither be classified as 
public relations nor a social welfare activity: they are both and mor 
Organised on lines suggested by the military demonstration units whic 
operated for recruiting purposes during the war, their first object is | 
attract audiences and to make visits of the team popular. Thereafter tl 
necessary information can be imparted in close liaison with the loc 
provincial administration and specialist officers. It is difficult in the 
early stages to assess the value of the demonstration teams, but at any r4 
they are proving a popular form of entertainment and are attracting t 
people, especially young men and women and children who norma 


would not attend official meetings ; and this new approach is certait 
worth following up. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


The Weights and Measures Ordinance and the rules made thereunder 
based on the English system. The Ordinance appoints the Commissio' 
of Police as ex-officio Inspector of Weights and Measures, and gi 
certain powers to police and other Government officers to carry. 
inspections. 

The Weights and Measures Office is in Police Headquarters at Kamp: 
and is staffed by a qualified Deputy Inspector of Weights and Meast 
assisted by African subordinate staff. The office is open to the public 
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e verification of weighing apparatus and measures for some seven months 
meach year, the remainder of the year being spent in carrying out 
ication tours. As weights, measures and weighing instruments used 
trade must bear a Government seal and must also be submitted for 
"erification every two years, it is necessary for tours to be planned so 
lit all parts of the Protectorate (however remote) are visited at least once 
Avery two years. 
| The ‘number of trade premises continues to increase at an alarming rate, 
iit is a matter of satisfaction that approval has been given in the 1948 

tes to the appointment of a second qualified deputy inspector 
the introduction of a scheme whereby educated Africans will be trained 
carry out inspection duties. Such an increase of staff will do much to 
mck wilful fraud and prevent the many minor contraventions of the 
tights and Measurés Ordinance which are known to exist, and with which 
simpossible to deal effectively under present conditions. : 
The Present office has for long been inadequate and plans exist for the 
ing of a separate office in1948.. This would be in a more central 
tt of Kampala to facilitate the submission by traders of their weighing 
uments, etc. When additional staff has been recruited the office will 
«pain open all the year round. 

A special visit was paid to all the chief cotton-buying centres for the 

“Btpose of verifying cotton scales. Comprehensive tours were also paid 
: the following districts: north-central and west-central Mengo, 
iwende, Toro, Kigezi, Ankole and Masaka. Included in Masaka 
ms ct were the Sesse Islands, which were toured for the first time. The 
“P'puty Inspector was absent on safari 143 nights and travelled a total of 


B44 miles, 
: een persons or firms were prosecuted by the Deputy Inspector for 
na under the Weights and Measures Ordinance. One case was 
ssed, one withdrawn and four were outstanding at the close of the 
‘ cane pruners resulted in convictions. The small number of 
abi de should not be taken as any indication that traders are largely 
appoinen weights and measures matters. It is almost certain that 
Rected and ent of additional staff will result in many more cases being 
«Mth by. poli enable many cases to be taken to court which today are dealt 
" ations ih cautions. Many infringements of weights and measures 
result of ‘ough not in each case of very serious nature, are nevertheless 
he use of a carelessness or neglect, and prosecutions would be justified. 
cise but unstamped scale, or use of a single unjust weight in 
ge of Parada set of weights may be instanced as examples. 
Proceedir, > however, and the time that would be needed to take 
Weights an, a Man every petty case, and to divert the Deputy Inspector 
eessary to ae to court from his tours of inspection, have made 
x Tectifying the bi such minor offences by administering a caution 
rth more staff Offending article on the spot instead of prosecuting. 


D and less hurried safari i in all 
or tried safaris, prosecutions in all cases, even 
ones, would be institgted! » P . E 





























Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 


NEWSPAPERS 
(a) European: Uganda Herald. 
(6) Vernacular : Matalisi, Uganda Pilot, Uganda Star, Dobozi, Munya 
yozt, Gambuze. 


BUGANDA ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
Akika Embuga. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
Mawulire-Wamanya, Lok Awinya—Apupeta. 

MISSION PERIODICALS 
Ebifa mu Uganda, Munno, Nyamuhaibona. 


THE UGANDA SOCIETY | 
Uganda Journal. The organ of the Uganda Literary and Scienti 
Society. } 
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PART I 


General Review 


ly the last Protectorate Annual Report it was recorded that circum- 
stances in 1947 had permitted a distinct acceleration in the rate of 
progress of the important tasks which were being undertaken. It is 
satisfactory to be able to write that steady progress was possible in 
1948: the gathering momentum of the territory’s development was 
dearly discernible although frustration and delays were still frequent. 
The delay in practical achievement, which circumstances in the first 
post-war years made inevitable, has been used to plan the future most 
arefully and however irritating was the compulsory initial pause, 
the Protectorate should in the future gather the fruits of forethought 
and preparation. 

In April the Administration suffered a sad and most unexpected 
loss in the sudden death of Mr. G. N. Farquhar, C.M.G., the Chief 
Secretary. Mr. H. S. Potter, C.M.G. previously Financial Secretary, 
then became Chief Secretary. 

1948 has seen several events of outstanding local importance. The 
East African High Commission and the East African Central Legis- 
lative Assembly have come into being and started to discharge the 
limited inter-territorial responsibilities assigned to them. Material 
benefits for the whole East African community are expected from the 
companion measure of amalgamation which fused the Kenya and 
Uganda Railways and Harbours system with that of Tanganyika in 
the East African Railways and Harbours. Another important event 
was the establishment of the Uganda Electricity Board, which took 
over against a payment of £364,000 the assets in Uganda of the East 
African Power and Lighting Company, with the duties of acquiring 
and operating electricity undertakings in the Protectorate and gener- 
a distributing and supplying electricity in or outside the Territory. 
Re Board started work on the interim thermal power stations at 

ampala and Jinja, the former of 440 kw. being completed by the 
2nd of the year, 
tis Project report submitted by the consultants for the Owen Falls 

accepted and substantial progress made in negotiations with the 
tian and Sudanese Governments, culminating in the announce- 
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ment, early in 1949, that full agreement had been reached by all con- 
cerned, and that the way was now clear to start construction of the 
Owen Falls dam, which will allow the extensive development of hydr- 
electric power in the Protectorate, and which will also provide in Lake 
Victoria for the considerable water storage desired by yok 

Important visitors to the Protectorate during the year were Mr 
Rees-Williams, the Parliamentary Under Secretary of State, an 
economic mission headed by Mr. Marquand and a Parliamentary 
delegation led by Mr. Hynd. A welcome, though fleeting visit, was 
also made by the Belgian Colonial Minister, accompanied by H.E. 
the British Ambassador at Brussels. 

The year 1948 was marked by important developments in local and 
central government. In March a formal announcement of policy 
enunciated three major objectives. Firstly, it declared the intention 
that local government in the Eastern and Northern Provinces, and 
increasingly in the Western Province and Buganda, should be adminis- 
tered through the councils system ; secondly, that adjustments would 
be made in the division of direct African taxation between the Pro- 
tectorate Government and African local governments: a smaller 
proportion of taxation would go to the Central Government and 4 
correspondingly greater proportion to the African local authorities, 
whose financial ability to assume a greater share of the responsibilities 
which properly come within the sphere of local government would 
thereby be increased; and thirdly this devolution of responsibility 
was to be interwoven with a gradual assumption by local authorities 
of a larger share in the responsibilities of the Government of the Pro- 
tectorate as a whole. This was to be achieved by the establishment 
of Provincial Councils, which, by means of a system of electoral colleges, 
would act as a link between the parish councils of the African local 
governments and the Legislative Council of the Protectorate. It was 
announced that African representation in the Legislative Council 
would subsequently be increased from 4 members to 8 members and 
that of the latter figure 6 would be elected by their Provinces, the 
remaining 2 continuing to be nominated. 

During the remainder of the year a start was made in putting these 
principles into practical effect. An African Local Government Ordi- 
nance was prepared, and eventually passed into law in January, 1949. 
Under its provisions African Local Governments were established to 
replace the former Native Administrations of the Eastern, Westem 
and Northern Provinces. In each district District Councils were 
established as statutory organs of the African local governments and 
at the same time these councils were reconstituted on more democratic 
lines ; they were given powers to make bye-laws subject to approval, 
to prepare their own yearly budgets and generally to play a greater 
part in the administration of their respective districts. In addition 
provision was made for the establishment of Provincial Councils and 
of local minor councils down to parish level. 

The first step in implementing the second part of the announcemeat 
was the division between the Protectorate Government and the loal 
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governments of the services for which each should become financially 
responsible. At the same time, a review was carried out of local 
government finances, as a result of which African local governments 
were invited to prepare their 1949 Estimates on the assumption that 
the Protectorate Government poll tax would be reduced to a flat rate 
of Shs. 6 throughout the country, with a corresponding increase in 
local taxation (Native Administration tax). The proceeds of this 
reallocation were to be set off against the cost of those essentially local 
services (principally in the field of primary education, public health, 
agriculture and veterinary services) which previously had been financed 
directly by the Protectorate Government. In cases where the realloca- 
tion of taxation would not cover the cost of these services (and this 
applied to all but two of the African local governments) subventions 
would be paid from central funds. The Buganda Government alone 
were not prepared to accept these new financial responsibilities. 

During the year three Chiefs’ Training Courses were held at Bukalasa 
under the direction of a District Officer seconded from the Provincial 
Administration. A total of 75 chiefs selected from all four Provinces 
Teceived instruction in a variety of subjects from Protectorate Govern-. 
ment Officers in the form of lectures and practical demonstration. 
These courses were experimental in nature and should it prove that the 
chiefs who attended them have derived definite benefit from them, 
ce hoped that it will be possible to arrange further courses in the 
uture, 

In August the General African Census was held throughout the 
Protectorate. The results will be found elsewhere in this report. In 
September and October a more detailed sample census was held, which 
Was designed to obtain information concerning the age-composition, 
teligion, educaticn and health of approximately 10 per cent of the 
Population, The results of this census are not yet available. Propa- 
ganda beforehand by members of all departments succeeded in per- 
suading the people of the value of the census, and co-operation by 
chiefs and peasants alike, which ensured the smooth and efficient 
conduct of the count, was a noticeable and welcome feature of the 

‘Year's work in the field. 


BUGANDA 


__ In Buganda the outstanding event of the year has been the return 
of HH. the Kabaka from England on the completion of his studies at 
Cambridge, followed by his marriage on 19th November. Members 
of all communities joined with the Baganda in celebrations appropriate 
to the occasion. 

- The teturn of the Kabaka brought to an end the Regency of his 
three Ministers which had lasted since September, 1945. Buganda 
has good cause to be grateful to them for their stewardship. They 
assumed office in a time of political confusion and danger, and through- 
out the difficult years which followed, their loyalty, devotion and unity 
of purpose have been a continual power for good in Buganda affairs. 


B 
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During the year, by an amendment to the Buganda Electoral Law 
of 1945, the number of unofficial representatives elected to the Great 
Lukiko was increased from 31 to 36. The amalgamation of redundant 
Gombololas has continued and there has also been considerable te 
organisation of the smaller administrative units with the object of 
increased efficiency and economy. 

Credit is due to the chiefs who have co-operated whole-heartedly 
in the campaign to increase cotton production, mainly by improve- 
ment in the methods of cultivation. The general success of this 
campaign can be attributed in part also to the guaranteed price which 
was announced before planting began. The recommendations of the 
Buganda Government for the disposal of £180,000 allocated to it from 
the Cotton and Hard Coffee Funds remain under consideration, but 
approval has been given in principle to the acquisition of a cotton 
ginnery to be owned and managed by Africans. Funds amounting to 
£70,000 which became available to the Buganda Government as a 
result of the improved price obtained for the 1946-47 maize crop in 
Buganda are being devoted to improving communications in the 
maize-producing areas. 


EASTERN PROVINCE 


Progress in the development of the African local governments has 
continued, and in Bugishu approval was given for the creation of the 
senior posts of Secretary-General, Treasurer and Head of the District 
Native Court. Appointments to the posts were made in July. Similar 
appointments proposed for Bukedi were frustrated by jealousies and 
mistrust among the small tribal groups represented on the Bukedi 
District Council. Throughout the Province, interest in the Miruka 
and Gombolola Councils has been maintained and the idea of popular 
representation is becoming more widely understood and appreciated. 
Mention has already been made of the first meeting of the Provincial 
Council. It was a matter for regret that the Busoga District Coundl 
decided not to take part, but it is hoped that a less parochial attitude 
will prevail in 1949. 


WESTERN PROVINCE 


In the Western Province the year has been one of steady though 
not spectacular progress, particularly with regard to the development 
of Councils and the growing realisation of their value. This progress 
is also reflected in good tax collections throughout the Province and 
in all round increases in the production of both economic and food 
crops. 

or to develop and foster the Katwe salt works and the fishing 
industry in Toro are under way ; the former includes the engagement 
by the Toro Native Government of a European expert consultant. 
Dam and hill-tank buildings, borehole constructions, and the Native 
Government building programme in Ankole have all progressed most 
satisfactorily, while the survey of the Katonga River with a view to 
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s being used as a canal has caused much interest locally. In Kigezi 
1e Resettlement Scheme continues to make good progress, and nearly 
000 people from the over-populated areas have now moved into the 
+ttlement, which was virgin bush before the inception of the scheme. 


NORTHERN PROVINCE 


The year has been marked by a large increase in the acreage of food 
nd economic crops, and weather conditions have, on the whole, been 
ery favourable. There was, however, a severe food shortage early 
ithe year in the Lango District. 

A Native Administration cattle-buying scheme started in Karamoja 
a Ist January and over 4,000 head of cattle were bought for export 
) Kampala. There has been no large-scale cattle raiding but some 
msion arose between the Suk and the Pian tribes, largely owing to 
razing trespass by the former. A party of four Arabs from Aden 
ave arrived in Karamoja to conduct experiments in the application 
{methods of flood irrigation used in the Hadramaut. 

In the Acholi District the first Native Administration school has 
2en a marked success and is being enlarged. It is hoped in the future 
) provide one such school in each county, but the provision of teaching 
aff is a difficulty which has yet to be overcome. 

Progress on the Anaka-Pakwach road was slow during the first 
alf of the year owing to difficulties in the supply of labour, but when 
lese were solved the work advanced so rapidly that by the end of 
1e year it was possible to drive a car to Pakwach. A number of new 
rads have been constructed in the West Nile District by the West 
ile African local government with the aid of finance from the Cotton 
id Hard Coffee Control Funds. In all about 100 miles have already 
2en constructed, and further roads are projected for 1949. 





One of the most important events of the year was the holding in 
ondon in September of the African Conference to which Uganda 
nt four unofficial and two official representatives. 

Much interest in Government circles greeted the publication of the 
ularies Commission report which was subsequently substantially 
scepted in the Legislative Council, the revised salaries being payable 
om ist January, 1946. 

At the end of 1948 there was a total surplus of some £2,500,000 and 
‘e year’s financial working showed Revenue and Expenditure (not 
cluding recoverable advances of £664,000 to the Uganda Electricity 
oard) roughly equal at just over £6,000,000 each. Total assets were 
the order of £13,000,000, some {10,000,000 being invested and rather 
ore than {1,000,000 being held in cash and deposits at short call. 
Early in the year it became apparent that the cost of executing the 
evelopment Plan for Uganda would be very much greater than 
iginally estimated. Prices and wages had risen sharply since the 
tan was prepared. It was, moreover, discovered that large 
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expenditure would be necessary to fillin the gaps and deficiencies in the 
estimates of 1946 which formed the basis of the Plan, but which were, 
in fact, virtually wartime estimates: until this had been done, nothing 
which could properly be called development could be superimposed 
on them. It was further found that insufficient allowances had been 
made for minor works and services which are essential to the proper 
administration of the country and which, although not involving any 
large expenditure individually, add up in total to a formidable amount. 

It was therefore decided that the whole Plan must be reviewed 
and recosted, and this work was completed during the latter half of 
the year. In the revised Plan development has been integrated with 
normal expenditure so that not only development schemes are shown 
but also the total sum which must be found year by year by the Pro- 
tectorate Government to finance the whole of its activities, normal 
expenditure and development both included. 

The revised estimate of the total expenditure of the Protectorate 
over the ten years 1947 to 1956 amounts to £62,743,000. It is pro- 
posed in the Development Plan that a new loan ot £2,000,000 shall be 
raised in due course. Including the proceeds of this loan, the Pro- 
tectorate has resources, other than annual revenues, amounting to 
£13,434,600, leaving £49,308,500 to be financed from revenues. It is 
estimated that an average annual revenue of £4,883,900 will be required 
over the next eight years in order fully to meet the cost of the pro- 
gramme. As this figure has been exceeded both in 1947 and in 1948, 
there appears, on all present evidence, to be no reason why the Pro- 
tectorate should not proceed in accordance with the Plan with every 
reasonable expectation of being able to finance it in full. 

Execution of the Plan will leave a residual expenditure of £5,982,000 
to be met from Protectorate revenues in 1957. As the recurrent 
revenue for 1949 is estimated at £6,196,704, this residual expenditure 
is not more than the revenue eight years hence should be able to cover. 

In general 1948 has seen progress in the rate of development, but a 
number of difficulties still persist. These include obtaining and 
housing the requisite skilled staff, and the shortage of the labour and 
materials necessary to provide such housing or, indeed, any other 
works. A great effort is being made to increase the training of 
African artisans. The Reabsorption Centres, originally designed for 
the training of ex-soldiers, have been taken over by the Public Works 
Department and, as the training of ex-soldiers ceases, they will be 
thrown open to all suitable candidates. The artisans trained in the 
centres will be employed on works and those showing particular 
promise will be sent back for further training with the object of pro- 
ducing finished tradesmen. 

The shortage of locally available materials is being energetically 
tackled by the Public Works Department who should shortly be able 
to supplement existing supplies with bricks, tiles and building lime 
of departmental manufacture, produced on a large scale. Imported 
building materials are still, often, in short supply but there are in- 
dications of improvement and no opportunity is ever lost of pressing 
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. .Jganda’s case for the expeditious execution of orders at every stage. 
The provision of housing depends, mainly on the availability of 

..wtisans and materials. The cessation of building work during the 
.-Wat left large arrears to be made up, and these had to be overtaken 
.. Xefore the construction of housing for new staff concerned with develop- 
- nent could be put in hand. An all-out effort is being made to cope 

with the situation. Housing is being given priority above all other 

vorks and by the middle of 1949 this important cause of delay should 
lave been overcome. For a time new recruitment had to be almost 
tirely suspended. This phase is passing and recruitment is now 

ig ahead, although more slowly than could be. desired, pari passu 
vith the provision of accommodation. 

In a country like Uganda which depends so largely on agriculture 
., creased agricultural production must be one of the main objectives 
“ € Government if the ever-increasing demand for more social services 
..3tobemet. Increased production can be brought about by extending 
“he acreage under a particular crop, by the application of better farm- 

og methods or in the long run by the introduction of more modern 

_ bethods of crop and animal husbandry. Early in the year an intensive 
fopaganda campaign to grow more cotton was instituted. An 
Dnouncement was made guaranteeing to growers the price they 

"fould receive and legislative power was taken to enforce proper 
"tethods of cultivation. With the co-operation of all concerned a 
' aarked increase was obtained in the total cotton acreage planted and 
“a the standard of cultivation. Over 1} million acres of cotton were 
 lanted, compared with 1 million acres in 1947. The total crop 
‘ stimate was 350,000 bales, as against the previous season’s total 
£ 168,000. 

A commission of enquiry sat during the year to investigate certain 
spects of re-organisation of the cotton industry and its report was 
_ublished; the recommendations subsequently received close attention. 

| For other crops the year was a good one and prices were satisfactory. 

‘here was a marketable surplus of 9,000 tons of ground-nuts, of which 
“000 tons were sold to the Ministry of Food. The African grown 
‘ tobusta coffee crop was about 26,000 tons, whilst some 3,000 tons of 
* wabica were marketed from Bugishu. A further 3,600 tons of Robusta 

vas produced by non-native sources. 

Fifty thousand tons of maize were put on the market, of which some 
0,000 tons went to the East African Cereals Pool. Tobacco produc- 
ion also showed improvement and a further expansion of this crop 
ilikely. Considerable quantities of vegetable oil-seed were exported 
icluding nearly 20,000 tons of cotton-seed and ground-nut cake. 

Turing to the long-range aspect of agriculture, progress has been 
vade in the trials with tractors and other agricultural machinery and 
heir application to Uganda conditions. The three units in operation 
te inheavy demand by the African farmers to whom they are available 
n loan. 

"In general the food position was satisfactory throughout the year. 

‘he fact that it is uneconomic to send maize to Kenya and draw it 
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back later to meet local deficiencies prompted the placing of an ore 
in the United Kingdom for an up-to-date grain-conditioning at 
storage plant which should be delivered in 1949, and will be erected 
at Jinja. It will have an initial capacity of 134,000 bags. 

The staff of the Agricultural Department is still considerably un 
strength and the shortage has hampered development. | 

Co-operative development made steady progress throughout the 
year. The number of societies with which the Department is in toud 
increased during the year by 100 to 250, more than half of whichat 
agricultural marketing societies situated in Buganda. The numbt 
of registered societies increased from 2 to 26. In September the 
Uganda Growers’ Co-operative Union formed in 1935 received it 
certificate of registration. More than 50 primary societies are affiliated 
to it and the main activity is in maize marketing, over 3,000 tons beitg. 
sold. A notable improvement in the standard of book-keeping it 
societies was effected, largely due to instructional courses which wer 
held at various centres and attended by departmental staff and the 
officers and employees of the societies. | 

In education the year has been one primarily of consolidation 
during which new ventures, which had been projected in 1947, lal 
their first year of trial and justification. Of these the most importa 
have been the opening of Nyakasura Government secondary schol 
and of a junior secondary teacher-training centre on the same site. 
A domestic science teacher-training centre was opened at Bukaks 
under the charge of a newly appointed English organising instructres. 
This should fill a long felt need, for in the vernacular schools girls havt 
hitherto had little or no training in domestic science. At the Kampl 
Technical School new courses were instituted in plumbing and bet 
building, which should be valuable for the building and fishing it 
dustries. A complete syllabus of study for African primary schol 
was at last completed in book form. Two valuable refresher cous 
for Indian teachers were held in Kampala and Jinja and other refresht! 
courses for African domestic science teachers were held in varios 
areas. 

In forestry an improved staff position, together with an increased 
the funds at the Department’s disposal, enabled very satisfacto 
progress to be made in the extension and consolidation of the prima 
forest estate, in new plantations and in the regeneration and improv 
ment of exploited forests. 

Fuel plantations were increased by nearly 2,000 acres, whilst equal 
good grogress was recorded in timber planting, about 2,500 acres 0 
hard-woods being planted mainly in the Budongo Forest in Bunyow. 

Following the publication of a new Forests Ordinance, Governmel! 
issued a comprehensive statement on forest policy which met wit 
general approval. The aims and objects of forestry in Uganda a 
clearly defined and the Department has been given clear instructiot 
concerning implementation of the policy laid down. | 

At the end of October it was possible to remove the control on ti 
distribution of timber and the Control Branch was reformed as 
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grading and inspection authority for timber exports. It is believed 
that no essential building operations were held up through difficulties 
in obtaining local timbers. 

The African Forest Rangers Training School, which had been closed 
since the beginning of the war, was able to reopen in August near 
Masindi. 

There were no important developments concerning game ; the field 
work on the elephant which was being done as a matter of biological 
research was completed. One new bird sanctuary was proclaimed 
and special protection in the Kazinga Channel area was given to 
elephant, buffalo and hippopotamus. An extensive buffalo operation 
was started on a broad front along the Sudan border in an endeavour 
to break the game rinderpest link. 

Good progress was made with the building programme for the inter- 
territorial fisheries research station at Jinja. The principal investiga- 
tion so far undertaken has been a preliminary survey of the fish in 
the Jinja area of Lake Victoria which has given indication of promising 
lines for economic development of the fisheries. 

The creation of an organisation to control and guide the Protec- 
torate’s fisheries proceeds. Specialist officers are now in charge of 
the Lake Edward and George, and the Lake Albert areas. 

Considerable local interest has been aroused by the production at 
the Kampala Technical School of types of simple cheap fishing craft 
which are superior to the traditional ones but still capable of being 
produced by African craftsmen working on their own. 

The Uganda Fish Marketing Corporation, a public utility in which 
Government holds the majority of shares, was incorporated in October 
and will organise the marketing of fish and other Lake products to 
assure fishermen of a steady long-term market at a remunerative 
figure. 

Tourists amenities have been improved by the construction of the 
Lake Victoria Hotel at Entebbe, the Silver Springs Hotel outside 
Kampala and the Border Inn at Busia near the Kenya frontier. A 
mountain hut has also been erected at 13,000 ft. on Ruwenzori. 

The general geological survey continued slowly owing to the lack of 
Professional staff and preoccupation with matters of immediate im- 
portance. The search for minerals more and more takes the form of 
investigation of deposits of substances likely to be useful in the estab- 
lishment of industries fed from the Jinja hydro-electric project. These 
include iron ores, fertilisers and lime-stones, clays and other ingredients 
tor cement manufacture. As regards minerals in actual production, 
3old and tin tend to decline and wolfram to increase. Extensive in- 
vestigations continue in the search for building materials, especially 
‘ound the northern shores of Lake Victoria. 

In rural areas some go bore-holes were drilled and fitted with pumps, 
whilst 33 dams were completed. The funds previously available from 
solonial Development and Welfare sources for rural water supplies 
were exhausted after some 700 new water points had been constructed 
ind it is gratifying that a new grant of £325,000 has been approved. 
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Relief was given to a dense population in Kigezi district in an area of 
acute water shortage by the bringing down to the plains of a supply 
of water from the swamp betwen Mounts Muhavura and Mgahinga. 

The hydrological survey of Uganda is progressing slowly owing to 
the difficulty of obtaining qualified staff, but much preliminary work 
has been done towards finding swamps suitable for reclamation. Some 
provisional selections have been made and further investigation, 
which will include air photography, is in progress. 

Plans have been made in 1948 for opening in 1949 an approved school 
and a reform school as a means of assisting in the solution of the grow- 
ing problem of juvenile delinquency. A Probation Officer was ap- 
pointed early in 1948 and legislation enacted enabling the courts to 
sentence offenders to periods of probation. An expansion of the 
probation system is planned, making as much use as possible of 
traditional tribal discipline. 

Progress has been made in the special development devised for 
Karamoja in order to bring the district more into line with progress 
elsewhere in the Protectorate. Special staff has been engaged and is 
being trained to regenerate forest cover on the escarpment to prevent 
any spread of desert conditions to Uganda from Turkana. 

A considerable increase in staff took place in the Labour Depart- 
ment ; a Labour Office was opened in Jinja for the Eastern Province 
and a Central Labour Exchange was constructed in Kampala: 

With assistance from the Director of Statistics, a voluntary 
labour census was taken which confirmed that employment offered 
was substantially in excess of the labour force available and that the 
most careful organisation and utilisation will be necessary if large new 
works are to proceed unchecked by labour shortage. 

The year was again marked by an absence of epidemics of major 
infectious disease. Cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis continued to 
occur, but declined to a marked extent. Sleeping sickness showed a 
satisfactory decrease, although the occasional occurrence of : this 
disease in immigrants is a cause for anxiety in view of the prevalence 
of the insect vector. The continued absence of plague was gratifying, 
but unsatisfactory storage arrangements for materials which attract 
rats mean that there can be no relaxation of vigilance. 

The headquarter staff position of the Medical Department improved, 
but shortage of staff in the form of medical officers and health in- 
spectors meant that there could be little expansion in curative or 
preventive activities. 

The Colonial Insecticide Research Unit continued investigations 
into the practical application in the field of the newer insecticides, 
and during the second half of the year a special team made a number 
of experiments into the effect of spraying from the air. 

The voluntary withdrawal of the Rockefeller Foundation from 
control of the Yellow Fever Research Institute has been postponed 
for a further twelve months owing to the difficulty in obtaining trained 
British staff. 

Considerable progress was made in 1948 in re-organising the Mulago 
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African hospital in Kampala. On financial grounds it was necessary 
‘to abandon the proposal to build a new hospital, but it was decided 
to improve and extend the existing one to provide the facilities neces- 
sary for it to be regarded as a teaching hospital by United Kingdom 

. standards. 

The newly appointed inter-territorial Leprologist arrived in 
December, 1947, and spent six months in the Protectorate completing 
a series of preliminary surveys during which approximately 15,000 
persons were examined. In a final report he reviewed the problem 
and outlined a series of plans for dealing with it. 

The training of the police band proceeded apace and it was able to 
give very creditable public performances which have been most helpful 
in stimulating recruitment for the Police Force in the Provinces. 
ee incidence of serious crime did not vary abnormally during 
the year. 

Postal facilities were further expanded by the opening of 11 new 
postal agencies. Improvement of the telephone service was severely 
testricted by delays in obtaining staff and materials and by difficulty 
in meeting building requirements. 

_ The machinery for a considerable expansion of the Government 
press began to arrive in Uganda and included monotype type-casting 
machines, and machines for reproduction by the offset lithograph 
process. The necessary extensions to buildings are under way. 

There is nothing of particular note to report on prisons. A site for 
a recidivist prison at Tororo was acquired and a small temporary 
prison camp, which will be enlarged, has been established. 

The Public Relations and Social Welfare Department has also 
suffered trom shortage of staff which restricted its activities to the 
consolidation and improvement of existing services. The circulation 
of official bulletins in five languages now totals 85,000 copies monthly. 
The layout and contents have been improved and popularity has been 

increased by the inclusion of a strip cartoon. An insert sheet is now 
issued weekly to all but one of the vernacular newspapers and its 
drculation approaches 25,000 copies. An African Press Club, with 
reference library and periodical section, has been established at Mengo 
and, with the advice and encouragement of the Department, an African 

Journalists Society formed. 

Six mobile cinema vans are now in regular use but do not yet enjoy 
a satisfactory supply of films. The appointment of a photographer 
early in the year has enabled production of the first local news reels. 

Demonstration teams now number six and continue to attract large 
audiences, 

_ Adult education classes have been organised on an all-races basis 
in Kampala. Subjects include electricity, mathematics, building and 
carpentry, shorthand and book-keeping. A mass literacy campaign 
in Buganda, after a doubtful start, is making steady progress. 

In spite of the shortage of staff and materials, substantial progress 
was made in the housing programme. The Public Works Department 
completed 102 units, and arrangements were in hand for the building 
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of a further 232 units—111 European and 121 Asian houses. Through- 
out the Protectorate the resources of contracting firms have bee 
fully used in the Government building programme and it is considered 
that the peak of the total effort of which the country is capable has 
been reached. 

A Superintending Engineer has been appointed to coordinate all 
projects for the construction of African housing. A large scheme, 
providing about 800 residences of various types at Naguru near Kan- 
pala, is being examined and a decision was made to establish an im- 
migrant labour settlement at Nakawa near Kampala. Good progress 
was made with the Township housing scheme at Entebbe. ; 

Work on the Public Works Department Central Depot in Kampala 
proceeded satisfactorily but, owing to delay in the delivery of certain 
types of machinery, the full resources of the Depot, which is now 
operating, will not be realized before 1950. 

Steady progress was made in surveying the project for the canalisa- 
tion of the Katonga River which it is hoped will provide direct water 
transport between the western areas of Uganda and Lake Victoria. 
Sufficient data have not yet been gathered to enable a decision to be 
made as to the technical and economic practicability. 

The Kampala-Entebbe Road, the first new highway to be con 
structed, was opened to traffic in June and steady progress was made 
in the reconstruction of the Kampala-Jinja Road and the Jinja-Iganga 
Roads. Road construction is proving more expensive than originally 
estimated. The rapid development of Kampala made much work 
necessary on urban roads there. 

Increasing use was made of Entebbe Airport. The average number 
of aircraft movements per month increasing from 103 in 1947 to 158; 
an additional 2,000 yards of bitumen surfaced runway was completed. 
The British Overseas Airways Corporation opened up a very popular 
flying-boat service between the United Kingdom and South Africa, 
and flights have been increased to 3 a week in each direction. 

During the year supplies of essential foodstuffs were maintained 
and in September coupon rationing for rice, flour and other wheaten 
products was suspended. An increase in the local sugar quota was 
obtained, although 1948 exports still reached the appreciable figure 
of 11,000 tons, 

Import licensing from sterling areas was relaxed and the new system 
of Open General Licences largely did away with the issue of individual 
documentary licences. Import control, in fact, resolved itself almost 
entirely into currency control, particularly affecting imports from the - 
United States and Canada. Restricted dollar expenditure made it 
necessary to obtain elsewhere certain articles hitherto regarded a 
obtainable only from the dollar area. In the future Uganda can expett 
that her entire requirements ot lorries and light commercial vehicles 
will be met from the United Kingdom. Building control and pric 
control were substantially relaxed and the importation of goods 
general was satisfactory except for iron and steel and certain othet 
items, mainly builders requisites. 
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The Royal Aix Force squadron attached to the Central Survey 

isation comm pleted its immediate programme of air photography 

for the topographical survey of Uganda, the whole first-priority area 
in the north beimg completed. 

ATown and. Country Planning Ordinance was passed, establishing 
= anew Town and Country Planning Board which will enable increased 
attention to be given to this important aspect of development. 

The Rating Officer completed.a rating revision for Kampala and 
Jinja and the results of his labours will be seen in the initial assess- 
‘c ments in these areas in 1949. 

No progress was made with development of the phosphate deposits 
‘© in the Eastern Province, but prospecting for copper in the Kilembe 
area was in progress throughout the year. 
: Mining legislation was overhauled and a new Bill prepared, the 
opportunity being taken to provide for the payment of royalty by way 
of tax on profits instead of by a percentage of the value of the mineral 
won. 

Much experience was gained by the staff in tsetse control work and 
three separate and. very serious threats to stock grazing areas caused 

by the rapid advance of fly from the north have been checked. 

* “The presence of rinderpest throughout the year in the main stock 
producing ateas interfered considerably with the marketing and move- 
ment of livestock and resulted in an acute shortage of meat in the main 
consuming centres. Early in the year many outbreaks occurred in 
the north-east, originating in Karamoja, and to control the outbreak 
all movements of cattle had to be prohibited and 250,000 cattle inocu- 
lated. Steps are being taken to prevent further spread of the disease 
from Karamoja, including the immunisation of a further 150,000 head 
cf cattle. 

Much work was done in developing the livestock experimental 
-+ station at Entebbe and a considerable further area set aside for its use. 

Important activities continue at Ngogwe livestock improvement 
‘ area, where marked enthusiasm on the part of local farmers for the 
application of the improved methods of mixed husbandry demonstrated 
: was very noticeable. 
: A Curator for the Uganda Museum was appointed and assumed his 
duties. He is also entrusted with a scheme of research into African 
> Music. 
There were still at the end of the year some 1,400 Polish refugees 
- awaiting repatriation or resettlement from Uganda and the Govern- 
ment is doing its best to find a home quickly for these displaced persons. 



































PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


In 1948 a full census of all communities in the Protectorate was carried 
out, the previous one being held in 1931. Detailed results have recently 
been published by the Statistical Department of the East Africa High 
Commission. 

The census returns reveal that since 1931, the European population 
has increased from 2,001 to 3,448 (excluding approximately 4,000 
Polish subjects temporarily resident in official settlements) and the 
Asian population, predominantly Indian, from 14,150 to 35,215. Thus, 
the Europeans (excluding the temporarily domiciled Poles) have in- 
creased by 77 per cent and the Asians by 150 per cent during the past 
17 years. Other non-Atricans increased by 106 per cent from 1,116 
to 2,302. 

The total for the African population in 1948 is given as 4,885,760 
and, although fairly equally distributed amongst the four Provinces 
of the Protectorate, the highest densities are to be found in the districts 
bordering Lake Victoria, the southern foothills of Mount Elgon and 
the highlands in the extreme south-west of Uganda. The estimated 
population in the inter-censal years was based on the natural increase 
or decrease since the previous census according to the official retums 
of births and deaths. In 1947 the African population was officially 
estimated by this means at 3,987,499. The 1948 census total for 
Africans, according to the preliminary returns, exceeds the estimated 
population for the previous year by approximately 23 per cent and 
for 1931, the last census year, by approximately 38 per cent. 

It is not reliably known to what extent the rise in population is due 
to defects in the system of births and deaths registration and to what 
extent it is due to immigration, which of Banyaruanda and Barundi 
alone from the south-west is considerable. 

Of the total indigencus population, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 3,280,000 are ethnically ot Bantu stock, 916,000 of Nilotic 
stock and 760,000 of Hamitic and Half-Hamitic stock. 

Births and deaths are registered by the chiefs and their figures show 
that births this year exceeded deaths by 55,996. The following table 
is a comparison of vital statistics : 


} . 1947 1948 
Estimated Population ... 3,987,500 4,885,760 
Birth Rate per 1,000... 30°17 25°16 
Death Rate per 1,000... 17:66 14:03 
Infant Mortality Rate per 

1,000 live Births nas 99°03 95°04 
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In view of the fact that the census final figure gave a considerable 
increase on the total population as previously estimated, it has become 
clear that vital statistics obtained from the chiefs’ figures must be 
treated with reserve. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


OCCUPATIONS AND WAGES 


Uganda is primarily an agricultural country and the majority of the 
population are peasant proprietors occupied in the cultivation of food 
and cash crops on their own account. A fair proportion of these 
cultivators do, however, engage in paid employment for a part of the 
year, and many migrate for this purpose from the outlying districts 
to the areas adjacent to Lake Victoria. They move individually and 
usually leave their wives and families behind to look after their homes 
and cultivation. There is, however, a rapidly increasing class of semi- 
skilled or unskilled worker which prefers whole-time employment, 
mainly in the areas of Kampala (Mengo District) and Jinja (Busoga 
District), and who thus tend to divorce themselves from the cultivation 
of the soil, even for their own food. 

Employment is concentrated mainly in the areas close to Lake 
Victoria. The headquarters of most Government Departments and 
organisations are in these areas, and industries are located chiefly in 
the areas adjacent to Kampala and Jinja. A high proportion of the 
non-African-owned agricultural undertakings, including the two large 
Asian-owned sugar estates, are situated in the Lake-side Districts. 
The main employers outside this area are the European-owned mining ° 
concems in the Ankole and Kigezi Districts in south-western Uganda, 
which are extracting tin and other minerals, and the estates in the 
Toro District, where the cultivation of tea is steadily expanding. 
There is also one Asian-owned sisal estate and a large European-owned 
timber mill in Bunyoro. 

Employment is seasonal in the numerous cotton ginneries, of which 
Most are in central and eastern Uganda, and the ginning season may 
last anything from four to eight months according to the size ot the 
crop. In addition to the labour requirements of Asian- and European- 
owned undertakings, a large volume of employment is offered by the 
larger African cultivators of economic crops, mainly in Buganda. 

The total Uganda labour force seeking employment would be in- 
adequate to sustain the economy of the Protectorate, were it not 
‘upplemented by a seasonal immigration of some 100,000 Banyaruanda 
and Barundi from the Belgian Trust Territories to the west and, to a 
much lesser extent, by the entry of Lugbara, Acholi and Kakwa 
‘nmigrants from Belgian territory in the north-west, and from the 
Anglo-Egyptain Sudan in the north. 

_ This immigration, which has become a regular annual movement, 
-nngs with it, particularly in relation to the influx from the south-west, 
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substantial problems arising from the poor state of health of many o! 
the immigrants. 

Despite this immigration, demand for labour usually exceeds supply. 
Asurvey taken in June, 1948, showed that, even allowing for increased 
mechanical aids, total labour employed on all non-African owned 
undertakings was no less than 23,000 short of the total force required . 
for optimum operation. This shortage of labour is a serious threat tc 
general development plans which, unless they combine more attractive 
terms of employment and improved methods of using manpower, are 
likely to be hampered by labour shortage. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 

The usual form of contract is an unwritten monthly one, although 
a contract of 30 working days, to be completed within 42 days, is 
fairly frequently used. Certain skilled workers, such as some artisans 
work on daily or hourly rates. The proportion of employees recruited 
from one area on written contracts for work in another area is small as 
compared with the total of labour employed. In such cases the 
written contract is usually of six months duration and includes free 
transport both ways, free housing and free rations. 

Normal hours of labour are limited to a maximum of 48 per week 
and overtime to a maximum of 30 per month by law in respect of 
workers earning up to Shs. 100/- per month. 

The provision of feeding and housing for all other (monthly) labour 
has so far been largely at the discretion of the employer, and wage 
rates have varied according to the degree of assistance provided in 
,these respects. This has resulted in a marked variation in working 
conditions due to the very different local circumstances prevailing. 

The operation of the Uganda Employment Ordinance, 1946, and 
rules thereunder which are now in force, has given the authorities 
powers which will enable a gradual increase in supervision and enforce- 
ment of uniform conditions. It should, however, be noted that the 
more progressive private employers have already gone a long way 
towards providing adequate housing and feeding for their employees. 

It has not proved practicable to make use of the Minimum Wages 
Ordinance (Cap. 109, Revised Laws, 1935). Pending revision of this 
legislation and the completion of a statistical survey into the cost of 
living of unskilled labour, Provincial Advisory Boards and a Standing 
Central Board have been appointed to advise generally on conditions 
and rates of pay for unskilled Government labour. At present Govern- 
ment is the biggest single employer of this class of labour and private 
employers generally follow the rates paid by Government. No wages 
have as yet been fixed by collective voluntary agreement. 

In 1948 Government accepted, and implemented, the recoommenda- 
tions for increases in pay made in the Report of a Salaries Commission 
sent from the United Kingdom.* 

These recommendations, which covered all European officers and 
Asian and African members of the local civil service, had retro-active 


* Colonial No. 223. 
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itt effect. Increases, with some retro-active effect, were also made in 
the wages of all skilled and unskilled employees of Government not 
included in the local civil service. 


COST OF LIVING 


The index figure for the cost of living was assessed in 1948 at 165 
as compared with 100 in 1939. 

In the case of all Government employees, and the majority of private 
employees, cost-of-living bonuses paid during and after the war have 
now been consolidated. 





LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The Labour Department consists of the Labour Commissioner who 
is a Member of Legislative Council, a Senior Labour Officer and 9 
Labour Officers or Assistant Labour Officers. 

The specialist division of the Department consists of a Senior Medical 
Officer, a Labour Officer (Trade Unions and Training) and a Factories 
Inspector. The appointment of a second Factories Inspector has 
been approved. 

The African staff has been expanded to include a Senior Labour 
: poe ai and 11 Labour Inspectors together with increased clerical 
and subordinate staff. 

The following Boards and Committees have been functioning during 
the year under the chairmanship of the Labour Commissioner : 
(i) A Factories and Machinery Board, which has official and 
unofficial membership. 
(ii) A Standing Central Advisory Board, which deals with the 
terms of service of all Government unestablished employees. 
(ii) A Labour Advisory Committee, which is an ad hoc body to 
advise Government on any labour problem put to it. 

The Advisory Board and Committee have identical membership 
which is representative of the European, African and Asian com- 
“munities and of both employers and employees. 

-. The Provincial Advisory Boards (set up under the Minimum Wages 
Ordinance) also continued to function during the year. The proposal 
to extend the terms of reference, and membership, of the present bodies 
“to cover the conditions of employment of all private, as well as Govern- 
‘ment employees has had to be deferred until the necessary statistical 
nachinery is availabie. 


























TRADE UNIONS 

. There are as yet only three trade unions, the Uganda Motor Drivers’ 
Association (registered in 1938), the Uganda Federation of Employers 
-Tegistered in 1945) and the Kenya and Uganda Railway Asian Union 
Tegistered in 1948). 
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STRIKES AND STOPPAGES OF WORK 


Apart from small and temporary stoppages of work resulting from 
misunderstandings or minor grievances, two strikes occurred. 

In July all the African employees of the Uganda Sisal Estates at 
Masindi Port, some 1,050 in number, went on strike without formulat- ; 
ing any prior demands. The Labour Department investigated the 
whole matter on the following day, and rectified certain grievances 
where the terms of employment offered on recruitment were not being 
fully implemented by the management. The Managing Director also 
decided to make certain changes in managerial staff. Normal work 
was resumed the following morning. 

In December a smaller strike of some importance occurred in the 
African driver staff of the Uganda Transport Company, one of the two 
big bus companies of the Protectorate. Sixty drivers were concermed 
and their demands, which had previously been made to, and refused 
by, the management, were for increased pay. 

The Labour Department negotiated between the employees and 
the employers, who were prepared to make certain concessions as 
regards free uniforms, medical treatment, etc. On the question of 
pay the employers promised re-grading on an upward scale provided 
that the Company (which had recently taken over the business), 
showed an appreciable profit on completion of the first year’s working. 
The results of these negotiations were conveyed to the employees by 
the Labour Department on the following day. Although individual 
drivers found them inadequate and elected to be paid off, the majority 
accepted them and resumed work the following morning. 


LEGISLATION 


A start was made during 1948 with new legislation relating to em- 
ployment, but the only Bill to receive first reading in the Legislature 
was a new Workmen’s Compensation Bill to replace the existing Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance, 1946. 

This Bill embodies improvements suggested by the Secretary of 
State, and is practically identical with the Bills introduced by Kenya 
and Tanganyika. It is to be followed by amending legislation, now 
in the course of preparation, on minimum wages and settlement of 
trade disputes by arbitration (to replace the Minimum Wages 
Ordinance, 1934); to make amendments found in practice to be 
necessary to the Uganda Employment Ordinance, 1946 (and Rules 
thereunder) and to introduce modern legislation in place of the Fac 
tories Ordinance, 1935. 

The following legislation at present governs conditions of employ- 
ment in Uganda : 

No. 13 of 1946 The Uganda Employment Ordinance, 1946. 
Legal Notice No. The Employment Rules, 1946, under section 79 of 
00 of 1946 the Uganda Employment Ordinance, 1946. 


No. 14 of 1946 | Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1946. 
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No. 17 of 1946 | Bankruptcy (Amendment) Ordinance, 1946. This 
amendment Ordinance includes in priority debt, 
amounts due for compensation to workmen for 
injuries, unless the risk has been covered by in- 
surance. 


No. 18 of 1946 European Officers’ Pensions (Amendment) Ordin- 
ance, 1946. The principal Ordinance is amended 
to provide that no pension will be granted in any 
case where dependants are entitled to compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
1946. 

No. 19 of 1946 Asiatic Officers’ Pensions (Amendment) Ordinance, 

1946. As for No. 18 of 1946. 


No. 27 of 1946 Employment of Children (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1946. This Bill gives legislative effect to recom- 
mendations contained in Articles 17 to 28 of the 
International Labour Conference’s Recommenda- 
tion No. 70 of 1944. 

Minimum Wages Ordinance, 1934. 

Factories Ordinance, 1935, as later amended. 


Employment of Children Ordinance, 1938, as later 
amended. 


Employment of Women Ordinance of 1935. (The 
number of women employed in industries is neg- 
ligible). 























SICKNESS 


. Sections 3x to 33 of the Uganda Employment Ordinance, 1946, 
provide for the proper care of sick employees, and free treatment is 
given to Africans at hospitals and dispensaries maintained by the 
* Protectorate Government and the Buganda Government and Native 
Administrations. 












OLD AGE 


Members of the Special Division, Professional Division, General 
Division, Clerical Division, and Nurses and Midwives Division and 
olice and Prisons Officers of the rank of sergeant and above now 
‘receive pensionable status as a result of the implementation of recom- 
nendations made in the Report of the Salaries Commission. 

. Employees not eligible for pensionable status are entitled to a 
sratuity after not less than Io years continuous service, 

Under Section 5(5) of the Poll Tax Ordinance, No. 13 of 1939, Admin- 
strative Officers may reduce the tax or exempt Africans who, owing 
to illness or injuries, are unable to pay, from paying part or whole of 
doll tax. 


D 
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NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 
AT 30TH JUNE, 1948 








Number 
Industry Employed 
Agriculture cae ot os tee 22,721 
Domestic and Private aes es 456* 
Commercial and Professional eae 10,569 
Industrial sa ys ee Hee 34,226 
Mining Zee wes oe eek 8,281 
Quarrying aes on aes eo 504 
Building and Construction... ees 20,415 
Timber Production oes ree ay 5,115 
Other es aes ae soe 37,090 
ToTAL ... ss 139,377 





Note: No figures are available for any date other than 30th June, 
1948 ; it is accordingly not possible to show seasonal fluctuations. 


* Incomplete. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX OF CONSUMER GOODS 
(BASE: AUGUST, 1939 = I00) 
KAMPALA 
The prices used in the compilation of these indices are collected 


from 30 representative dealers in Kampala for goods mainly consumed 
by Europeans and Asians. 


Year 31st January 31st March 31st May 


1948 168-9 (a) 171-3 (a) 171-3 (a) 
166°5 (6) 168-9 (6) 168-9 (0) 
31st July 30th September 30th November 
170°9 (a) 171°3 (a) 171-0 (a) 
168-5 (0) 168-9 (0) 168-6 (6) 


(a) Including imported cigarettes and tobacco. 
(0) Substituting local for imported cigarettes and tobacco, and 
ignoring the seasonal increase in the price of vegetables. 
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Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


Note: The 1948 accounts had not been closed when this chapter was 
written and while all figures are based on the latest available informa- 
tion, they must be regarded as approximate only and subject to 
correction when the accounts for the year are completed. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 

It is estimated that assets exceeded liabilities by approximately 
£1,327,156 at the end of 1948, and this with the Reserve Fund of 
£533,890, and the Reserve Fund (Post-War Development) of £703,437 
made a total surplus of some £2,564,483. The Revised Estimates for 
the year 1948 provided for an excess of expenditure over revenue of 
£652,442. Expenditure, however, includes recoverable advances total- 
ling £664,113 made to the Uganda Electricity Board during the course 
of the year. 

Revenue and expenditure figures for the years 1944-1948 were: 


Surplus Balance 
Year Revenue Expenditure and Reserve Funds 
£ £ £ 

1944 2,658,242 2,597,060 1,924,874 
1945 3,306,416 3,199,422 2,078,019 
1946 4,053,236 3,574,194 2,598,732 
1947 5,331,222 4,473,773 3,216,925 
1948* 6,154,453 6,806,895 2,564,483 


* Figures according to revised estimates. 


Expenditure during 1948 was inflated by some {900,000 as a result 
of a general revision of the salaries of all Protectorate officers and 
established employees with effect from 1st January, 1946, and by the 
debiting to it of advances totalling £664,113 to the Uganda Electricity 
Board. Revenue was similarly inflated to the extent of some £700,000 
by cross payments resulting from the revision of salaries and the 
bringing forward of £250,000, which had been set aside trom the surplus 
of revenue over expenditure for 1947 to help meet the cost of the 
revision of salaries in respect of the years 1946 and 1947. 

The estimated revenue for the year 1948 was £4,898,321, but the 
revised estimate gives an increase over the original estimate of 
£1,256,132. The heads under which the principal revenue increases 
occurred were : 

Customs and Excise {£190,000 in excess of the estimate 
Licences ... £186,000 ae ‘3 7 
Rents tis see £171,305 es et - 

The revenue under the main heads is shown in the following table 
which includes a comparison with the amounts collected during the 
period 1944-1947 : 
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Head of Revenue 


* Customs and Excise... 
.. Income Tax, Non-Na- 
tive Poll Tax, and 
- _ Estate Duty rs 
+ Native Poll Taxes 
Export Taxes 
Licences one rs 
Payments for Specific 
: Posts and Telegrra phs 
Colonial Development 
“and Welfare Grants 
Reimbursements in res- 
pect of Emergency 





1944 


£ 
839,481 | 1, 


338,783 
563,006 
114,891 

98,322 


199,318 
93,461 


120 


103,582 





1945 
& 
045,690 


336,198 
594,306 
539,753 
109,664 


236,204 
102,307 


19,775 


135,913 





1946 
a 
1,505,530 


380,284 
613,563 
593,142 
127,951 


206,753 
118,298 


159,015 


51,008 





1947 
£ 
1,827,179 


423,201 
662,002 
I,O1I,OOr 
173,989 


207,708 
122,270 


173,570 


24,125 





1948* 
1,948,000 


467,000 
653,730 
1,136,000 
153,200 


218,040 
122,000 


402,550 


2,516 





Medical si 


*Provisional figures. 
The amount voted in the Estimates for expenditure for the year was 

« £4,898,284, but the revised estimate shows a figure of £6,806,895, an 
increase of some {1,908,611. The heads under which the principal 
. expenditure increases occurred were : 
i £183,722 in excess of the estimate. 


"Miscellaneous Services 


Police & 


Provincial Administration ... 


Public Works Department 
. , Public Works Extraordinary {161,040 2 ” » 
. "Includes recoverable advances to the Uganda Electricity Board totalling 


£664,113. 


£821,634 ” 
£115,812 ” 

£90,788, 
£120,439 ” 


Expenditure under certain significant heads is shown in the follow- 


_ ing table : 





Head of Expendituye 


Agriculture 
_ Defence ... 
Education 
I ee 
Labour 
Medical ... 





Posts and “Telegraphs 


Public Debt 


Public Works Recurrent. 


ordi 
Veteri 


. Emergency Services 


Public Works Extra- 


1944 


& 
95.440 
101,158 
207,341 
31,197 
35,244 
4,616 


és oe ue 06,289 
Pensions and Gratuiti a 
Polite tuities 


152,884 
94,662 
70,105 

183,680 

142,021 


107,229 
32,575 
209,867 





| 
1945 


aoe 
102,951 
283,475 
35,308 
42,723 
4,956 
333,924 
162,677 
102,687 
81,362 
183,680 
208,529 


195,874 
30,531 
417,241 





1946 


£ 
90,466 
100,089 
359,829 
39,042 
22,962 
6,512 
331,163 
198,361 
115,763 
101,715 
183,680 
224,583 


202,432 
31,972 
450,556 





1947 


Z 
136,197 
83,739 
366,012 
56,177 
36,026 
7,934 
413,013 
224,929 
152,987 
118,033 
183,680 
256,923 


364,243 
40,789 
257,092 








1948 * 


£ 
224,315 
98,760 
491,218 
98,190 
52,585 
30,754 
674,410 
260,923 
276,095 
174,000 
183,681 
279,585 


856,991 
79,532 
267,800 





* Provisional figures. 
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The approximate division of the estimated expenditure between 
the various groups of service during 1948 was as follows : 





per cent 

Public Debt and Pensions 6-5 
Administration (Central, Provincial, Law and. Order, 

Townships) 19°8 
Development of Natural Resources (Agriculture, Veteri- 

nary, Forestry, Game, Lands, Mines and Surveys) .. 10-4 
Public Utilities (Roads, Bridges, Buildings, Water, 

Posts and Telegraphs, Aviation) ahs 33°77 
Social Services (Education, Medical, Labour, Social 

Welfare) ave Hee ae aoe we 2I0 
Military Contributions... ons ee 4 
Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes... 373 
Emergency Services (including Department of Supplies, 

and Reabsorption and Rehabilitation of ex-soldiers) 3.9 

I00 





It will be noted that the head entitled Emergency Services did not 
diminish as might have been expected in 1945 and 1946. This was 
due to heavy expenditure on the demobilisation, training and re- 
absorption into civil life of ex-soldiers, eof whom some 55,000 served 
with the forces during the war, and to the introduction of improved 
cost-of-living allowance for Government staff during 1945. 





PUBLIC DEBT 








DESIGNATION OF LoAN AMOUNT REMARKS 
RECEIVED » 
£ 
Uganda Government 5 per cent | 2,000,000 | Contribution to the Sinking 
Inscribed Stock 1951-71 raised Fund is at the rate of x per 
under Ordinance No. 1 of £932 cent per annum plus contri- 


bution to the Supplementary 
Sinking Fund at 0-854 per 
cent per annum on the Pro- 
tectorate share of the loan 


£1,117,095. 

Uganda Government 3} per cent 235,600 | Contribution to the Sinking 
Inscribed Stock 1955-65 raised 614,400 Fund is at the rate of 1 per 
under Ordinance No. 1 of 1932 cent per annum plus contri- 
and Ordinance No. 24 of 1937 bution to the Supplementary 


Sinking Fund at 1-783 per 
cent per annum. 








These loans were raised to meet the cost of railways, roads, water 
supply and other public works of development, and for the repayment 
of loans made by His Majesty’s Government to the Government of 
Uganda. 
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Although the loan of £2,000,000 is secured on the general revenue 
and assets of the Protectorate, the revenues of the East African Rail- 
ways and Harbours Administration are liable to the Protectorate 
Government for the portion of the loan (£882,905) spent on railway 
and harbour services and on the repayment of loans made by His 
Majesty’s Government which have been employed i in financing such 
services, 

The statutory Sinking Funds amounted to £534,366 and the Supple- 
mentary Sinking Funds to £133,145 at 31st December, 1948. 

There were no local loan issues. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
At the beginning of the year the assets amounted to £13,717,403. 
Of this amount {1,024,496 was held in cash and desposits at short 
all, including £625,190 held by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
The total amount of investments was £10,183,697 which included 
investments on the following accounts : 


Bugishu Coffee Scheme... ts os see 
Coffee Control Profits a see en 418,730 
Cotton Profits . er ey oes 5,706,459 
Native Administration ad Bee S28 473,119 
Protectorate Reserve Fund ee 708 503,486 
Savings Bank sae cy ts ae 1,001,098 
Surplus Funds wee NG 1,385,493 


The liabilities included deposits for bs, 401,745 and special funds 
including various control funds amounting to £6,804,052. 


MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION AND THE YIELD FROM EACH 
The main sources of revenue and the latest estimate of the yield of 
each are : ; 





a) Income Tax... ieee ee eM ae sss 400,000 
b) Non-Native Poll Tax ... de nae re ay 52,000 
) Native Poll Tax age as is 8s «653,730 
(d) Cotton Tax tee wes sae tee ss 1,106,371 

¢) Coffee Tax Bis Me Sisite | Aa aces lows vive ~) 3301208 
(f) Stamp Duties ... 00 wk. cio Neate aes 30,350 
(g) Trading Licences aie Se aa 24,000 
A) Licences under the Traffic Ordinance... sae one 56,400 
i) Estate Duty... ais ue ihe ue ak 15,000 
(j) Customs and Excise... ... acs a +++ 1,948,000 
a) Income tax is charged in Uganda on income (assessed in accord- 


ance with the Income Tax Laws) accruing in, derived from or 
teceived in East Africa by residents, and on the income accruing 
in, derived from or received in the Protectorate by non-residents, 
after deducting any personal allowances which may be due. No 
person who pays or is exempted from African poll tax is liable 
to pay income tax. 
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The allowances to residents are as follows : 


Single: £200, but where the total income exceeds £200, the 
allowance is reduced by {1 tor every £4 by which the total 
income exceeds £200. 


Married: £350. The allowance is not affected by the amount 
of total income. 

Children: £80 for first child and £40 for each of next three. 
Maximum allowance £200. “Child” includes step-child or 
adopted child maintained during the year preceding the year of 
assessment, who was either under the age of sixteen or, if over 
the age of sixteen at any time within that year, was receiving 
full-time instruction at any university, college, school or other 
educational establishment or was serving under articles or 
indentures with a view to qualifying in a trade or profession. 
The allowances of £80 or £40 may be increased by not more than 
£50 in respect of expenses incurred upon or in connection with 
the education of each child. The amount of additional allow- 
ance is related to the actual expenditure on tuition and boarding 
fees, 


Dependent Relative: The amount expended on the maintenance 
of a dependent relative is allowed as tax-free income up toa 
maximum of {60 provided that the total income of the relative 
does not exceed £150. Where two or more persons contribute 
to the maintenance of the relative the total allowance up to 
£60 is divided between the contributors. 

Life Assurance, etc.: A deduction, not exceeding one-sixth of 
the taxpayer’s total income for the year preceding the year of 
assessment, is allowed in respect of premiums paid on policies 
of insurance on the life of the taxpayer or his wife and con- 
tributions to approved provident or pension funds or widows’ - 
and orphans’ pensions schemes. The premiums allowable on 
any one policy must not exceed 7 per cent of the actual capital 
sum assured on death, and further the amount of the deduction 
must not reduce the tax payable by more than Shs. 2/50 in 
the £ on any excess of premiums over £200. : 


Age Allowance: In certain circumstances an allowance is 
applicable where a man is sixty years of age and upwards and 
in the case of a woman, fifty-five years and upwards. The 
allowance varies with the amount of earned and uneamed 
income and also the other deductions to which the taxpayel 
may be entitled. 

The rates of tax at present in force are : 

Persons other than individuals, i.e. companies, trusts, etc., 
Shs. 4/- in the £. No allowances are granted to companies. 
Individuals: Income tax based on the chargeable income 
(ascertained by deducting from total income the appropriate 
allowances) at a varying rate commencing at Shs. 1/50 (1/64) 
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per £ and reaching Shs. 4/20 (4/24d.) per £ on a chargeable 
income of £4,000; thereafter 5/- for every additional £ of 
chargeable income. 

Surtax. Additional tax is payable for every £ of total income 
in excess of {2,000. On £2,004 the surtax is 1/- rising to 45,187/- 
on a total income of £9,500. Thereafter the next £10,500 is 
charged at 10/- for every £ and the next £30,000 at Shs. 10/50 
(10/6d.) for every £. Where total income exceeds £50,000 the 
rate on the excess is 11/- per f. 

Tables showing specimens of taxation on personal incomes are 
on page 30. 

(b) Non-Native Poll Tax is levied at flat rates of £5 on incomes 
exceeding {200 per annum, and £3 on lower incomes. Females 
possessing an income of less than £150 per annum are exempted, 
and no person is required to pay the tax until after the year in 
which his or her eighteenth birthday oceurs. This tax is additional 
to income tax, and must be paid even though no income tax 
liability exists and is payable by non-natives who are not on a 
temporary visit to the Protectorate. 

() Native Poll Tax. A poll tax is levied on every able-bodied 
adult male African. The rates of tax vary according to the 
District, and are fixed with due regard to the general level of 
prosperity of each District. The tax is collected by the local 
chiefs under the supervision of Administrative Officers, and a 
percentage of the amount collected, known variously as rebate 
or tribute, is returned to the Buganda Government or other 
Native Administrations in return for the service rendered. The 
following table shows the rate of tax paid in each District, the 
yield, and the percentage of the tax collected which is returned 
as rebate and/or tribute : 





Collected in Rate of Rebate 





Province and District Poll Tax 1948 and/or Tribute 
* Suganda : Shs, £ per cent 
« According to district and 15/- 202,500 25 
locality... Sve: oe Io/- 
Eastern Province 
Busoga wae see ee 21/- 98,000 35°71 
Teso eee one ate 18 /— 80,500 25 
Mbale aye eae iH 18/~ 92,500 25 


: Vestern Province : 
Te : 





1o/— 20,500 40 
10/— 36,700 4o 
8/- 22,500 30 
1o/- 13,000 30 
8/- 15,500 37'5 

9/- 10,530 55°55 
gO tee 15/- 39,000 22 
Madi Sub-district hs 8/- 2,500 20 
West Nile aa eee 8/- 19,800 20 





Note: The rate of native poll tax is under review and is to be altered in 1949- 
E 
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(4) The cotton export duty is an export tax and is operated on a 
sliding scale which, under existing controlled marketing arrange- 
ments, relates the duty payable on ginned cotton to the f.o.b. 
value per Ib. of lint exported. The rates are: 

Duty in cents 


F.0.b. value of cotton per 1b. per lb. 
Not more than 7d. nee ace see Nil 
More than 7d. but not more than 8d. ... eek 2 
More than 8d. and not more than 9d. ty 3 
More than od. and not more than 1od. ace 4 
More than rod. and not more than 11d. ae 5 
More than 11d. and not more than 12d. Des 8 
More than 12d. and not more than 13d. ao Io 
More than 13d. and not more than 14d. a 12 
More than 14d. and not more than 15d. ree 14 
More than 15d. and not more than 16d. as 16 
More than 16d. and not more than 17d. Ee 18 
More than 17d. and not more than 18d. af 20 
More than 18d. and not more than 19d. nes 22 
More than 19d. and not more than 20d. a 24 
More than 2od. and not more than 21d. ors 26 
More than 21d. and not more than 22d. es 28 
More than 22d. and not more than 23d. see 30 
More than 23d. and not more than 24d. See 32 


More than 24d. ... ees a wes BA 
(¢) The coffee tax is an export tax on native-grown coffees. The 
rates of duty are based on the f.o.b. price Mombasa, and vary 
between {1 and £14 per ton in respect of Robusta clean coffee 
for f.o.b. prices ranging between £36 to {100 and over per ton ; 
for Arabica coffees the rate varies between {2 10 0 to £15 10 0 
per ton for prices ranging from £65 to {194 and over. 
Stamp duties are levied under the provisions of the Stamp 
Ordinance (Laws of Uganda, Cap. 161) and amending Ordin- 
ances. All the instruments mentioned in the Schedule to the 
Ordinance if executed in the Protectorate or, in certain cir- 
cumstances, even if executed outside the Protectorate, must be 
stamped in accordance with the tariff of duties prescribed in 
that Schedule. These duties are payable by means of adhesive 
or impressed stamps which may be purchased from the Account- 
ant-General, the Postmaster General or the Revenue Authority. 
Trading licences are issued under the Trading Ordinance; 
licences to trade in townships or gazetted trading centres are 
either £7 10 0 or {2 5 0 according to the locality. The fee fora 
hawker’s licence is £7 10 o and for a commercial traveller’s 
licence £20 per annum. Native trading licences for Africans 
trading outside townships and trading centres are not required 
in Buganda Province, but are issued in the other Provinces for 
an annual fee of Shs. 10/- which is credited to the local Native 
Administration, and not to Protectorate revenue. 


Ss 
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Motor vehicles are taxed under the Traffic Ordinance, under 
which fees are also charged for the inspection of vehicles and 
for the issue of driver’s permits. The annual taxis: for private 
cars, Shs. 5/- per cwt.; for public service and private hire 
vehicles Shs. 5/- per cwt. plus an additional fee of Shs. 10/- for 
each passenger whom the vehicle is licensed to carry ; for com- 
mercial vehicles Shs. 6/- per cwt. up to 50 cwts. and Shs. 4/- 
per cwt. thereafter ; for trailers Shs. 4/- per cwt. A fixed fee 
of Shs. 30/- is charged for a motor-cycle with or without a 
side-car. 

The only form of death duty collected in Uganda is estate duty 
which is payable by the personal representative of all persons 
dying in or out of the Protectorate leaving property moveable 
or immoveable, settled or unsettled in Uganda, the principal 
value of which exceeds £1,000. 

The duty is levied under the provisions of the Estate Duty 
Ordinance (Laws of Uganda, Cap. 65). The Ordinance is 
administered by the Estate Duty Commissioners, who are the 
Attorney-General, the Accountant-General and the Land 
Officer. The Commissioners are assisted by an Assistant Estate 
Duty Commissioner, who is the person for the time being dis- 
charging the duties of the Administrator-General, and upon 
whom falls the duty of assessing and collecting the duty. 

The present rates of duty range from 1 per cent on estates, the 
principal value of which is between {1,000 and £5,000, to 40 per 
cent on estates the principal value of which exceeds £2,000,000. 
Customs Tariff. Since 1923 the Customs tariff rates of duty in 
Uganda have been identical with those in force in Kenya and 
Tanganyika ; in 1930 the present revised tariff was enacted 
simultaneously in the three territories. The basic fiscal rate 
is 22 per cent ad valorem (including surcharge) assessed on the 
price the goods would fetch on sale in the open market in the 
Protectorate if delivered at the place of importation, freight, 
insurance and all the costs, charges and expenses having been 
paid by the seller. Specific duties are charged on goods which 
lend themselves to such a form of assessment, some of the more 
important being potable spirits, cigarettes and tobacco, motor 
spirit, kerosene oil, tyres and tubes, matches and cement. In 
the case of certain articles, such as piece goods, some articles of 
wearing apparel, wines and cycles, minimum specific duties 
have been fixed as an alternative to an ad valorem rate to safe- 
guard the revenue against abnormally cheap goods. 

During 1948 the war-time surcharges were removed from the 
import duties on certain foodstuffs, apparel, cotton and artificial 
silk piece goods, bicycle parts, motor cars and parts, whilst the 
surcharge on the kerosene duty was reduced by half. The 
duties on certain builders’ materials and requisites including 
sanitary ware were removed completely. 

The free list includes the chief “development” imports such as 


& 
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machinery ; road, rail, air and water transport equipment ; 
coal, coke and fuel oil; packing materials; explosives, in- 
secticides and agricultural and mining equipment. Exemption 
from duty is also allowed in the case of drugs; medicines and 
disinfectants; filters and refrigerators; surgical, scientific 
and education requisites and religious articles; music and 
literature, and bona fide luggage brought in by passengers for 
personal and household use. Treaty obligations prevent the 
granting of imperial preference. 

Provision is made for the imposition of ‘‘suspended’’ duties on 
certain commodities which are produced and manufactured in 
one or more of the three territories. These duties may be 
imposed, varied or revoked unilaterally, thus allowing a modified 
control by each territory over the degree of protection afforded 
to the local product concerned. 

By a tripartite Customs Agreement dated 1st August, 1927, a 
system of inter-territorial transfers of imported goods was 
introduced between Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The 
effect of this agreement is virtually to remove customs barriers 
between the three territories, duties being credited to the re- 
ceiving territory by a transfer form procedure. 

Excise Duties. The following products manufactured in Uganda 
are liable to excise duties : 


Sugar ved one + Shs, 2:24 per cwt. 
Tea oe ie ... 25 cents per lb. 
Cigarettes... a8 ..» Shs, 8/- per Ib. 
Cigars + Shs. 8/- per Ib. 
Meacdaceured ‘tobacco .. Shs. 7/- per Ib. 


Agreements between the three East African Governments 
provide for excise paid on goods, which are subsequently ex- 
ported to one of the other two territories being credited to that 
territory. Excise paid on goods exported outside East Africa 
is subject to reimbursement. 

Other important sources of revenue which do not come strictly 
unde the heading of taxation and the estimated yield from 
each are : 


Forestry Fees ts vee ae eee ase pipe 
Municipal Receipts... ee as eee a B31300 
Rents we Bs see 225,711 
Medical, Dental, "Hospital fees “a one + 8,200 
Water Supplies F ++ 45,900 
Cattle Inspections, Inoculations and Cattle Traders’ 
Licences aan .. 8,150 
Reimbursements from 'N ative Administra' tions for 
various services... ee ss As oe 1,523 
Cotton Licences, etc. aS ae os s+ 12,670 
Sale of Ivory we 17,000 


Tnterest on Securities vi a re +s. 50,000 


: s 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


CURRENCY 
In common with other British dependencies in East Africa the currency ' 
of Uganda is under the control of the East African Currency Board, 
London. Shilling currency with 100 cents to the shilling is in use. 
Coins and notes of the following denominations were in circulation, 
to the value shown, on 31st December, 1948 : 
Coin £ Shs. Cts. 
Sh. 1 (which is legal tender for an unlimited amount) 6,206,952 4 00 - 
50 cents (=6d.) which is legal tender up to Shs. 20 85,422 18 50 


Io cents. (=1.2d.) which are legal tender up 252,661 12 80 ; 
5 cents. (=9.6d.) toShs.1/-... nee 60,122 19 30 . 
r cent. (=0.12d.) 47,472 5 14 


6,652,631 19 74 


Notes ; 
Sh. 1 eo wee oes oe a see 22,498 II 00 . 
Shs. 5 SE Ses Be vee was +++ 1,020,946 0 00 
Shs. 10 de oes ay bs se +++ 1,635,599 0 00 - 
Shs.20 9... ees ie ee oie +++ 1,067,106 0 00 
Shs. 100 Ba fae nee i a ses 332,825 0 00 
Shs. 200 an BS we ues ay a 8,010 0 00 
Shs. 1,000... Ses aos a: ae aid 98,200 0 00 
Shs. 10,000 ... a5 hes 2 Es eee, 525,000 0 00 





4,710,184 11 00 


GRAND TOTAL ... £11,362,816 10 74 





It will be noted that both coin and notes of one shilling are in cir- 
culation; the issue of the notes was made during the war, when 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining supplies of coin. 


BANKING 

The most common form of ‘“‘banking’’ still used by the African 
peasant is the primitive system of burying his money in the ground 
or hiding it in the grass roof of his hut. This system entails a risk of 
loss and, in recent years, owing to the extended acceptance by Africans 
of currency notes, the possibility of loss has increased, as in addition 
to fire and theft, insect damage to buried and hidden notes has also 
become a risk. It is of course possible, after enquiry into the cir- 
cumstances, for currency which sustains such damage to be exchanged. 

For many years endeavours have been made in various ways to 
persuade the African to take advantage ot the facilities offered by the 
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Post Office Savings Bank. The Bank was used to a considerable 
extent by the Military authorities in connection with the payment 
of gratuities to demobilised African soldiers and 42,550 accounts were 
opened for this purpose with an average deposit of approximately £10 
in each. Many of these accounts have since been closed by the with- 
; drawal of the amounts deposited, but a large number are still being 
operated and it is considered that the scheme has been successful in 
. that many Africans, who would not otherwise have done so, are now 
,.using the Post Office Savings Bank. On 31st August, 1948, 70,052 
depositors had approximately £1,098,830 to their credit, compared with 
‘71,745 depositors with {1,001,958 to their credit at the end of 1947. 
; Commercial banking facilities are afforded by the National Bank 
- of India, Ltd. (with branches at Kampala, Jinja, Mbale and Entebbe), 
, the Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd. (with branches at Kampala, 
. Jinja and Mbale), and Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over- 
‘ seas), Ltd., (with branches at Kampala, Jinja and Mbale). With the 
“exception of the smaller Asian and African shopkeepers, most traders 
.. have an account with one or more of those banks ; almost all European 
~ tesidents, probably the majority of Asians and a fair number of Africans, 
jarticularly Government servants, operate personal banking accounts. 
, The banks occupy a prominent place in the business life of the country 
"and are closely concerned with the import of trade goods and the 
commercial export of the produce of Uganda. 








Chapter 5 : Commerce 


In the past, the fact that Kenya and Uganda form a single unit for 

_ Customs purposes, which means that virtually the whole of the import 
and export trade passes through Mombasa, has resulted in Uganda 

_merchants relying a great deal upon the Kenya importations. But 
to-day there is a growing tendency for direct importations by Uganda 

merchants. This has, during the past two years been particularly 
apparent in the case of cotton piece-good stocks. 

: During the year there was considerable relaxation in imports control 
especially in regard to the U.K. monetary group and certain continental 
countries. In fact imports control as it is to-day resolves itself more 
or less into a currency control, as importations from hard currency 
areas, especially the dollar countries, are still subject to very strict 

- licensing control. This year there was a switch over from the U.S.A. 
and Canada to the U.K. for the main supply of lorries. 

Generally, imports with the exception of certain items of building 
material, have been very satisfactory. The influx of goods not only 
into Uganda but throughout East Africa has enabled favourable con- 
sideration to be given to the removal of price control from many 
ives _But with such items as structural steel, piping and corrugated 
y my plain iron sheets, there is still a shortage necessitating the retention 
r Lae control. In the case of cement, shortages were mainly due to 
- “ack of shipping space from the U.K. and not to the difficulty of supply. 
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Shortages in supplies of building material were such as to justify the; 
expenditure of hard currency for the importation of reasonable: 
quantities of piping, etc. 

There was a definite indication of increased African demand for' 
goods other than cotton piece-goods and the need for a greater variety 
of consumer goods is more apparent than ever. There is also a greater 
demand on the part of the African for bread, butter and sugar. During 
the latter half of the year it was possible to abolish coupon rationing 
of wheaten products, but the necessity still remained for the retention 
of bulk distribution of these items and also of sugar, rice and butter. 
Increased supplies of all these items were obtainable during the year 
due to improved production in the adjoining territories on which, with 
the exception of sugar (of which Uganda is the largest East African 
producer), Uganda is so largely dependent. 

External trade for 1948 was most satisfactory despite the reduced 
quantity of cotton lint available for export. In addition there were 
exports of coffee, sugar, hides and skins, tea, groundnuts, chillies, etc. 
In many instances the quantities exceeded those for 1947. 

Some 30,000 tons of maize were subscribed to the East African 
Cereals Pool in addition to the appreciable quantity retained for in- 
ternal consumption. 

Industrial and mining projects continued to make progress but no 
major development has yet resulted. 

Total imports for this year were {9,999,127 as compared with 
£7,389,301 last year. Total domestic exports, which excludes te- 
exports and exports to Kenya, increased from £11,447,680 last year 
to £14,461,488 this year. Tables of the main imports and exports are 
on pages 37 and 38. 


VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL RE-EXPORTS FOR THE PAST TWO 


YEARS 
1947 1948 
£ £ 

Cotton piece-goods oe oe ose — 11,810 
Manufactures of Base Metals a ats —_* 21,862 
Machinery, etc. Ra, Aes des wl 30,856 
Road Motor Vehicles eas Pa ws 38,525 33, 3 
Tobacco Unmanufactured se —_ 275,196 
Tyres and Tubes, pneumatic 5 aes — 8,688 
Jute Bags and Sacks es te os —_* ‘2a 
Petrol soe aoe — 19,184 
Cycles, not motor sce sey ie — 1,752 
Cotton Blankets fi a Ge ae 29,9760 4,119 
Specie ie Bae ae ay os —* 49 
Kerosene BS he ae see oa — 1,423 
Spirits we we ise ~~ 62 
Iron and Steelware ... ... my ws. 3,600 — 
Building Materials... ae bee ws -I,000 - 


* No figure available. 
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Chapter 6: Production 
AGRICULTURE 


Crop Production 
Cotton 


_ (a) 1947-48 crop. The expectations of a poor crop on account of 
; unfavourable weather conditions, to which reference was made in 
, last year’s report, were fully realised and the total crop amounted to 
nly 170,000 bales. 

() 1948-49 crop. Largely as a result of an intensive campaign for 
- tatly planting which was carried out in all areas, there was a marked 
_ increase in the planted acreage which was estimated at approximately 
155,000 acres, representing an increase of 50 per cent over the acreage 
- of the previous season and approximately 40 per cent over the mean 
_ acreage for the previous five seasons. Growing conditions were good 
and these, together with a considerable improvement in the standard 
of planting, gave every promise of good yields and a crop totalling 
; some 380,000 bales, 
offee 

(a) Native. A record crop was marketed, consisting principally of 
; Robusta coffee. The total quantity of cured coffee of all grades passed 
through the curing works amounted to 31,142 tons, which compares 
. with the next highest total of 24,449 tons obtained in 1946. The 
_ Bugishu Arabica coffee crop totalled 2,996 tons. 
(0) Non-Native. Estimates of acreages supplied by non-native 
| Planters to the Non-Native Coffee Marketing Board showed a revised 


- Acreage under non-native coffee of 15,763 acres. Production for the 
1947-48 season was 3,181 tons. 














Oilseeds 
Marketed production of the principal oilseeds is shown below : 
Crop Tons 
Groundnuts sae sais we 9,824 
Castor Seed... ee aa aon 225 
Flax Seed ia nee ie oie 172 
Sesame om Bes a wie 226 
Shea butter nut ees a ox 533 
Cotton Seed is ae s+ 72,000 
Grains 


(2) Maize. Marketed production totalled 48,876 tons of which 
29,336 tons were exported to the East African Cereals Pool. Buganda 


Province accounted for the bulk of the production with recorded sales 
of 41,875 tons, 


(b) Rice. Marketed Production increased to 1,600 tons as compared 
with 300 to! 


ns for the previous year. This increase however does not 
39 
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indicate an increase in actual production but rather increased disposal 
through normal trade channels as rice is in free supply. 

(c) Millets. A small quantity of millets, principally sorghum millet, 
was sold and recorded sales were 305 tons. 

Pulses 

(a) Soya Beans. As a result of a price increase during the year, 
there was increased planting and sales reached a total of 2,292 tons. 

(6) Mixed Beans. This crop continued to decline in popularity a 
a cash crop and production for sale was less than half that of the 
previous season, with total sales amounting to 1,357 tons. 

(c) Miscellaneous. Owing to remunerative prices, grams of various 
kinds showed an unprecedented increase in production and sales 
totalled 7,167 tons. Sales of other pulse crops were negligible. 
Fibres 

The flax industry in Kigezi received a set-back from unfavourable 
weather conditions and attacks of Pasmo disease. In consequence, 
straw quality was poor and low out-turns of fibre were obtained at 
the factories. 

No developments of note took place in the development of jute 
substitutes, but investigations into the value of local fibres as possible 
jute substitutes were continued. 

The production of sisal continued on the one non-native estate 
growing this crop and output during the year amounted to 1,501 tons. 
Tobacco 

Production of fire-cured tobacco was undertaken on an increased 
scale and a successful extension of the cultivated area was made toa 
portion of Mubende District in Buganda Province. Production o 
cured leaf, the quality of which was satisfactory, totalled 1,284 tons. 
The production of flue-cured leaf expanded as did also nicotine tobacco 
in Kigezi District. Total sales of this latter crop were 741 tons repre 
senting an increase of the order of 60 per cent over the previous year's 
crop. 

Food Crops and Food Supplies 

Despite poor rainfall towards the end of 1947 and delayed spring 
rains in 1948, food production was maintained at a satisfactory level 
in most areas and little supplementary food was withdrawn from the 
East African Cereals Pool to meet shortages. Adequate food reserves 
were also built up, both in the form of stored grain and dried foods and 
as roots in the ground. Only in relatively small local areas were any 
serious food shortages anticipated during the early months of 1949. 


Development Projects 
The Kigezi re-settlement scheme continued to proceed smoothly 
and by the end of the year it was estimated that 10,000 persons had 
moved to the re-settlement areas. A further 3,000 people accompanied 
the settlers in the capacity of helpers during their settlement period 
and it is probable that many of these people will themselves settl 
permanently in the areas. 
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Good progress was made with investigations into the use of 
mechanical implements for African farmers. Considerable demands 
were made on the tractor units which were available for hire during the 
--year and it was not possible to meet all requests for their use. 
Normal agricultural educational activities were resumed at the 
Bukalasa and Serere agricultural training centres and in addition long- 
.:, term administrative courses for chiefs were organised by the Provincial 
‘. Administration at these centres, to which agricultural instruction was 
“added. Agricultural propaganda through the vernacular press was 
‘supplemented by the large-scale: distribution of leaflets on simple 
~ agricultural topics. Guidance to schools was given by the issue, in 
co-operation with the Education Department, of a simple outline of 
land use methods on lands attached to schools. 


VETERINARY 


- Diseases of Livestock 


Rinderpest.- Rinderpest has been endemic in Karamoja District 
~ for many years, but shortage of staff has precluded any action being 
* taken to control it within the district. The activities of the staff 
.. available have been directed towards preventing the spread of the 
disease to the neighbouring large stock producing areas in Teso and 
Mbale Districts, but during the past year infection spread to both 
__ these districts. 

i- Delay in ay saaaae the primary foci of infection in Teso District 

resulted in widespread outbreaks of the disease in cattle before control 
measures could be introduced. It was necessary to prohibit all move- 
ment of cattle and to arrange for the immunisation of the susceptible 

‘ cattle in the infected areas. Approximately 250,000 cattle were 
immunised against rinderpest. 

* Two outbreaks of rinderpest occurred in Mbale District close to 
the Karamoja border, the disease being introduced from the Karamoja 
District by infected game. The immunisation of the susceptible cattle 

- in the infected areas continued up to the end of the year. 

Two outbreaks of rinderpest occurred in the north of West Nile 
District, the disease having been introduced from the Sudan by infected 
game. These outbreaks were dealt with by quarantine measures and 
no further extensions of the disease occurred. 

Two outbreaks of rinderpest occurred in Buganda Province following 
the movement of infected trade cattle from Teso and Karamoja Dis- 
tricts, but these were quickly dealt with and no extensions of the 
disease occurred. 














Tsetse and Trypanosomiasis, Outbreaks of trypanosomiasis oc- 
curred in all districts in the Protectorate. Approximately 73,000 
cattle were inoculated with Dimidium Bromide. Results of treatment 
varied widely. 
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Rabies The West Nile District and Mbale District are rabies 
infected areas. Eight cases of rabies in dogs in the West Nile District 
and one case of rabies in a dog in Mbale District were confirmed during 
the year. 


East Coast Fever continued to take its toll of stock and sporadic 
outbreaks of Anthrax and Blackquarter occurred throughout the Pro- 
tectorate which, in some cases, were controlled by the use of vaccine. 


Marketing of Livestock 

The presence of rinderpest throughout the year in the main stock 
producing areas caused frequent interruptions in the marketing and 
movement of livestock and an acute shortage of meat in the main 
consuming centres, with a consequent increase in prices. 

Early in the year a start was made in exporting cattle from Kara- 
moja District to Kampala but marketing and export were frequently 
interrupted owing to rinderpest. Approximately 5,000 head of cattle 
were exported. It is hoped to increase this number during the coming 
year. The purchase and export of cattle is under the control of the 
Karamoja Native Administration, who have appointed their own 
buyer. In Kampala, the cattle are sold by weight at a fixed price, 
and the profits accruing from the trade revert to the funds of the 
Karamoja Native Administration and so are available for development 
of one of the poorest districts in the country. 

In the more densely populated areas the demand for milk continues 
to exceed the supplies available, and departmental activities are 
directed towards increasing the quantity and improving the quality 
of the milk marketed. Much progress has been made, but it is difficult 
to prevent vendors adding water to milk. 


Improvement and Management of Livestock 

Work continued throughout the year on the Livestock Experimental 
Station, Entebbe, as a centre for nutrition, genetics, and research and 
animal husbandry problems in general. Government has sanctioned | 
the addition of much-needed grazing areas on the Kigungu peninsula, 
totalling approximately 260 acres. The grazing capacity of much of 
this area is at present low. Fertilizer trials are in progress, and obser- 
vation plots to determine the effects of ploughing up and seeding with 
Rhodes grass, with and without lime treatment, are showing consider- 
able promise. 

Progress continues to be made with the introduction of improved 
methods of livestock management and the old communal system of 
herding cattle is quickly dying out. The majority of owners, more 
particularly in theintensive farming areas, are now herding their cattle 
near their homes where housing accommodation is provided for the 
adult cattle and calves. The use of home-grown supplementary food 
stuffs for cattle is very much on the increase. 

At Ngogwe Livestock Improvement Area, enthusiasm on the part — 
of local farmers for improved methods of mixed husbandry continues | 
to be very noticeable. Improvement in methods of management, — 
feeding and selection and in the utilisation of manure are becoming — 
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generally accepted and stock owners are making a real effort in these 
directions. Nearly 500 visitors, African and European, visited the 
area during the year. Additional African assistants have been engaged 
and are undergoing preliminary training in practical field work at 
Negogwe. 

Permanent quarters and a pharmacy have been built for the Assistant 
:: Veterinary Officer in charge of Ngogwe Livestock Improvement Area. 

The pharmacy will provide the base for a thorough investigation into 
.. the disease conditions in the area and an African laboratory assistant 
will be posted there in the near future. 
_ Experimental work on dipping has continued throughout the year 
~ and spraying experiments were also carried out. The Benzine Hexa- 
. chloride Proprietary Dip Gamatox II and D.D.T. Dispersible Powder 
~ Gueserol 33 have been on trial, the latter for a short period only. 
, It now seems clear that under field conditions Gamatox II is unsatis- 
.. factory after about the third or fourth month of use ; as in 1947 the 
effects of this dipping wash were good up to the third month after 
filling the tank, but after that period the wash appeared to have lost 
most of its tickicidal powers. 

During the three months that the D.D.T. Dispersible Powder 
. Gueserol 33 was used, results were satisfactory. The preparation is, 
~ however, expensive and shortage of supplies limited the experiments. 
The early results of spraying with Gamatox II have so far been satis- 
factory, the tick kill exceeding 80 per cent. 

The experimental study of East Coast Fever in the laboratory has 
** continued, and useful data on the pathogenicity of the causal parasite 
~ Theileria parva and on the pathology of the disease have been obtained. 
Further data on the incidence of the various tick species in Uganda 
have been accumulated, but detailed work such as was arranged to 
be carried out in Teso District has been delayed owing to the presence 
of rinderpest in that area. 

Much experimental work on Antrycide was carried out, chiefly in 
collaboration with Dr. Davey of the I.C.I. The morphological study 
of the various trypanosomes was continued. 
































TSETSE FLY CONTROL 

South Busoga, Eastern ‘Province 

The cutting of a barrier clearing from the Leper Settlement at 
- Buluba to join the main sleeping sickness clearing at Batambogwe 
“was completed at the end of August. This clearing is 1,000 yards 
. broad and 3 miles long. A tsetse survey was completed which estab- 
lished that no appreciable change had taken place in the density and 
- distribution of Glossina palpalis and G. pallidipes since the .urvey 
. done in 1944. The work in this area stopped at the end of September 

and the staff was transferred elsewhere. 
- Kyagwe, Buganda 
: The anticipated advance of G. pallidipes in a south and south- 
« westerly direction from Bulemezi and particularly from Bugerere did 
: not materialize, and in the light of information gained from intensive 
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survey work it was decided to modify the very comprehensive measure: 
being taken. 
Bugerere, Buganda 

Towards the end of the year tsetse surveys were started in Bugerere 
to determine the density and distribution of G. pallidipes in that area. 
The purpose of this work was to confirm the belief that no real threat 
to Kyagwe was likely to materialize from the advance of G. pallidipes 
from Bugerere and as a preliminary to the reclamation of Bugerere. 
North Buruli, Buganda 

The work of driving back the two species of tsetse—G. morsitans 
and G. pallidipes—continued. The measures taken have been entirely 
successful. The advance of these two species of tsetse has been halted 
and the fly-line driven back some 20 miles until it is now within 10 
miles of the natural barrier formed by Lake Kyoga and the Nile. 
Intensive survey of the area has disclosed an association of tsetse . 
with thicket that suggests measures that may result in the quick 
extermination of the tsetses in North Buruli. 
Koki, Masaka District, Buganda 

In view of the possible threat to the Masaka District from Koki 
by G. morsitans the tsetse situation has been watched by means of 
periodical tsetse surveys. Except for a survey done in March, 1947, _ 
recent surveys have failed to disclose tsetses in the area. During 
September, 1948, a field officer spent 12 days under canvas in the centre _ 
and south of the area making a very thorough survey. Although 
game especially buffalo were very numerous and physical conditions | 
were suitable, no tsetses were found. Arrangements are now being 
made to place a small test herd in the area. 
South Ankole, Western Province 

The 35 mile long road barrier clearing between Lyantonde and 
mile 10 on the Mbarara road has been kept up. So also has the rela- 
tively small clearing which protects the Veterinary Stock Farm from 
contact with tsetses in the masha area to the south. Three de-fiying 
houses and one fly picket have been working in the area during the 
year. During November an area of thicket and heavy bush 4 miles 
long and } mile broad was cut out in the Lubaya area. The purpose 
of this work was to remove the G. morsitans from that area. The 
work was done in conjunction with the experimental reclamation 
being undertaken a little further south by the East African Tsetse 
Reclamation Department of the High Commission. It is too early yet 
to judge the results of the Lubaya clearings and it is realised that 
more work may have to be done later to eradicate the tsetses in that 
area. 
North Ankole, Western Province 

Hunting has been going on in the Ibanda area for some time but it 
was thought that insufficient was known about the tsetse position 
there to enable the results of the hunting to be appraised and it was 
felt that the hunting might, in fact, aggravate the situation. A Field 
Officer will be posted to North Ankole early in the New Year with 
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instructions to survey the area thoroughly and furnish data which will 
enable an accurate appreciation of the situation to be made. 





_ Ruzumbura County, Kigezi District, Western Province 

During the latter part of the year a survey was made of the Bugangale 
area of Ruzumbura with a view to opéning up sufficient tsetse-free 
grazing and water to enable the settlers who have moved from Kabale 
_to keep livestock. The result of the survey is most encouraging and 
“it is intended to begin active reclamation measures early in the New 

Year which will, it is expected, release about 10,000 acres of grazing 
" for an expenditure of less than {100. 





Labwor, Karamoja District, Northern Province 

A field officer was posted to this area in February. It is hoped to 

- prevent the spread of G. morsitans to the grazing grounds of North 

..Teso from the hill features of Labwor (which are themselves situated 

- in south-west Karamoja) by eradicating the foci of tsetses believed 
to exist in those hills. The work accomplished so far has clarified 
the oo situation and enabled suggestions for reclamation to be 
. Made, 











Lolelia, Karamoja District, Northern Province 

The work being undertaken in this District is the reclamation of the 
2, - tribal grazing grounds of the Dodoth and Jie sections of the Karamoja 
tribe. The method used to date is a form of discriminatory clearing 
which was successful in Northern Rhodesia under different vegetational 
conditions. The method as applied in Karamoja has resulted in an 
«impressive drop in the density of G. morsitans in the area in which it 
has been applied, but it would appear that supplementary and more 
drastic measures of bush clearing will have to be taken before total 
elimination of the tsetses can be achieved. The eradication of G. 
morsitans from the area in which operations are now being conducted 
will remove tsetses in part only from the tribal grazing grounds. 
Operations on a larger scale than at present being undertaken will be 
De and surveys and other means of assessing the tsetse position 
in the area of future operations are now being employed. 


Lagile, Acholi District, Northern Province 
The advance of G. morsitans from the north-east towards the grazing 
8tounds of Lango and Teso was halted in 1947. During the year under 
Teview G. morsifans has been evicted from much of the country it 
_over-ran before its advance was halted. Tsetse surveys which have 
"been done ahead of reclamation measures have disclosed concentrations 
of tsetses within a relatively restricted area. Future operations will 
be designed to exploit to the fullest the information made available 
these surveys and it is hoped in the coming year to remove all 
possibility of any future threat to the Lango and Teso grazing grounds 
and to establish a permanent defence line. When this has been done 
_tsetse control work in this area can be closed down and staff released 
‘for work elsewhere in the Protectorate. 


G 
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FORESTRY 
The improved staff position in 1947 was maintained in 1948, and 
at the end of the year there was only one vacancy in the establishment. 
Satisfactory progress can be recorded on development projects. The 
vear’s plan for new fuel plantations was fulfilled, a good start was 
made in softwood planting, and the two specialist officers, ecologist 
and forest engineer, visualised in the Development Plan, were appoint- 
ed. The revision of this Plan during the year, allows the Forest 
Department a total of approximately £186,000 for use in the eight 
years 1949-56 in respect of general expansion and various development 
schemes. This sum is additional to an average annual allotment of 
approximately £63,160 for maintaining existing activities. It has 
been approved that the development allocation of £186,000 may be 
spent as follows : 


General expansion (including provision for specialist 





staff) aes Ae <i 26,000 
Housing and equipment a te une ++» 16,700 
Research contributions sy vee ws «+» 18,900 
Softwood timber plantations ... ses wae ++. 28,000 
Fuel planting eee Si: eect esa ..» 61,900 
Anti-malarial plantations (maintenance)... sss 34,500 

£186,000 





Hardwood timber planting schemes are covered by normal recurrent 
expenditure, so that there is no provision under development for hard- 
wood planting. 

Altogether over 760 acres of new Government pole and fuel plan-, 
tations were established, including 464 acres near Kampala; in, 
addition Native Administration plantations were extended by 1,092 
acres, this figure including 972 acres of Eucalyptus plantation pur- 
chased by the Busoga Native Administration from a sugar company, 
for the supply of fuel to Jinja. Approximately 300 acres of fuel{! 
plantations were clear-felled and replanted during the year. " 

In the sphere of timber planting, 2,190 acres of exploited mahogany 
forest were enriched by the line-planting of mahogany. In Buganda,’ 
290 acres of compensatory mahogany plantation were planted in; 
exploited lake-shore forest : they contain 110 mahoganies to the acre. i 
The departmental Chlorophora (muvule) plantations in Lango and: 
Acholi were extended by 164 acres and the Cypress softwood planta-it 
tions in Western Uganda by 138 acres. ki 

An announcement on forest policy was made by His Excellency 
the Governor in June. This also contained directions on implementa ¢i 
tion as a result of which Madi Sub-District, Kigezi District, Bunyorog 
District, and the Bugishu area of Mbale District was officially declared,y: 
towards the end of the year, to possess adequate forest estates. Revenvel 
from forest produce on unreserved land in these districts now goes t0 j 
the Native Administration concerned. : 
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The percentage of forest reserves in the Western Province was 
“increased from 10-6 per cent of the land and swamp area to 11-7 per 
“sent: the overall figure for the Protectorate rose from 7-5 per cent to 
“7.7 per cent. 

- In October, timber control was abolished in Uganda. As a result, 

the Export of Timber Ordinance of 1934 immediately came into force 
again, and was strengthened by the new Export of Timber Rules, 
1948 (replacing those of 1935). The new Rules provide that no timber 
shall be exported unless it has been graded by an official grader and 
ue as fulfilling the required standards of one of five quality 
yrades, 

Central forest reserves and public lands yielded 13,990 tons of 
cimber ; private land yielded 5,440 tons. Corresponding figures for 
(947 were 19,677 tons and 6,144 tons. 

The approximate distribution of this timber was as follows : 





Per cent, 

CivilGovernments_... oF Sek | 
Military ace oe ay Dee 15 
Public (Uganda and Kenya) ste 56 
Export Overseas ead Ses mee 6 
100 








FISHERIES 

' The creation of an organisation to control and to guide the develop- 
nent of the Protectorate’s fisheries is proceeding. One officer, who 
as combined the duties of Fisheries Officer and Fish Culturist, has 
en at work during the whole year in the Lakes Edward-George region. 
. second Fisheries Officer arrived in August, and has been posted to 
ake Albert. 

The price of fish generally is still rising, and an increasing demand 
ot smoked fish from the Belgian Congo, where it commands a price 
£ {90 per ton as compared with £50 for salted, has stimulated poaching 
1 Lake George to an alarming extent although it had virtually ceased 
t the end of 1947. 

At a conservative estimate the annual value of the Uganda fisheries 

not less than £250,000. The continued general shortage of nets has 
versely affected fishing. 

Methods of fish culture and fish farming best suited to local require- 
ents are being investigated. 

Fishing in extensive coastal areas of Lake Victoria has continued 
be seriously curtailed on account of sleeping sickness restrictions. 

The crocodile industry in Lake Kyoga has passed its zenith; not 
ily has production dropped, but the average size has decreased 
msiderably, From August to November the annual campaign 
‘ainst the female crocodiles on the Lake Victoria breeding grounds 
as successfully carried out by members of the African staff. 

Work has proceeded at the Kampala Technical School with a view 

the development of a simple and inexpensive fishing craft, superior 
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to those now in use but still capable of being produced by African 
craftsmen working among their own people. Various types have bee 
built and tested and they have aroused considerable interest not only 
among fishermen, but also among pupils in training at the school who 
regard boat building as a possible future career. 

The Lake Victoria Fisheries Service, an inter-territorial organisation 
which is to assume control and development of the Lake Victoria 
fisheries, has begun to function, though it is still in the very early 
stages of formation. Uganda's officer has arrived, but is employed 
for the present on the Tanganyika side of the lake. He will be moved 
to Uganda as soon as the necessary accommodation can be provided 
at Entebbe. 

The Uganda Fish Marketing Corporation, Ltd., a public utility 
company with a capital of £50,000, in which the Protectorate Govern- 
ment holds the majority of shares, was incorporated in October. The 
Corporation plans to operate in Lakes Kyoga, Albert, George, Edward 
and other small inland waters but not, for the present, in Lake Victoria. 
The objects of the Corporation are to organise the marketing of fish 
and other lake products so that African fishermen will benefit from a 
steady long-term market for their catch at an assured price. There 
will be no interference with actual fishing. 


MINING 

With the exception of gold, mineral production for 1948 has ex- 
ceeded that of the previous year and mica and bismuth were exported 
for the first time since 1945 and 1944 respectively. 

The figures for raw gold production have been decreasing since 1938 
when 23,572 troy ozs. (valued at £146,286) were exported, except in 
1942 when a slight increase was shown over the 1941 figures. In 1948 
only 1,315 troy oz. of raw gold were exported, yielding 1,158 troy ozs. 
of fine gold valued at £10,056. There is no likelihood of increased 
production unless the price of gold is raised or a production bonus is 
paid. With the increased cost of production the yield is such that 
only an increase in price will make its mining paying. Several gold 
producers have turned their attention, during the year to base metals, 
and one reputable mining concern has surrendered two gold exclusive 
prospecting licences, covering in all approximately 80 square miles, 
because results were poor ; had the price been favourable prospecting 
might have continued. It is regrettable that the company operating 
the only gold reef area in this territory, in the Eastern Province, has had 
to close down owing to lack of funds. Development on underground 
work had been continuing for the past five years, and it is somewhat 
disheartening to learn that it had to be abandoned when reports 
indicated that production might be commenced in the near future. 
Such an area cannot be left dormant and active measures to interest 
other concerns in the project are being taken. 

Although production figures for wolfram (tungsten ore) show at 
increase, the exports are lower than in the previous year. Thisis mainly 
due to the drop in price from approximately Shs. 130/- per unit to 
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Shs. 100/- or less. Miners were reluctant to sell at the low price as 
" ‘they were confident that such prices would not continue and, in fact, 
their belief was correct. Wolfram production in this territory is 
promising and there is every indication of better results to follow. Two 
* mining leases for wolfram covering one square mile each for periods of 

_.15 years have been approved, and one further lease is now under 
‘consideration. This progress in wolfram mining is an indication of 
the tich nature of the ground and the good quality of the mineral. 

On analysis it is found that the wolfram produced from the south- 
“west of the Protectorate should be more correctly described as 
. “Ferberite.”” 

“Mica appears on the export list for the first time since 1945. A 

location covering approximately 38 acres is current in the Northern 
~ Province where this mineral is produced and then exported to Dar-es- 
. In 1945 12,320 Ib. of mica were produced, valued at £1,535. 
“In August and November 1948 two consignments were effected totalling 

*' 4361 lb. valued at £740. “There is reason to believe that 1949 pro- 
duction may equal that of 1945. 

Production of the remaining minerals, i.e. tin, galena, beryl and 
bismuth have shown a marked improvement. The increase in price 
of tin from {509 to £559 per ton and the slight improvement in labour 

conditions has been responsible for an increase of 48 tons over the 
1947 figure of 211 tons. 
_, , Galena and beryl have been increased from 5 and 18 tons respectively 
to 17 and 39 tons, The former was exported to Kenya and Antwerp 
and the latter to the Ministry of Supply. There are indications that 
_, Usmuth production will increase. Only 3 tons were produced in 
+ 1944 but in 1948 the export figure was 6 tons. The pegging, recently, 
of several bismuth locations is evidence that this mineral will be 
Produced and rted in greater quantity. It is known that one 
miner has pegged a particularly rich area. 
sf tsPecting for copper in the Kilembe District still continues, but 
ints obtained from diamond drilling have not given sufficient 
ication as to the value and concentration of the copper bearing 

Posits. Prospecting is now being continued underground and the 
te gi made by Tanganyika Concessions Ltd. are being 
op Phosphate was produced in 1948 due to lack of a market. At 

ead of 1947 about 3,000 tons of phosphate were on hand and 
youment could not assume further responsibility in keeping the 
inten’ unless a further firm market was forthcoming. As stated 
to 247 Teport several concerns were interested in the deposits but 
of co Tesulted from negotiations. Further, the possibility 
porphste eat Scheme in Tanganyika making use of Uganda 
3l0 store ell through, althcugh the 3,000 tons of ground phosphate 

aad purchased by them. However, delivery has not been 
we} Chasers ae stock remains to be disposed of on behalf of the pur- 
for the fuse ents are now being conducted in Eldoret (Kenya) 
ing of the phosphate with Magadi soda to obtain silico- 
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phosphate, and if these experiments prove successful, it is probable 
that production will be resumed. 

The phosphate is to be the subject of long-range experiments both 
in dressing and chemicalisation with a view to future production of 
phosphorus and its compounds by electrical furnace methods. 

Vermiculite and iron ore are both still in the public eye, particularly 
the former. These minerals occur in a closed area of the Eastem 
Province and, therefore, no prospecting by the public can be under- 
taken. It is possible that further progress in the case of vermiculite 
may be made by granting a Special Exclusive Prospecting Licence 
under Section 14(1) of the Mining Ordinance, 1949. Iron ore witha 
low content of titanium is still being prospected for by the Geological 
Department. 

Building lime, white wash and quick lime continue to be produced 
in the Western and Eastern Provinces of the Protectorate. The total 
tonnage made available during the year was 2,374 tons, an increase 
of 505 tons over the previous year. Production is used in the country. 

Apart from one ton of wolfram produced from Mailo land, mining 
on private land does not appear to have made much progress; at 
least, no exports of minerals from such areas have been effected, 
though production may have taken place. 

Headway was made during the year in the revision of the mining 
laws and these, having been brought up to date, were promulgated 
in early 1949. The Mining Royalty Regulations are now in force by 
which a miner may, in certain circumstances, pay a 15 per cent tax 
on his profits instead of the flat 5 per cent royalty on preeuesad It 
is hoped that these Regulations will bring some measure of relief, 
particularly to the small individual miner, and allow of low grade 
deposits being worked. The Mining Safety Regulations are now 
under revision. 

Royalty assessed during 1948 amounted to £8,373, showing an 
increase of £2,465 over the actual royalty collected in 1947. In general 
mining during 1948 has progressed satisfactorily. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
Co-operative development has made steady progress throughout 
the year. The number of societies with which the Department is in 
touch increased by about a hundred during the year. There are now 
over 250 societies of various types, more than half of which are agricul- 
tural marketing societies situated in Buganda. The number of regis- 
tered societies has increased from 2 to 26 made up of 
17 Agricultural Societies (includes tie Uganda Growers’ 
Co-operative Union Ltd.) 
6 Traders’ Supply Societies 
~ 1 Consumer Store 
1 Co-operative Dairy, and 
1 Thrift Society. 
A number of others have reached a stage of development which 
should enable them to be registered in the near future. 
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In September the Uganda Growers’ Co-operative Union, Limited, 
which was formed in 1935, was presented with its Certificate of Regis- 
tration by the Acting Governor. By the end of the year it had 50 

- primary societies affiliated to it, of which 14 were registered. Its 

» main activity was in maize marketing and it handled over 3,000 tons 

: of the Buganda crop (10 per cent of the total). 

A condition antecedent to the registration of the Union was that a 
time limit of six months should be imposed, within which unregistered 
"affiliated societies should achieve registration or cease to be members 

otthe Union. They will, of course, be eligible for re-admission when 
registered. While this will undoubtedly result in a temporary re- 
duction of the Union’s scope in 1949, it is in accordance with the 
Department's declared policy of proceeding slowly on proven co-opera- 
tive lines. That the educational work of the Department is yielding 

- Tesults in this respect is shown by the fact that the Union in general 
red unanimously passed a resolution affirming adherence to this 
Policy. 

Towards the conversion of the Bugishu Coffee Scheme to a co-opera- 
tive basis, three primary societies of coffee growers were registered 
and a European officer was temporarily posted to Mbale for the last 
quarter of the year. Staff shortages necessitated his withdrawal at 
the end of the year, and it is to be regretted that it is unlikely that 

full-scale operations can be renewed in this fruitful area until well 
on in 1949. 

: The traders’ supply societies were, in many cases, able to purchase 
trade goods not only from wholesalers but also directly from importers. 
Several consumer stores and co-operative dairies are operating success- 

‘fully, but the activities of fishing societies are at present limited to 

: the co-operative purchase of fishing gear. 

Despite a series of adverse circumstances which prevented more 
cthan three of an approved establishment of five European officers 
-ffom being on duty at the same time, a notable improvement in the 

standard of book-keeping was effected. This was due largely to the 
organisation of four courses which were held at Kampala, Bukalasa 
and at the Bubulu Coffee Factory which were attended by depart- 
mental staff, officers and employees of some forty societies, in particular 
of traders’ supply and agricultural societies. Except for a small part 
of the year the establishment of African assistants was kept filled; 
two of the senior members proceeded to the United Kingdom to attend 
3 six-months’ course at the Co-operative College, Loughborough, from 
October, 1948 to April, 1949. 


HYDROLOGICAL SURVEY 
The new department recently formed to collect hydrological data 
n Uganda has set up about 15 gauging sites at various rivers in the 
Protectorate. Discharge observations are also being recorded at 
nost of these sites and detailed records are now being opened con- 
zAining the information collected. In addition, a start has been made 
m swamp reclamation. In Kigezi District, a couple of swamps have 
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already been partly drained and cultivation started. These are still 
in the process of development and further work on them is proceeding. 
Experiments have been started on the Kawanda Swamp to measure 
shrinkage, sub-soil, water levels, etc. 


Chapter 7: Social Services , 
EDUCATION 


The total estimated expenditure on education in 1948 was £491,218, 
as against £366,012 for 1947. This was divided among the chief races 
of the Protectorate as follows : 


£ 
General Administration ... weet tase 26,386 
African Education ees en ss 322,591 
Indian Education fs dis 2 48,276 
Goan Education oe Sue ee 3,353 
European Education... ae aay 6,585 
Miscellaneous i 2,896 

Of this sum capital grants for schools account ‘for: 

£ 
Africans... an ae bok an 22,859 
Indian a ee oe ves ee 15,440 


African 
Note: A sub-grade school has two classes. 

A vernacular school has three or four classes. 

A primary school is any school which has not more than six 
classes. 

A secondary school takes pupils who have successfully passed 
their first six years of education in a primary school. Junior 
secondary schools have a 3-year course, and senior secondary 
schools have a 6-year course. 

Vernacular teachers are qualified to teach in the first four 
primary classes. i 

Primary teachers are qualified to teach in all six primary 
classes. 

Makerere teachers (old type) are qualified to teach in junior. 
secondary classes 

Makerere satiait Pasi type) are qualified to teach in senior ; 
secondary class 

Primary Schools. In os there were 1,283 grant-aided schools in | 
the Protectorate, 1,235 mission-owned, 41 Muslim schools, 5 aise 
a Native Administration and Local Education Authority, and 2 under 
the Protectorate Government, a Police school and a Prison school.: 
In these schools an approximate total of 110,800 boys and 31,500 girls ; 
were studying. The “bush” schools, that is one or two class mission | 
schools not aided by Government, probably contained about the same 
number of pupils. As the eagerness of parents to obtain education for - 
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; their children increases, more and more children are entering school 
F at the age of 6-7. This means that districts where there is only a 
: four-class school will be faced with the problem of absorbing into the 
‘| community school leavers of 10-11 years old, and that even pupils 
| leaving full primary schocls will only be 12-13 years old and so unable 
{ to enter a technical school, a teacher training college or a hospital 

“fj training school. The need for post-primary classes, probably of a 

vocational nature, is becoming acute. 

§ The finances of all primary schools and of training colleges which train 

\ teachers for work at the primary levels are now entirely controlled by 
yi the Local Education Authorities. The Protectorate Government 

pays them the necessary salary grant, fees are intended to meet running 

expenses, and Native Administrations have to defray capital costs. 
Teacher Training Colleges. Teacher training at the primary levels 

Temains in the hands of the missions, except for Kasawo Training 

College, which is owned by Government. Hitherto this has been a 

‘} centre run primarily for vernacular (four class) Muslim teachers and 

{it has been in charge of a Makerere-trained African. Preparations 

were made in 1948 to convert it into a primary teacher-training centre 

(one training teachers for all the first six classes) under a European 

education officer. The African ex-principal was attached to the 

provincial education staff of Buganda with a special mandate to look 
after Muslim education at all levels. 
At the beginning of the year the Church Missionary Society opened 

a Women’s Vernacular Teachers’ Training Centre at Kabale for 

students from Kigezi and Ankole. This is to replace the one at 

Mbarara, which was closed in 1947. The total of vernacular centres 

for women is now 11, and for men 17. In three of the men’s centres 

a few women students are admitted. Primary centres which use 

English as the medium of instruction number 8 for men and 7 for 

» women. At the beginning of the year Government opened a Junior 

Secondary Teacher Training College at Nyakasura, Fort Portal, with 
an enrolment of 15 students who had reached Secondary VI standard, 
but had not gone on to Makerere College. The course here is to last 
for two years and successful students will be on the same salary scales 
as “old type” Makerere students. 

The total output of teachers for 1948 was 544, 441 from vernacular 
centres, 95 from primary centres, and 8 from Makerere College. Two 
women graduated from Makerere College, the first to have completed 
the full academic and. professional courses. Both are now teaching 

_ in senior seondary schools. 

‘Secondary Schools. The total number of junior and senior grant- 
: aided secondary schools in 1948 was 47. Of these 28 are boys’ 


5 





ie 


. Schools, g for girls only, and ro co-educational. Allare mission owned, 
{ except one Muslim junior secondary school near Kampala, the demon- 
‘stration school attached to Makerere College, and the Government 
+ school at Nyakasura, Fort Portal, a school where a practical bias is 
{ given to the syllabus and the pupils are especially trained in estate 
work. In addition to all these, there are three registered private 
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junior secondary schools, one for boys only, and two co-educational 
ones. The normal end of a pupil's first three years in a secondary | 
school is the junior secondary leaving examination. This year there 
were 968 candidates of whom 563 passed. The number of pupils | 
taking this examination has quadrupled in the last five years; and 
the standard of work in both mathematics and English, now the only 
two subjects examined by outside examiners, has markedly improved. 
The goal of the three senior secondary years is now either Cambridge 
School Certificate or the Uganda senior secondary commercial | 
examination, while the chosen few enter Makerere College. This 
year 22 boys sat for the Senior Secondary Commercial Examination | 
and 17 won the certificate. For the first time a girl student sat for 
this examination ; she passed well. The Cambridge School Certificate 
examination was taken by 130 Africans, 3 girls and 127 boys, of whom 

1 girl and 83 boys passed. 

General. During the year 21 African students were studying over- 
seas with Government Scholarships. Four of these returned home, 
one being the first Muganda to graduate at Cambridge University. 
He obtained an honours degree in Geography. Nine scholars went 
overseas for the first time, one of them a woman who is taking courses 
at the Department of Education, Oxford. 

The Education Department is now insisting that a teacher-training 
centre must do some useful community work if its students are 
to be accepted for examination. This community work may be of 
many kinds, from building stores and making bridges to running | 
scout troops and taking adult literacy classes. Many centres do take 
these classes in their local areas and considerable interest has been 
aroused, both among teachers and learners. Statistics of those who 
actually become literate are of course not available, but the efforts of 
these student teachers are a useful supplement to the efforts of the 
workers of the Social Welfare Department. Education Officers are 
also co-operating with the Social Welfare Officers in running well- 
attended evening classes in Kampala, which impart technical know- 
ledge, as well as general education. to those who have already 
left school. 

The East African Literature Bureau and the Uganda African 
Literature Committee have set up joint offices at Mengo and are con- 
cerned with circulating libraries, production ‘of text-books and 
periodicals, establishment of agreed orthographies, etc. They are also 
helping with the printing of educational books and are now printing 
new African primary syllabuses (one volume). The efforts of teachers 
and others who are writing vernacular books are being stimulated and 
co-ordinated by the Bureau and they are encouraging, particularly, 
writing in the five dominant vernaculars which Government recognises 
in the Protectorate. The Government has at long last been able to 
approve a revised orthography for Luganda. Examinations are 
already being set with the new spelling and, in 1950, the Cambridge 
Syndicate is making its use compulsory for all pupils taking Luganda 
as a subject in the School Certificate. 
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: The Advisory Council on African Education has now settled the 
- vexed question of the teaching of English in primary schools. At the 
- beginning of 1948 the position was that in the primary schools English 
could not, except in rare cases, be used as the medium of instruction 
and normally could be taught only in the fifth and sixth classes. 
Africans interpreted this policy as an effort to stop their progress ; 
so to avoid this it was decided that mission-owners might arrange 
. to have English taught by any qualified teacher to any class, provided 
Government inspectors were satisfied that the general work of the 
school did not suffer thereby. The prohibition on the use of English 
as a medium of instruction remains. 
: Asian 
: This year saw further progress in the building and laying out of 
- the grounds of the new secondary school at Jinja. The Government 
Indian School at Mbale entered, for the first time, a group for the 
Indian junior secondary leaving examination. The total number 
cf candidates for this examination were 161 boys and 55 girls, of whom 
88 boys and 31 girls were successful. In the Cambridge School 
» Certificate examination 21 boys and 3 girls were successful and there 
were 8 failures. 
The total enrolment of pupils in Indian schools, Government-owned 
and aided, was as follows : 





No.of No.of No. of No. of 
Schools Boys Girls Teachers 


z Government Primary we a3. 976 651 45 

: Government Secondary ... 3 581 180 39 

: Indian Public (Primary) ... 39 1,292 1,222 79 
H. H. Aga Khan Primary ... 33 756 754 55 
H. H. Aga Khan Secondary 3 147 83 


9 
All three Goan schools are Government owned and all three have 
primary classes only. For secondary education Goan children attend 
‘ the Indian schools. The buildings of the school at Entebbe were 
* condemned at the beginning of the year as unsafe, and the school has 
~ met all the year at the Goan Institute. At the end of the year it was 
decided that a new school building was not necessary, but that ex- 
: tensive repairs and alterations must be done to the old one. 
_The total enrolment in the Goan schools was 253, 126 boys and 127 
- girls. There were 1x teachers on the permanent staff, one European 
‘woman and the rest Goans. Two teachers from the permanent staff 
of the Government Indian schools, a graduate man and woman, went 
to the United Kingdom with Government bursaries to study modern 
- €ducational methods, especially in English teaching, at the London 
- “astitute of Education. 
“= Ewropean 
The growth in numbers of children of school age, noted in 1947, 
—_ Continued in 1948. The Entebbe and Jinja kindergartens, grant- 
== ded schools for children up to the age of 8 years, had 30 pupils and 
¥) pupils on their books respectively. During the year the pupils in 
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the Government Primary School in Kampala numbered 95 children, 
with an age range of 6 to 12 years. Extensions to the Kampala school 
buildings came into use at the beginning of the year, but the school is 
again full to the limits of its available space. At the beginning of the 
year the Kenya Government said that they could no longer admit 
Uganda children into their primary schools and that they could give 
no guarantee of places in their secondary schools. Actually no Uganda 
child of suitable academic attainments failed to gain a place in the 
Kenya Government secondary schools, but the proportion of children 
attending Kenya private schools rose considerably. The final figures 
for the third term of the year were : 


Kenya Private Govt. Primary Govt. Secondary 
Schools Schools Schools 
Boys... 40 45 34 


Girls... 67 33 2I 
The total number of pupils in Kenya schools was therefore 240 and, 
in addition, there were about 10 Uganda children attending the little 
C.M.S. school at Kabale (established for children of Ruanda mission- 
aries), and some 21 children, mostly in up-country stations, taking 
the Tanganyika Correspondence Course. 


HEALTH 
Staff 

Owing to the difficulties of recruiting European staff, it was not 
possible to maintain authorised strengths in the professional and 
technical divisions of the Medical Department during 1948. In con- 
sequence the existing staff has been under a heavy strain and little 
material expansion in departmental activities can be reported. 
Hospital Services 

Eighteen district hospitals (including the central hospital at Mulago) 
and five rural hospitals continued to be maintained ce the year. 
All, except four of the smaller district units and all five rural units, 
were under the direct supervision of European Medical Officers ; the 
remainder were in charge of Asian sub-assistant surgeons or African 
assistant medical officers. 

A few new rural dispensaries and maternity centres were built by 
the Native Administrations. In view of the responsibilities of the 
Medical Department for their staffing and maintenance, it has been 
necessary to emphasise the necessity of equating expansion of rural 
dispensary services to that of the resources of the Department. The 
popularity amongst native communities of curative services continues 
to grow, and it is not always easy to convince them that the building 
of new dispensaries must necessarily keep in step with the available 
facilities for staffing and maintaining them with reasonable efficiency. 

Preliminary hospital statistics indicate that 97,452 persons 
were admitted to Government hospitals as in-patients and 875,296 
were treated as out-patients. The corresponding figures for 1947 
were nuts 848 in-patients and 785,717 out-patients. Malaria, the 
venereal diseases and diseases of the skin, cellular tissues and bones 
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and organs of locomotion are by far the commonest ailments treated 
in hospital, although the pneumonias continue to head the list of 
killing diseases. Malnutrition, usually in the form of ill-defined and 
aetiologically obscure syndromes, is believed to be widespread in the 
Protectorate, particularly amongst the immigrant labouring classes, 
but its prevalence is not revealed by hospital statistics. 

Communicable Diseases 

No epidemic of a major communicable disease occurred during the 
year. In comparison with 1947, notifications of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis declined from 2,360 to 594; sleeping sickness from 107 
to 54 and smallpox (all variola minor) from 388 to 192. A noteworthy 
event was the absence of any recorded case of plague. Nevertheless, 
the primitive standards of housing and sanitation of the mass of the 
native population gives no cause for complacency in respect of this 
disease and it is necessary to continue to exercise the utmost vigilance 
to detect and deal with any future outbreaks. 

The Inter-territorial Leprologist, Dr. Ross Innes, completed during 
the year a Protectorate-wide survey of the incidence of leprosy and 
presented a valuable report with recommendations on the organisation 
of anti-leprosy measures. Of an estimated total of upwards of 100,000 
cases of leprosy in the Protectorate only about 3,000 are at present 
under treatment and observation at existing leprosy institutions, the 
majority of which are residential. Recommendations were made and 
have been accepted, inter-alia, for the organisation of systematic out- 
patient treatment of leprosy cases at Government hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, associated with appropriate propaganda measures. 

The post of territorial Leprologist has been included in the 1949 
Estimates and funds have been provided for the purchase of an appre- 
ciable quantity of the new drug, sulphetrone, of which promising 
results have been reported elsewhere. 

School Hygiene 

With the appointment during the year of a lady medical officer 
attached to the Office of the Senior Medical Officer of Health, Kampala, 
it was possible to institute a regular system of medical supervision of 
all school children, embracing all communities in Kampala. 

Labour 

Despite staffing difficulties, a senior medical officer was seconded 
to the Labour Department early in the year. This appointment has 
Tesulted in a most welcome impetus to the medical aspects of labour 
welfare during the year under review. 

Training of A fricans 
From the Medical School, Mulago, four Africans passed the final 
examinations for the Diploma of Medicine (East African), three of 
ese being natives of Uganda and one ot Tanganyika. 
In addition to the Nurses Training School at Mulago Hospital, 
tee Government training institutions are maintained at Masaka, 
lire and Mbale, for the training of African males as medical assistants, 
wursing orderlies, assistant health inspectors and hygiene orderlies. 
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From the maternity and nurses’ training schools conducted by the 
Church Missionary Society and the Catholic Franciscan Order, a high 
proportion of candidates qualified as midwives and nurses, many of 
whom passed into Government service. 

Building 

In 1948, work was completed on extensions to the Mental Hospital, 
Mulago. Quarters to house 60 African nurses are being erected at 
Mulago Hospital. A complete new X-ray department was installed 
at the European and Asian Hospitals, Kampala. Ancillary buildings 
were constructed at Jinja and Fort Portal Hospitals and additional 
temporary office accommodation was provided at Medical Head- 
quarters, Entebbe. 

For financial reasons the proposal to build a new African Hospital 
at Mulago had to be abandoned. Instead, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State, it has been decided to improve and extend the 
existing hospital in order to provide the facilities required for a teaching 
hospital more nearly approaching United Kingdom standards. Capital 
and recurrent expenditure for this purpose has been included in the 
development plan for the Medical Department. 


Research Organisations 

The voluntary withdrawal of the International Health Division of 
the Rockefeller Foundation from control of the Yellow Fever Research 
Institute was to have taken place at the end of the year, but has been 
postponed for a further 12 months owing to difficulties in recruitment 
of British staff. The generosity of the Foundation in agreeing to 
direct the activities of the Institute for a further year is gratefully 
acknowledged, as is the decision to permit Dr. S. F. Kitchen of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to serve as Director until the end of the year, 
by which time it is expected that the new Director appointed by the 
Colonial Medical Research Committee will have arrived. Dr. K. C. 
Smithburn, late Director of the Institute, left the Protectorate towards 
the end of the year. The close and friendly co-operation maintained 
by him and his staff with this Department will be remembered with 
gratitude and pleasure. 

Investigations into the practical application of the newer insecticides 
were continued at the Colonial Insecticide Research Unit under the 
direction of Mr. K. S. Hocking. 


Medical Visitors 

Three members of the Nuffield Foundation Panel of Medical Visitors 
visited the Protectorate during the year, namely Professor T. H. 
Davey, Dr. G. L. M. McElligot and Professor A. A. Moncrieff, recog- 
nised authorities on tropical hygiene, veneriology and child health 
respectively. These visits were most stimulating and have been much 
appreciated. 

Dr. B. de Meillon of the Entomological Division of the South African 
Institute of Medical Research visited the Protectorate in connection 
with the incidence of Simulium, the vector of onchoceriasis which is 
so prevalent in parts of the Eastern and Western Provinces. 
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HOUSING 
African 
Except in Buganda, traditionally circular buildings of mud and 
wattle with grass or papyrus roofs are predominant. These are, 
however, gradually being replaced by larger rectangular houses which, 
in many instances, are roofed with corrugated iron or with improvisa- 


* tions fashioned from flattened kerosene tins or oil drums. The use of 
locally manufactured tiles and burnt brick is increasing. In some 
- areas, where suitable sand is available, dwellings are often provided 
* with a smooth plaster finish which is occasionally attractively decorated 
- with local colour wash. There is, generally amongst Africans a marked 


trend towards larger and improved dwellings. 
In rural areas, piped water supplies, water-borne sanitation and 
electric lighting are non-existent. The system of peasant agriculture 


- which prevails in Uganda, each peasant living on his own holding, 


militates against the development of modern water supply schemes, 
but considerable progress has been made in the provision by Govern- 


‘ ment of potable water supplies at standpipes or from boreholes 


fitted with hand-pumps. 

Except in one or two localities there are no urban slum areas and 
most Africans living near towns have sufficient space in which to grow 
a proportion of their food. The problem of housing urban workers 
is, however, becoming increasingly acute and high priority is being 


. given to schemes designed to provide housing. 


A large scheme at Naguru near Kampala, covering some 80 acres 
and providing about 800 residences of various types and sizes, has 
recently been inaugurated. A number of houses of various types 
have been constructed in order to test the demand for each type. The 
walling is of pressed murram (laterite) blocks stabilised with cement. 
The first group of 30 to 40 dwellings are already occupied. At Entebbe 
the small Municipal African Housing Scheme has been steadily ex- 


. panded. During the year 17 two-bedroomed houses, with store, 


EN 








bathroom and external kitchens and latrines, were added, while five 
similar dwellings were begun. The scheme now provides 42 housing 
units. 
In Jinja, preliminary plans for an African housing estate in the 
N uba area were prepared and the nucleus of a building organisa- 
tion was being collected. 

Although some employers, including Government, provide housing 
for some or all of their employees, it cannot be said, generally speaking, 
that the housing of unskilled labour is satisfactory. Legislation de- 
Signed to improve the position is difficult to enforce rigidly, owing 
to the high level of building costs and the shortage of skilled labour 
amd materials. It has however been decided to establish a settlement 

‘or immigrant labour at Nakawa near Kampala. Designs for the first 
tages of the settlement have been prepared, and a contract has been 
Bixed which will provide housing for 536 single labourers, The 
Scheme includes a bungalow for a European manager, quarters for an 
can overseer, Shops and a market. 
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In future in the larger townships where African housing schemes are 
proposed, the general policy will be to provide housing for all sections 
of the African community on equal terms, irrespective of their employ- 
ment. Rentals will be determined by reference to the size, specification 
and cost of the houses and the income group of the prospective tenants. 
It is clear that such rentals will, in all cases, be sub-economic under 
present circumstances. 

The appointment of a Superintending Engineer for African Housing 
to the senior staff of the Public Works Department has enabled the 
detailed planning of housing schemes to be put in hand and a useful 
initial building programme to be undertaken. It is confidently | 
expected that an increasing effort will be maintained in the future | 
and substantial progress made in improving African housing conditions, 
particularly near urban areas. 


European and Asian 

In the larger towns where most Europeans and Asians live there is 
still a severe shortage of housing. The main reasons for this are 
shortage of skilled labour and imported materials and excessively 
high building costs. During 1948, however, the supply of imported 
materials improved considerably and many houses both private and 
Government were being built. 

In the housing of European and Asian Government staff, a very 
great improvement resulted from the wide use of contractors to supple- 
ment the efforts of the Public Works Department, although prices 
were very high. A total of 102 units were completed and preliminary 
work commenced on the construction of a further 111 European and 
121 Asian houses. 

The Geological Survey Department and the Public Works Depart- 
ment have been carrying out joint investigations with a view to in- 
creasing the supply and reducing the costs of certain building materials, 
and it is hoped that tangible results will follow in the relatively near 
future. 





SOCIAL WELFARE 
Community Centres 

Although some further building grants have been given during 1948 
to groups of proven enthusiasm and activity, many community 
activities are housed in schools, council halls and even in the open. 
No building grants have so far been made to women’s clubs, though 
there are now 40 such clubs in Buganda and Busoga alone, run on lines 
similar to those of Women’s Institutes in Great Britain. Of the 37 
men’s clubs formed in Buganda only 9 have received direct financial 
assistance. It is interesting to note that 13 of these clubs are carrying 
out a regular programme of activities. 13 function spasmodically 
and the remaining 11 have collapsed. ‘ 

Adult education classes have been organised in the Kampala area, 
and a mass literacy campaign in Buganda, after a doubtful start, 
is making satisfactory progress ; experiments are proceeding in other 
parts of the country. 
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Relief Work 

It isa cardinal point of Government policy to leave the relief of the 
destitute and disabled, wherever practicable, to the tribal clan and 
family organisations which have from time immemorial accepted this 
responsibility. But the gradual breakdown of tribal life and the 
growth of towns must inevitably lead to further state assistance, either 
direct or by grant aided schemes. There are now two small orphanages 
and two centres for untainted children of lepers organised by the 
Missionary Societies: a few blind males have been admitted to the 
Salvation Army Institute for the Training of the Blind at Thika in 
Kenya: and rehabilitation work is undertaken among the disabled 
in the Government hospital at Mulago. The leper settlements at 
Kumi, Ongino, Lake Bunyonyi (C.M.S.) and at Nyenga and Buloba 
(R.C.M.) are doing great work both curative and in caring for the 
permanently disabled. 


© Probation Service 

A Probation Service, staffed by a Probation Officer, seconded from 
the Home Office, and three African Probation Officers, was established 
during 1948 as a section of the Department of Public Relations and 
* Social Welfare. The necessary legislative authority to initiate the 

service was obtained by amending the Criminal Procedure Code, and 
a Central Probation Committee under the chairmanship of the Chief 
© Justice was appointed. By the end of the year some 30 persons, 
-’ mostly juveniles, had been placed on probation. 











Chapter 8: Legislation 


During the year 1948, 29 Ordinances were passed, of which 23 were 
amending Ordinances. The following are the more important enact- 
“” Ments : 


The Game (Amendment) Ordinance, 1948. This Ordinance makes the 
following important changes in the existing law: 
_ (@ anew special licence for a single elephant. In the past elephant 

i licences had to be purchased initially for two elephants ; 

& (6) same rate of licence fees irrespective of race. In the past 

za Africans paid less fees for special licences ; 

(c) increase in the licence fees for special licences in view of the 
increased market price of ivory and other game trophies. 


, The Bankruptcy (Amendment) Ordinance 1948. This amending Ordi- 
y Rance was enacted after a conference of the Official Receivers of the 
Fast African Territories, and brings the law into line with neighbour- 
Ing territories. The following are the main provisions of this Ordi- 
nance 
(a) postponement of the payments of creditors who are relatives 
of the bankrupt until the claims of other creditors for valuable 
consideration have been paid : 
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(b) making of the receiving order only after full disclosure of the 
debtor's affairs and not as of right on a debtor’s petition, as 
was the case in the past ; 


(c) imposing a duty on the bankrupt to apply for his discharge 
within a time specified by the court. It is considered necessary 
that all bankruptcies should be reviewed by the court within a 
limited period, and so prevent bankrupts from disappearing as 
soon as their public examinations have been completed ; 


(a) placing a labourer or a workman in the same position as a clerk 
or servant as regards priority of claim for sums due in respect 
of wages, and increasing the protection of a labourer or workman 
who is a native ; 

(e) extension of the time limit from twelve months to two years — 
prior to the presentation of a bankruptcy petition for whicha | 
bankrupt may be charged for offences committed by him during 
that period. 


The Town and Country Planning Ordinance, 1948. This Ordinance — 
makes provision for the orderly and progressive development of land, 
towns and other areas, whether urban or rural, and for the preservation 
and improvement of the amenities thereof. The Ordinance establishes 
a Town and Country Planning Board, as a body corporate, entrusted 
with the various functions with regard to planning areas. Planning - 
areas are declared by the Governor in Council after representations to 
that effect have been made by the Board after consultation with the local 
authorities concerned. As soon as a planning area has been declared - 
by the Governor in Council, no person shall within that area carry out 
any development of land or any construction, demolition or alteration 
until] a final scheme of development for the area has been approved, ex- 
cept in cases where permission to the contrary is given by the Board, 
subject to such conditions as the Board may deem fit toimpose. The 
order declaring a planning area shall cease to have effect if within three 
years of its publication no scheme is approved in respect of the area or 
any part thereof. The Ordinance empowers the Board to acquire land, — 
by agreement or by acquisition, for carrying into effect the provisions of 
any scheme approved for any particular planning area. The Ordinance 
also provides for the payment of compensation to those injuriously | 
affected by any scheme, as well as for the recovery of a betterment value _ 
from persons whose property has increased in value as a result of any 
scheme. Such betterment value shall be such percentage of the in- 
creased value as the Governor in Council may decide. Provision is 
also made for appeals to the High Court in respect of any disputes 
arising from the provisions of the Ordinance with regard to com- 
pensation or betterment value. 


The Diplomatic Privileges (Extension) Ordinance, 1948. This Ordi- 
nance makes provisions as to the diplomatic privileges and immunities 
to be accorded to persons engaged on United Nations business. 
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The Criminal Procedure (Amendment) Ordinance,1948. This Ordinance 

amends the principal Ordinance so as to allow the Courts to release 
" offenders on probation under the supervision of a probation officer 

or other suitable person. This Ordinance is not intended to be a 
- final measure but it will enable the courts and the probation officers 

to gain experience in the working of probation in the Protectorate. 

With the experience thus gained a more comprehensive measure is 
- contemplated in due course. 


The Press Censorship and Correction (Amendment) Ordinance, 1948. 
This Ordinance gives the Governor adequate powers to correct 

false or distorted statements which appar in the press. Publication 

~ of such statements is not made an offence and there is no penal sanction 
under this Ordinance unless the proprietor of a newspaper publishing 
such a statement neglects or refuses to publish a correcting statement. 
The Ordinance adequately guards the freedom of the press by providing 

_ that if the Court is satisfied that either there was no original falsehood 
or distortion or that the correcting statement does not comply with 
certain specified ‘provisions of the Ordinance, then it must dismiss a 
charge for not publishing the correcting statement. 


The Police (Amendment) Ordinance, 1948. This Ordinance makes 
provision for the control of assemblies in areas (to be declared by 
the Governor as “gazetted areas’’) where a large assembly might in 
certain circumstances constitute a threat to life and property. Assem- 
blies of 500 persons or less are not affected by the Ordinance and 
provision is made for the granting of conditional permits for assemblies 
of more than 500 persons. Sports and games meetings, official, social 
and religious meetings or meetings held wholly within a building are 
exempted from the provisions of the Ordinance. 


The Tsetse Fly Control Ordinance, 1948. This Ordinance confers powers 
on the Governor and the Director of Tsetse Control for the extermin- 
ation of the fly and the control of the movement and inspection of 
persons, animals and vehicles from one area to another to prevent the 
spread of the fly. Provision is made for the payment of compensation 
to persons who suffer Joss as a result of measures taken for the exterm- 
ination, or prevention of the spread, of the fly. 


The Industrial Licensing (Amendment) Ordinance, 1948. This Ordi- 
nance amends the principal Ordinance so as to provide that appeals 
against the refusal to issue a licence or against an order cancelling a 
licence shall lie to an Appeals Tribunal instead of the East Africa High 
Commission as in the past. This amendment brings the law into line 
with that of the neighbouring territories. 








Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


JUSTICE 


The law in force in the Protectorate consists of Orders in Council, 
Queen’s and Kings’ Regulations made by the Commissioner between 
1897 and 1902 and Ordinances made by the Government between 
Ig02 and 1920, or passed by the Legislative Council and assented to 
by the Secretary of State since 1920. Various Imperial Acts of Parlia- 
ment and Indian Acts, notably the Indian Contract Act, have been 
applied either in part or in whole by Order in Council and by local | 
Ordinance. In addition there are proclamations, rules and orders 
made under the above provisions. 

Subject to the above, the common law of England, the doctrines of 
equity, and all statutes of general application in force in England on 
11th August, 1902, apply in the Protectorate. It was laid down, 
however, in the Order in Council constituting the Courts that in all 
cases where natives are involved, regard should be had to native law 
and custom insofar as they are not inconsistent with English justice 
and morality or in conflict with the Protectorate laws, and that sub- 
stantial justice should always be done without undue regard for 
technicalities. 


Courts 

High Court. His Majesty’s High Court of Uganda, established by 
the Uganda Order in Council, 1902, has full jurisdiction, civil and 
criminal, over all persons and matters in Uganda. It is presided over 
by a Chief Justice and two Puisne Judges, and exercises jurisdiction 
both as a Court of First Instance and as an Appellate Court from 
Subordinate Courts, both British and Native, over which it has super- 
visory powers and revisional jurisdiction. Subject to certain limite- 
tions, appeals lie from its decisions to His Majesty’s Court-of Appeal 
for Eastern Africa. 


Subordinate Courts. In each administrative district there is con- 
stituted by the Subordinate Courts Ordinance, a District Court, and 
there are also other Subordinate Courts of the first, second or third 
class according to the powers conferred on the Magistrate holding the 
Court. The District Court is presided over by a permanent Resident 
Magistrate in the more busy districts, or otherwise by the District 
Magistrate, who is appointed by the Governor or, in the absence of 
such appointment, is the officer appointed to the chief executive 
administration of the district. Other Subordinate Courts are presided 
over by Magistratés of the classes mentioned, appointed by the 
Governor, who vary in number according to the number of officels 
holding magisterial and judicial powers stationed in the various 
districts. The powers and jurisdiction of these British Subordinate 
Courts are regulated by the Subordinate Courts Ordinance and the 
Criminal and Civil Procedure Codes. 


64 
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Native Courts. Native Courts administer native customary law 
and.such native laws and rules as are enacted by Native Assemblies 
empowered to legislate, which vary in composition and powers, the 
enactments of these assemblies being subject to confirmation either 
by the Governor or by the Provincial Commissioner. The jurisdiction 
of Native Courts in both civil and criminal cases is subject to the 
limits as set out in the Buganda Courts Ordinance and the Native 
Courts Ordinance. These Ordinances passed in 1940 re-enacted and 
defined more precisely, with certain modifications, the existing con- 
stitution, powers and limitations of Native Courts. The Buganda 
Courts Ordinance also introduced the new post of Judicial Adviser to 
the Buganda Government. A number of Protectorate Ordinances, 
or parts of them, may be, and have been, subjected to the jurisdiction 
of Native Courts. ‘ 

Native Courts are set up by warrants, which describe the constitution 
of the court, and its limits of jurisdiction, and lay down the rights of 
appeal. These courts vary considerably in constitution, but in general 
fall into three classes: a central court for each administrative area, 
county courts below these, and the court of the chiefs subordinate to 
the county chiefs. 

Civil cases in. which natives alone are involved come before Native 
Courts, unless the case is one governed by an enactment which has 
not been applied to Native Courts, e.g., the Partnership Ordinance. 


Relea fC ases. The main types of case coming before the High 
urt in its criminal capacity are as follows : 
(i) Treason ; 


(i) Cases committed to it by Subordinate Courts, e.g. murder, 
manslaughter and rape or attempts at these crimes (which 

: Subordinate Courts are not empowered to try) , 

(iti) be ater serious criminal offences, if the accused is not a 

e; 

(iv) 4 Subordinate Court also has power to commit any person for 
Han tore the High Court if in its opinion the offence, though 
fon le by itself or some other Subordinate Court, is not suitable 
ae Such trial. When trying criminal cases the High Court 
brah two or more assessors. Up to the present the over- 
beet fous Majority of cases committed to the High Court have 

The civil ¢ Or homicide, and, outside the Buganda Province, rape. 

including all the which come before the High Court are of all varieties, 

and Admir. alty Deo dealt with in England by the Probate, Divorce 
to the Subos dings and by the Bankruptcy Court (subject always 

certain pecuns ate Courts’ jurisdiction in these matters, below a 
e majorite limit, or in non-contentious proceedings) 

actions for fort bog Cases are for simple debt or breach of contract, 

na sha; ‘ing comparatively rare. During the past year there 

on contract ah id in the number of civil claims, mostly based 

and building Hea Teflects the increasing post-war business, trading 
Vities, 
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Miscellaneous causes include such varying items as confirmation of 
Native Courts’ judgments and injunctions to restrain registration or 
transfer in matters concerning land registered under the Registration 
of Titles Ordinance; applications under the Marriage Ordinance, 
Adoption of Children Ordinance, and Inquests Ordinance. 

In its appellate and revisional jurisdiction the High Court hears 
appeals from the Subordinate Courts, both criminal and civil, and 
petitions for revision from the Native Courts, the latter however being 
rarely entertained unless the appropriate rights of appeal have already 





been exhausted. Appeals are heard by one Puisne Judge unless the | 


Chief Justice otherwise directs. Cases may also be stated for the 
High Court from Subordinate Courts, and these must be heard by not 
less than two Puisne Judges. 

The day-to-day criminal work of Subordinate Courts is much the 
same as that of a police magistrate in England, while their civil work 
resembles that of a county court. In addition, the Resident Magistrate 
or District Magistrate performs the functions of a coroner and is the 
certifying officer under the Mental Treatment Ordinance. He has 
also jurisdiction over natives in divorce proceedings, which in the past 
year has shown a considerable tendency to increase. 

In recent years much of the time of Magistrates has been devoted to 
cases under the Defence Regulations, especially price control offences. 

There have been no cases of outstanding interest during 1948. 


POLICE 

Establishment and Training 

The Uganda Police Force now consists of 30 gazetted officers, 37 
inspectors, 38 Asian and African sub-inspectors, and 1,675 African 
rank and file. This establishment includes one officer, one Inspector, 
and 345 rank and file of the Police Service Unit who, though recruited 
to be available for special duties in the maintenance of law and order, 
are employed interchangeably with regular police on general police 
duties. 

The proportion of African rank and file with service of Io years or 
more in the Force rose from 20°15 per cent in 1947 to 25°88 per cent 
in 1948. This increase is largely attributable to the improvements 


in pay and allowances granted by Government on the recommendations : 
of the East African Salaries Commission. The African ranks of the : 
Force are now well paid, and this should result in a better type of . 


recruit being obtained and an improved standard ofefficiency becoming 
evident in due course in the ranks. 

Recruiting has continued at a fairly steady standard and numerical 
level, ex-service men forming about 25 per cent of 1948 enlistments. 
Language difficulties have, however, persisted. Due, presumably, 
to a decrease in the teaching of Swahili in schools in Uganda, recruits 
with a sound knowledge of this language have been few, and although 
an increasing number have possessed a knowledge of English, it was 
elementary and insufficient to permit training lectures to be given in, 
that language. 


\ 
( 
\ 
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At the Police Training School two Asian Sub-Inspectors and 282 
- African probationers were put through training courses, the Sub- 
Inspectors and 151 of the’ probationers being passed out for posting to 
duty. At promotional courses held for African ranks, 17 corporals 
and constables qualified for promotion to higher ranks, 

The annual Force Literacy Examinations were held in July, with 
the following results: 





Candidates Passes 
English es Res ie ote 81 3 
Swahili A se ue ve IQI 31 
The number of African ranks drawing literacy allowances at the 
close of the year was : 
English Allowance only... Be oe Ae 9 
c Swahili Allowance only... a3 aes oes 503 
Both English and Swahili Allowances... ae 57 
The number of African ranks exercised in musketry courses during 
the year was 680: of these 58 were elassified as marksmen, 103 as 
first class shots, 248 as second class shots, and 148 as third class shots. 
A Uganda Police team was entered in the 1947 annual East and West 
African Shooting Cup Competition, the results of which were notified 
during 1948. The winners were the Kenya Police who scored 637: 
the Uganda Police gained third place with a score of 627. 


Specialised Detachments 
The establishment of the Police Service Unit was increased to its 
present size during the year by the addition of one Assistant Superin- 
tendent, one Inspector, and 80 African other ranks. Detachments 
temained posted at Kampala, Moroto, Lira and Bubulu near Mbale. 
Those at Moroto and Bubulu were occupied mainly in the prevention 
and detection of cattle-raiding by Karamojong and Suk tribes. Only 
one raid occurred this year on the Sebei-Karamoja border: it was 
“nade by Karamojong, and a Kitosh native was killed. Relations 
*“yetween _Karamojong and Suk, however, were unfortunately not as 
_good. Ten raids in which 614 cattle were stolen were made by Kara- 
“ Mojong upon Suk; and Suk raided Karamojong on four occasions, 
“stealing 67 head of cattle. In raids between these two tribes, four 
“Suk and two Karamojong were killed. Of the cattle stolen, 456 were 
~ecovered from Karamojong and ro from Suk. Owing to lack of roads 
“n this area patrols have had to be carried out mostly on foot. It is 
timated that about 700 miles were covered on foot by two European 
nspectors and 80,000 miles by African ranks. 
. The establishment of the Police Signals Section was one Chief 
“nspector in charge, one Inspector, and 60 African wireless operators. 
\ll 16 Police District Headquarters except Arua were equipped with 
wlice wireless stations by the end of the year, and it is expected to 
quip this remaining station during 1949. All African signaller 
ecruits are chosen from the ranks of the regular Police and trained 
ntirely in the Signals Section, The speed and security of wireless 
ommunication between Police Stations continue to prove of inestim- 
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able value in all branches of administrative and executive police work 
Two motor vehicles specially equipped for dealing with riots or dis 
turbances are also fitted with wireless transmitting and receiving sets 


Band 

Under the direction of a specially recruited European Bandmastei 
of long army experience, the Uganda Police Band was transformec 
in 1948 from being a small unit of drums and fifes into a fully fledgec 
band of thirty-three instrumentalists. The new band has not onl; 
added greatly to the esprit-de-corps of the Force but has also supplied 
a long felt public need on many occasions, 


Patrols and Traffic Control 

Bicycle patrols were maintained throughout the year in all districts. 
Escorts were provided on 254 occasions for prisoners and lunatics, 
and for the movement of specie and ivory estimated at {1,829,779 
in value. 

The number of motor vehicles presented for inspection prior to 
licensing, and the number of*applicants tested for driving licences, 
during the past three years have been : 

1946 19471948 
Total number of public service vehicles 








examined io oe “ae ies 113 255 295 
Total number of public service vehicles 
not passed mee ais eee oe 
Total number of commercial vehicles 
examined a ase ses es 1,359 2,242 
Total number of commercial vehicles 
not passed as oe we see 85 24 
Total number of other motor vehicles 
examined Neo bie wee sae 30 243 
Total number of other motor vehicles 
not passed aes ase roe on I 12 . 
Total number of driverstested ... ... 2,446 2,132 1,649; 
# not passed ae 970 831 b 


The number of applicants for driving licences in 1946 and 1947 WS, 
swelled by demobilised African army drivers who wished to take out 
civilian driving licences upon their discharge from the Forces. 

Traffic accidents increased again in 1948 although the number 0 
persons killed or injured decreased. Comparative figures for the ual 
three years are : 

1946 19478 


Total number of accidents reported me 860 943 1,08f8 
Persons killed stiaeleeshones 102 108 10) 
Persons injured a6 720 g20 Ti 


The vehicles concerned in 1948 accidents numbered 1,431 : of thes4* 
595 were commercial vehicles, 390 were cars, and 302 welé es H 
bicycles. Three hundred and seventy-one persons were prosecutel: 
for offences in connection with these accidents: 13 Europeals, 


Asians, 273 Africans, and four others. Charges of driving when u" 


ee 
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2 the influence of drink were made against 20 of these persons : 71 others 
were charged with reckless driving, and 280 with careless driving. 
© The majority were convicted. 
Fire Brigade 
The Police continued to carry out Fire Brigade duties at Kampala, 
Jinja, Mbale and Entebbe. Fourteen outbreaks of fire, eleven of them 
at Kampala, were dealt with. Property estimated at £1,620 in value 
was destroyed. 
: Weights and Measures 
Duties performed by the Deputy Inspector of Weights and Measures 
again showed an increase: 4,518 miles were travelled on tours of 
mspection, 5,232 firms or persons submitted 27,248 articles of weights 
; and measures equipment for verification ; and 1,157 routine and sur- 
. Prise inspections were carried out at commercial premises. Seventy- 
“" seven firms or persons were prosecuted for offences under the Weights 
_. and Measures Ordinance : fines totalling Shs. 4,261/- were imposed. 
~. Immigration 
* Under Immigration and Passport control, 2,986 persons were 
admitted to the Protectorate, either permanently, or as visitors or 
travellers in transit: 1,360 new passports were issued, 499 renewed, and 
, 1018 endorsed, letters of recommendation to foreign subjects having 
" ‘70 consul in East Africa, and emergency certificates to persons 
sufi g to be British subjects but unable to furnish information 
I cent to warrant the issue of passports, were also issued. The 
meration (Control) Ordinance, 1947, and Regulations made there- 
nder, came into force on Ist August, 1948, providing a stricter 
io of control over immigration into the Protectorate. 
inger Print ang Photograph Bureau 
inet Close of the year the Finger Print Bureau contained the 
recon! ed sets of finger prints of 142,553 persons, of whom 41,117 were 
Made ee timinals. During the year 7,643 classifications were 
 Photg identifying 2,514 persons who had criminal records. The 
of se ee Bureau produced 707 photographs of criminals, or scenes 
oe T or of serious accidents. 
. Crime 


| in eal lumber of reports of crime made to the Uganda Police 
ze eas the Protectorate in 1948, as compared with the previous 











Ofte ; 1947 1948 
Offen<® 28ainst public order... 22 39 
ee against authority Beg ee 297 253 
ane against public morality ce 324 277 
ens against the person wee 3,559 3.745 
Nees against property ee we. 10,241 10,715 

€t offences under Penal Code ... ‘oe 186 172 
Total eS ws 14,629 15,201 
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Of the 15,201 reports made in 1948, 1,716 were cases of burglary ot 
housebreaking, 7,021 were thefts, and 342 were cases of arson. In 
addition, there were 7,001 contraventions of laws other than the Penal 
Code, 4,089 of these being cases under the Traffic Ordinance and 
Regulations. The Protectorate Police dealt with all reports of crime 
in township areas. Outside townships, Protectorate Police also 
investigated all reports of murder, manslaughter and allied offences; : 
rape; dacoity; burglary, housebreaking, and arson in which non- 
native property was affected ; all other Penal Code offences cognizable 
to Police, in which a non-native was the complainant or alleged to be 
accused ; and offences against the Traffic Ordinance, and all laws other 
than the Penal Code which were cognizable to the Police. 

Reports of all other types of crime committed outside the township . 
areas were referred to the Native Authority for action. 

At the close of the year supervision was being exercised over 240 
persons who were under Court orders to report to Police after release 
from imprisonment. A further 612 persons of suspected bad character — 
were also kept under surveillance. 


Building 

The replacement of temporary mud and thatch buildings by perman- 
ent buildings of brick and tile has progressed during the last two years, 
but much still remains to be done in providing new modern type » 
quarters for African rank and file. New, modern lines were started 
at Entebbe during the year: these should be completed early in 1950 
and will be a credit to the Protectorate. At Kampala the building 
of 80 single quarters to house men of the augmented Police Service . 
Unit was undertaken. New Police Stations and Lines were completed . 
during 1948 at Kabale and Mityana. The largest item now outstand- 
ing is the rebuilding of Mbale Police Lines to house about go African | 
ranks, and the rebuilding of Lines at Jinja. 


General ; 

Ceremonial parades were held on several occasions, the most im- 
portant being a parade of over 200 Police attended by H.E. the 
Governor on 14th February, when honours and decorations were 
presented to a large number of civilians, Government servants and 
African Chiefs. Guards of Honour were mounted to mark opening 
sessions of H.M. High Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa and the | 
High Court of Uganda, as well as the opening of Legislative Council, 
and the Lukiko held on the occasion of the return of H.H. the Kabaka 
to Buganda. 

The Colonial Police Medal for meritorious service was awarded to 
a Superintendent of the Force. One Sub-Inspector and twelve other 
African ranks received the Colonial Police and Fire Brigades Long 
Service Medal, or bars to the medal. 
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PRISONS 
For the incarceration of prisoners committed by Protectorate 
Courts whether on remand or on conviction and sentence, the Govern- 
ment maintains a central prison, a prison farm camp, and 11 district 
prisons, 

‘The central prison at Luzira provides accommodation in accordance 
with medical standards for 963 prisoners of all races and categories. 
Complete separation is maintained between males and females, 
‘Juveniles and adults and between Africans, Asians and Europeans 
eand, so far as accommodation permits, first offenders are segregated 
: ‘from recidivists within the sex, age and racial groups. 

__ The prison farm camp, some 36 miles from Kampala, provides 
=“accommodation for some 300 long-term first offender prisoners who 
continue to be employed in the erection of permanent quarters for 
¢ themselves and the staff, general clearing of the farmlands and to a 
#ertain extent on cultivation. A caterpillar tractor, plough and 
harrow having Tecently been received at the farm, agricultural develop- 
ment of the farmlands will be undertaken more rapidly. 
The 11 district prisons retain short-term first offender prisoners, 
the non-criminal type of prisoner and remand prisoners only. ; 
hh July work on the erection of a prison camp, in temporary 
.-Matenals, on the site allotted for a recidivist prison in the Tororo 
.; -'sttict near to the main railway line, some 150 miles from Kampala, 
Was commenced, The site is some 774 acres in extent with a large 
wa suitable for cultivation and possesses plenty of stone for quarrying. 

i intended in time to open up stone quarries here for the supply 
ri stone ballast to the Railway Authorities as well as developing the 
cland as a prison farm. 

: Despite the continued shortage of skilled labour and materials 
satisfactory Progress on the erection of modern prison buildings to 
;/ place the old type district prisons has been possible. New district 
iis have been built at Masindi, Lira, Gulu and Mbarara. Satis- 
ery Progress has been maintained on the building of another at 
ce during the year. 

a .¢ number of prisoners committed to the Protectorate prisons 
Same 1948 totalled 5,255 and the daily average population was 
Z Be @s compared with a total of 4,523 committals and a daily average 
: ine ation of 2,174 in 1947, an increase of 732 in committals and an 
» Anne, ©! 60 in the daily average population. 

tring ecutions are carried out in the central prison at Luzira, and 
Y The 1948 24 persons were executed. 
Ommissioner is responsible for the general administration and 

Protectorate prisons and is assisted in his duties by an 
mmissioner, 
pean staff is employed at the central prison, Luzira, the 
camp, the district prison at Jinja and Tororo prison camp. 
Io district prisons are administered by the local 
Officer, an arrangement which, while convenient, is 
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The subordinate warder staff is African and undergoes a course of 
six months instruction at the Warder’s Training School before being 
posted to a prison for full-time duties. 

The lack of approved schools or similar institutions with trained 
staff has prevented any real attempt to tackle the ever present problem 
of juvenile delinquency on modern lines. Funds however are being 
made available for the establishment in 1949 of an approved school 
and a reform school. The former is to be under the control of the 
Director of Education and the latter under the control of the Com- 
missioner of Prisons. 

Juvenile prisoners at the central prison, Luzira, are given elementary 
instructions in the three ‘‘Rs” and in simple carpentry. 

At the central prison the main industries are carpentry and tailoring. 
Matting and basket work and brickmaking are also carried out. 

Most of the uniforns required for the African staff of the various 
Government Departments and Native Administrations are made in 
the central prison and a quantity of furniture and miscellaneous 
articles were made for Government Departments. 

Prisoners at district prisons are normally employed on the prison 
farm, fuel cutting and on general anti-malarial work in and around the 
Government Station. 

The health of the prison population has been generally satisfactory. 

The number of persons who died in custody was 31; of these 5 had 
been committed to prisons under the Mental Treatment Ordinance. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities 


ELECTRICITY 


In the Protectorate Annual Report for 1947, reference was made to 
a report, prepared by Mr. C. R. Westlake, on the possibility of large 
scale hydro-electric generation on the river Nile at Jinja. The Legis- 
lative Council of the Protectorate in July, 1947 unanimously accepted 
the recommendations in the Westlake Report which, in addition to 
the development of hydro-electric power, advocated : 

(i) the establishment of an Electricity Board ; 

(ii) the acquisition of the assets of the East African Power and 

Lighting Co. Ltd., and 

(iii) the establishment of interim thermal stations at Kampala 

and Jinja. 

The Uganda Electricity Board came into existence on 15th January, 
1948, with Mr. C. R. Westlake as its first chairman ; negotiations were 
completed for the acquisition of the assets in Uganda of the East 
African Power and Lighting Co. Ltd., plans were being prepared to 
instal the thermal plant ordered in 1947, and the hydro-electric pro- 
ject was being examined by consulting engineers. 

The Electricity Board acquired on 31st May, 1948, the Uganda 
assets of the East African Power and Lighting Company, Ltd., for the 
sum of £335,500 plus an additional amount for loose assets. Thus 
the Board took over the existing undertakings at Kampala and Jinja 
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am this date and, in addition to planning new stations, commenced 
© operate the existing ones. 

1948 was a critical year for electricity supplies in Uganda, with ever 
creasing demands to be supplied from the very limited output of 
__he existing plant. The plant position can be summarised as follows : 











Kampala ; 
Installed capacity ... ue .- 1,750 kw 
Effective capacity ... oe .» =: 1,250 kw 
Maximum demand ... ete .. 1,500 kw 

Jinja 
Installed capacity ... as fe 550 kw 
Effective capacity an jee 350 kw 
Maximum demand ... & 400 kw 


To improve these conditions, construction of the new thermal 
tations began in July, 1948, and it was possible to commission an 
idditional 440 kws of generating plant in Kampala during December, 
948. It is expected that similar plant will be ready for use in Jinja 
luring February, 1949: to be followed by much larger increases, 
it Kampala 4,500 kws and at Jinja 5,600 kws, during 1949 and 
arly 1950. 

Meanwhile detailed investigations, including the taking of rock 
_trillings and river soundings, proceed at the site proposed for the 

“‘ydro-Electric Scheme and a technical project report was produced 
y the Consulting Engineers. R 
The project report envisages a scheme of some 120,000 kws, but 

he actual capacity can only be decided in the light of negotiations 

vith the Egyptian Government, since it is proposed that the dam shall 

ve used also for the storage of water in Lake Victoria for use in Egypt 

nd the Sudan. The decision to proceed with the scheme and to call 
«or tenders for the dam was taken and orders were also placed for 
he first four generating units each of 15,000 kw capacity. It is 
xpected that the civil engineering works will commence during 1949 
“nd that the first stage of the scheme will be complete by early 1954. 
























WATERWORKS 

Most of the water supplies in the Protectorate are owned and 
“erated by Government. The Geological Survey Department seleets 
ites and arranges for the drilling of bore-holes and for the provision 
.-f rural supplies generally ; the Public Works Department is in charge 
f township supplies and the two departments work in close co-opera- 
‘ion. The East African Railways and Harbours Administration 

perates the water supplies at Tororo and Butiaba. 

The principal installations are at Kampala (860,000 gallons per 
ay), Jinja (440,000 gallons per day), Entebbe (90,000 gallons per day), 
{bale (140,000 gallons per day) and Masindi (25,000 gallons per day). 
sorehole installations continued to operate at Masaka, Soroti, Lira, 
‘awanda and Serere. All the major water supplies were called upon 
) face a considerable increase in consumption and at Kampala the 
tival of a long overdue plant and materials enabled the extra demand 
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to be met by increasing the capacity of the pumping station. Arrange: | 
ments are already well advanced to increase the capacity further to 

an extent which will permit the installation to supply not only the 

increasing demands of the present built-up area, but also those created 

by rapid development. At Masaka and Mbarara, work on new water 

supply schemes is proceeding, but progress is regulated entirely by 

the rate of delivery of plant and materials from the United Kingdom 

A programme of new installations at Fort Portal and Kabale has been 

prepared and indents placed for the necessary plant. 

As a means of placing a check on any wasteful consumption of 
water Government intends to instal meters in the principal towns and, 
in furtherance of this policy, an order was placed early in the year for 
meters to be used in Kampala. 

It is the policy of Government to make all pipe borne water supplies 
fully potable, and this has been achieved in most cases. Until this 
is effected, no charge is made to consumers. Eventually, of course, 
each undertaking is expected to be self-supporting, and a quantitative 
charge of Shs. 2/50 per 1,000 gallons or a monthly equivalent rate is 
sufficient at present for this purpose. 


RURAL WATER SUPPLIES 

Some go bore-holes were drilled and fitted with pumps during the 
year and 33 dams were completed in rural areas ; in addition sufficient 
water has been found in bore-holes to permit of piped supplies in 
Moroto, Gulu, Lira and Kabale townships when the necessary plant 
and materials become available. 

The funds supplied under the previous Colonial Development and 
Welfare Scheme for Rural Water Supplies were exhausted after some 
700 new watering points had been constructed ; and it is gratifying 
that a new grant of £325,000 has recently been approved. 

It has at last been possible to bring down, from the swamp between 
Mounts Muhavura and Mgahinga in Kigezi District, a supply of water 
to the plains below. On account of the porous underlying volcanic 
rock, local supplies are quite insufficient for the dense population. 
In addition, progress has been made in retrieving past failures in the 
area by boring into the sandstone which protrudes through the lavas 
rather than into the volcanics themselves. 

It is hoped to make good use of geophysical methods in the search 
for both water and minerals; in addition to the previous resistivity 
apparatus, two magnetometers have been obtained, and a gravimeter 
is due to arrive at the beginning of next year. A geologist anda 
geophysicist are available to operate this apparatus. 


SEWERAGE 
The only general system of water-borne sanitation in operation is 
at Kampala where approximately 490,000 gallons of crude sewage, 
from which storm water is excluded, are treated daily. The cost ol 
the service is partly recovered as an element of the water rate and by 
premia on leases of Crown land in the township. The present disposal 
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<! works are now operating to their full capacity and it will be necessary, 
: asa result of the development of Kampala, to duplicate the disposal 
: works to accommodate the consequent extension of the sewer system. 


A scheme for water-borne sewerage at Jinja, estimated to cost 
£54,400, was prepared by Messrs. Howard Humphreys in 1930. Asa 


“ result of the considerable industrial development which will take 


\ 


place in Jinja within the next few years, following the completion of 


» the Owen Falls hydro-electric project on the River Nile, this scheme 


will fall far short of the requirements, and it will be necessary to 


~ prepare a much larger plan to meet the needs. 


Chapter 11: Communications 
ROADS 
The habitable area of the Protectorate is about 75,000 square miles, 


; ma this is served by a comparatively comprehensive road system. 
* The Public Works Department maintain 2,457 miles of all-weather 


re capable of carrying §-ton loads. Certain sections of these 
Toads carry vehicles of 7-ton gross weight on four wheels and 9-tons 


x on six wheels, The Native Governments throughout the Protectorate 
d arate a further 6,000 miles of roads, some of which are only motor- 
able during dry weather. 


eae 


we average cost per mile of maintaining the Public Works Depart- 
ithe was £41-61 per mile with a maximum of {£70°5 per mile 
e bituminous surface roads and a minimum of £23°4 per mile 


: eae Temote and little used roads. The Native Administrations 
ae ed a total grant of £50,320 during 1948 from the Protectorate 


~ miles per ‘hour f, 


gramme from the Eas 


vernment to 
Toad system, 


eee Net the gravel roads in Uganda had an exceptional 
maintain oughout East Africa, and indeed it is still possible to 
an average speed of 40 miles per hour for motor cars and 30 

theless, the ‘Or Passenger buses and commercial vehicles. Never- 
weather an a rrotected gravel surfaces corrugate easily during dry 
traffic densit 1S recognised that murram roads carrying a heavy 
is possible a are no longer suitable for modern vehicles. Until it 
gramme pro eat out the major portion of the extensive road pro- 
energetic See in the Development Plan, it is necessary to take 
teference to ust © Maintain the present road system, with particular 
Toads carryin a ag and corrugations. During 1948 some of the 
scaled by fate Beaviest traffic density had to be graded and 
during the very dn of auto-patrols to reduce corrugations which, 
motor vehicles Ty cotton season, imposed a considerable strain on 
brooms helped © continued use of Vee brushes and locally made 

The Protectan in keeping down corrugations. 

ate was given a grant in support of the road pro- 

t Africa Regional Allocation under the Colonial 
elfare Act. The Regional Allocation involves 


assist them in the maintenance of their part of the 


velopment and 
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rational integration of the road systems throughout Tanganyika, Kenya | 
and Uganda. The main trunk road project naturally includes a ; 
carefully planned system of complementary roads, and regard is also 
paid to the administrative and commercial requirements of each ; 
territory through which the trunk road passes. The amount of work | 
carried out during the year in Uganda under this programme was 
mainly confined to the Entebbe-Kampala Road and to sections of 
the Kampala-Jinja and Jinja-Iganga Roads. On the Entebbe- 
Kampala Road the formation work and the surfacing with lateritic 
gravel was completed early in the year and the first coat of bituminous 
surface-dressing which had been started at the Kampala end in 1947 
was completed by the middle of 1948. The whole 21-mile section of 
this new alignment was officially opened to traffic in June, 1948. 
Despite the absence of heavy earth-moving equipment, departmental 
work progressed satsifactorily on the new alignment of the Kampala- 
Jinja and the Jinja-Iganga Roads and by the end of the year the 
earthworks of 7 miles of the former and approximately 16 miles of 
the latter, had been completed to a formation width of 40 feet with a 
22 feet carriageway. - 

In July a contract was given to a firm of public works contractors 
for the construction of 9 miles of the Kampala-Jinja Road and the 
bituminous surface-dressing of 16 miles of the same road, which in- 
cluded the 7 miles completed departmentally and referred to above. 
By the end of the year approximately 50 per cent of the g miles “‘con- 
struction” had been completed, but only a few miles of the 16 had been 
surface-dressed with bitumen. Bad weather at the beginning of both 
contracts and lack of enough suitable quarry and spraying plant 
caused a considerable hold-up in the progress of the work. 

In 1947 the Secretary of State for the Colonies, as a result of the 
importance attached to the Protectorate road system in the Develop- 
ment Plan, approved the creation of a separate section of the Public 
Works Department to devote its energies to 

(a) the survey and construction of new roads ; 

(b) the alignment and the improvement of existing roads, and 

(c) the maintenance of the whole road system. 

The officer appointed to take charge of this section while on leave 
in England during the early part of the year was able to examine, and 
place orders for some of the light mobile mechanical road plant 
necessary for the realignment and improvement works which were to 
to carried out departmentally. It was only during the latter quarter 
of the year that this plant, with other plant previously ordered, began 
to arrive. By the end of the year most of the plant had arrived and 
assembling and preparing the various machines was put in hand without 
delay. Meantime widening and improvement works without the use 
of any earth-moving equipment were started on the Masaka-Mbarara, 
the Mbarara-Ntungamo, the Busia-Tororo, the Masindi-Atura and 
the Gulu-Nimule Roads and satisfactory progress was made generally. 

The search for additional European road staff continued but without 
very marked success. There were indications however towards the 
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-end of the year that a number of engineers and road foremen would 
- probably be recruited early in 1949. 

Negotiations were begun with a Kenya firm of air surveyors for the 
: survey of approximately 1,400 route miles of the Protectorate main 
Toad system and it is expected that survey work will begin in January, 
: 1949. For road services, see page 80. 









INLAND WATERWAYS 

Aslong ago as 1930, a survey was carried out for a proposed extension 
of the railway from Kampala through Mubende, which turning south 
of Fort Portal would connect up with the railway system in the Belgian 
Congo at Kisindi, on the international border a few miles north of 
Lake Edward. When this proposal was first under consideration it 
was thought that the project would be justified economically in view 
of the traffic which would use the Railway in Uganda, without taking 
into account any possible advantage which would accrue by joining 
up with the Belgian railway system when the latter had been extended 
‘ to the international boundary. During the war, the proposal was 
further examined, in view of the pressing need to make adequate 
: provision for the extraction and transport of copper from Kilembe. 
ing 1947, the Kilembe area again became of importance, as the 
Possibilities were then being examined by a powerful Canadian com- 
+ pany. While the Government of Uganda recognises that no develop- 
ment of Kilembe is possible without a suitable transport system, 
Present conditions render the construction of a railway to this area 

unlikely in the near future. 


An alternative method of opening up the area was therefore given 
Katy Sereda during 1947 when a proposal to canalise the 
te Lake V; ver, from a point where the Mpanga River joins it, through 
ae ictoria was examined. On the smaller scale maps of Uganda, 
“Lake Vi Ae a as a continuous line across the Protectorate from 
the flow divia to Lake George in the west. Near the Mpanga junction, 
toria mith es, the major portion of the River flowing to Lake Vic- 
locks, The, Teasonable fall which it is believed could be controlled by 
Gama contribution from the Mpanga River would be conserved 

aterway whch ae its dissipation through that section of the Katonga 

In order ee discharges into Lake George. 
organisation Pune at an estimate of the cost of this proposal, an 
detailed Eos Set up towards the end of 1947 to undertake the 
Project, which Abie essential to the design and planning of the 

tonga Bay files Consist of 124 miles of navigable waterway from 
fluence of the M, ar Katebo Port to a point one mile east of the con- 
Made with theseimne and Katonga Rivers. Much progress has been 
of a resident en, nvestigations and the survey party, under the control 
vestigations can er, has been augmented so that the scope of the 
the computation gide an extensive soil survey designed to permit 
Survey work has be ihe Seepage losses. A part of the topographical 

The detailed st de undertaken by contract. 

Udy of the hydrology of the River Mpanga catchment 
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area was started during the year and over a hundred discharge gaugings 
have been completed and two gauges installed, one of which is auto- 
matic and the other visual. The data necessary for the prediction of 
flood flows in the River Mpanga over a half a year cycle is almost 
complete. 

The difference in level between the watershed and the dam site has 
been established with a probable error of 55 inches in 16 miles. 

Although much time will yet elapse before an accurate estimate of 
the cost of the work involved in this scheme will be available, it is 
likely that the cost will be considerably less than the cost of con- 
structing a railway. Concurrently with the construction of the water- 
way it will be necessary to build a road from the canal head up to 
Kilembe. It is hoped to provide barges which can be loaded at the 
canal head and towed down to Lake Victoria, where the barges will 
be taken over by another tug for towing to Kisumu. 


AIR COMMUNICATIONS 

An alighting area for flying boats was made available at Port Bell 
which provided an important night stop for the three north bound 
and three south bound flights made weekly by the B.O.A.C. Solent Fly- 
ing Boat Service between Southampton and Vaaldam (Johannesburg). 

At Entebbe the two bitumen surfaced runways were much used 
during the year by medium and light aircraft and on occasions by 
bigger machines, and there are distinct possibilities that traffic, which 
increased considerably in 1948, will soon be even greater, particularly _ 
as the opening of the new Lake Victoria Hotel provides excellent night 
stop facilities for air passengers. 

The grass surfaced landing grounds at Tororo, Soroti, Moroto, 
Masindi, Lira, Gulu, Arua and Mbarara were all maintained during the 
year. The Mbarara landing ground, however, was closed to all traffic 
in December on the recommendations of the Air Traffic Control Officer 
owing to the adverse flying conditions there. | 

Sites for two new landing grounds were under investigation, one near 
Kilembe, between Fort Portal and the Kazinga Channel, and one to 
replace the Mbarara landing ground. Conditions indicated that 
landing grounds conforming to modern requirements were possible on 
both sites selected. 

The cost of maintaining all landing grounds in the Protectorate 


during 1948 was £3,475. 


RAILWAYS 


By an Order made by the East Africa High Commission, and with 
the approval of the Legislative Councils of Kenya, Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika, the two railway systems formerly known as the Kenya and 
Uganda Railways and Harbours and the Tanganyika Railways and 
Ports Services were amalgamated, with effect from 1st May, 1948, 
under the name of ihe East African Railways and Harbours Adminis- 


tration. 
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The work of amalgamating these two systems into one Adminis- 

tration has gone steadily forward throughout the year. A Transport 
‘Advisory Council, with Railway & Ports Sub-Committees, and with 
Members representative of the three territories served by th. Adminis- 
tration, has been set up to deal with questions of major policy. Anew 
Department under the General Manager has been formed to control 
all ports on the East African coast. Much work on common terms 
and conditions of service for the staff has been done and a common 
tariff is under preparation. In short it can be claimed that the task 
of welding the two systems into one has progressed effectively through- 
“out the year. 

The volume of goods and passenger traffic carried over the Kenya 
and Uganda Section of the Administration’s rail, road and marine 
“Services reached a record high level in 1948, and the revenue figure 
(approximate) for the year, in respect of this section, was £5,428,000, 
an increase of £749,000 over the figure for the previous year. One 
hundred and sixty-nine thousand bales of cotton were cleared from 
Uganda stations to the coast in the 1948 season. 























if Rail Services 

- A notable achievement during the year was the change-over of 
many locomotives from coal and wood fuel to oil burning. The change- 
over had to be made while at the same time meeting heavy traffic 
Tequirements. This was achieved and resulted in eliminating, the 
Tecurrent fuel crises which the Administration experienced during 
the ist half of the year due to a shortage and irregularity of coal 
‘Supplies, 

Increasing demands for rail transport placed a heavy strain on the 
‘Administration’s resources, and it was only by the attainment of a 
high ‘standard of operating efficiency that the record quantities of 
goods and passenger traffic were handled, for with the exception of a 
few third class coaches and tank cars, no rolling stock was obtained 
during the year. Long standing orders for new locomotives, upper 
class passenger coaches and other equipment of all kinds are still 
‘unfulfilled. 

A scheme has been prepared for the provision of a new goods depot, 
«l0comotive shed and marshalling yard at Kampala, and in June 
" approval was given to the commencement of the first phase of the 
Scheme, the goods depot. Work is expected to start early in 1949. 



































Marine Services 
The volume of traffic carried by the Marine Services of the Adminis- 
tration continued to be heavy. 
: Two new vessels were commissioned during the year—the s.t. 
Sesse on Lake Victoria and the s.w. Lugard II for the River Nile 
service, 
Built at a cost of £35,000 the s.t. Sesse embodies the latest features 
of modern tug design and is fitted with a special device to increase 
Aowing efficiency. This vessel has replaced the old s.t. Percy Anderson 
tn the Sesse Islands Service, and a new time table has been introduced. 
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The s.t. Sesse maintains a twice weekly service between the islands 
and the mainland, as well as a fortnightly service between Port Bel 
and Kome. 

The s.w. Lugard IT has taken the place of s.w. Lugard I on the Rivet 
Nile service between Pakwach and Nimule. The Lugard IJ is equipped | 
with independently operated side paddles which give increased | 
manoeuvrability, and she has cabin accommodation for 28 first clas 
passengers in two-berth cabins and 20 second. class passengers in fou-| 
berth cabins. The vessel was built in Scotland and transported m' 
pieces to Butiaba where it was assembled in the Administration's 
Marine Workshops. The total cost of the ship was approximately 
£90,000. : 

The Murchison Falls excursions continued to be very popular an 
the m.l. Murchison made 126 voyages from Butiaba to the Falls. 

The construction of a new lighter pier at Butiaba has been authorise 
and this will be a very useful additional facility at Butiaba. 

At Namasagali progress was made with the mosquito control scheme 
and some 100 acres of land were cleared and planted. 


Road Services 

Over 1,000 first class passengers, 40,000 third class passengers an 
approximately 38,000 tons of goods traffic were carried over the Roa 
Motor Services. 

To provide an alternative and direct means of transport between 
Masindi Town and Kampala to the existing road, steamer and 1 
services via Masindi Port and Namasagali, two new station wagons 
were acquired The vehicles are also available for hire between othet 

joints, 

: No new goods vehicles were put into service but several are on order, 
as are two passenger buses. 

The scheme for the rebuilding and electrification of the workshops 
at Masindi Town has been delayed pending receipt of the necessary 
equipment from England, but it is hoped that work on this project 
will start in 1949. 





POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS ' 

The Posts and Telegraphs Department of East Africa is a combine 
service for Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. The service is controle 
by an Administrative Headquarters at Nairobi. Regional Head- 
quarters is established at Kampala. 
On 1st January, 1948, the East Africa High Commission was brought 
into operation and the Posts and Telegraphs Department as from tha 
date became a High Commission Service. During the year the Depart- 
ment continued to function as a non-self-contained service. 
Arising out of Colonial Paper No. 210—Section G—Departmentd 
Organisation—an East African Posts and Telegraphs Advisory Boar 
was appointed and a scheme for the conversion of the Department 
into a self-contained Department with its own capital account was 
drawn up. This scheme was approved by the three territorial Legis- 
lative Councils, the High Commission and the Secretary of State, an 
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che Posts and Telegraphs Services became effective from 1st January, 

tg4g—an historic change inasmuch as the Department is the first 
“olonial Posts and Telegraphs Department to have self-contained 
status, 

A special issue of postage stamps to commemorate the Silver 
Wedding of Their Majesties was placed on sale on rst December, 1948. 
‘ All branches of the Department were affected by staff shortages, 
igtavated by lack of housing accommodation. Recruitment of 
suitably qualified European personnel was difficult and slower than 
2xpected. Asian recruitment was also most difficult owing to lack of 
sufficient candidates with the necessary educational qualifications and 
the opportunities of obtaining more remunerative employment in 
commercial occupations. It was not possible to provide complete 
training courses for the Asians recruited and they were given a short 
period of practical training and employed on counter and sorting office 
duties. Recruitment of African staff was not easy, but it is expected 
that this will improve when the new Nairobi Training School for 
Africans is opened in February, 1949. 

Progress was hampered, particularly in telecommunication develop- 
ment, by the shortage of materials caused by abnormal delays in 
deliveries from the United Kingdom. 


Postal Services 

There are 67 Post Offices in Uganda. Thirty-six of these are depart- 
mental where full postal facilities are available. Of the remaining 
31, 15 are Postal Agencies at railway stations, 15 Contract Offices and 
me Administrative Postal Agency. Restricted business is transacted 
at all these offices. 

_ There are two mobile vans in operation in Uganda which provide 
savings Bank and limited postal facilities at regular intervals for 
people living in outlying areas of the Mengo District of Buganda and 
che Mbale District of the Eastern Province. Details of Savings Bank 
ousiness are given on p. 35. 

_ The conveyance of mails in the Protectorate is mainly carried out 
by train and bus services under contract. A few pedal cyclists are 
used. A new once weekly motor mail service was inaugurated between 
Masaka and Bukoba. 

Moroto was converted into a Departmental Office with full postal 
acilities and Contract Offices were opened at Kasangati, Kakiri, 
Kiboga, Nakasongola, Luwero, Nakifuwu, Wobulenzi, Okungulo, 
Bukedia, Kalungu and Budaka. . 


Telegraph Services 

An additional teleprinter circuit was installed between Kampala 
and Nairobi. A new morse circuit was installed between Masindi 
Town and Masindi Port. 
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TELEPHONE SERVICES 
Subscribers’ Telephones 
The equipment installed at the public exchanges in Uganda is fully 
in use and it has not been possible to provide additional exchange 
lines. There has been a satisfactory increase in extension services 
at public exchanges and in exchange lines in rural areas. The net 
increase in stations has been nearly 11 per cent over the year. 
There has been a small increase in the unsatisfied demand which 
stands at nearly 50 per cent of the plant now installed. 


Telephone Exchanges 
Kabale has been converted from a call office to a telephone exchange 
and a new trunk call office has been opened at Kalisizo. 


New Services and Extensions of Services 

No additions to the main trunk system have been made during the - 
year. A new minor trunk has been provided between Masaka and : 
Kalisizo. 

A relief cable scheme has been completed at Mbale, enabling several 
additional subscribers to be given service, and the switchboard capacity 
at Iganga, Kaliro and Busia has been increased. 

The total number of telephones in use by the end of 1948 was 2,302. 


RADIO SERVICES 
Meteorological radiocommunication at Entebbe airfield has been 
taken over by the Department from the R.A.F. 


ENGINEERING SERVICES 
Growth and Development during the year 
This has been mainly in local subscribers distribution which includes 
a large P.B.X. installation for the Secretariat at Entebbe and the 
beginnings of extensive telecommunication facilities for the new 
Uganda Electricity Board. 


Chapter 12: Civil Reabsorption 


As indicated in the last Report, this temporary department of Govern- 
ment has fulfilled the main purposes for which it was created, and has. 
now ceased to exist as a separate organisation. 

The policy of decentralising the functions initiated for the benefit 
of ex-soldiers has been carried out, and such activities as could be 
welded into the framework of development within permanent depart- 
ments of Government have been handed over for that purpose. 

During 1948, the balance of serving soldiers were demobilised, and 
final administrative arrangements were made for the medical rehabili- 
tation of men incapacitated by war service, and for issue of war medals 
which, however, have not yet arrived for distribution. 

The Employment Bureaux continued to assist ex-soldiers in finding 
paid employment, or training, and arrangements were made for in- 
corporation of the Central Employment Bureau for ex-soldiers in the 
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new Central Labour Exchange soon to be opened by the Labour 
Department in Kampala. 

A second and final Progress Report, covering the period Ist 
November, 1946, to 31st March, 1948, which was prepared prior to 
; the closing of the Organisation, gave full statistical details concerning 
enlistments and releases of personnel in the armed forces ; employment 
obtained; army trade classifications ; demand for training; output 
. from training ; wastage in training ; new enlistment in the Regular 

Amy; casualties sustained during the war years; and honours and 

awards bestowed upon soldiers from Uganda. 














we Chapter 13: Touring and Game 


TOURING 
Despite its position astride the equator, Uganda is fortunate in a 
climate that compares in many places not unfavourably with that of 
awarm English summer. The visitor who comes to the Protectorate 
in order to escape the English climate at its worst between January 
and April will have the choice of a wide range of pursuits that are 
normally associated with the height of summer at home. Cricket and 
tennis are played at almost every out-station as well as in the centres 
of Kampala, Entebbe and Jinja, while golf and squash are almost 
as universal. There is, in addition, the attraction of big game shooting 
for which licences may be obtained on favourable terms. The best 
~ ivory is usually found in the north of the Protectorate, in the Acholi 
and West Nile Districts, and excellent opportunities of seeing elephant 
and other game are to be had in the Toro Game Reserve, adjacent to 
which is a convenient hotel at Kichwamba. For those who prefer 
touring and scenery, Uganda can offer great contrasts of magnificent 
country, ranging from the low, undulating hills of Buganda, studded 
with banana plantations, to the flat bush of the NorthernProvince, 
~ and from the cool uplands of Kigezi in the south-west to the rocks and 
mountains of the Sudan border. 
The Murchison Falls steamer trip, which traverses a well-stocked 
game reserve, continues to provide a wonderful spectacle of varied 
, wild-life, crocodiles and elephants being particularly noticeable. In 
"the Lake George Game Reserve, through which a main highway passes, 
“the traveller can often see elephant, buffalo, antelope and wart-hog 
at the roadside, and hippopotami in large numbers in Lake Edward 
and the Kazinga Channel. 

The visitor to the District of Kigezi, which forms the south-west 
extremity of the country, on the borders of the Belgain Trust Territory 
of Ruanda-Urundi, will be rewarded by some of the most striking 
hoe? set in a perfect climate, that Africa has to offer. The District 

_Neadquarters at Kabale is situated at an altitude of over 6,000 feet, 
a can be made the centre for a series of excursions into the Kivu 
a trict of the Belgain Congo and the Bufumbiro volcanoes, for walks 
n et bracken-covered uplands reminiscent of the Lake District, for 

-“xtursions to the mountain Lake Bunyoni, and for the exploration of 
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" 
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the splendid hills and valleys. At Kabale itself there is a comfortable 
hotel and a good golf course. Tennis and squash are also to be had. 

No less worthy of a visit are the mountains of Ruwenzori and Elgon, 
the foothills of which are easily accessible to the motorist. 

Ten miles from Kampala there is a yacht club affiliated to the Yacht 
Racing Association on Victoria Nyanza. Visits may be made to 
countless islands, and for those prepared to venture further afield 
there are the Sesse islands and a vast stretch of coast line along the 
shores of Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika. 

Reliable cars may be hired in Kampala for use throughout the Pro- 
tectorate with or without chauffeurs. Petrol is not rationed and costs 
about Shs. 2°75 per gallon. There are hotels at Entebbe, Kampala, | 
Jinja, Fort Portal, Masaka, Kabale, Tororo, Kichwamba, Mbarara 
and Masindi and daily rates vary from Shs. 20/- to Shs. 27°50. 

While enough has been said to give some indication of the amenities 
that await the holiday-maker in Uganda, a word of warning to the 
prospective settler would not be out of place, and it should be pointed 
out that, in accordance with the underlying principle of trusteeship 
for the African, no more land is being made available for non-native 
settlement. The majority of European residents are Government 
servants, while the remainder are almost entirely composed of the 
representatives of business firms. Uganda is an African country. 
But although there is, and can be, little or no white settlement in the 
accepted sense of the word, the traveller who wishes to explore Uganda 
on a visit will not go unrewarded. 





GAME 

Lack of the necessary supervisory staff has continued to be a serious 
handicap. The Game Warden was single-handed at headquarters, and 
he was also madereponsible for a rapidly expanding fisheries organisation. 

The Senior Game Ranger who was on leave at the beginning of the 
year retired on 31st July. One full-time Game Ranger was available ; 
a new appointee arrived in July and was posted to Hoima. 

A temporary Asian Ranger was employed in West Nile and Madi 
for the first seven months: he effected a considerable reduction in the 
vast elephant herds which frequent this region. 

Nearly one thousand elephants were killed in the course of control | 
operations and probably another five hundred .by licence-holders. 
Allowing a small percentage for mortality from natural causes,the 
total reduction in 1948 must have been about 1,500. 

Buffalo control continues to present a serious problem, particularly | 
in view of the difficulties in obtaining suitable new rifles and adequate 
supplies of ammunition which were aggravated by exasperating delays 
in transit. At least three thousand buffaloes have been destroyed 
through various agencies, though this has made little impression on 
the vast herds. ‘ 

Notwithstanding the measure of protection which in recent years 
has been afforded to the leopard, numbers are inevitably killed in 
defence of property. It is believed that at present the annual wastage 
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is fully compensated by the normal increase, though reports from 
some Districts indicate that despite protection no increase is so far 
apparent. 

Experimental tsetse control by game eviction continues in widely 
separated localities. In the Lango-Acholi control area tsetse opera- 
“ tions in conjunction with organised tribal hunts have accounted for 
large numbers of antelopes. 

Game generally has had to give way to expanding settlement and 
development ; ultimately it will survive only in sanctuaries, but in 
the case of some of the larger species that day is still a long way ahead. 

The Murchison Falls steamer excursion, traversing as it does a well- 
stocked game reserve, provides a wonderful spectacle of wild life. 
Hippopotami are as abundant as ever in Lakes Edward and George, 
and the Kazinga Channel; while the highway running through the 
Lake George Game Reserve is of increasing interest and it is unusual 
not to see elephants and buffaloes in its immediate vicinity. 

(i) The Lake George Game Reserve has been varied by the excision 
of an area required for agriculture, and the addition of a sterile, 
but interesting region which contains some saline crater lakes. 

(ii) The boundaries of the Lake Edward Game Reserve, which 
required clarification, have been re-defined. 

(ii) The elephant, buffalo and hippopotamus have been specially 

protected in the Kazinga Channel. 

(iv) Bulamagi Dam in the Busoga District of the Eastern Province 

has been gazetted a bird sanctuary. 

In certain localities, particularly in the regions along the River 
Katonga where there are many illegally possessed firearms, there is 
widespread poaching. 

Rinderpest in game has fortunately been slight and very local. In 
the latter part of the year there were several outbreaks in the Sebei 
country, north of Mt. Elgon. An extensive buffalo control operation 
_ has been commenced on a broad front along the Sudan border in an 
* endeavour to break the game/rinderpest link. 

“The fieldwork in connection with the biological research on the 
_ ‘lephant, which is financed from a research grant under the Colonial 
“Development and Welfare Act, has been completed. Elephants 
dissected during the two years’ investigations numbered 114. 
ean expeditions from non-Commonwealth countries have been 
quent. 

‘Revenue from the sale of licences was £5,981, an increase of £321 
- on the 1947 figure. The fees for special elephant licences have been 
- Varied, and a licence holder now pays £30 for three elephants instead of 
* £20 as formerly. The fee for one black rhinocerous has been increased 
» ffom £5 to £10. 

. , {ne gross earnings from the sale of ivory, rhinocerous horns and 
: hippopotamus teeth was £19,315. Of this {19,256 was derived from 
» the sale of ivory. 

* The Protectorate Police have successfully recovered considerable 
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quantities of illegally possessed ivory, in value amounting to a few 
thousand pounds. 

The Game Warden attended an informal conference of represen- 
tatives from East and South Central Africa on game at Chinyanga 
(Northern Rhodesia) in June, and the African Rinderpest Conference 
at Nairobi in October. 


Chapter 14: Miscellaneous 


UGANDA MUSEUM 
A Curator has been appointed and arrived in Uganda in February. 
The interior of one wing of the Museum has been renovated and te- 
decorated, further essential items of furniture and accessories for | 
display and storage have been purchased and additional African 
staff for the better maintenance of the Museum and its exhibits has 
been engaged. ; 
A start has been made by Dr. K. P. Wachsmann, the Curator, on the 
scheme of special music research which is financed from a research grant 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. Some field work 
has been carried out and an African assistant engaged. 














PART III 
Chapter 1: Geogtaphy and Climate 


GEOGRAPHY 

Tue territory comprising the Uganda Protectorate is surrounded by 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, the Tanganyika Territory, Ruanda- 
Urundi (under Belgian Mandate) and the Belgian Congo. The Pro- 
tectorate extends from about parallel 1° latitude to the northern limits 
of the navigable waters of the Albert Nile at Nimule. The eastern 
boundary runs from Mount Zulia on the Sudan border along the 
Turkana Escarpment to the crater of Mount Elgon (14,178 feet) and 
thence follows the Malawa and the Sio Rivers into the north-eastern 
waters of Lake Victoria. The outstanding features on the western 
side are the Nile-Congo watershed, Lake Albert, the River Semliki 
the Ruwenzori Range (16,794 feet), and Lake Edward. 

The area of the Protectorate is approximately 93,981 square miles, 
of which 13,680 square miles are water. The Protectorate forms part 
of the central African tableland, the greater part having an altitude of 
between 3,500 and 4,500 feet above sea level. 





CLIMATE 
Most of the rain originates in the Indian Ocean and is carried into 

Uganda in the main monsoonal air cprrents. The greater part of 
Uganda experiences a two-seasonal rainfall, the two ‘“‘wet seasons” 
occurring in March—April-May and September-October-November ; 
they are associated with the northwards and southwards movements 
of the so-called inter-tropical front, the zone of convergence between 
the north-east monsoon and the south-east trade wind. This front 
Moves in sympathy with the apparent motion of the sun southwards 
and northwards over the equator. 

_Parts of south-west and west Uganda experience heavy rain from 
time to time as a consequence of the incursion of westerly winds from 
the Congo. Although these may bring in moisture from the Atlantic 
Ocean, it seems probable that these winds are part of the south-east 
trade which has been deflected from its normal course by abnormalities 
in the distribution of barometric pressure in areas far to the west and 
South-west of Uganda. 

Climatically, Uganda may be divided into four zones which are 
fairly distinct, but which merge gradually into each other at the 

idaries. These are : 

(i) The Lake area, a zone extending to approximately 50 miles 
., {rom the shores of Lake Victoria. 
(ii) Karamoja. 
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(iii) West Uganda, a zone about 80 miles wide on the westem | 


(iv) 


border, extending northwards to latitude 3°N. 


The remainder of Uganda—conveniently described as the 
Acholi-Kyoga—Katonga zone. 


Very briefly, the characteristics of each zone are as follows : 


(i) 


Lake Area. Rainfall varies from an average of about 50 inches 
annually at the outer boundary to go inches in the Sesse area. 
There is no definite rainy season, but, on average, falls are least 
in January, February, June and July. Asin most other areas of 
Uganda, afternoon showers are responsible for the greater part 
of the total precipitation. On the western and north-westem 
shores, however, early morning showers, and thunder storms, 
often of great intensity, are frequent. These appear to have 
their origins on the high ground to the east of the Lake, between 
Elgon and the Mau, moving westwards during the night with 
the prevailing wind current. 

Temperatures in the Lake area show little seasonal variation. ' 
Diurnal variation is about 14°F. at the Lake shores, increasing 
to about 20°F. 50 miles inland. { 
Karamoja, The rainy season extends from April to August, with ' 
a marked minimum in June, and marked peaks in May and July. 
December and January are the driest months. Rainfall is 
relatively light, averaging between 20 inches and 40 inches 
throughout the area. Quite a large proportion of the rainfall 
in the zone appears to be due to the influence of the numerous 
isolated hills and mountains in the area, the lee sides of the 
hills favouring the formation of masses of cloud during the 
south-east trade period (April to September). 

Temperatures reach go° to 95°F. during the dry season, and 
about 80°F. during the wet months. Diurnal variation is of 
the order of 25° to 30°F. 


(iii) Western Uganda may be divided into two sub-zones, the relatively 


high Ruwenzori and south-west (Ankole-Kigezi) areas, and the 
relatively low-lying Lake Albert, Lake George and north-east 
Lake Edward areas. 

The rainfall regime is fairly uniform throughout the zone. There 
is a marked double peak of rainfall, April and October being the 
wet months. Falls average 40 inches to 60 inches in the first 
sub-zone and mainly less than 40 inches in the Lakes. The 
lower rainfall of Lakes is due almost entirely almest to the 
screening effect of the high ground, which causes the Lakes 
to be in a “rain shadow”’ in relation to the prevailing east to 
west wind drift. 

The diurnal range of temperature is 20° to 25°F., maximum 
day temperature being of the order of 75°F. in the south-west, 
increasing to about 5°F. at a situation such as the Kazinga 
Channel. 
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(iv) Acoholi-Kyoga-Katonga, This zone, the whole of the cemainder, 
and by far the greater part of Uganda, experiences a fairly 
uniform climate. 

The greater part of the zone lies at 3,000 feet to 4,000 feet, 
and is very largely flat. It embraces a large area of swamp, 
which modifies a climate which would otherwise closely resemble 
the continental climate which characterises Karamoja. The 
wet season extends from March to November, with peaks in 
March-April and September-October, and an intervening 
minimum during June and July. Rainfall during December, 
January and February is usually extremely small. Average 
falls vary from 40 inches in the south to 50 inches in the north. 
Maximum temperatures throughout the area reach 80° to 
85°F., the dirunal range being about 25° and the annual varia- 
tion relatively small. 
Excluded from the above are the extreme climates which 
obtain on the higher levels of Ruwenzori and Elgon. 
The following extremes of temperature were recorded during 
1948 : 
Entebbe Max. 88-8°F. (4th November), 

Min. 53°8°F. (29th July). 
Kabale: Max. 83-0° F. (4th March), 

Min. 40°4°F. (24th June). 
(The Serere record was discontinued in 1947). 


Chapter 2: History 


In 1862 Speke and Grant were the first Europeans to reach the capital 
of Mutesa, the ruler of Buganda, not far from the present Kampala, 
and found themselves among an organised and comparatively civilized 
people. Samuel Baker discovered Lake Albert in 1864 and under 
such famous governors as Baker, Gordon, and Emin, the Egyptian 
flag flew in the Nile district from 1872 to 1889. 

Stanley visited Uganda in 1875 and told the Christian world of the 
openings for missionary enterprise in Mutesa’s dominions. The first 
English Protestant missionaries arrived in 1877, followed in 1879 by 
French Roman Catholics. Mutesa died in 1884 and was succeeded 
by his son Mwanga. 

Christianity had meanwhile made headway, but Mwanga proved 
unfavourable to it, and for his father’s tolerance substituted persecu- 
tion and even, massacre of the missionaries’ adherents. In 1888, his 
people turned on him and he fled to the south of Lake Victoria ; but 
the Arab traders and native Mohammedans gaining the upper hand, 
the missionaries and native Christians were also driven out. In the 
. same year control of the British sphere in East Africa had been assigned 
by Royal Charter to the Imperial British East Africa Company, and 
when the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890 confirmed the inclusion 
in the British sphere of present-day Kenya and Uganda, Captain 
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(later Lord) Lugard was despatched to establish the Company’s in- 
fluence in Uganda. He found Mwanga recently restored with the help 
of his fugitive Christian subjects, and concluded a treaty with him. | 

In 1891 Lugard visited the western limits of the British sphere and | 

at the south end of Lake Albert found a remnant of Emin’s Egyptian 
(Sudanese) troops. These he enlisted and brought into Buganda 
In January, 1892, soon after his return to Kampala, war broke out 
between the Protestant and Roman Catholic factions. The Tattr| 
were defeated, and fled, taking Mwanga with them. Peace was 
concluded and Mwanga restored: in March, 1892. { 

Meanwhile the Company, crippled by the cost of occupation, gave, 
notice of its intention to evacuate Uganda, and Sir Gerald Portal was 
sent out as Imperial Commissioner to make proposals for future 
governance. On Ist April, 1893, he assumed on behalf of the British 
Government the obligations and responsibilities of the Company in 
Buganda and the Union Jack replaced the Company’s flag at the fort, 
which may still be seen on Old Kampala Hill. The formal establish- 
ment of a Protectorate, but over Mwanga’s kingdom only, was deferred 
until 18th June, 1894. Meanwhile Bunyoro had been conquered and 
its ruler, Kabarega, driven out. In 1896, the Protectorate was ex- 
tended to most of the other regions which are now included within the 
present “‘Uganda”’, and this term’ was thereafter applied to the whole 
territory. Mwanga’s kingdom, which is the present Buganda Province, 
being referred to as Buganda. 

In July, 1897, Mwanga fled from his country for the third and last 
time, and in the following August his infant son Daudi Chwa, was 
proclaimed Kabaka (or Ruler) of Buganda in his stead. A few months 
later the very existence of the Protectorate was threatened by a mutiny 
of the Sudanese troops. They occupied Luba’s fort in Busoga and 
murdered their Commander. The position was not restored until 
February, 1898. 

The heavy and unproductive military expenditure on Uganda led 
the Home Government to conclude that the time had come to re- 
organize the administration and Sir H. H. Johnston reached Kampala 
as Special Commissioner at the end of 1899. The affairs of Buganda 
were settled by the Uganda Agreement, 1900, and the foundations 
were laid of the present administrative system. 

Daudi Chwa (His Highness Sir Daudi Chwa, K.C.M.G., K.B.E.) 
died on the 22nd Novermber, 1939, after a reign of 42 years and follow- 
ing an interregnum of three years during the minority of his heir, was 
succeeded by his son Edward William Frederick David Walugembe 
Mutebi Luwangula Mutesa (His Highness Mutesa II) on the roth 
November, 1942. 

The settled conditions which developed in the early years of the 
century and the expansion of the rule of Law and Order throughout 
the country encouraged the steady advance of prosperity which was 
materially assisted by the introduction of cotton which formed the 
foundation of Uganda’s economic life and the basis of the material 
achievements attained during the last 4o years. 
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The wealth of the country has progressively increased with the 
encouragement which has been given to the cultivation of other 
. economic crops, namely, coffee, sugar cane, oil seeds, tea, tobacco, 
. Maize, sisal and flax. The expansion of the internal stock trade has 
made its contribution to the wealth of the country, while export of 
“hides and skins has added materially to the value of goods exported 

fromthe country. The exploitation of forests provided large quantities 
. of hard timbers required for building purposes besides affording 
opportunities to Africans for paid employment. The development 
of mineral resources, notably the mining of tin, gold and phosphates 
_ has produced fluctuating returns which have nevertheless assisted the 
_ country’s economic advancement. 
The economic expansion called for the development of communica- 
tions and transport facilities. The construction of the Nile Bridge in 
. 1931 brought the Railway to Kampala and provided a direct rail link 
between the capital and the coast. Meanwhile a network of many 
hundreds of miles of all-weather roads had been built to feed the Rail 
and Lake routes. 

The increase in r2venue and wealth brought about by the develop- 

. ment of the country’s natural resources and by improved communica- 
tions made it possibl: to expand Social Services and gave an impetus 
. to internal trade and the. import of goods, required as the result of 
the gradually improving standard of living. The Medical Department 
of Uganda was established as a separate entity in 1908, a year which 
marked a change in Government’s attitude towards public health. 
Hitherto medical efforts had been directed almost entirely to the care 
of the small European staff and of the African troops and other Govern- 
ment employees. Work among the African population as a whole 
had been left to the Church Missionary Society Mengo Medical Mission. 
_The ravages of Sleeping Sickness in the early years of the century 
and the menace of Venereal Disease however, impressed the Authorities 
with a realisation that the care of the health of the African population 
was a responsibility which the State could not disclaim. The assump- 
_ tion of this responsibility has resulted in the establishment of a system 
- of State-managed hospitals and dispensaries throughout the country. 
| To the Mission Societies must also be given full credit for the first 
steps that were taken in Buganda to organise a system of education 
and for the subsequent pioneer work that was done in every other part 
of the country. The slender resources of the Mission Societies avail- 
able for education work have been constantly supplemented by 
Government Grants, and expenditure on education now comes second 
‘only to that of the Medical Department. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


“When the first European travellers arrived they found, among the 
“Bantu races, notably the Baganda, developed political organisations 
“above the average in Africa. Central monarchy and governmental 
“machinery resembling the feudal system had already been established 
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among the leading tribes although the patriarchal and clan socid 
systems still existed. British Administration has utilised ani 
developed these indigenous institutions gradually adapting them to 
the requirements of modern administration. When the country wa 
pacified, it devolved upon Sir H. H. Johnston to define the functions 
of the native government of Buganda, and of the native rulers 0 
Toro, and Ankole, and their relations with the suzerain power. Agree- 
ments to effect this were formally concluded during 1900 and 1901. 
An Agreement with Bunyoro was concluded with the Mukama (Ruler) 
of Bunyoro in 1933. | 

In 1907, Sir H. Hesketh Bell was appointed the first Governor an 
in 1921 Executive and Legislative Councils were established. The 
latter, consisting partly of official members and partly of nominate 
unofficial members with an official majority, was expanded in 1945 
to include an African nominee from each of the 3 Provinces (since 
increased to 4). 

The Protectorate is divided into four Provinces: Buganda, Eastem, 
Western and Northern. The present administrative division is 
follows : 





BUGANDA PROVINCE 
Area (excluding 


District Total open water) 
Population square miles 
Mengo ay ae 900,180 10,513 
Masaka... ae 311,182 4,101 
Mubende ... oe 84,878 2,679 
EASTERN PROVINCE 
Busoga.... a 505,487 3,709 
Mbale ase ese 599,950 3,340 
Teso sens 394,759 4,649 
WESTERN PROVINCE 
Bunyoro* ... ae 120,000 4,847 
Toro ase eet 258,873 5,143 
Ankole... 5 400,161 6,172 
Kigezi ar ee 367,519 1,969 


*Estimated population. 


NORTHERN PROVINCE 


Acholi ao ses 215,655 11,200 
Lango at aes 268,644 4,650 
Karamoja ves 135,957 11,472 
West Nile vee 298,307 846 
Madi (Sub) 4 37,750 54 


Buganda is on a different footing from the remainder, since, subjec 
to certain conditions under the 1900 Agreement, the Kabaka exercise 
in Buganda, through his three Ministers, the Katikire (Prime Minister 
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_ the Omulamuzi (Chief Justice) and the Omwanika (Treasurer), direct 
-tule over his people. . “to whom he shall administer justice through 
-the Lukiko or Native Council and through others of his officers in the 
manner approved by Her Majesty’s Government.” 

In Buganda all Chiefs are appointed by the Kabaka with the 
approval of the Governor, and the Kabaka and the Lukiko, with the 
Govemor’s consent, have the power to make laws binding upon all 

_ Natives in Buganda. 

In the other Provinces, Native Administrations are recognised in 
stages of development varying with the advancement of the tribes. 
There are Native rulers in Ankole, Toro and Bunyoro, each with his 
appointed Prime Minister and Council. In other Districts, or tribal 
areas, where there is no paramount Chief, the Native Authority con- 
sists of the District Native Council with its Senior Executive Officers 
and other Chiefs exercising executive authority. 

In the Buganda Province, and in most Districts, local village, 
parish, county and tribal councils consisting of Chiefs, the elected clan 
heads and tepresentatives of the people, and nominated or co-opted 
sis of standing have been established in Buganda by the “Law 
by one Unofficial representatives to the Councils,” and elsewhere 
a ber ative advice and directions. The policy underlying the 
oe nent of subordinate councils has been to give the peasantry 
ee unities for expressing, through elected representatives, their 
ee on matters of local or tribal interest ; to ensure the closest 
Miers between Chiefs and people ; to provide the people as a 
emo with some experience of the rudiments of local government on 
ee aan lines with the intention of promoting the growth of 
‘ ee TeSponsibility and, in the case of the Agreement tribes, to 
a mee traditional personal relations between ruler and ruled 

(ite: ‘©Mocratic institutions. ; 

Soieenas have no legislative powers except that, subject to the 
“rs Consent, they may alter native law by resolution and fix 
enalties for its breach. 
ts mmr aanda Government and each Native Administration possesses 
ae oy and Fund. Annual estimates are prepared by the 
Native Chess Committee and by or with the assistance of the District 
or his aj ncil Finance Committees, and are submitted to the Governor 
Pprova]. 


following is an approximate summary of these estimates for 1948: 


Revenue boy bts beset ee | 48733000 
“Penditure ... 9... eve 952,000 
<penditure is incurred principally on the salaries of 


ispensarj Construction of permanent buildings, including 
Pere tao Constitutes the main capital expenditure in Native 
istration, budgets 





a 
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The principal sources of revenue are poll tax rebate : busulu (a tax 
levied in certain districts in lieu of tribal obligations) ; in the Eastem 
and Western Provinces Native Administration tax, which is a local 
rate levied under Protectorate legislation; in Buganda Juwalo— 
equivalent to Native Administration tax ; and fines and fees imposed 
hy Native Courts. Subventions are received from the Protectorate 
Government for the maintenance of the roads and they have also been 
paid in some instances to off-set expenditure on Cost of Living Allow- 
ances earned by Native Authority employees. The Buganda Goven- 
ment accounts and those of the Native Administrations are audited 
by the Protectorate Auditor. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS i 

Official four-page bulletins containing informative articles, Gover: ' 
ment announcements, local and world news and photographs, are 
issued in five local languages, including Gujerati for the Asian com- 
munity, with a total monthly circulation of 85,000 copies. In addition 
the first two pages of the bulletin in Luganda are issued as an insert 
sheet to all but one of the local vernacular newspapers. These issues 
amount to 100,000 copies monthly. 

Press handouts, monitoring of the local vernacular press, press 
conferences for editors of the local newspapers, and the preparation 
of daily news bulletins from the B.B.C. broadcasts are all part of the 
numerous activities of the Public Relations Officer and his assistants. 
A Club of African Editors which is provided with the main books of 
reference and responsible literature has been established at Mengo 
and an African Journalists Society has been formed. 

Seven mobile cinemas are now in commission. The appointment of 
a staff photographer has enabled the Department not only to assist 
other Departments but to expand its own work and to make a start 
in producing local news films, pending the arrival of a Colonial Film 
Unit. 

The Demonstration Teams now number six—one in Buganda, one 
in the Northern Province and two in each of the Eastern and Western 
Provinces. These teams, often accompanied by African departmental 
officers, continue to attract large audiences: they are now sufficiently 
well trained to undertake specific campaigns, e.g. rotational grazing 
in Lango, mass literacy in Masaka and visits to individual homesteads 
in Teso to demonstrate public health and animal husbandry techniques. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


The Weights and Measures Ordinance and the Rules made thereunder 
are based on the English system. The Ordinance appoints the Com- 
missioner of Police as ex officio Inspector of Weights and Measures 
and gives certain powers to police and other government officers to 
carry out inspections. 

The Weights and Measures Office is in Kampala and is staffed by a 
qualified Deputy Inspector of Weights and Measures assisted by 
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African subordinate staff. The office is open to the public for the 
‘verification of weighing apparatus and measures for some seven months 
in each year, the remainder of the year being spent in carrying out 
verification tours. 
Weights, measures and weighing instruments used for trade must 
- bear a Government seal and must also be submitted for re-verification 
every two years. It is therefore necessary for tours to be planned so 
. that all parts of the Protectorate (however remote) are visited at least 
once in every two years. 
New legislation to meet the requirements of recent commercial 
development is under consideration. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 


NEWSPAPERS 
(a) European: Uganda Herald. 
(b) Vernacular: Matalisi, Uganda Star, Dobozi, Gambuze, Muryon- 
yout, Mugobansonga. 
. BUGANDA GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
Akika Embuga. 
’ PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICIAL BULLETINS 
Mawulire-Wamanya, Lok Awinya, Apupeta, Samachar. 
MISSION PERIODICALS 
Ebifa mu Uganda, Munno, Nyamuhaivona. 
. UGANDA COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
Nyabo. 
THE UGANDA SOCIETY 
Uganda Journal. The organ of the Uganda Literary and Scientific 
Society. 
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The Victoria Nyanza and its Fisheries. A report of the Fishing Survey 
of Lake Victoria, 1927-28. MICHAEL GRAHAM. London: Crown 

| Agents for the Colonies, 1929. Ios. 

4 Report on the Fishing Survey of Lakes Albert and Kyoga, March- 
July, 1928, E. B. WorTHINGTON. London: Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, 1929. 10s. 


A Report on the Fisheries of Uganda. Investigated by the Cambridge 
Expedition to the East African Lakes, 1930-31, E. B. WORTHINGTON. 
London : Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1932. 
Report on an Investigation into Conditions affecting Unskilled Labour, 
and the Supply thereof, within the Protectorate. 2s. 
Report of Labour Enquiry Committee. 1938. 3s. 6d. 
Report on a visit to Kenya and Uganda to advise on Anti-Malarial 
Measures, Lieut.-Col. S. P. JAMES. 1929. Is. ; 
The Majority and Minority Reports of the Luganda Orthography Com- 
mittee. 1947. In English and Luganda. 6d. 

~Rebort on the Town Planning and Development of Kampala, A. E. 
Mirans, 1930. 2 Vols. 42s. 

Report on the Town Planning and Development of Jinja, A. E. MIRANS. 
1930. Out of print. 
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Summary of Progress of the Geological Survey of Uganda. 1919-29. 4. 

The Geology and Palaeontology of the Kaiso Bone Beds, E. J. WAYLAND. 
6s. 6d. Not stocked by Government Press. ; 

Petroleum in Uganda, E. J. WAYLAND. 10s. Not stocked by Gove 
ment Press. 

The Geology of South-West Ankole, A. D, Combe, with an Appendix on 
the Petrology by A. W. GROVES. 355. 


The Volcanic Area of Bufumbira, Part 1: The Geology of the Volcanic 
Area of Bufumbira, South-West Ankole, A. D. ComBE and W. C. 
SIMMONS. I5s. 


The Petrology of the Volcanic Area of Bufumbira, ARTHUR HOLMES. 
21s. 


The Chemical Analyses of the Volcanic Area of Bufumbira, H. F. Hak 
woop. 21s. Not stocked by Government Press. 


History of Uganda Land and Surveys, H. B. THomas and A. E. SPENCER. 
1938. 7s. 6d. 


Game Department Handbook. 1937. 28. 

Report of a Faunal Survey in Eastern and Central Africa, January- 
April, 1947. Hertford: Stephen Austin. 1s. 6d. 

Joint Report on Post War Development. 1944. Is. 

A Development Plan for Uganda. 2s. 6d. 

Progress in Uganda. 1948. Is. 

Proposals for the Implementation of the Recommendation contained in 


the Report of the Commission on the Civil Services of Kenya, Uganda 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. Sessional Paper No. 2 of 1948. Is. 


Supplement to Sessional Paper No. 2 of 1948 on Proposals for the Im- 
plementation of the Recommendations contained in Colonial No. 223. 
Sessional Paper No. 2A. 6d. 


White Paper on East African Air Transport Policy. 3d. 
Amalgamation of the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours and 


the Tanganyika Railways and Port Services. Sessional Paper No. 1 
of 1948. Is. 


Report of the Civil Reabsorption and Rehabilitation Committee. 6d. 
Report of Commission of Inquiry into Disturbances which occurred in 
Uganda during January, 1945. In English and Luganda. 64. 

Official Import and Export List. 1s. 


Pearl of Africa. A short guide book for the tourist. 3rd edition. 
Not stocked by Government Press. . 


*All Uganda Government Publications are published and stocked by 
the Uganda Government Press except where otherwise stated. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Reports of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in 
Eastern and Central Africa. Cmd. 3234, 1929. 


Papers relating to the Question of Closer Union. Colonial No. 57, 1931. 


Report of Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa, 3 vols. 
H.C. 156, 1931. 


‘Statement of the Conclusions of H.M. Government in the United Kingdom 
- as regards Closer Union in East Africa. Cmd. 3574, 1930. 


Inter-Territorial Organisation in East Africa. Colonial No. 191, 1945. 

Inter-Territorial Organisation in East Africa. Revised Proposals. 
Colonial No. 210, 1947. 

“Report of the Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 

_ Colonies on Higher Education in East Africa. Colonial No. 142, 1937. 

Labour Conditions in East Africa. Colonial No. 193, 1946. 

Report of the Commission on the Civil Services of Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Zanzibar, 1947-48. Colonial No. 223, 1948. 
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APPENDIX B 


LIST OF MAPS ON SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC 
GEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OFFICES, ENTEBBE 


Map sections of Alluvial Deposits of Kafu River 
Map of South-West Ankole and Rukiga. Sheet I 
Map of South-West Ankole and Rukiga. Sheet II 
Map of South-West Ankole and Rukiga. Sheet III 


Map of South-West Ankole, East Rukiga and North-East 
Belgian Ruanda and North-West Karagwe. Sheet IV 


Bufumbira Lava Field and Adjacent Country 
Map of Part of Bunyoro Province 


Geological Map of Part of Puch Budama and Buewere, 
Eastern Province 


Geological Map of Buyobo, North Bae) Mbale District 


Geological Map of the Busano Area, North Pues 
Mbale District 


Map Outline of Uganda 

Map Structural Diagram of Bunyoro o 
Provisional Geol. Map Coloured (Mounted) (1:1,000,000) 
Provisional Geol. Map Coloured (Unmounted) (£:1,000,000) 


Map showing Mineral Occurrences of baad Scale 
1:2,000,000 on cloth oa aa 


Map showing Mineral Occurrences of Ugenia. Scale 
1:2,000,000 on paper sone a 


Geological Map of eens Aine map); Scale 1:2,000,000 
On Cloth 


Geological Map of Kenide ine map). Scale 1:2,000,000. 
On paper a iat ie 
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LIST OF MAPS ON SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC AT 


LAND OFFICES, ENTEBBE AND KAMPALA 


(I) LITHOGRAPHED MAPS 


No. Title Scale Price 
Shs. cts. 
(6) () A488 Notthern Province a «1: §00,000 2 00 
() 4.525 Western Province we was Me 2 00 
A842 Kigezi District (black and white) 1I:250,000 3 00 
A.958 Kigezi District (4 colours) es on 3 00 
A824 Mengo District (part of) ... Me ra 4 00 
A.g50 Masaka District ... see eer i 3 00 
A.gst Ankole District... ees ies ti 3 00 
A.g55 Busoga District ... a tes m, 3 00 
A.956 Teso District a or he és 3 00 
A.g62_ Mubende District ese en 3 3 00 

Topographical Degree : Sheet Maps 
(@ North A-36-M Lake Albert... 4. 11250,000 3 00 
@ 4. , N Homa... .. on. i 3 00 
@ 4 4, O MasindiPort ..  ... i 3 00 
» 5 P  Bubulu (L.O. No. M.188) is 400 
» » §S Fort Portal (L.O. No. 
M.16) ... soe aes Py) 6 00 
@ 4 ,, T Mubende ar “a 3 00 
() ,, ,,  V. Ripon Falls (L.O. No. 
M.164) sae = a 5 00 
(@) South A~36-B Masaka... ... ws % 3 00 
® 4, C  Sese (L.O. No. M.158) ... i 5 00 
Uganda-Congo Boundary Commission Maps 
(2) South A-35-F Lake Edward ... +. 12250,000 4 00 
Anglo-German Boundary Commission Maps 
(@(e) SheetsI,WandIII ...  .. ws. 12 400,000 3 00 
Africa Maps 

(@ North A-36, Uganda, 1919 edition ss. I 3,000,000 3 00 
(4) South A-36, Lake Victoria (1917 edition) af 3 00 
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Township Maps 
No. Title Scale Shs. cs.} 


C.536 Kampala I:10,000 40 
C.619 Kampala i I:5,000 30 
C.830 Kampala and avira I:12,500 30 
C.846 Jinja and Environs 1:12,500 30 
C.837 Mbarara I:10,000 150 


NOTES 
(b) Mounted on linen. | 


(c) These maps represent the areas of the old Northern and Westen 
Provinces before amalgamation under Western Province. 


(d) Published by War Office, London. 
(e) Price shown is per sheet. 


Revised map of Uganda Protectorate scale I : 1,000,000 194 
edition with printers, delivery expected shortly. 





(II) SUNPRINTED MAPS 


No. Title Scale 
District Maps 
A.984 Acholi aon Ba 
A.973 Bunyoro 
A.7o2 Karamoja ... 
A.goz Lango 
A.750 Toro 
A.805 West Nile ... 


HHH AH HA 
se  seiaete 
8 
° 
3 


Township Maps 
B.132 Entebbe Peninsula 
B.111.. Entebbe (7 sheets) 
C.471 Fort Portal (2 sheets) 
C.604 Jinga (7 sheets) oe 
C.58r Kampala (over 60 sncets) 
C.709 Masaka Environs ... 
C.618 Masaka (2 sheets) 
C.833 Mbale Environs 
C.646 Mbale (2 sheets) 
C.466 Mbarara (3 sheets) 
C.819 Port Bell 


HH AH HH A eH HW HH HW OW 
Lal 
ie} 
3 
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Miscellaneous Maps ' 
North A-36-Q. Elgon (L.O. No. M.54A) I : 125,000 
North A-36-W. Mumias (L.O. No. M.231) 1: 125,000 
Cadastral Survey Plans, as required sss 250,000 


NOTES 


The price of the above maps is Shs. 4/50 per sheet, or Shs. 7/50 per 
heet mounted on linen. 

Plans of other surveyed townships, priced according to size, may 
had on application. ‘ 

The plans embodied in the “Uganda Handbook”’ (Thomas and Scott, 
935) are obtainable separately at Shs. 7/50 per set of 8 maps. 

The issue of the above maps is subject to supplies of sensitized paper 
eing adequate. 


Printed in Great Britain under the authority of H.M. Stationery Office by 
Staples Press Lionited at their Kettering, Northants, establishment. 
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PART I 


General Review 


Last year the Protectorate Annual Report, in considering the 
steady progress that had been made during 1948, recorded that the 
ship of state could be seen leaving the narrows and entering the 
wider waters where more rapid navigation was possible. This year, 
after viewing the Territory’s Ten-Year Development Plan (1947-56) 
as a whole, a safe arrival at the ultimate harbour without the need 
to jettison anything during the voyage is predicted. Great efforts 
have been made to overcome initial difficulties, and these have been 
successful, although the revaluation of sterling will certainly necessi- 
tate some recosting of parts of the plan. In 1949 there were several 
events of outstanding local importance. An outbreak’ of civil 
disturbances occurred in parts of Buganda in April. An enquiry 
into these disturbances (begun by Sir Joseph Sheridan) was com- 
pleted by Sir Donald Kingdon, whose report and the Government 
observations thereon were published early in 1950. The consequences 
of the disturbances are now apparent to all in that there must be a 
substantial divergence of funds from more productive purposes by 
way of social welfare to provide in the interests of public security for a 
large expansion of the police force mostly in Buganda. 
Following on the successful completion of negotiations with the 
Egyptian Government, an obvious landmark of progress was the 
Placing of the contract for the erection of the dam and hydro- 
electrical station at Jinja with Messrs. Christiani & Nielson, the 
contract price being £3,639,540. 
< The Uganda Electricity Board have initiated important works in 
5 Preparation for the contractors and have entered into a contract for 

the construction of housing for both Europeans and Africans in order 
\ that the contractors should be able to start work without delay. 
" The provision of cheap power is therefore now comparatively near 
, With the expectation that it will at once attract industry to develop 
\ the latent mineral and industrial potential of the Protectorate. 
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Another important event was the purchase by Government of a 
cement plant. Industrial development and improved housing and 
standards of living for the people of Uganda demand cheap cement ; 
and cement imported from outside East Africa and delivered in 
Uganda, hundreds of miles from a seaport at the end of a long and 
overloaded single line railway, cannot be cheap. Large quantities of 
cement will be required for the construction of the Owen Falls Dam 
and Power Station and for all development purposes. The erection 
and initial operation of the plant have been entrusted by Government 
to the Uganda Electricity Board on an agency basis. It is hoped 
that this cement works will be in operation in approximately 18 
months’ time when it should be possible to produce cement at a 
figure considerably below that of the imported article. 

The recosting of the Development Plan was completed by the 
Development Commissioner in December, 1948, and as a result the 
work of drafting the 1950 estimates was materially simplified. 
Except where the march of events necessitated an occasional di- 
vergence, the 1950 Estimates were cast within the framework 
prescribed in the Revised Plan. These estimates provide for revenue 
totalling {7,540,000 and a total expenditure of £6,823,000, so that the 
estimated budget surplus is about £717,000. 


BUGANDA 


The year 1949 was overshadowed in Buganda by serious disturb- 
ances which broke out on 26th April, and continued throughout most 
of the following week. There was widespread arson of Buganda 
Government buildings and the private houses of chiefs and others 
known to be loyal to Government ; lorries and motor cars were 
stolen and used by the rioters, many shops in country districts were 
looted and violent physical assaults were made on several individuals. 
With the assistance of the King’s African Rifles order was restored 
in a comparatively short time, but not before an additional Battalion, 
supported by armoured cars, had been brought up from Kenya. 
The Bataka Party and the Uganda African Farmers’ Union were 
subsequently declared illegal societies. 

- At the opening of the Lukiko Session held in February, His High- 
ness the Kabaka indicated several important developments which 
he wished to take place in his Kingdom. He mentioned in particular 
the extension of the functions of Local Councils which have since, 
in many areas, shown considerable interest in their work and given 
rise to hopes that the development of the country may proceed from 
below as well as from above. The Buikwe Agricultural Show, which 
was held in August and was the first of its kind in Buganda, was an 
important indication of the type of activity which Local Councils 
can encourage on their own initiative. There were signs that under 
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the council system community development would advance more 
rapidly, and a good deal of voluntary work has already been done 
on such projects as the protection of the local water supplies. The 
Buganda Government estimates were, for the first time, debated in 
the Lukiko before being approved, and further appointments of non- 
officials have been made to the Finance Committee. The Buganda 
Government with funds allocated from the Cotton Fund has pur- 
chased the Ngogwe Cotton Ginnery and leased it to the Uganda 
Growers’ Co-operative Union. This will be a valuable training 
ground for Africans in management and in working under co- 
operative direction. 


EASTERN PROVINCE 


In Busoga the outstanding event in the eyes of the people was 
* the appointment of the new Kyabazinga, Mr. W. W. K. Nadiope. 
The previous holder of the post, Mr. E. T. Wako, retired at the end 
of 1948 after 30 years’ service as President of the District Council 
and since 1939 as Kyabazinga. The problem of the appointment 
of a successor evoked deep interest and the eventual appointment met 
with widespread approbation. Under the terms of the African Local 
Governments Ordinance new Councils with a much higher percentage 
of popular representation were elected in Busoga during the first 
* three months of the year. 
‘The existence of two African Local Governments in Mbale District, 
those of Bugishu and Bukedi, continued to give rise to difficulties of 
“ administration. The development of Mbale township has practically 
reached the limit of the demarcated sites and interest in Tororo is 
increasing, particularly since the decision to erect the new cement 
factory in that area. 













WESTERN PROVINCE 





1949 was another year of steady progress in the Western Province. 
Following the passing of the African Local Governments Ordinance, 
Councils were reconstituted in each district and their resolutions 
teveal a satisfactory sense of responsibility. 

_The Mukama of Bunyoro celebrated in April the Silver Jubilee of 
his accession: 

In Kigezi, resettlement in Kinkizi and Ruzumbura Counties 
; proceeded satisfactorily after a temporary setback in the middle of 

the year. Some 14,000 people in all have now been moved from the 
: Over-populated areas which are most liable to food shortages. 
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NORTHERN PROVINCE 
The opening of new roads into the potential cotton growing areas 


of the West Nile District stimulated interest in cotton planting in ; 


that district and the 1949-50 cotton acreage throughout the Province 
exceeded that of the previous season. 

The new Councils set up in accordance with the African Local 
Governments Ordinance of 1949 were successfully established and 
well received. 

The Gulu-Anaka-Pakwach road was completed by the African 
Local Government with funds provided by the Protectorate Govern 


ment and the ferry at Pakwach was opened for private cars only. | 


From the West Nile District the deaths were reported of two loyal | 


servants of the Protectorate and Local Governments with extremely 
long service, both holders of the King’s Medal for Chiefs in Silver, 
ex-Sultan Mohamed Ali and ex-Sultan Isara. 


In the field of agricultural development, Government decided for the 
present not to carry into effect the large and ambitious agricultural 
pilot scheme covering 500 square miles in South Busoga recom- 
mended in Dr. Worthington’s development plan. It was considered 
inadvisable to risk so much capital on one experimental scheme 
from which, even if successful, the lessons drawn might not be 


applicable to the different agricultural conditions of other parts of | 


the Protectorate. Instead it has been decided to attempt several 
more modest schemes so distributed as to cover the principal varia- 
tions of soil and climate affecting agriculture in Uganda. The first 
of these has already been started in South Busoga near Jinja: its 
primary object is to be the production of African staple foodstuffs 
The initial capital is being provided from funds available under the 
Pilot Scheme section of the Development Plan. Ultimately it is 
hoped to produce foodstuffs sufficient to feed five thousand men. 
The main crops will be sweet potatoes, cassava, finger millet, sorghum, 
beans and groundnuts. As the farm develops livestock will be put- 
chased for beef production, using the grass resting leys and surplus 
produce from the farm. In this venture the African Local Govern- 
ment of Busoga are co-operating and, if the scheme is successful, 
after a period not exceeding fifteen years it will be handed over to 
that Local Government on terms to be arranged. For the present the 


scheme will be administered by a Board of Management, on which the | 


African Local Government is represented, and it will be operated as 4 
commercial concern. In essence this will be the first development 
area in the Protectorate. It will be largely experimental and should 
afford valuable information as to the economics of mechanised 
farming under Busoga conditions, while at the same time producing 
staple African foodstuffs in bulk, and so assisting to meet the eve! 
growing demands for food in urban areas. Another agricultural 
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development scheme for Bunyoro is under close consideration. 

The campaign for increased agricultural production, particularly 
of cotton, continued with satisfactory results. The large increase in 
; acreage obtained in the 1948-49 season was shown by the production 
of cotton which totalled 392,000 bales, a figure which has been 
. exceeded only once before. As a result of strong efforts in respect of 
~ the 1949-50 cotton crop a very large total acreage was planted. 

Progress has been made in carrying out the recommendations of the 

1948 Commission of Enquiry into the Cotton Industry. Power has 
- been taken to control and improve primary marketing of cotton and 
‘a Lint Marketing Board set up to replace the wartime Cotton Ex- 
~ porters’ Group. Ginning inspection staff is being recruited. 

During the year considerable thought was given to the wider 
:. aspects of agricultural development and a special organisation within 
the Agricultural Department was set up to devote itself to the super- 
vising of special development areas. One of its first tasks will be 

; the supervision of the 5,000 acre farm near Jinja. 

Many crops were affected by the delay in the break of the main 1949 
tains and production was generally at a lower level than in 1948. 
Outstanding work on soil conservation was undertaken in the Kigezi 
district of the Western Province and noteworthy progress was 
made towards control of the black arm disease of cotton. 

The opening of the Lake Victoria Hotel, Entebbe, which has 60 
, Tooms with over a hundred beds and all modern amenities should 
stimulate tourist traffic, and produced an immediate increase in 
; aircraft calls with record figures in August and September. Entebbe 
Airport is being greatly improved : during the year a new reception 
hall and an additional three acres of hard standing parking apron 
were completed ; an additional reception hall and a new control 
tower of modern design were begun. 
- _ The co-operative movement made steady progress during the year. 
~ Approximately 400 co-operative groups of various kinds became 
5 known to the Co-operative Department of which 43 were registered 
. Societies, mainly agricultural marketing primary societies. 
There was some expansion in education within the approved 

framework of the Development Plan. A growth in willingness of 
African Local Governments to assume responsibilities together with 
an increase in the European personnel of the Department, combined 
to produce a record of solid if not spectacular progress. Throughout 
the Protectorate there was increased interest both among school 
oe and Africans themselves in technical and agricultural educa- 
ae and short agricultural courses for school teachers were held with 
access in certain districts with the close co-operation of the Agri- 
cultural Department. 

a European officer was appointed to supervise Muslim African 

ools throughout the Protectorate. 
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The raising of Makerere College to university college status must 
in course of time bring about radical changes in education in the 
Protectorate, but so far it is impossible to say more than that the 
standard of the students entering Makerere in 1949 was markedly 
higher than that of any previous year. The first two women students 
to leave the college as fully qualified senior secondary teachers 
started work in Uganda with encouraging results. 


At the end of 1948 the Uganda Electricity Board brought into 
operation a new temporary thermal power station at Kampala, thus 
removing difficulties in power supply to Kampala and Entebbe. 
Work on the construction of a second thermal power station at Jinja 
reached an advanced stage. 

During the past year the Forest Department recruited the field 
staff required to bring its strength up to the full figure envisaged in 
the Development Plan. The specialist staff was also increased by the 
appointment of a forest ecologist who will devote himself to problems 
of forest and plantation development and methods of regeneration 
of economic species and advise other Departments of Government on 
problems of natural vegetation. 

Continued satisfactory progress has been made in the consolidation 
of the forest estate, which is the first charge on the department in the 
Ten-Year Plan. Other activities included the establishment of over 
1,000 acres of fresh fuel plantations and the planting of a considerable 
acreage with hard woods. The Timber Grading Branch continued to 
control quality and quantity of timber exports. Government is 
pursuing its policy of giving priority to heavy internal demand before 
satisfying export demands. 

The Game Department was strengthened by the appointment of 
a new Game Ranger in May and an Assistant Game Warden in Nov- 
ember. Elephant control operations continued. Seasonal protec- 
tion of duck, geese or teal has been extended to the whole Protec- 
torate from 1st April to 30th September. 

Anti-rinderpest buffalo control operations in West Nile and West 
Madi were undertaken but were hampered by adverse weather 
conditions. 

Recent investigations have suggested that during the past twenty 
years the rare gorilla and white rhinoceros have each increased their 
numbers by at least 50 per cent. 

The Lake Victoria Fisheries Service has made considerable progress 
but is hampered by the lack of qualified fisheries officers. Special 
legislation for Lake Victoria is under consideration to ensure co- 
ordination and control. More experimental fishing craft have been 
constructed at the Kampala Technical School but so far little interest 
has been evinced by local Africans in the development of boat build- 
ing. Much useful work has been done by the East African Fisheries 
Research Organisation at Jinja, where knowledge has been gained 
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which shows the most profitable lines on which to encourage native 
fisheries. At present much of the potential fish supply in Lake 
Victoria remains untapped. In the Jinja area development must 
mean a greatly increased food demand in the near future and plans 
are under consideration for an open water fishery, under European 
management but owned by the Busoga African Local Government. 

The Uganda Fish Marketing Corporation Ltd. made steady progress 
throughout 1949, which was primarily a year of initial development ; 
as a result it is hoped that plenty of fish will be available in 1950. 
Kampala and other towns will be supplied with fresh fish from Lake 
George. ; 

The Third (African) International Touring Congress, at which 
Uganda was represented, was held in Nairobi in October, and turned 
the eyes of the tourist organisations of many lands towards East 
Africa as a holiday resort. 

A committee was appointed to enquire into the practicability of 
establishing national parks. 

The whole of the Geological Survey Department’s activities during 
the year were directed towards the main development projects. 
Investigations were carried out near Tororo in order to block out 
reserves of raw material for use in cement production. Magneto- 
meter electrical surveys to be followed by a geotechnical survey are 
bier carried out at Kilembe to demarcate underground copper ore 

es. 

In work on the improvement of rural water supplies 102 boreholes 
were drilled and fitted with hand-pumps during the year, and 25 
dams were constructed in rural areas to provide water supplies. 
Two dams were built in Mengo District by means of earth-moving 
machinery. Owing to the co-ordination of geological and geo- 
physical methods of site selection, the proportion of successful to 
unsuccessful boreholes has been slightly increased and now stands at 
the remarkable figure of go per cent successes. 

Progress continued in the building up of a hydrological survey in 

Uganda financed from Colonial Development and Welfare funds. 
A start was made on the detailed investigation of conditions induced 
in swamps when they are reclaimed. 
_ In Karamoja district experiments were carried out at Ngiminito 
in flood irrigation under the immediate supervision of four Arabs 
from Aden. Results are very promising and much useful information 
is being obtained. Experiments are now being extended to areas in 
Matheniko and Bokora. 

The Labour Department staff was brought up to full strength and 
a systematic inspection of conditions of employment throughout the 
Protectorate was begun from area Labour Offices which have been 
established at Kampala, Jinja, Masaka, Masindi and Arua. 
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There were no serious industrial disturbances during the year, 
but in the first 10 months 66 strikes mostly of a minor nature and of 
short duration were reported. A central employment exchange was 
opened in Kampala and is building up a satisfactory local reserve. 

New legislation dealing with Workmen’s Compensation, Settlement 
of Trade Disputes and Minimum Wages was enacted during the year 
and the Employment Legislation was amended. A voluntary labour 
census showed a considerable shortage cf labour. A cost-of-living 
survey for unskilled labour in Kampala was undertaken by the 
Statistical Department of the East Africa High Commission. Mini- 
mum wages were fixed by law for unskilled labour in Kampala and 
Jinja. 

Close liaison with the East and Central African Territories was 
maintained through the Labour Commissioners’ Conferences held 
at Dar-es-Salaam in June and at Entebbe in November. The latter, 
which was the first Labour Conference to be held in Uganda, was 
followed there by the Annual Conference with the Belgian authorities 
of Ruanda-Urundi to consider problems of migrant labour. 

The incidence of the major infectious diseases remained low and 
there were no epidemic outbreaks. Cases of Rhodesiense sleeping 
sickness continued to occur in Busoga. A survey of tuberculosis was 
undertaken by Dr. Santon Gilmour using the tuberculin test. He 
found that about one third of the population of all ages showed 
evidence of exposure to infection, and it appears that Uganda is in | 
a transition stage leading to the development of a degree of immunity 
such as is found in countries where the infection is widely prevalent. 

The Inter-Territorial Malariologist visited Uganda twice and gave 
most useful advice especially about problems which will arise from 
the Jinja dam project. Venereal diseases ranked second only to ' 
malaria as a cause of ill health and the report of an officer who | 
visited the Caribbean Commission Venereal Disease Centre in 1948 
indicates that the first stage towards a solution of this problem should 
be an accurate assessment of its economic effect. It is intended to 
investigate this point as soon as possible. 

The Leprosy Survey conducted by the Inter-Territorial Leprologist 
revealed that Uganda has the highest incidence of leprosy of the three 
East African territories. Trials of sulphetrone are being made at 
the larger leprosy centres and it is clear that this drug offers much 
hope for lepromatous cases intractable to other forms of treatment. 
The length of treatment required to kill the infection is still uncertain 
and the work is being continued under close observation. 

There has been an increasing demand for expansion of the rural 
dispensary system in many areas and steps had to be taken to explain 
the need for keeping such expansion within the financial limits of the 
Revised Development Plan and the training capacity of the schools 
for subordinate. staff. 
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Uganda was represented at a conference on nutrition held at 
Dchang in the French Cameroons in October. Most tropical African 
: Dependencies were represented as was South Africa. Important 
;» Tecommendations for the improvement of nutrition were made and 
, their applicability in Uganda is being carefully studied. 

Among the medical authorities who visited Uganda during the 
.- year were Sir Stewart Duke Elder, Professor R. C. Browne, Dr. E. J. 
, Cullinan and Professor Schwetz, specialists in opthalmology, in- 
. dustrial health, medicine and helminthology respectively. 

. On ist January the Posts and Telegraphs Service, one of the 
 Tegional services of the East Africa High Commission, became self- 
contained with its own capital account. For the future development 


.. Of its services it will have its own loans and will have to pay interest 


and redemption charges on those loans. The expansion of postal 
services in the Protectorate continued throughout the year. The 
Savings Bank continued to expand and the amount standing to the 
credit of depositors on 31st August was {£1,377,700. An expansion 
in telecommunications also took place. 

In May, consequent upon the Buganda disorders, the populations 
of the Central Prison and the District Prison at Masaka quickly 
tose from 1,180 and go to 2,467 and 280 respectively, and the task of 
accommodating and feeding such large numbers at short notice 
imposed a heavy strain upon the Prison Department’s resources, 
which was eventually relieved by transfers 10 District Prisons of 
- Some convicted prisoners and by using the uncompleted Remand 
Prison at Kampala. 

During the year the Public Relations and Social Welfare Depart- 
. ™ment mainly concentrated its efforts on the maintenance and im- 
: Provement of existing activities rather than on new developments. 

The circulation of the five official bulletins remained at 85,000 copies 
Per month. Up to the end of October the six mobile cinema vans 
gave a total of over 1,000 shows to audiences which totalled some 
500,000 people. The staff photographer, mainly at the request of 
other Government Departments, produced over 1,300 photographs, 
ae of which appear in the new Tourist Handbook ; others were used 
y the Crown Colonist and the African World. 

Plas results of Demonstration Teams have been promising. Mass 
techno campaigns were carried out in various parts of the Pro- 
3 stimula a but owing to the fact that they depend largely on the 
pe aah on of voluntary effort the progress made has varied con- 
of the 'y. Sixteen libraries have been established in various parts 
: ‘hone and boxes of books have been circulated to secondary 
ana and training centres. In addition, a postal distribution 
wice has been started. 

au experience gained it was decided in the second half of the 

‘at the Demonstration Teams should in future concentrate 


ee eT eo eee 
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in small areas, usually one gombolola, for a period of several weeks, 
carrying out an intensive campaign on selected subjects. During this 
period demonstrations are given to large audiences, followed by 
advice and practical assistance to the individual in his home. After 
the Team’s departure follow-up work is generally undertaken by 
local chiefs and the staffs of the departments stationed in the area. 
Whenever possible the Teams return and assist in the work. So 
far the results have been promising. 

Since the beginning of the year the Courts have placed 148 people 
under the supervision of the Department’s new Probation Officer, 
who also undertakes the aftercare of discharged prisoners and other 
social work of the Courts. A Remand Home which can accommodate 
up to 20 boys has been set up to house juveniles on probation pending 
their return to their families and to give temporary shelter to homeless 
orphans. 

Good progress on the housing of European and Asian Government 
staff continued despite the acute shortage of skilled and unskilled 
labour, and 256 units of housing were due for completion by the end of 
December. 

A more vigorous approach to the problem of African housing has 





been possible in 1949. Work has continued on the Naguru Estate | 


at Kampala and the Katabi Estate at Entebbe. A new estate has 
been begun in Jinja and work has at last started on the Nakawa 
Settlement for itinerant labour at Kampala. The great difficulty 
which confronts all authorities engaged on African housing is that of 
carrying out work at costs such as will enable tenants to make a 
contribution which bears some relation to expenditure. The work 
done at Naguru has indicated that the use of stabilised soil is satis- 
factory and economical. The production of cheap cement in Uganda 
will result in further economy. 

The training of ex-soldiers at the Artisan Training Centres con- 
tinued. As ex-soldier applicants for training disappear, the existing 
centres will be progressively taken over by the Education Depart- 
ment for the purpose of establishing courses of technical training 
of five years duration for youthful applicants. A Standing Committee 
has been set up to advise on all matters of technical education. 

Good progress on the construction of the Public Works Central 
Depot in Kampala was made during 1949 and all buildings contained 
in the original project have been completed. The transfer of the 
mechanical workshops and equipment from their previous site to 
the new depot is nearly complete. Nearly 50 per cent of the new 
wood-working machinery has been received and it is hoped that the 
installation of all of this equipment will have been completed by the 
middle of 1950. 

The new Public Works Department Central Stores at Jinja have 
now been completed and are occupied. 
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The field work in connection with the Katonga Canal Scheme 
has been completed and the compilation of the Project Report is in 
hand. The execution of this project will depend upon the prospects 
of major development in the Kilembe area. 

The second bituminous surface dressing of the Kampala-Entebbe 
Road was completed in March. The earthworks on the new Kampala- 
Jinja Road as far as Mile 25 from Kampala are nearing completion. 
The bitumen surfacing, which is being undertaken by contractors, 
has reached Mukono, 124 miles from Kampala. The whole of the 
survey work for this road has been completed from Kampala to the 
Owen Falls. 

In the Eastern Province the construction of the first 16} miles of 
the Jinja-Iganga Road has been completed together with the widening 
of the remainder of the road as far as Iganga. Preparations are now 
being made for the bitumen surfacing of the whole section between 
Jinja and Iganga. A mobile mechanised team is to widen and 
improve the section between Iganga and Busia. 

Three departmental mechanised mobile teams have been trained 
at a school at Mile 7 on the Mubende Road and are about to start 
work on the widening and improving, including a bituminous surface 
dressing of the roads from Kampala to Mubende, Masaka and Bombo. 

Work continues on the widening and improving of the Masaka- 
Mbarara, Busai-Tororo and the Masindi-Gulu Roads. The heavy 
mechanical plant for the construction of the Kazinga Channel 
Causeway is on order in the United Kingdom. 

Considerable road building work was undertaken during the year. 
An indication of the volume of the work undertaken by the Public 
Works Department during 1949 can be obtained from the fact that 
the total expenditure on capital work this year is approximately 
£1,000,000, compared with £812,000 in 1948. 

Of the nine subsidiary airfields in operation, four are satisfactory 
for present purposes and three of the remainder have been surveyed 
for possible extensions. A new 1,500-yard runway at Kasese Airfield 
near Kilembe is now in operation and it is hoped to start the con- 
struction of an airfield just outside Mbarara in the near future. 
The Possibility of providing another 1,800-yard runway at Jinja is 
being investigated. Crash equipment is being provided at all air- 
fields where trained staff is readily available. 

This year the Railway, on which rates are still at the pre-war 
figure, served Uganda with the heaviest traffic in its history, and it is 
estimated that the tonnage’ of imports and exports handled at 
the various stations in Uganda will be approximately 65 per cent 
more than the tonnage in 1948. During the year all locomotives in 
Uganda, with the exception of one shunting engine, were converted 
to the use of oil fuel. 
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During the year a start was made upon the reconstruction of the 
goods shed and yard at Kampala and it is hoped that the full scheme, 
which will provide excellent facilities, will be completed during 1950. 
A siding was laid to serve the construction of the Owen Falls dam 
and plans are being made for the opening of a new station at Jinja 
Bridge which will serve in the first place the dam construction 
activities and eventually the development of the industrial area. 

Throughout 1949 adequate food supplies were generally main- 
tained, but owing to severe drought conditions there was a shortage 
of both rice and sugar. The rice position was particularly serious 
and distribution had to be cut by no less than 50 per cent of normal 
requirements. On the other hand, with the bumper wheat harvest 
in Kenya, Uganda was able to secure a considerable increase in the 
supply of wheaten products. 

With improved trading conditions the price control regulations 
were considerably reduced. Relaxation in import control regulations 
enabled a greater variety of goods to be imported without licence. 

Attractive models of British cars are coming forward in increasing 
numbers helping considerably to mitigate the shortage of American 
models. 

The Survey Department produced a new edition of the x /1,000,000 
map of the Protectorate. 

The Town Planner arrived and immediately tackled the planning 
of Jinja and Kampala. His sphere of work has already included 
either plans or advice in planning over most townships in the Pro- 
tectorate. Before action could be taken to prepare town planning 
schemes, problems of staff, accommodation and equipment had to 
be resolved. 

Information gained from 1948 tsetse surveys of the principal fly 
foci was used to introduce control measures to eradicate the tsetse 
over considerable areas. Final results are not yet known but 
preliminary checks are encouraging. 

Considerable improvements were effected in the general lay-out 
and display of the exhibits in the Uganda Museum and an ever 
increasing number of visitors, mainly Africans, is recorded. The 
Curator, Dr. K. P. Wachsmann, made steady progress during the 
year with a special music research scheme. 

The marketing and movement of livestock from the producing to 
the consuming areas was maintained throughout the year with little 
interruption due to disease epidemics. Following experimental 
work at the Veterinary Research Laboratory on the use of antrycide, 
field trials are being carried out on the application of the drug. It 
has proved to be a very powerful curative drug and it is hoped 
would be of considerable value in the control of trypanosomiasis in 
tsetse-free areas of the Protectorate. Trials involving the use of the 
drug as a prophylactic in tsetse-infested areas are being carried out. 
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—. During 1948 a start was made in exporting cattle from Karamoja 
- to Kampala. During the course of 1949 the district exported to 
Kampala approximately 6,000 cattle representing nearly 800 tons 
of meat, greatly assisting the meat supply to the township. The 
purchase of cattle is under the control of the African Local Govern- 
ment in Karamoja, and on arrival in Kampala the cattle are sold by 
weight at a fixed price. Profits from the scheme go to the Karamoja 
Local Government for much-needed development in that district. 

The general supply position in the consuming areas is by no means 
adequate and consumption of meat is limited by the supplies of 
slaughter stock available. 

The chapters which follow in Parts II and III of this report explain 
. in greater detail the activities of the various departments of Govern- 
ment. 

Immediately following as an appendix to this chapter is a table 
which shows the Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes initiated 
or in progress during the year, their numbers and titles, and the 
amount spent on each scheme both from Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds and from local resources up to the end of 1949. 
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PART II 


Chapter 1 : Population 


ACCORDING to the 1948 Census returns the population of Uganda 
excluding persons in transit was 4,959,196, of whom 7,468 were 
Europeans (including 4,020 Polish refugees) and 35,215 Asians. It is 
probable that the total population now exceeds five millions. Of the 
indigenous population it is estimated that approximately 66 per cent 
are ethnically of Bantu stock, 20 per cent of Nilotic stock and 14 
per cent of Hamitic and Half-Hamitic stocks. 

Complete statistics of births and deaths for 1949 have not yet been 
received, but in 1948 the birth rate was 25 and the death rate 14 per 
1,000. Improvements in living conditions of the population in the 
decade 1938-48 are reflected in the steady and almost uninterrupted 
decline in the maternal and infant death rates during the period. In 
1938, the maternal death rate was 10-6 and the infant death rate 
147 per 1,000 births; in 1948, the corresponding figures were 4+7 
and 95. 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


OCCUPATIONS 


Uganda is primarily a country of peasant producers where the vast 
majority of African families meet their needs and fulfil their few 
financial obligations by the cultivation of economic crops. The 
small minority who find it necessary to seek paid employment 
usually make the journey to the lakeside areas of Buganda and to 
the neighbouring Busoga District of the Eastern Province. These 
areas contain most of the country’s industrial undertakings and also 
a high proportion of the non-native plantations, such as the two big 


Sugar estates employing about 20,000 men, and a number of tea and 
coffee plantations. 
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Away from the lakeside areas there are the sisal planting and 
sawmilling concerns in the Bunyoro District, tea planting in the 
Toro District and the tin and wolfram mines in the south-west of the 
country. There is also the purely seasonal cotton-ginning industry, 
which is spread throughout the greater part of the country and which 
for a few months of every year requires a labour force of about 
15,000. Finally there are perhaps 50,000 African farmers in the 
Buganda Province, mostly comparatively small holders, who employ 
as many as 80,000 labourers in the year. 

The general demand for workers greatly exceeds the numbers of 
the local population offering themselves for work, and the gap thus 
created is largely filled by immigrants from Ruanda-Urundi and 
northern Tanganyika and to a lesser extent by Africans from the 
West Nile District and the neighbouring districts in the Belgian 
Congo and the Sudan. Even so a labour census held in March 
revealed a shortage of about 30,000 labourers which represents 
17 per cent of the total requirements of the non-African employers. 

A labour census also showed that there were about 4,500 skilled 
Africans in employment, while the Asian artisan force is in the 
neighbourhood of 1,750. These totals are insufficient to meet the 
needs of the rapidly expanding industrial undertakings and an acute 
shortage of artisans and semi-skilled labour exists. 


WAGES 


In the course of the year wages for unskilled labour, which vary 
from Shs. 15 /- monthly in the more remote areas to Shs. 33/- in 
Kampala and Jinja, rose by about 25 per cent. For artisans the 
increase was about 30 per cent. A competent African tradesman 
may now receive as much as Shs. 7/- daily while an Asian craftsman’s 
wages average about Shs. 17/- a day. Towards the end of the year, 
following a cost-of-living survey, a minimum wage was statutorily 
fixed for the two major centres of urban employment, Kampala and 
Jinja. 

WORKING CONDITIONS 


Most employment is undertaken on an unwritten monthly contract 
although a contract, also unwritten, for 30 working days to be com- 
pleted within 42 days is fairly frequently used. Skilled workers, 
particularly Asian craftsmen, are generally paid at daily rates. 

A comparatively small proportion of unskilled labourers are 
recruited on written contract. These contracts are usually of six 
months duration and include free transport to and from the place 
of employment, free housing and free rations. 

Under the provisions of the Uganda Employment Ordinance an 
employer has to provide free housing for his employees receiving less 
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than Shs. 150 /- per month unless they are able to retarn to their 
homes each day or make other satisfactory arrangements. The 
feeding of labour by employers is not .obligatory but the more 
progressive employers have already gone a long way both to house 
and to feed their labour adequately. In general it can be said that 
conditions of employment are slowly but steadily improving. 


LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The Labour Department consists of a Labour Commissioner, two 
Senior Labour Officers, nine Labour and Assistant Labour Officers, 
and 12 African Labour Inspectors. The Specialist Division of the 


: Department consists of one Senior Medical Officer, two Factories 


Inspectors and one Labour Officer (Trade Unions and Technical 


* Training). Its duties comprise those usually undertaken by a 


colonial labour department and consist mainly of supervision and 
enforcement, of local labour legislation including that applicable to 
women and children ; inspection, conciliation and advice in labour 
disputes, assessment of workmen’s compensation and the organisation 
of labour exchanges. In addition there is a particular responsibility 


: for the organisation and welfare of the large numbers of workers who 
+ come into Uganda annually from the Belgian territories. 


Conciliation and advice when industrial disputes are threatened 
are two of the most important duties of a Labour Officer. During 
the year there were no major strikes although in January a number 


. of minor stoppages occurring more or less simultaneously in the lake- 


side areas had serious possibilities. These strikes were settled by the 
intervention of Labour Officers before they had time to coalesce 
into anything of the nature of a general strike and it is probable that 
political factors were not unconnected with their origin. 

Legislation enacted during the year included the replacement of 
the old Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, the Minimum Wages 
Ordinance, the Industrial Disputes Ordinance and various amend- 
ments to the Employment Ordinance, the most important of which 
was the reconstitution of the Central and Provincial Advisory Boards 
to offer advice on labour matters generally. A Factories Bill to 


replace the old 1919 Factories Ordinance is in the course of 
preparation. 


Chapter 3 : Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


The revised estimated indicate that assets exceeded liabilities at 
the end of 1949 by £3,448,327, and this together with a reserve 
fund of £533,890, and a reserve fund (post-war development) of 
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£703,437 made an estimated total surplus of 4,685,654. The 
tevised estimates for 1949 provided for an excess of revenue over 
expenditure of {£1,352,776. 

Revenue and expenditure figures for the years 1945-49 were : 


Surplus Balance 

Year Revenue Expenditure and Reserve Funds 
£ £ £ 

1945 3,360,424 3,199,421 2,078,019 
1946 4,053,237 3,574,194 2,598,732 
1947 5,331,222 4,473,773 3,413,488 { 
1948 6,405,030 6,530,444 3,382,879 i 
1949 7,058,275 6,305,499 4,085,654 | 


(Figures for 1949 according to revised Estimates). 


The estimated revenue for the year 1949 was {6,842,071 but the 
revised estimate shows an increase of £816,204 over the original 
estimate. The principal revenue increases occurred under the 
following heads : 


Export Taxes .-. £434,050 in excess of the estimate 
Customs and Excise {220,025 ys * 
Income Tax, etc. £160,000, i 


The revenue under the main heads is shown in the following table 
which includes a comparison with the amounts collected during the 


period 1945-48 : 





1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 





£ £ 4 £ £ 
Customs and Excise | 1,045,690 | 1,505,530 | 1,827,178 | 2,054,144 | 2,287,000 
Income Tax, Non- 
Native Poll Tax 
and Estate Duty 336,198 380,284 423,201 471,369 595,000 


Native PollTax ....) 594,306 613,563 662,002 669,351 432,764 
Export Taxes...) 539,753 | 593,142 | 1,011,001 | 1,445,578 | 3,025,300 
Licences... 109,644 | 127,951 173,989 | 180,139 | 172,293 


Fees of Court or 
Office, payment 
for specific services| 
and earnings of 
Government 











Departments...) 236,204 | 206,753 | 207,708 | 253,099 | 247,830 
Posts and Telegraphs} 102,307 118,298 122,270 133,335 18,810 
C.D. & W. Grants .... 19,775 159,015, 173,509 | 510,334 322,149 











The decrease in revenue from Native Poll Taxes is due to the 
introduction in 1949 of a revised system of native taxation in all 
Provinces of the Protectorate, except Buganda, which is described 
in a separate section of this Chapter. 
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The decrease in revenue from Posts and Telegraphs is due to the 
fact that this department became a self-financing Department of the 
East Africa High Commission on Ist January, 1949, instead of being 
financed from Protectorate funds and its profits accruing to general 
revenue. The remaining sum shown as revenue under this head 
consists of payments made by the department for specific services 


rendered. 


2r 


The estimated expenditure for the year was £6,348,304, but the 
revised estimates show a decrease in expenditure of some £42,905. 
Expenditure under certain significant Heads is shown in the 





























following table : 
Head of Expenditure 1945 1946 1947 1948 . 1949 
: £ £ £ £ £ 
Agriculture ae te 82,163 90,466 | 136,197 | 176,472 | 262,581 
Defence... ~... w | 102,951 | 100,089 83,739 83,357 83,379 
_ Education dae . | 283,475 | 359,829 | 366,012 | 462,042 | 379,151 
Forests .... ee ve 35,308 39,042 56,177 88,166 97,374 
Geology 42,723 | 22,962 | 36,026] 49,559 | 44,014 
Labour a was 4,950 6,512 7,934 24,506 35,812 
Medical .... ses ae | 333,924 | 331,163 | 413,013 | 590,147 | 597,289 
Pensions and Gratuities 162,677 | 198,361 | 224,929 | 246,117 | 319,935 
Police... aa «+ | 102,687 | 115,763 | 152,987 | 276,902 | 256,846 
Posts and Telegraphs _.... 81,362 | 101,715 | 118,033 | 171,603 _ 
Public Debt eee ... | 183,680 | 183,680 | 183,680 | 183,660 | 183,595 
. Public Works Recurrent | 208,529 | 224,583 | 256,923 | 414,087 | 272,422 
Public Works Extra- 
ordinary ve 195,874 | 202,432 | 364,243 | 783,853 |1,003,527 
Veterinary 30,531 31,972 |__ 40,789 |_ 66,956 73,265 


| The decrease in expenditure under Education and Public Works 
Recurrent is due to the increased share in the cost of these services 
which was borne in 1949 by the African Local Governments under the 
tevised system of taxation which is explained below in the section 


relating to Native Poll Taxes. 


The approximate division of the estimated expenditure between 


the various groups of services during 1949 was as follows : 


Public Debt and Pensions 


Administration (Central, Provincial, Law and Order, 


Townships) 


Development of Natural Resources. (Agriculture, 
Forestry, Veterinary, Game, Lands, Mines and 


Surveys) 


: Public Utilities (Roads, Bridges, "Buildings, Posts and 
4 Telegraphs, Water, Aviation) 


Social Services (Education, Medical, L 


__ Welfare) 
Military Contributions 
C.D. & W. Schemes 











abour, Social 


per cent 
8-0 
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PUBLIC DEBT 





AMOUNT 


DESIGNATION OF LoAN RECEIVED REMARKS 
£ are ae 
Uganda Government 5 per cent | 2,000,000 | Contribution to the Sinking Fund 
Inscribed Stock 1951—raised is at the rate of 1 per cent 
under Ordinance No.1 of 1932 per annum plus contribution 
to the Supplementary Sinking 


Fund at 0-854 per cent per 
annum on the Protectorate 
share of the Loan of £1,117,095. 


Uganda Government 3 percent! 235,600 | Contribution to the Sinking Fund 


Inscribed Stock 1955-65 raised 614,400 is at the rate of 1 per cent per 
under Ordinance No. 1 of 1932 annum plus contribution to 
and Ordinance No. 24 of 1937 the Supplementary Sinking 








Fund at 1-783 per cent per 
annum. 


These loans were raised to meet the cost of railways, roads, water 
supply and other public works of development, and for the re 
payment of loans made by His Majesty’s Government to the Govern- 
ment of Uganda. 

Although the loan of £2,000,000 is secured on the general revenue 
and assets of the Protectorate, the revenues of the East African 


Railways and Harbours are liable to the Protectorate Government | 


for the portion of the loan (£882,905) spent on railway and harbour 
services and on the repayment of loans made by His Majesty's 
Government which have been employed in financing such services. 


The statutory Sinking Funds amounted to {495,463 and the 


Supplementary Sinking Funds to £133,145 at 31st December, 1948. 
There were no local loan issues. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


At the beginning of the year assets amounted to {19,261,825. Of 
this amount {1,012,249 was held in cash and deposits at short call 
including £499,767 held by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 
The total amount of investments was {14,300,772 which included 
investments on the following accounts :— 


£ 
Bugishu Coffee Scheme .... soe ee 467,047 
Native Administrations... Ve ion 622,899 
Protectorate Reserve Fund eo oe 541,393 
Savings Bank a Ae: sees a 1,197,311 
Surplus Funds _.... ee a 1,691,631 
Price Assistance Fund—Coffee .... ead 281,319 
Price Assistance Fund—Cotton .... ee 2,410,607 


Liabilities included deposits for £3,840,936 and special funds 
including price assistance funds amounting to £11,935,112. 
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THE MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION AND THE YIELD FROM EACH 


Among the main sources of revenue and the latest estimate of the 


- yield of each are : £ 
Customs and Excise (Re ee sat ate 2,287,000 
Income Tax sah ae a oe 530,000 
Non-Native Poll Tax me Fas ar seed 55,000 
Native Poll Tax .... aie Ea Ss i 432,764 
Cotton Export Tax oe edt i tees 2,600,000 
Coffee Export Tax an ae ah es 295,300 
Stamp Duties ery ee es 35,000 
Licences under the Traffic Ordinance _... oes 65,777 


Customs and Excise 

Since 1923 the Customs Tariff rates of duty in Uganda 
have been identical with those in force in Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika ; in 1930 the present revised tariff was enacted 
simultaneously in the three territories. The basic fiscal rate 
is 22 per cent ad valorem (including surcharge) assessed on the 
price the goods would fetch on sale in the open market in the 
Protectorate if delivered at the place of importation, freight, 
insurance and all the costs, charges and expenses having been 
paid by the seller. Specific duties are charged on goods which 
lend themselves to such a form of assessment, some of the 
more important being potable spirits, cigarettes and tobacco, 
motor spirit, kerosene oil, tyres and tubes, matches and 
cement. In the case of certain articles, such as piece-goods, 
some articles of wearing apparel, wines and cycles, minimum 
specific duties have been fixed as an alternative to an ad 
valorem rate to safeguard the revenue against abnormally 
cheap goods. 
As from 1st January, 1949, a unified East African Customs and 
Excise Department came into being and the administration 
of the unified Department was vested in the Commissioner 
of Customs with headquarters at Mombasa. 
The free list includes the chief ‘“‘ development ” imports such 
as machinery ; road, rail, air and water transport equipment ; 
coal, coke and fuel oil; packing materials ; explosives, 
insecticides, and agricultural and mining equipment. , Exemp- 
tion from duty is also allowed in the case of drugs, 
medicines and disinfectants ; filters and refrigerators, surgical, 
scientific and education requisites and religious articles ; 
music and literature, and bofa fide luggage brought in by 
passengers for personal and household use. During 1949 the 
tariff was amended in several respects mainly to remove 
anomalies and to clarify certain items. The amendments 
also included a reduction in the rate of duty on sugar and the 
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abolition of 15 per cent duty on certain types of motor vehicles 
used for commercial and agricultural purposes. 

Treaty obligations prevent the granting of imperial preference. 
Provision is made for the imposition of ‘‘ suspended ’’ duties 
on certain commodities which are produced and manufactured 
in one or more of the three territories. These duties may be 
imposed, varied or revoked unilaterally, thus allowing a 
modified control by each territory over the degree of protection 
afforded to the local produce concerned. 

By a tripartite Customs Agreement dated ist August, 1927, 4 
system of inter-territorial transfers of imported goods was | 
introduced between Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The | 
effect of this agreement is virtually to remove Customs | 
barriers between the three territories, duties being credited , 
to the receiving territory by a transfer form procedure. { 
The following products manufactured in Uganda are liable 
to excise duties : 


Sugar ah ae ... Shs. 2/24 per cwt. 
Tea ass ae ... 25 cts. per lb. 
Cigarettes .... snd ... Shs. 8/- per Ib. 
Cigars ee eas .. Shs, 8/- per Ib. 
Manufactured tobacco... Shs. 7 /- per lb. 


Provision was made during the year for an excise duty on both 
matches and beer. It is not anticipated that matches will be 
manufactured immediately but beer will be manufactured in 
1950 and the duty thereon will be 120 shillings for each 36 
gallons of worts at a specific gravity of 1055 degrees. ! 
Agreements between the three East African Governments 
provide for excise paid on goods which are subsequently 
exported to one of the other two territories being credited 
to that territory. Excise paid on goods exported outside 
East Africa is subject to reimbursement. 

Income Tax ; 
Income tax is charged in Uganda on income (assessed in 
accordance with the Income Tax Laws) accruing in, derived 
from or received in East Africa by residents, and on the 
income accruing in, derived from or received in the Protec 
torate by non-residents, after deducting any personal allow- 
ances which may be due. 

Any person liable to pay native poll tax is totally exempt from 
all income tax liability. This exempts all Africans. 


“Income tax is assessed' on the basis of the income of the 


preceding year, and it is the duty of the taxpayer to notify 
the Income Tax Department. Failure to do so before 15th 
October in the year in which liability first occurs renders the 
taxpayer liable to treble additional tax. 
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The allowances to residents are as follows : 

Unmarried: £200, but where the total income exceeds £200, 
the allowance is reduced by £1 for every £4 by which the total 
income exceeds £200. 

Married: £350. The allowance is not affected by the 
amount of total income. 

Children: £80 for first child and £40 for each cf next three— 
maximum allowance £200. “Child’”’ includes stepchild or 
adopted child maintained during the year preceding the 
year of assessment, who was either under the age of sixteen, 
or if over the age of sixteen at any time within that year was 
receiving full-time instruction at any university, college, 
school or other educational establishment or was serving under 
articles or indentures with a view to qualifying in a trade or 
profession. The deductions of £80 or £40 may be increased 
by not more than £50 in respect of expenses incurred upon 
or in connection with the education of each child. The 
amount of the additional deduction is related to the actual 
expenditure on tuition and boarding fees. 

Dependent Relative: The amount expended on the mainten- 
ance of a dependent relative is allowed up to a maximum of 
£60 provided that the total income of the relative does not 
exceed {150. Where two or more persons contribute to the 
maintenance of the relative the total allowance up to {60 is 
divided between the contributors. 

Life Assurance, etc.: A deduction, not exceeding one-sixth of 
the taxpayer’s total income for the year preceding the year of 
assessment, is allowed in respect of premiums paid on policies 
of insurance on the life of the taxpayer or his wife and con- 
tributions to approved provident or pension funds or widows’ 
and orphans’ pension schemes. The premiums allowable on 
any one policy must not exceed 7 per cent of the actual 
capital sum assured on death, and further the amount of the 
deductions must not reduce the tax payable by more than 
Shs. 2/50 in the £ on any excess of premiums over £200. 

Age Allowance: In certain circumstances an allowance is 
applicable where a man is sixty years of age and upwards and 
in the case of a woman, fifty-five years and upwards. The 
allowance varies with the amount of earned and unearned 
income and also the other deductions to which the taxpayer 
may be entitled. Additional allowances apply where in the 
case of a man he has attained the age of 65 years ; or the age 
of 60 years in the case of a woman. 

The rates of tax at present in force are : 

For persons other than individuals, i.e., companies, trusts, etc., 
Shs. 4 in the {. 
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(No allowances are granted to companies.) 

For individuals income tax is based on the.chargeable income 
(ascertained by deducting from total income the appropriate 
allowances) at a varying rate commencing at Shs. 1 /50 (1 /6d.) 
per £ and reaching Shs. 4/20 (4/24d.) per £ on a chargeable 
income of £4,000; thereafter Sh. 5 for every additional £ of 
chargeable income. 

Additional tax is payable for every £ of total income in excess 
of £2,000. On £2,004 the surtax is Sh. 1 rising to Shs. 45,187 
on a total income of £9,500. Thereafter the next £10,500 is 
charged at Shs. 10 for every { and the next £30,000 at Shs. 
10/50 (10/6d.) for every £. Where total income exceeds 
£50,000 the rate on the excess is Shs. 11 per f. 
Non-Residents. Non-resident companies are assessed on the 
same basis as resident companies. Non-resident individuals 
are, in certain circumstances, entitled to altowances but these 
are dependent on the form of Income, total world income, 
residence, etc. 

A table showing specimens of taxation on personal incomes of 
resident individuals appears on p. 26. 

Non-Native Poll Tax 

Non-native poll tax is levied at flat rates of £5 on income 
exceeding {200 per annum, and £3 on lower incomes. Females 
possessing an income of less than {150 per annum are exempted 
and no person is required to pay the tax for the year in which 
his or her eighteenth birthday occurs. This tax is additional to 
Income Tax, and must be paid even though no Income Tax 
liability exists and is payable by Non-Natives who are not on a 
temporary visit to the Protectorate. ‘ 
Native Poll Tax 

A poll tax is levied on every able bodied adult male African. 
In previous years the rates of tax varied from district to 
district, regard bemg had to the general level of prosperity 
in each district ; and a percentage of the amount collected, 
known variousty as rebate or tribute, was returned to the 
African Local Government or the Buganda Government 
in return for services rendered. In 1949, in furtherance 
of the policy of devolving greater financial responsibility on 
the African Local Governments, rebate and tribute were 
abolished in all Provinces except Buganda and the varying 
rates of tax replaced by a flat rate of Shs. 6. Responsibility 
for certain services, notably under the Heads of Agriculture, 
Education, Medical and Public Works Recurrent was handed 
over to the African Local Governments who increased their 
rates of Native Administration Tax to meet the cost. These 
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increases were equivalent to the decrease in Protectorate poll 
tax. Where the increased revenue of the African Local 
Governments concerned was insufficient to meet the increased 
responsibility subventions were paid by the Protectorate 
Government to make up the deficiency. In the Buganda 
Kingdom at the wish of the Buganda Government, however, 
the old system was adhered to and poll tax was paid at the 
rate of Shs. 15 or Shs. ro according to district and locality 
and a rebate of 25 per cent of the total collected refunded to 
the Buganda Government. The tax is collected by the local 
chiefs under the supervision of Administrative Officers. The 
following table shows the yield from native poll tax in 1949 
by districts in all Provinces except Buganda and subvention 
paid: 





Poll tax collected Subvention paid 








Province and District and paid to the Protec- by the 
torate Government in Protec- 
1949 torate Govt. 
Eastern Province £ £ 
Busoga ... sy ee: eas 32,840 -_- 
Mbale ee oes is 37,293 2,536 
Teso”.... fase tee vef 31,650 _— 
Western Province: 
Toro one sire aes eel 13,688 16,709 
Ankole_ .... oe tee A 23,818 18,364 
Kigezi_.... Sece ths seul 18,000 17,929 
Bunyoro .... Sead sty ae) 8,223 10,076 
Northern Province: 
Acholi_.... a ee aa 12,200 19,559 
Madi Sub-District foe wee 1,885 3,156 
West Nile fe see bree 15,110 18,252 
Lango_.... me ais 3, 16,000 786 
Karamoja ae 2 ny 7,107 7,376 





(e) 


In Buganda the total yield from native poll tax in 1949 was 
£214,850, of which {53,712 was refunded to the Buganda 
Government. 

The Cotton Export Duty is an export tax and is operated ona 
sliding scale which under existing controlled marketing 
arrangements relates the duty payable on ginned cotton to 
the f.o.b. value per Ib. of lint exported. The rates are: 


(f) 


(s) 


(A) 
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Duty in cents 

F.0.b. value per lb. per pound 
Not more than 7d. 7 . Nil 
More than 7d. and not more than 8d._ 2 
More than 8d. and not more than 9d. 3 
More than gd. and not more than Iod. 4 
More than rod. and not more than 11d. 5 
More than 11d. and not more than 12d. ___.... 8 
More than 12d. and not more than 13d. __.... Io 


Thereafter the tax payable increases by 2 cents per pound. 
for every increase of I penny per pound or part thereof in the 
f.o.b. value at the port of shipment from East Africa. 

The export taxes on native grown coffee operate on a sliding 
scale similar to that for cotton lint : 


(i) Uganda Native and Bwamba Robusta pays a tax of {1 
per ton when the price f.o.b. Mombasa is between £36 
and £40 per ton, with an increase in tax of {1 per ton for 
every £5 or part thereof by which the f.o.b. price exceeds 
£40. 

(ii) Uganda Native Arabica, Bugishu Coffee scheme Arabica 
and Bugishu Arabica clean coffees carry a tax of {2 Ios. 
per ton when the price f.o.b. Mombasa is between £65 
and £74 per ton with an increase of £1 per ton for every 
increase in the f.o.b. price of {10 per ton or part thereof. 

Stamp Duties are levied under the provisions of the Stamp 
Ordinance (Laws of Uganda, Cap. 161) and amending Ordin- 
ances. All the instruments mentioned in the Schedule to 
the Ordinance if executed’ in the Protectorate or, in certain 
circumstances, even if executed outside the Protectorate, 
must be stamped in accordance with the tariff of duties 
prescribed in that Schedule. These duties are payable by 
means of adhesive or impressed stamps which may be pur- 
chased from the Accountant-General, the Postmaster General 
or the Revenue Authority. 

Trading licences are issued under the Trading Ordinance ; 

licences to trade in townships or gazetted trading centres 

are either £7 10s. or £2.5s. according to the locality. The fee 
for a Hawker’s Licence is £7 10s. and for a Commercial 

Traveller’s Licence {20 per annum. Native Trading Licences 

for Africans trading outside townships and trading centres 

are not required in Buganda Province, but are issued in the 
other Provinces for an annual fee of Shs. ro /- which is credited 
to the local Native Administration, and not to Protectorate 

Revenue. .. 
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(‘) Motor vehicles are taxed under the Traffic Ordinance, under 
which fees are also charged for the inspection of vehicles and 
for the issue of driver’s permits. The annual tax is; for 
private cars, Shs. 5 /- per cwt. ; for public service and private 
hire vehicles Shs. 5 /- per cwt. plus an additional fee of Shs. 
10 /- for each passenger whom the vehicle is licensed to carry ; 
for commercial vehicles Shs. 6/- per cwt. up to 50 cwts. 
and Shs. 4/- per cwt. thereafter ; for trailers Shs. 4 /- per cwt. 
A fixed fee of Shs. 30/- is charged for a motor-cycle with or 
without a side-car. 

(j) The only form of death duty collected in Uganda is estate 
duty which is payable by the personal representative of all 
persons dying in or out of the Protectorate leaving property 
moveable or immoveable, settled or unsettled in Uganda, the | 
principal value of which exceeds £1,000. , 
The duty is levied under the provisions of the Estate Duty ~~ 
Ordinance (Laws of Uganda, Cap. 65). The Ordinance is 
administered by the Estate Duty Commissioners, who are *: 
the Attorney-General, the Accountant-General and the Land 
Officer. The Commissioners are assisted by an Assistant ‘ 
Estate Duty Commissioner, who is the person for the time 
being discharging the duties of the Administrator-General, 
ake upon whom falls the duty of assessing and collecting the 

uty. 
The present rates of duty range from x per cent on estates 
the principal value of which is between £1,000 and £5,000 to 
40 per cent on Estates the principal value of which exceeds 
£2,000,000. 


Chapter 4 : Currency and Banking 


In common with other British dependencies in East Africa the |. 
currency of Uganda is under the control of the East African Currency |.’ 
Board, London. Shilling currency with 100 cents to the shilling is 
in use. Coins and notes of the following denominations were i0 
circulation, to the value shown, on 31st December, 1949: ‘ 

Coins & Shs. Cts. |.” 





Sh. 1 (which is legal tender for an unlimited 
amount) .... en ath oe .- 6,362,587 1 00 
50 cents (=6d. which is legal tender up to i 
Shs. 20) 3 Ne Fes 94,173 16 50 


5 cents (=-0.6d.) tender up to a total 62,00 19 30 | 
Icent (=o.12d.) amount of Sh. r 48,335 5 14 


eR es 
£6,830,639 14 74 | 
Si dal le he Rae LSE 


xo cents (=1.2d.) _ tee are legal : {: 263,541 12 80 ' 
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Notes £ Shs. Cts. 
Sh. 1 bes ie oy ee sees on 21,029 II 00 
Shs. 5 te tee ae cae ‘ate ww. 1,211,627 15 00 
Shs, 10... a2, es a nee .. 1,695,216 10 00 
Shs. 20... ee whe we oe w. 1,051,028 0 00 
Shs. 100... mes oes ae oe «485,015. 0 00 
Shs. 200 .... oe sesh a ie ee 8,010, 0 00 
Shs, 1,000... a ae Bes ae «+ 103,850 0 00 
Shs, 10,000 Sis fas vs ie tint 552,500 0 00 


£5,128,176 16 00 





GRAND TOTAL von £11,958,816 10 74 





It will be noted that both one-shilling coin and one-shilling notes 
are in circulation ; the notes, which have not been popular, were 
issued during the war, when difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
supplies of coin. No further issues of one-shilling notes are being 
made, and the existing notes are being steadily withdrawn from 
circulation. 

The majority of the one-shilling and fifty-cent pieces in circulation 
were of an alloy containing 25 per cent silver; these are more 
gradually being withdrawn and replaced by cupro-nickel coins, a large 
quantity of which was issued for cotton season requirements towards 
the end of 1949. The new coins are very similar in appearance to the 
old, but are expected to wear better and retain their colour better in 
circulation. 


BANKING 


The African peasant still frequently adheres to the primitive 
custom of burying his money in the ground or hiding it in the grass 
roof of his hut. This entails a heavy risk of loss by fire, theft and 
insect damage, although it is of course possible, after enquiry into 
the circumstances, for currency which sustains such damage to be 
exchanged. 

For many years endeavours have been made in various ways to 
persuade the African to take advantage of the facilities offered by the 
Post Office Savings Bank, and a number of the accounts opened by 
the Military authorities with the gratuities due to demobilised 
African soldiers are still being operated. The Post Office Savings 
Bank is operated by the Postmaster-General whose headquarters 
are in Nairobi; Uganda transactions and accounts are recorded 
separately. At the end of 1948 the total amount standing to the 
credit of Uganda depositors was £1,223,915, an increase during the 
year of 20 per cent. : 
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Commercial banking facilities are afforded by the National Bank 
of India, Ltd., the Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., and Barclays 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), all of which have branches 
at Kampala, Jinja and Mbale. In addition, the National Bank of 
India, Ltd., has a branch at Entebbe. 

The Exchange Bank of India and Africa, Ltd., suspended payment 
during 1949 and is now in liquidation. 

With the exception of the smaller Asian and African shopkeepers, 
most traders have accounts with one or more of the banks ; almost 
all European residents, probably the majority of Asians and a fair 
number of Africans (particularly Government servants) operate 
personal banking accounts. The banks occupy a prominent plac 
in the business life of the country and are closely concerned with the =: 
import of trade goods and the commercial export of the produce of 
Uganda. 














Chapter 5 : Commerce 


, With the exception of a limited range of commodities mostly in the 
:. category of iron and steel manufactures, supplies of imported goods 
, have been satisfactory throughout the year. Imports from hard 
. currency areas were confined to products essential to Uganda which 
, Were not obtainable from sterling sources. 
:, . The majority of Uganda’s requirements of motor vehicles were 
“. obtained from the United Kingdom ; vehicles were also obtained 
“ from Continental sources, and a few licences were issued for the 
importation of special vehicles from the United States of America 
and Canada. 

There is a tendency for prices of imported goods to rise; but 
competition in the sale of cotton-piece goods, an important item in 
African economy, restricted rises in the prices of these goods. A 
severe shortage of cement occurred due to the difficulty of handling 
large cargoes of cement at the coast. The supply of items greatly in 
demand by Africans, e.g., hoes, fishing nets, and bicycles, improved 
during the year. 

Supplies of foodstuffs were generally satisfactory. The large 
Kenya wheat crop and improved production in wheaten products 
enabled a considerable increase to be obtained in the Uganda quota 
to cater for the increasing African demand for wheaten products, 
particularly bread. Sugar production was seriously affected by a 
prolonged drought, and by the closing down for major overhaul of 

th sugar factories. It was consequently necessary to import 
sugar from overseas. The drought also necessitated in the early part 
of the year the import of a quantity of maize meal from Kenya. 
There was for a period a shortage of rice in Uganda due to the partial 
failure of the Tanganyika rice crop. 

Exports have been maintained at ahigh level. Details of exports 
of cotton and coffee are given in Part II, chapter 6. Exports of tea 
to the United States of America, Canada, South Africa and the Sudan 
were good. Exports to the Belgian Congo have consisted mainly of 
aluminium ware, salt, dried fish, cotton-piece goods, and manu- 
factured tobacco. Uganda’s contribution of maize from the large 
crop harvested in the latter part of the year to the East African 
Sellers’ Pool was approximately 300,000 bags. A large tonnage of 
mixed beans was exported to adjacent territories. 

Considerable relaxation of price control was possible during the 
Year, and it is hoped to be able to extend this relaxation during 1950. 
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Chapter 6 : Production 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop Production 

The large increase in acreage of the 1948-49 cotton crop to which 
reference was made in last year’s report was reflected in production 
which totalled 392,000 bales, the second largest crop ever produced 
in Uganda. Approximately 100,000 bales were sold locally, in 
auction for free export, the remainder of the crop being sold under 


bulk sale to the United Kingdom Raw Cotton Commission and to =. 


the Government of India. 


The campaign, initiated in 1948, for increased agricultural produc: |; 


tion, particularly cotton, was continued in 1949, and for the 1949-50 


season the total cotton acreage again exceeded one and a half million |. 


ee 


acres. Unfortunately weather conditions made it impossible for 4s *.. 
much early planting to be carried out as was achieved last year and .. 


in consequence lower yields per acre are expected. At the time of 
writing, the crop estimate stands at 320,000 bales. 


Robusta coffee made a good recovery from the effects of the ; ; 
prolonged dry season but only moderate yields were obtained. The | 


total quantity of coffee passed through the curing works was 18,35! 


tons compared with the previous year’s record crop of 31,142 tons. |. 
The Arabica crop in Bugishu totalled 2,857 tons for the 1948-49 ;. 


season. The present crop is expected to produce 2,700 tons. 
Non-native production which consists principally of Robusta 


coffee was again sold through the Non-Native Coffee Marketing i 


Board. A total output of 2,581 tons was obtained from the 1948-49 


crop. One thousand six hundred and twelve tons were exported to |. 
the United Kingdom, under the terms of the contract with the |” 


Ministry of Food. 

A marketable surplus production of 8,531 tons of groundnuts was 
sold during the year of which it was possible to export 2,000 tons to 
Kenya and 1,000 tons to Tanganyika. The cotton crop produ 


150,000 tons of seed from which after planting requirements of: 


growers had been met 1,200,000 gallons of oil and 20,000 tons of cake 


were produced. Of the latter 12,000 tons were exported to the | 


United Kingdom and 8,000 tons to Kenya. In addition 60,000 tons 
of cotton seed were exported to the United Kingdom. . 
The amount of maize marketed came to 517,901 bags, of which 





292,747 bags were exported to the East African Cereals Pool. | 


Buganda remained the chief producing area, accounting for 452,729 : 


bags. 
There was a considerable drop in rice sales, 261 tons being sold. 


This figure merely represents the amount of the crop marketed s 
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: through the normal channels and gives no indication of total 
jn production. 

Production of soya beans showed a slight increase, 3,072 tons 
being marketed compared with 2,292 tons in 1948. Weather 
conditions favoured the mixed bean crop and nearly 4,000 tons were 
sold, After the sudden fall in price during 1948, little interest was 

ata taken in grams except for consumption in the home. A small amount 
sigttas. of the crop, however, came on the market. 
The flax industry in Kigezi District received a serious setback 
wing to continued attacks of Pasmo disease. The infection of the 
; autumn crop was so heavy that in order to secure a longer close 
season it was decided that no spring crop would be taken in 1950. 
Posies during the year amounted to 35 tons of fibre and 26 tons 
of tow. 
The one sisal factory in the Protectorate produced 946 tons of 
‘fibre from 8,100 acres. 
; Fire-cured tobacco production was affected by unfavourable 
;; Weather conditions and in Bunyoro District 1,582,932 pounds of 
, cured leaf were produced as compared with 2,470,496 pounds last 
year. Quality was affected by the weather to some extent and heavy 
gc eelworm infestations also contributed to poor quality leaf. In 
: Mubende District good progress was made with the fire-cured 
« tobacco crop and sales totalled 713,608 pounds. Production of 
‘ue-cured leaf in West Nile and Acholi Districts showed a slight 
Increase on last year. Owing to lack of rains yields of nicotine 
‘bacco in Kigezi and Ankole Districts were below average and a 
; smaller crop was produced than in 1948. 
: The growth of sugar cane was adversely affected by dry weather 
fo and total production of sugar by Uganda’s two factories during the 
"pes Yea amounted to 46,108 tons as against 64,708 tons in the previous 
were ve 
ontra* 
















The area under tea at the end of 1949 was 6,156 acres compared 
With 5,565 acres in 1949. Production during the year amounted to 
if 3,360,052 pounds. 
ff Food Crops and Food Supplies 
- he food position gave rise to anxiety during the year: the 
elayed break in the rains was responsible for late planting and in 
spot Consequence a heavy strain was placed on district food reserves, 
a it was necessary to import maize meal to supplement food 
upplies in Eastern Province districts and Karamoja. By August, 
ieeeh Spring planted crops were available in large quantities and 
: € food position improved considerably, but, on account of the light 
a ‘tops, future supplies were by no means assured and an ex- 
ive campaign for increased planting of root crops was put in 


rons wadaaee areas in order to increase reserves in the ground to a 
cp ” s 
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Development Projects 


During the year a special organisation headed by an Assistant 
Director of Agriculture (Special Development) has been created 
within the Agricultural Department which in co-operation with other 
interests can devote its whole time to the work of supervising special | 
development areas, to general development in existing producing 
areas, to mechanical cultivation investigations and similar investiga- 
tions concerned with the rational and economic use of land. One of 
the first projects to be undertaken, in addition to the mechanical 
cultivation schemes started last year, will be a 5,000 acre farm near 
Jinja which it is hoped will not only make a substantial contribution 
to the food requirements of the growing urban population of Jinja but 
also provide valuable information on the possibilities and the eco- 
nomics of large scale mixed farming which has not so far been 
attempted under Uganda conditions. 

In Kigezi District despite the hindrance of a severe outbreak of 
malaria in the new areas, the resettlement scheme progressed well 
and approximately 10,000 souls have now been settled and a start has 
been made with the production of economic crops. 

In the field of agricultural research, the most noteworthy achieve- 
ment likely to be of immediate benefit to the country has been in the 
progress made towards the control of black arm disease which has been 
responsible for such heavy losses of crop in the past. A practicable 
technique of seed treatment has been devised which when tested in 
the field has indicated the possibility of increasing considerably the 
annual cotton crop. 


VETERINARY 


The marketing and movement of livestock from the producing | 
to the consuming areas has been maintained throughout the year 
with little interruption due to major disease epidemics. | 

Rinderpest has been present in Karamoja District throughout the | 
year, constituting a constant threat to the adjacent districts of Lango, 
Teso and Mbale. Whilst it is not yet practicable to carry out wide 
measures of control of the disease, an increasing number of cattle 
owners have voluntarily presented their cattle for immunisation. 
The confidence of the people in prophylactic immunisation is being 
won and it is hoped that the time is not far distant when the disease 
can be finally eradicated from Karamoja. 

The policy of creating a rinderpest-immune barrier zone of cattle 
in the areas of Lango, Teso and Mbale Districts bordering upon 
Karamoja had to be discontinued early in the year owing to doubts 
as to the efficacy of the Kenya attenuated goat virus then in use. 
These areas were dealt with in part towards the end of the year and 
a total of 85,000 cattle were immunised against the disease. 
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_ _ An extension of rinderpest occurred from Karamoja into Moroto 
‘* Saza of Lango District in March. The outbreak was complicated 
by the presence of trypanosomiasis in infected and in-contact herds, 
which would be expected to react unfavourably to the Kenya 
attenuated goat virus. A total of 19,000 cattle in known trypano- 
somiasis infected herds were immunised with the new lapinised 
’ virus received from Kenya, and 37,000 cattle in trypanosomiasis-free 

herds were immunised with Kenya attenuated goat virus. The 
- outbreak was quickly brought under control and no fresh cases of 
- rinderpest occurred after the first week in May. The Lapinised Virus 
- would appear to be very promising, since reactions in cattle due to the 
’ vaccine are negligible. More research is, however, required to 
: ascertain the duration of immunity conferred. 
: _ A small outbreak of rinderpest occurred in April in Mbale District, 
close to the Karamoja border. This outbreak was quickly eliminated 
by the immunisation of 4,500 cattle in infected and in-contact herds. 

Game control measures, particularly in regard to buffalo, were 
applied by the Game Department in North Madi with the objective 
of preventing the spread of rinderpest southwards in game from the 
; Sudan-Uganda border, as has occurred in past years. 

Anthrax, which has not in the past affected the marketing of 
livestock, occurred in the Teso District in July. It appears that 
¢ deaths from anthrax had been occurring during the previous two or 
three months amongst cattle in the Serere and Soroti Sazas of the 
« District and had not been reported by the cattle owners. The 

disease was dispersed along the trade routes to Busoga and Buganda, 

resulting in several outbreaks in areas adjacent to Kampala. These 
were controlled by immunising all in-contact cattle, and the original 
foci of infection in Serere and Soroti Sazas have been dealt with 
: Similarly by the immunisation of approximately 8,000 cattle. All 
> trade cattle entering Bugondo Quarantine in Teso are now immunised 
against anthrax and no further extensions of anthrax to Buganda and 

: Busoga are anticipated. 
Following experimental work at the Veterinary Research Labora- 
: tory on the use of antrycide, field trials were carried out in Buganda, 

Busoga, Ankole and Teso Districts on the application of the drug 
2 under field conditions. Antrycide has been proved to be a very power- 

ful curative drug and should be of considerable value in the control of 
‘trypanosomiasis in tsetse-free areas of the Protectorate. Trials 

involving the use of the drug as a prophylactic were carried out in 
tsetse infested areas in Busoga and Ankole; results have been 
disappointing in relation to early hopes of a prolonged prophylactic 
effect and in one trial at Nsongezi the period of protection was as 
short as four weeks for T. vivax and six weeks for T. congolense. 

No positive case of rabies was recorded in either West Nile or Mbale 

Districts—the two proclaimed districts under the Rabies Ordinance. 
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An uninterrupted supply of cattle was maintained to the consuming 
areas in Buganda and use was made of the additional railage facilities 
now available to transport considerable numbers of sheep and goats 
from the Eastern and Northern Provinces, and notably from Kara- 
moja District, to the consuming areas. Additional stock trade routes 
were developed to meet the needs of Central Busoga and to encourage , 
the export from Teso and Lango Districts to Buganda of the many 
herds of cattle owned by Bahima who now wish to return to their 
homes. A total of approximately 40,000 cattle were exported from 
Teso and Lango Districts to the consuming areas during the year. 
The total annual Protectorate consumption is estimated at approxi- 
mately 300,000 cattle and over a million sheep and goats. 

During 1948 a start was made in exporting cattle from Karamoja - 
to Kampala. During the course of the year under review the district | 
exported 6,700 cattle representing nearly 800 tons of meat to Kam- | 
pala, thus materially assisting the meat supply position within the | 
township. The purchase of cattle is under the control of the African ' 
Local Government in Karamoja, and on arrival in Kampala the 
cattle are sold by weight at a fixed price. Profits accruing from the 
scheme revert to the Karamoja Local Government and are available 
for much-needed development in that district. 

The general supply position in the consuming areas was, however, ; 
by no means adequate and consumption of meat was only limited by 
the supplies of slaughter stock available. i 

Work continued during the year on the further development of 
pilot livestock improvement areas in various districts with the | 
object of stimulating local interest in improved methods of breeding, 
feeding and management of livestock and as centres of field applica- | 
tion of husbandry practices already proved at the Experimental ! 
Stations. i 

At the Veterinary Research Laboratory work was largely directed ' 
towards the evaluation of data from antrycide experimental work 
and the antrycide field trials. Research on the value of various 
insecticidal formulations in the control of cattle ticks was continued 
both at the laboratory and at the Ngogwe and Kitala livestock 
improvement areas. 

The further development of the Livestock Experimental Station, 
Entebbe, as a centre of nutrition and genetics research, and animal 
husbandry problems in general made considerable progress. Model 
dairy farm buildings have been constructed and the farm is being 
managed on sound practical lines. Work continued on the recording 
of the production data and the improvement of the three varieties of 
indigenous cattle types now established. The needs of African 
farmers in regard to small stock have been considered and foundation 
breeding units of pigs and poultry are being developed with the 
object of supplying pure bred stock to farmers as required. Results 
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.. of the development of seeded pastures, and their evaluation in terms 

of production of beef per acre, were very promising, and it would 

appear that the over-all productivity of the farm can be very mar- 

’ kedly increased by the adoption of a system of alternative husbandry 

~ planned to produce supplementary livestock fodders and concentrates 
and more productive pastures. 








FORESTRY 


The Forest Department was brought to full strength during the 
‘year. The European establishment now consists of 24 officers. Of 
, these the Forest Engineer and Forest Ecologist attended courses at 
“ the Forest Products Research Laboratory at Princes Risborough and 
. at the Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, respectively, 
_ thereby gaining practical knowledge of the scientific foundation of 
_ their work. 

- Continued satisfactory progress was made towards completing 
"the reservation and consolidation of the forest estate, which is the 
* first charge on the Department in the Protectorate’s 10- Year Develop- 
“ment Plan. New reserves gazetted during the year totalled 30 

square miles and the gazetting of several others only awaits the 
“completion of mapping. Extensive reconnaissance in the Gomba 
~ and Singo countries of Buganda has revealed several blocks of Crown 
_Land suitable for protection and production reserves. These are now 
being explored in more detail. About 800 acres of new Government 
"pole and fuel plantations were established in 1949, 400 acres of these 

being in the Kampala area. Native administration fuel and pole 
' plantations were extended by 300 acres and a private sugar company 
"planted nearly 500 acres. 

The extension of departmental timber plantations continued 
“according to their respective working plans, and during the year 
“1,500 acres of exploited high forest at Budongo were enriched by 

mahogany planting—a figure which would have been larger had 
: labour supplies and weather been more favourable. In Buganda, 
260 acres of mahogany planting was done; this, unlike that at 
Budongo, is concentrated into a relatively small area but compensates 
-for the volume of timber cut throughout the whole of South Mengo. 

The Chlorophora (muvule or iroko) timber plantations of Lango 
«and Acholi were extended by 185 acres, and a further 170 acres of 
< Softwoods (chiefly cypress) were established in highland areas in the 
«Western Province. 

* Exclusive licences were granted to exploit timber in the Kalinzu 
‘ind Kibale forests (in Ankole and Toro Districts respectively) and the 
‘new mills were coming into production at the end of the year. The 
Busoga Native Administration obtained a saw bench and power 
unit for the production of cheap small-dimension timber for the 
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local market, and the same authority supplied very large quantities | 


of poles from its eucalyptus plantations for the erection of temporary 
housing in connection with the Owen Falls dam. 

The correct balance between exploitation and regeneration in yet 
another large area of Uganda has been assured by Government's 
adoption of the South Mengo working plan. This plan lays down 
the quantity and method of cutting in 200 square miles of valuable 
forests and prescribes for regeneration and all other aspects of 
management. During the early operation of the plan some 840 
miles of forest boundary have been re-opened, revealing several cases 
of illegal felling by mills. 

The Timber Grading Branch of the Department continued to check 
the quality of timber exports from Uganda, but priority is rightly 
given by the trade to the internal demand. Exports overseas 
amounted to some 2,000 tons, whilst exports to Kenya and Tangan- 
yika were in the neighbourhood of some 3,000 tons. 

Eleven students passed out successfully from the department’s 
Ranger Training School at Nyabyeya in December. 


FISHERIES 


The Fish Culturist had to relinquish his appointment at the end of 
October on account of ill-health and up till the end of the year had 
not been replaced. An additional Fisheries Officer, who has been 
posted to Lake Kyoga, arrived in September. : 

Fisheries development continues slowly but steadily. A Fisherie 
Ordinance is in course of preparation. 

The price of fish generally continues to have an upward trend; 





dried (salted) fish from the Lake Edward region has advanced from f 
£50 to £55 per ton, but the smoked commodity from the same 


locality has dropped from {90 to £87 per ton. 

It is believed that the annual value of Uganda’s fisheries cannot 
be far short of £300,000. The fishing effort has once again been 
adversely affected by the continued shortage of nets. 

Owing to the ill-health of the Fish Culturist no progress has been 
possible with methods of fish culture and fish farming. 

Fishing in extensive coastal areas of Lake Victoria is still seriously 
curtailed on account of sleeping sickness restrictions. 

The crocodile industry has revived, and at the end of the year the 
monthly output from Lake Kyoga had risen to 500. Development 
in the Semliki region has produced a small supply of very much 
larger skins than can be obtained in Lake Kyoga. 

As usual, from August to November, the annual campaign against 
the female crocodiles on the Lake Victoria breeding grounds has been 
successfully carried out by African members of the department stafl. 
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More experimental fishing craft have been constructed at the 
Kampala Technical School. Some of these have been exhaustively 
tested by Departmental Fisheries Officers who have been able to 
: effect considerable improvements as a result of practical experience. 
- So far little interest has been evinced by local Africans either in the 
development of boat building or in the utilisation of the new craft. 

: The Lake Victoria Fisheries Service has made considerable progress 
* but is hampered by a lack of qualified Fisheries Officers. 

i? The Uganda Fish Marketing Corporation, Ltd., a public utility 
company in which the Protectorate Government has the controlling 

interest, is making steady progress, though 1949 has been primarily a 

year of initial development. The fishing industry buildings at 
: Kasenyi on Lake George were almost complete by the end of the year ; 

staff quarters and offices are under construction at Fort Portal ; 
gi the crocodile industry, which has experienced unfortunate vicissitudes 
is developing satisfactorily ; and Lake Albert fish marketing has 
been let on a royalty basis. Suitable launches are either in com- 
mission or on order. ; 

Uganda was represented at an Anglo-Belgian conference on inland 
fisheries which was held at Elisabethville in June. 
















TSETSE-FLY CONTROL 





A glance at a map showing the distribution of tsetse-flies in Uganda 
it’ as late as two years ago would give the impression that there was very 
: little of the land surface that was not infested with tsetse. The 
+ actual area then infested amounted to about 60 per cent of the land 
surface of the Protectorate and the tsetse-flies were reported to be 
yearly occupying more and more of the country. 

There are three species of tsetse-flies of possible economic signifi- 

1 cance in Uganda. Two of these species have been advancing in 

Tecent years. Their advances from different parts of the country 
threatened great numbers of cattle in the still tsetse-fly free areas. 
The first measures taken in 1947 against the tsetse-fly were designed 
to do no more than hold up their advances. These measures which 
included driving back the game on broad fronts and the discriminative 
clearing of the bush were entirely successful. 
The two species of tsetse-fly that were causing the most concern 
Were known to spread out from relatively small but favourable areas 
own as ‘‘ homes”. While the tsetse-fly’s advance was being held 

"4p, work proceeded to discover the areas which constituted these 

* omes ”” from which they spread over large areas. 

The "homes ”” were duly discovered and the nature of the control 
se shifted from defence to attack. The tsetse during the year 
under review has been heavily attacked in its “ home ” by methods 
calculated to eliminate it there. These methods consisted of hunting 
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the game and clearing the bush and, in two instances by a combination 
of the two methods. 

The results obtained during 1949 by these methods of attack are 
briefly set out below : 


North Buruli, Mengo District, Buganda 


The tsetse-flies G. morsitans and G. pallidipes are believed to have 
been cleared out of some 1,000 square miles of country except fora 
few individual flies that are being dealt with in one small locality. 
Over the greater part of the 1,000 square miles the tsetse-flies were 
thinly distributed. It was only in an area of some 50 square miles 
of broken thicket that they were to be found in large numbers. 
Surveys will shortly be intensified to make sure that no tsetse-flies 
remain in the area. 


Gulu area, Acholi District, Northern Province 


The situation here is similar to that of North Buruli except that 
G. Pallidipes is absent. The advance of the tsetse-flies has been 
stopped as a result of vigorously attacking it in its “home”. In 
that ‘‘ home ” before it was attacked the density was very great, but 
now scattered individual flies only can be found and the intensity 
of the attack upon the “ home ” is being maintained. The present 
operations are directed against G. morsitans whose advance into 
cattle country was causing alarm. There is also present G. palpalis 
against which extermination measures have yet to be taken. 


Labwor, W. Karamoja District, Northern Province 


An advance by G. morsitans has been halted and the complete 
elimination of that tsetse-fly over some 1,000 square miles of country 
is believed to have been completely successful. Surveys are being 
done at present to confirm this. 


Kachere Hills, Karamoja District, Northern Province 


These hills formed the “ home” of G. morsitans and from them 
the tsetse-flies spread out to deny great areas of grazing to the local 
tribesmen. The eradication of G. morsitans from this 15 mile-long 
range of hills is believed to be complete but surveys are being done 
to make quite certain that this is so. 


Ankole District, Western Province 


The principal threat to the grazing areas of this District comes 
from G. pallidipes which is present along the wooded drainage valleys 
of the north-western part of the District. G. morsitans is present 
some 20 miles to the south and threatened advances by both species 
are being actively combated. 

Elsewhere in the Protectorate tsetse control measures on a smaller 
scale are being conducted. Surveys are being done to determine the 
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, 


t distribution and the “ homes ”’ of the tsetse-flies so that plans for 
further reclamation may be drawn up and put in hand as seems 
thos desirable, 





MINING 








* The expected increase in mining activities in 1949 did not 
" materialise and there has as yet been little indication that revaluation 
has given an impetus to gold, tin or other mineral production. The 
price of gold has increased from Shs.172/50 to Shs.248/25 per ounce. 
While many mining concerns consider this a sufficiently attractive 
crease to make the working of poorer quality ground payable, it is 
lear that profitable working is dependent on costs being kept very 
close to pre-revaluation levels. The shortage of labour on many 
mines continues to be a major factor contributing to low production. 
The greatest improvement in production continues to be in the 
Burch mining of wolfram. Three mining leases are already held for this 
so" mineral. The price of wolfram has fluctuated during the year 
appreciably, from Shs. 125/- per long ton unit, to Shs. 75/- per long 
’ ton, but successful wolfram mining is still the most profitable under- 
# taking in the industry. The immediate effect of revaluation was a 
© small rise in price, but it has now settled to a price slightly higher than 
, Pre-revaluation. A total of 154 tons of wolfram was exported from 
’ the Protectorate in 1949. 
Vigorous prospecting for copper in the Kilembe area has continued. 
he area under investigation by the holders covers some 3-5 square 
4p iuiles and it is hoped that during 1950 the programme of developing 

e* the mine will be determined. In view of the low grade, copper 
deposits in Kilembe must be vast before mining can be started. The 
Temoteness of the deposits from a rail-head means, too, that it is 
essential to achieve a cheap means of transporting the ore to the 
tail-head. 

Increased interest was shown in prospecting for bismuth and the 
Production from existing locations increased during the year and 
- pproximately ro tons were exported during the year. 
nyt An increase in the production of galena also occurred, approxi- 
sm" Iately 48 tons being exported during the year as against some 
16 tons the previous year. 

Two hundred tons of amblygonite were exported during 1949. 
lan 7 mineral is produced exclusively by Africans mining on private 
No Phosphates were mined during the year. 

.°W mining legislation became effective on 1st January, 1949, 
ae the introduction of the Mining Ordinance, Regulations and 
sit iming Safety Regulations (1949). Applicants for prospecting 

, ences have been enjoined to acquaint themselves thoroughly with 
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this new legislation, a sound knowledge of which, together witha 
knowledge of elementary surveying, is required of applicants for 
prospecting licences. 


CO-OPERATION 


Following the enactment of the Co-operative Societies Ordinance 


in 1946 and the establishment of a Department of Co-operation, the |: 


first co-operative society was registered in 1947. 

The number of registered co-operative societies increased to 151 
by the end of 1949 and includes 138 primary agricultural marketing 
societies, one agricultural marketing union, six traders supply 
societies, two dairy societies, two consumer societies, one fishing 
society and one thrift society. 

Agricultural marketing societies are primarily concerned with the 
marketing of agricultural produce, in particular cotton, maize, 
Robusta and Arabica coffee, but their by-laws also provide for the 


acceptance of deposits from members, the purchase of agricultural 


requirements and improved land utilisation. 

In Buganda, a number of these primary societies are affiliated to 
the Uganda Growers’ Co-operative Union, Ltd., which in 1949 
marketed over 3,000 tons of maize. This society is leasing a cotton 
ginnery purchased by the Buganda Government for operation in 
the 1949-50 cotton season. 

With the gradual relaxation of control upon consumer goods, 
co-operative supply societies, whose members are shop-keepers, have 
felt the effects of open competition, but it is significant that two 
consumer societies, one at Hoima and one at Lugazi, are operating 
successfully. 

Further progress was made in the training of African staff by 
courses held locally at which particular emphasis has been given to 
accounting and book-keeping, besides which two co-operative 
assistants have completed a course of training at the Co-operative 
College in England. The establishment of an East African School of 
Co-operation for the training of departmental staff is under 
consideration. 

Inspection of all societies was carried out by the Department 
during the year and the accounts of all registered societies were 











audited, some departmentally and some by commercial auditors. ;. 
The Co-operative Department continued to be handicapped by the . 
shortage of European staff, two vacancies for Assistant Registrars ; 


remaining unfilled during the year. 








Chapter 7 : Social Services 
EDUCATION 
The total estimated expenditure on education in 1949 was £501,283, 


» as against £462,053 for 1948. This was divided among the chief 
races of the Protectorate as follows : 














£ 

General Administration Sov oe 38,385 

African Education mts esi we 376,594 

Indian Education ent a ihe 68,248 

z Goan Education os ae aie 6,450 
European Education .... ade eae 9,876 
Miscellaneous _.... et aes oe 1,730 

£501,283 





African 


Note: A sub-grade school has two classes. 

A vernacular school has three or four classes. 

A primary school is any school which has not more than 
six classes. 

A secondary school takes pupils who have successfully passed 
their first six years of education in a primary school. 
Junior secondary schools have a 3-year course, and senior 
secondary schools have a 6-year course. 

Vernacular teachers are qualified to teach in the first four 
primary classes. 

Primary teachers are qualified to teach in all six primary 
classes. 

Makerere teachers (old type) are qualified to teach in junior 
secondary classes. 

Makerere teachers (new type) are qualified to teach in senior 
secondary classes. 


Primary Schools. In 1949, there were 1,335 grant-aided schools in 
the Protectorate, 1,281 Mission-owned, 46 Muslim schools, six under 
* African Local Governments and Local Education Authority, and 
» two under the Protectorate Government, these last being schools for 
the children of African policemen and prison warders. The total 
* Number of children attending these schools was 117,500, of whom 
34,700 were girls. The “ bush’”’ schools, that is one or two class 
mission schools not aided by Government, probably contained about 
the same number of pupils. The eagerness of parents to obtain 
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education for their children increases: this is especially evident in 
certain areas of the Northern Province, where in order that children 
of satisfactory age and willing to pay fees should not have to be 
turned away from aided schools a concession has been made that 


unaided classes may be opened and that the salaries of the qualified « 


teachers employed may be found from the fees or from other mission 
resources. 

During the year uniformity of fees has been achieved in all Local 
Education Authority areas, with the sole exception of Bunyoro, and 
school owners within the same area now demand the same fees 





though they do not always observe the same strictness in their Es 


collection. 

The age-range continues to descend satisfactorily which means 
that the problems of what should be done with the increasing number 
of 12 year-olds leaving the primary schools becomes more acute. 
Local Education Authorities have been sounded on the need for the 
expansion of the junior secondary system and the great majority 
of them favour the opening of more post-primary trade and agn- 
cultural schools but consider that the Protectorate is well enough 
equipped with the present type of academic junior secondary schools. 

The finances of all primary schools and of training colleges which 
train teachers for work at the primary levels are now entirely con- 
trolled by the Local Education Authorities. The Protectorate 
Government pays them the adequate salary grant, fees should meet 
running expenses, and African Local Governments must cover 
capital costs. 

Teacher-Training Colleges. Teacher training at the primary levels 
remains in the hands of the missions, except for Kasawo Training 
Centre which is owned by the Government and at which almost 
all the trainees are Muslims. Hitherto that course had been for 
vernacular teachers only but in 1949 primary teachers were admitted 
as well. The course is under the charge of a European Education 
Officer who has two African assistants. For a brief period the 
course was taken over by an African Assistant Education Officer, who 
had recently returned from a course in modern education methods 
in England ; the European Officer was thus enabled to pay some | 
much needed visits to Muslim schools much further afield, and the 
Assistant Education Officer was able to show what he could do as@ 
teacher trainer while still fresh from his own course of training i0 
England. 

The total of men’s Vernacular Centres was increased from 17 to 18 
during the year, by the opening of a new centre by the White Fathers 
Mission in the Kigezi District of the Western Province. The number 
of women’s Vernacular centres remained at 11. 

The number of Primary Training Centres remained unchanged. 
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_ In the early part of the year the Government Centre for training 
. men teachers for service in junior secondary schools was moved from 
Nyakasura, Fort Portal, where it had shared buildings with the 
‘ Government secondary school, to Mbarara. At the final examina- 
* tion for the second year students all fifteen passed. 
|. The total output of teachers for 1949 was 463, of whom 15 were 
from the Government Junior Secondary Teacher-Training Centre, 
__,, 132 from primary and 316 from vernacular training centres. 
ath Secondary Schools. The total number of Secondary Schools was 48 
f which 32 were boys’ schools, g for girls only and 7 co-educational. 
One thousand one hundred and twenty-six candidates sat for the 
Junior Secondary Leaving Examination, of whom 738 passed. . Some 
of the best passes were obtained by the Bwanda Girls’ Junior Second- 
ary School of the White Fathers’ Mission. Twenty-eight boys sat 
for the Senior Secondary Commercial Examination and 23 obtained 
the certificate. 

The Cambridge School Certificate was taken by 172 Africans, of 
: whom 108 passed. 

General. Seven students returned from study .overseas and six 
more were chosen to go to thé United Kingdom in 1950. 

The East African Literature Bureau and the Uganda African 
Literature Committee continue their joint venture for the production 
of vernacular books and the running of a circulating library, and the 
establishment of agreed orthographies. 

:, Instances have occurred of certain school areas wishing to use in 
“ ‘lasses, above the first two of the primary schools, vernaculars which 
are not among the dominant five. This is certain to retard progress 

, Since hardly any literature exists in the smaller dialects and 
«, parochialism and inter-tribal jealousy is greatly stimulated. 

“. Asian 

‘» _ The buildings of first priority at the Jinja Secondary. School have 
been completed and the fine new building at the Mbale School was 

formally opened during the year. Already at both places the 

accommodation is inadequate and at Jinja three temporary class- 

. Tooms are to be built and at Mbale the old temporary classrooms have 

had to be repaired and kept in service. 

At the Government Indian Primary School, Kampala, there are 
; how well over 1,000 pupils in daily attendance, and in order to 
. enable 405 new admissions to be made six “ banda” classrooms, 
¢ With thatched roofs and half-walls of plaited reeds, have been put 
up, as well as some permanent teachers’ quarters. These buildings 
, Were put up almost entirely from funds collected from the community. 
. In order to cope with the continually increasing numbers of 
“ children the primary schools are continuing to work in double shifts. 
This is not satisfactory, for it curtails greatly the amount of school 
, time and really means that hundreds of children are only receiving 
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half-time education. The situation has eased somewhat with the 
recruitment of more teachers, but the provision of quarters for the 
teachers still remains a problem of great difficulty. 

From the Indian schools, 53 sat for the Cambridge School Certificate 
Examination and 43 passed. For the Junior Secondary Leaving 
Examination, there were 276 candidates of whom 116 passed. 

At the end of the year for the first time a scholar proceeded direct 
from the Government Indian Secondary School, Kampala, to a 
University College in Britain to read for a degree in civil engineering 
at Cardiff. : 

The Goan School at Entebbe moved into its re-conditioned building 
during the year and the Kampala School is becoming so crowded 
that double shifts may have to be tried. 


European 


The number of European children at the Kampala Primary School 
averaged just under 100, that at Entebbe 30 and at Jinja 18, during 
the year. 

About 256 Uganda children attended schools in Kenya, 174 
primary and 82 secondary. 


HEALTH 
Staff 

The European staff situation continued to deteriorate, making the 
maintenance of services increasingly difficult. 


Hospital Services 

There are eighteen Government district hospitals, including the 
central hospital at Mulago. In addition, five rural hospitals, 139 
dispensaries, 38 rural maternity centres and a number of medical 
aid posts are maintained ; all these units are in charge of African 
staff and are inspected regularly by European officers. Five hospitals 
were structurally improved or extended, and a few dispensaries were 
rebuilt in permanent materials. 

There is a strong popular demand for the expansion of hospital, 
dispensary and maternity services, and the limits imposed by finance 
and the capacity of the training schools for African staff have yet to be 
appreciated. The need for further development of measures designed 
to prevent disease is being widely emphasised, with an encouraging 
amount of success. Some of the local native authorities are now 
showing an increased realisation of the importance of public health 
work, particularly in connection with domestic hygiene, personal 
cleanliness and the protection of food and water supplies. 


Communicable diseases 
The incidence of major infectious disease was relatively low and 
there were no serious epidemics. The number of reported cases of 
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sleeping sickness was rather greater than in the previous year, but 
the incidence remained sporadic and gave no cause for anxiety. 
The Inter-territorial Malariologist appointed by the East Africa High 
Commission visited Uganda on two occasions and gave helpful advice 
in connection with the malaria problem at Jinja, where the Nile Dam 
and other projects are likely to create special malaria hazards unless 
adequate precautions are taken. Investigations are being under- 
taken to ascertain the practicability of controlling the “ mbwa ”’ fly 
(S. damnosum), the vector of the worm disease known as onchocer- 
ciasis. The fly breeds prolifically in the Victoria Nile and its control 
is a problem of major importance in view of the rapid industrialisation 
of Jinja. Bilharzia disease (schistosomiasis) was discovered in two 
districts, Lango and Toro, from which it had not hitherto been 
reported. Investigations into the ecology and distribution of this 
disease are continuing and control measures are being instituted. 
For the second year in succession, no cases of plague were notified. 
Sanitary conditions in rural areas are still highly favourable to the 
spread of this disease, and the situation, although at present highly 
satisfactory, gives no cause for complacency. A survey to ascertain 
the extent of exposure to infection with tuberculosis among the 
indigenous population was undertaken by a specialist from the United 
Kingdom. He reported that 36.5 per cent of persons of all ages 
examined in various parts of the Protectorate showed evidence of 
exposure to the disease. In this connection, the improvement of 
’ housing is being given particular attention, as is the teaching of 
hygiene at schools and medical units. A campaign against yaws 
was in progress during the greater part of the year in Lango District, 
. Where the disease is specially prevalent ; over 18,000 cases have been 
treated up to date. The Inter-territorial Leprologist continued 
his investigations into the distribution and incidence of leprosy 
; during the year. He reported that Uganda had the highest 
, incidence of leprosy in the three East African territories, 
, ViZ. 39.5 per 1,000 of the population examined. Trials with the 
drug sulphetrone are being made at all leprosy institutions, and there 
; Is abundant evidence that the drug offers much hope for certain 
, types of infection which have proved intractable to the older methods 
of treatment. There are at present five leprosy institutions in the 
Protectorate, and the practicability of establishing a new centre in 
western Uganda is being studied. 


School Health 


A medical officer was engaged for the greater part of the year on 
school health work in and around Kampala. Children of all com- 
Munities were examined and an informative report was submitted. It 
was noted that European children were healthy and well developed by 
United Kingdom standards, and except for dental caries were superior 
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in health and physique to African and Asian children. It was found 
that there was little to choose between the health of African and 
Asian children of comparable age. 


Nutrition 





A member of the Directorate of the Medical Department re ‘“ 


presented Uganda at an inter-territorial conference on nutrition held 
at Dchang in the French Cameroons in October. Delegates from 
most of the tropical African dependencies attended the conference, 
at which metropolitan countries and the Union of South Africa were 
also represented. The applicability of the recommendations made 
at the conference to conditions in Uganda is being studied. 

A Nutrition School of one month’s duration was held in Uganda 
at the beginning of the year for the benefit of workers drawn from 
various departments in East African territories whose work has 4 
bearing on nutritional problems. The course was conducted by 
experts from the United Kingdom under the guidance of Professor 
B.S. Platt, Consultant on Nutrition to the Colonial Office. The put- 


pose was to provide a background of knowledge and understanding of 7 


nutritional problems, whereby economic and social policies might 
be co-ordinated more closely with the nutrional needs of the com- 
munity. 

Medical Education and Training 


Six candidates, four of whom were natives of Uganda, obtained 
the Diploma of Medicine (E.A.) at the Makerere College Medical 
School and will be employed as Assistant Medical Officers in their 
various territories of origin. : 

Government schools for the training of subordinate medical and 
health staff are maintained at Mulago Hospital and at three district 
centres. From these schools 20 women and 16 men passed the 
General Nursing Examination, 14 men qualified as medical assistants 


and 11 as nursing orderlies. Three candidates passed the examination‘: 
for the Certificate of the Royal Sanitary Institute conducted by the | 


Joint East African Examining Board, to qualify as assistant health 
inspectors and 19 qualified as hygiene orderlies. From the two 
Mission Maternity and Nurses Training Schools (Church Missionary 
Society, Mengo and Franciscan, R.C. Mission, Nsambya) 26 women 
and one man passed the General Nursing Examination and 28 
women qualified as midwives. 


Research 


Research into the pathology of certain aspects of nutrition was 
continued at Makerere College and Mulago Hospital, both by depart- 
mental officers and by workers employed under schemes financed by 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund and the Medical 
Research Council. 
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= Medical Visitors 


= Among the medical authorities who visited Uganda during the year 
were Sir Stewart Duke-Elder, Professor R. C. Browne and Dr. E. R. 
Cullinan of the Nuffield Panel of Medical Visitors, Professor J. 

. Schwetz of Brussels University, General F. R. Daubenton, re- 

: presentative in Ethiopia of the World Health Organization, Dr. R. 
Lewthwaite, Director of Medical Research and Dr. E. D. Pridie, 
Chief Medical Officer, Colonial Office. 


: HOUSING 

African 

Most Africans live in mud-and-wattle buildings with thatched 

« roofs ; the buildings are traditionally circular, but there has been a 
: tendency to adopt rectangular buildings of bigger floor area. In the 
: vicinity of larger townships many of the mud-and-wattle buildings 
' are roofed with corrugated iron or salvaged tins and drums; the 
: chief reasons for this are the scarcity and expense of thatching grass 
» and the prevalence of Ioss through arson or accident. In addition, 
: asmall but increasing number of houses in permanent materials may 
> be observed. Immigrant labour are often housed in unsatisfactory 

conditions, either in small grass beehive huts when the labourer 

is living as a squatter near to his work, or in single huts and barracks 

provided by the employer. Piped water supplies, water-borne 

sanitation and electric lighting are almost non-existent, except 
» in certain townships. Government has made great progress in 
’ the provision of potable water supplies at standpipes or from 

boreholes, where the expense is justified by the population 

density. Nevertheless, the majority of Africans depend on natural 
- surface water or on shallow wells, which in some parts of the country 
8 may be remote from the dwelling. : 

Larger employers have provided houses for their employees in 

- recent years, and all Government European and Asian quarters 

include accommodation for house servants. 

Recognising the need for the extensive provision of African 
housing, particularly in urban areas, Government took energetic steps 
early in 1948, to initiate a comprehensive programme of African 
housing. A Superintending Engineer (African Housing) was ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Public Works Department early in that 
year, whose whole time is spent in co-ordinating all efforts towards 
improving the African housing situation in the Protectorate generally, 
but with particular reference to the larger townships of Kampala 
and Jinja, where the shortage of suitable accommodation for the 
urbanised African is a problem which demands priority treatment. 
He is directly responsible for the execution, with departmental staff, 
of extensive African housing schemes in these centres. 
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The general policy in the larger townships is to provide, so far as 
resources may allow, housing accommodation for all sections of the 
African community who work and live under urban conditions, 
irrespective of the nature of their employment, on equal terms and 
at rentals which will be determined by the size and specification of the 
house on the one hand, and the income group of the prospective 
tenant on the other. 

In the implementation of this policy, considerable progress has been 
made on an African Housing Estate, situated at Naguru (South) in 
Kampala, by direct labour. Walling is constructed in pressurised 
murram blocks and the first family group consisting of 33 dwelling 
units was occupied during July, while the second group was practically 
finished at the end of the year. 

In addition, construction commenced on 15th July, 1949, for the 
provision of housing for 544 bachelor labourers at Nakawa Labour 
Settlement near Kampala. This scheme is being built under con- 
tract and it is expected that all work will be completed within the 
twelve-month period allowed for in the contract agreement. 

In Entebbe, the African Housing Scheme, which was initiated in 
1939 by the Entebbe Township Authority, was further developed by 
the construction of 14 two-roomed and one three-roomed dwellings 
during the year, bringing the total number of houses available for 
tenancy to 59. A canteen was also built. 

In Jinja, a start was made in July on the construction of a 60 
acre labour settlement in the Walakuba area. At the close of the 
year, the first housing group comprising twelve blocks of quarters for 
174 bachelor labourers and the sanitary compound were virtually 
completed. The whole scheme is intended to provide accommodation 
for 2,000 bachelor labourers, or alternatively some 700 married men. 
It is intended to include a social centre, canteens, playing fields, etc. 
in the scheme. 


Asian and European Housing 


In the larger towns where the majority of Asians and Europeans 
live, there is still a considerable shortage of housing. The main 
reasons, which have persisted from the cessation of hostilities, are 
the shortage of skilled labour and of imported materials. 

During 1949, the position with regard to the supply of imported 
building materials improved to a considerable extent, and by using 
the resources of local contracting firms, it has been possible largely 
to harness the total effort of which the country is at present capable 
to Government’s building programme. A total of 256 staff quarters 
were completed by the end of the year. 

Work on the construction of the Lake Victoria Hotel was suffi- 
ciently far advanced to enable the Hotel to be partially opened-to the 
public on 31st July, 1949, and by the end of September the whole 
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of the main block was made available for the accommodation of 
visitors. Alterations to the annexe of the hotel, designed to pro- 
vide 16 bedrooms and a billiards room, were also completed. A 
certain number of minor works remain to be done before the whole 
project can be considered complete and it is not expected that these 
will have been finished before March, 1950. 

The Geological Survey Department and the Public Works Depart- 
ment have been carrying out joint investigations with a view to 
increasing the supply and reducing the costs of certain building 
materials, and it is hoped that tangible results will be forthcoming 
in the relatively near future. 

The decision to erect a cement factory at Tororo, the capital for 
which will in the first place be entirely provided by Government, is a 
major undertaking which will have far-reaching and beneficial 
results in making available cheap cement for all building purposes. - 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
Community Centres 


It was decided early in the year to expend no further large sums 
of money on the building of Community Centres, with the exception 
of the proposed Mengo Social Centre, until there was clearer evidence 
that men’s clubs fitted into African social life. Financial support 
on a limited scale and much encouragement has been continued to 
existing centres. 

The Busoga women’s clubs are still showing more progress than 
the men’s. There are now 36 such clubs with a total membership of 
over 1,000 women, while there are only 12 men’s clubs in the same 
area. In the Kampala area the position is reversed. At present 
there are 23 men’s clubs and only 9 women’s clubs. 

Mass literacy campaigns are being carried out in various parts of 
the territory, but owing to the fact that they depend largely on the 
stimulation of voluntary effort, the progress made varies considerably. 
The adult education classes which were begun _ year have an 
average attendance of 140 students. 

Sixteen libraries have been established in various parts of the 
country, and boxes of books have been circulated to secondary 
schools and training centres. In addition, a postal book service has 
been started and many books have been so distributed. 

In addition to the activities of the Social Welfare Department, the 
Provincial Administration and the Mission authorities developed 
community life in their own spheres: the Mothers’ Union and Boy 
Scout and Girl Guide Associations are also active. 


Relief Work 


It is a cardinal point of Government policy to leave wherever 
practicable the relief of the destitute and. disabled to ‘the 
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tribal clan and family organisations who have from time immemorial 
accepted this responsibility. But the gradual breakdown of tribal 
life and the growth of towns must inevitably lead to further state 
assistance, either direct or by grant-aided schemes. There are now 
two small orphanages and two centres for untainted children of lepers 
organised by the missionary societies : a few blind males have been 
admitted to the Salvation Army Institute for the Training of the 
Blind at Thika in Kenya ; rehabilitation work is undertaken among 
the disabled in the Government hospital at Mulago. The leper 
settlements at Kumi, Ongino, Lake Bunyoni (Church Missionary 
Society) and at Nyenga and Buloba (Roman Catholic Mission) are 
doing great work both curative and in caring for the permanently 
disabled. 


Juvenile Delinquency. 


A probation service, staffed by one European Officer, seconded 
from the Home Office, and five African Probation Officers, is now 
serving the four busiest District Courts. During the year these 
courts have placed 148 persons under the supervision of the Probation 
Officers, who also undertook the after care of certain discharged 
prisoners and other kindred social work emanating from the courts. 
Part of the Welfare Training Centre on Makerere Hill has been 
converted into a temporary Remand Home for Juveniles: accom- 
modation for 20 boys is provided. The home is not only being used 
to house juveniles on probation, pending their return to their families, 
but also gives temporary shelter to homeless orphans. 


Chapter 8 : Legislation 


During the year 1949, 36 Ordinances were passed, of which 22 were 
amending Ordinances. 
The following are the more important enactments : 

The African Local Governments Ordinance, 1949. This Ordinance 
reconstitutes the system of local governments throughout the 
Protectorate, providing for separate executive and deliberative 
functions. The executive functions are not changed from those at 
present in force. On the deliberative side, the system of local 
councils which has gradually been built up over a period of years is 
put on a regular basis. The Ordinance provides for the establish- 
ment of Provincial Councils, District Councils, Local Committees to 
advise District Councils, and minor councils in sub-divisions of 
districts. 

The Mining Ordinance, 1949. This Ordinance consolidates the old 
Ordinance which was enacted in 1935 and amended from time to 
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time, some sections of which have been redrafted so as to bring the 
law on mining into line with present day practice. The following 
are the principal amendments : 

(a) “Claims ”’ have been abolished and mining rights now consist 
only of locations and leases, thereby ensuring that all persons 
undertaking mining will have to comply with the same stan- 
dards ; 

(5) persons carrying on mining or prospecting operations are 
required to restore the land during the currency of their 
title, thereby ensuring that the land is left fit for agricultural 

£ purposes ; 

= (c) holders of locations and mining leases are required to pay 
surface rent so as to compensate for the loss of the use of land ; 

(d) the Governor is empowered by rules to control the importation, 
export, dealing in, cutting and setting of diamonds. 

















The Crown Lands (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949. This Ordinance 
places the occupation of Crown land in townships and trading 
centres on a proper basis and replaces the old law with provisions 
which are not only more comprehensive but also more in line with 
modern practice. These provisions purport : 
; (a) to make it unlawful for any person to occupy Crown land in 
* townships and trading centres without a licence or lease, and 
i give natives, irregularly in occupation of such land, an 
aS opportunity to legalise their position ; 
¢ (5) to provide for the issue of township occupation licences 
subject to certain conditions and expiring on 31st December 
of the year in which they are issued, and thereafter until the 
expiration of three months’ notice to quit, and to empower 
the Land Officer to fix the rent payable on such licences ; 
(c) to empower the Governor to provide, by regulations, for the 
granting of compensation, on eviction, to natives who are in 
oi occupation of Crown land on the coming into force of the 
Ordinance. Payment of such compensation was not obliga- 
tory in the past ; and 
(dz) to provide for a penalty of a fine of Shs. shel: for unlawful 
occupation of Crown land. No such provision existed in the 
past but it is considered that simple criminal proceedings are 
the most satisfactory way to deal with petty cases that may 
arise. 





The Rent Restriction Ordinance, 1949. This Ordinance consolidates 

the old Ordinance which was enacted in 1943, and incorporates the 
following changes in the law: 

(a) increases the standard rent over and above the 1942 level. 

The formula adopted takes into account the capital value of 

the site as assessed by the Land Officer and the capital cost 
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of the dwelling house or premises but imposes a maximum 
of 10 per cent of the capital cost of the building plus 5 per cent 
of the capital value of the site ; 

provides for the variation of standard rent in certain 
circumstances ; 

imposes penal sanction against asking, soliciting or receiving 
“key money”, other than bona fide agent’s commission or 
purchase price or premium in connection with leases of seven 
years or more ; 

provides certain additional grounds upon which a landlord 
May eject a tenant ; 

includes within the meaning of the word “‘tenant’”’ the 
widows or members of the family of a deceased tenant. 


The Penal Code (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949. This Ordinance 
amends the law mainly in the following respects : 


(a) 


(5) 


(2) 


(4) 


(e) 


(f) 


by making it an offence punishable by imprisonment for up to 
10 years when a person incites another to commit an offence 
punishable with death, whether or not any action was taken 
by that other person as a result of the incitement ; 

by widening the scope of the law with regard to the offence of 
giving false information to a person employed in the public 
service ; 

by making it an offence for any person who, having collected 
public subscriptions, fails to produce to the District Com- 
missioner or police officer, or fails to publish in a newspaper 
named by the District Commissioner or police officer, correct 
accounts of moneys so collected and disposed of ; 

by bringing the law into line with the law in force in other 
East African territories and the English law with regard to 
“provocation ” and providing that the retaliatory assault 
must be of the kind which was committed upon the offender ; 
by widening the scope of the law with regard to the offence 
of being suspected of having or conveying stolen property and 
defining “‘ possession ”’ to include possession in the accused’s 
dwelling house or other place under his control ; and 

by abolishing corporal punishment in all cases other than in 
cases of robbery and sexual offences. 


The Beer Ordinance, 1949. This Ordinance regulates the method 
of brewing non-native beer and provides for the computation and 
payment of excise duty thereon. 

The Workmen's Compensation Ordinance, 1949. This Ordinance 
consolidates the law enacted in 1946 with certain modifications as 
agreed upon at the Conference of Labour Commissioners of the three 
East African territories. The rate of compensation payable to an 
injured workman has been generally increased and the following 
important additions have been made to the law : 
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‘© (@)_ provision for the compulsory insurance of employers of small 

Means so as to ensure that such employers are able to meet 
their liabilities to their workmen under the Ordinance. This 
provision of the law is made effective by an order of the 
Governor in Council; and 

(6) provision for the payment of compensation for disablement 

: or death of workmen caused by occupational diseases. The 

: occupational diseases have been set out in the Schedule to the 

Ordinance. 


The Roads Ordinance, 1949. This Ordinance provides for the 
protection of roads from various types of encroachments, such as 
buildings, crops, trees, bye-roads and paths, and permits the Crown 
i, toremove free of charge road making materials from an area fifty feet 

each side from the centre line of the road, termed in the Ordinance, 
, a“ road reserve ”’. 


The Cotton (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949. This Ordinance mainly 
implements the recommendations of the Uganda Cotton Industry 
'. Commission contained in its report published in 1948, in so far as these 
“ recommendations are acceptable to Government. The following are 
“ the more important recommendations so implemented : 

(a) no person other than a native shall carry out the actual 
weighing of raw cotton purchased from the producer ; 

(6) no person shall collect unpurchased raw cotton without a 
licence ; 

(c) any person authorised by a Native Government or Admini- 
stration may enter at all reasonable times the premises where 
raw cotton is being purchased to assist growers to obtain the 
correct price for their cotton; and 

(a) the Governor may prescribe the type of container to be used 
in all purchases of raw cotton and the tare that may be de- 
ducted in respect of such container. 


it The Trades Disputes (Arbitration and Settlement) Ordinance, 1949. 
| This Ordinance provides for the establishment of arbitration tribu- 
+ nals in connection with trade disputes and for the settlement of such 
disputes generally. Special provision is also made for the settlement 
of disputes in public utility undertakings and in public health, 
hospital and sanitary services. The former provisions of the Ordin- 
ance are based upon the Industrial Court Act, 1919, of the United 
Kingdom, and provide for a conciliatory machinery for the settle- 
ment of trade disputes, The provisions with regard to the public 
utility undertakings, which for the time being have been limited to 
» water services, electricity services and health, sanitary and hospital 

services, are mandatory and provide that disputes which are not 

capable of settlement by conciliation shall be referred by the 
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Governor to an arbitration tribunal for settlement. The latter 
provisions are based upon a Model Ordinance prepared by the 
Secretary of State. 

The Registration and Control of Aliens Ordinance, 1949. This 
Ordinance empowers the Governor in Council to make rules to 
control the movement of aliens and to provide for their registration 
and deportation. It also seeks to prevent aliens from interfering 
with the armed forces and industry. The present intention, however, 

is only to require the aliens to keep the Police informed of their 
addresses, : 

The Arms and Ammunition (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949. The 
Principal Ordinance was enacted in 1930 and the purpose of the 
amending Ordinance is to bring the law relating to arms and 
ammunition more into line with the present day requirements by 
tightening control and making the illegal possession of arms and 
ammunition a much more serious offence than in the past. : 
The Police (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949. This Ordinance provides — 
for the establishment of a Police Reserve and makes provision for 
the engagement, calling up, training, discharge, etc., of the members 
thereof. \e 
The Minimum Wages Ordinance, 1949. This Ordinance empowers : 
the Central Labour Advisory Board, established under the Uganda 
Employment Ordinance, 1946, with the approval of the Governor and 
on the recommendations of Provincial Boards, also established under |: 
the Uganda Employment Ordinance, 1946, to fix a minimum wage 
by order applicable to such areas of the Protectorate as may be speci- 
fied in such order. The Central Labour Advisory Board may, with 
the approval of the Governor and on recommendation of Provincial 
Boards, increase or reduce a minimum wage by subsequent orders. 
The Ordinance applies to workmen earning wages not exceeding 
such amount as may be prescribed by the Governor. The wage so | 
prescribed by the Governor at present is Shs. 40/- per month. 


The Lint Marketing Board Ordinance, 1949. The present system 
whereby the price to be paid to growers for cotton is guaranteed in |. 
advance, the fact that this price cannot bear an exact relation to | 
future sales overseas, and the regulation of cotton imports by the ' 
Governments of the principal purchasing countries made it necessary . 
to have in the Protectorate an organisation empowered to purchase 
lint cotton and cotton seed from ginners and to sell this produce 
overseas on the most favourable terms obtainable. The main purpose 
of the Ordinance is, therefore, to establish a Lint Marketing Board 
replacing the Cotton Exporters’ Group which was established under * 
Defence Regulations. 

The functions of the Lint Marketing Board are to make arrange- 
ments : 
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(a) for the purchase from ginners of lint cotton and cotton seed 
ie at prices approved and fixed by the Governor in Council on 
the recommendation of a price committee the constitution of 
which shall be subject to the approval of the Governor in 
ib Council. { 
(b) for the export and sale of such lint cotton and cotton seed Q 
and, in particular and without prejudice to the foregoing : Be 

(i) to control and fix, with the approval of the Governor in 








a 8 





Council, the price to be paid to growers for their raw Fa 
cotton ; e { 
(ii) to arrange for the storage, sale, export and shipping of na) 


lint cotton and cotton seed ; and 
(iii) with the approval of the Governor, to enter into any 
arrangement with the Government of any country, or 
with any department, authority or person in any country 
for, or in connection with, any of the purposes of the 
« Ordinance. 
The Ordinance provides for the appointment by the Board of 
licensed agents to act on behalf of the Board, and restricts the 
purchase and sale of lint cotton and cotton seed to the Board and 
the Board’s licensed agents. The Board is also given power to deal 
in Kenya or Tanganyika cotton should the Governments of those 
‘territories so desire. 


The Medical Practitioners and Dentists Ordinance, 1949. This an 
-Ordinance consolidates the old law and adds several fresh provisions. gy 
~The following are the more important additions : 

(a) extension of the privilege of registration free of charge of all ne 
medical officers in the public service of Uganda and Kenya, oy 
as was the case under the old law, to all medical officers in * 
the public service of Tanganyika and Zanzibar and to serving : 
officers of His Majesty’s Forces while residing in Uganda : 

(b) provision for the licensing of suitable persons as medical 
practitioners and dentists in areas where there is an insufficient 
number of persons who are duly entitled to registration under 
the Ordinance as medical practitioners and dentists, to meet 
the medical and dental needs of persons in such areas. 
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Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


The law in force in the Protectorate consists of Orders in Council, 
Queen’s and Kings’ Regulations made by the Commissioner between 
1897 and 1902 and Ordinances made by the Government between 
1902 and 1920, or passed by the Legislative Council and assented to 
by the Secretary of State since 1920. Various imperial Acts of 
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Parliament and Indian Acts, notably the Indian Contract Act, have 
been applied either in part or in whole by Order in Council and by 
local Ordinance. In addition, there are proclamations, rules an 
orders made under the above provisions. 

Subject to the above, the Common Law of England, the Doctrines 
of Equity, and all Statutes of General Application in force in England 
on 11th August, 1902, apply in the Protectorate. It was laid down, 
however, in the Order in Council constituting the Courts that in al 
cases where natives are involved, regard should be had to native 
law and custom in so far as they are not inconsistent with English 
justice and morality or in conflict with Protectorate laws, and that 
substantial justice should always be done without undue regard for 
technicalities. 


COURTS 


High Court. His Majesty’s High Court of Uganda, established by 
the Uganda Order in Council in 1902, has full jurisdiction, civil and 
criminal, over all persons and matters in Uganda. It is presided 
over by a Chief Justice and two Puisne Judges, and exerciss 
jurisdiction both as a Court of First Instance and as an Appellate 
Court from Subordinate Courts, both British and Native, over which ie 
it has supervisory powers and revisional jurisdiction. Subject to 
certain limitations, appeals lie from its decisions to His Majesty’ 
Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa. 


Subordinate Courts. In each administrative district there 5 
constituted by the Subordinate Courts Ordinance, a District Court, } 4 
and there are also other Subordinate Courts of the rst, 2nd or 31d 
class according to the powers conferred on the Magistrate holding 
the Court. The District Court is presided over by 4 permanent 
Resident Magistrate in the more busy districts, or otherwise by the 
District Magistrate, who is appointed by the Governor or in Hf), 
absence of such appointment is the officer appointed to the 
executive administration of the district. Other Subordinate Cours 








i | 
are presided over by Magistrates of the classes mentioned, appointed | 





by the Governor, who vary in number according to the number 0 
officers holding magisterial and judicial powers stationed in the 
various districts. The powers and jurisdiction of these Bri th 
Subordinate Courts are regulated by the Subordinate Co 
Ordinance and the Criminal and Civil Procedure Codes. 


Native Courts. Native Courts administer native customary i 
and such native laws and rules as are enacted by native assem) 
empowered to legislate, which vary in composition and powers, 
enactments of these assemblies being subject to confirmation can 
by the Governor or by the Provincial Commissioner. The jurisdic the 
of Native Courts in both civil and criminal cases ‘is subject t° thts 
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limits as set out in the Buganda Courts Ordinance and the Native 
‘Courts Ordinance. These Ordinances, passed in 1940, re-enacted and 
defined more precisely, with certain modifications, the existing 
constitution, powers and limitations of Native Courts. The Buganda 
Courts Ordinance also introduced the new post of Judicial Adviser 
to the Buganda Government. A number of Protectorate Ordinances, 
or parts of them, may be, and have been, subjected to the jurisdiction 
of Native Courts. 

’ Native Courts are set up by warrants, which describe the con- 
stitution of the Court, and its limits of jurisdiction, and lay down 
the rights of appeal. These Courts vary considerably in constitution, 
but in general fall into three classes: a central court for each 
administration area, county courts below these, and the court of 
the chiefs subordinate to the county chiefs. 

Civil cases in which natives alone are involved come before Native 
Courts, unless the case is one governed by an enactment which has 
not been applied to Native Courts, e.g. the Partnership Ordinance. 

The main types of cases coming before the High Court in its criminal 
capacity are as follows : 

(i) Treason. 

(i) Cases committed to it by Subordinate Courts, e.g. murder, 
manslaughter and rape or attempt at these crimes (which 
Subordinate Courts are not empowered to try). 

(ii) The more serious criminal offences, if the accused is not a 
native. 

(iv) A Subordinate Court also has power to commit any person 
for trial before the High Court if in its opinion the offence, 
though triable by itself or some other Subordinate Court is 
not suitable for such trial. When trying criminal cases the 
High Court sits with two or more assessors. Up to the present 
the overwhelming majority of cases committed to the High 
Court have been for homicide, and outside the Buganda 
Province, rape. 

_ The civil cases which come before the High Court are of all varieties, 

including all the cases dealt with in England, by the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty Divisions, and by the Bankruptcy Court 
(subject always to the Subordinate Courts’ jurisdiction in these 
matters, below a certain pecuniary limit, or in non-contentious 
Proceedings). 

The majority of cases are for simple debt or breach of contract, 
actions for tort being comparatively rare. During the past year 
there has been a further considerable increase in the number of civil 
claims, mostly based on contract, which reflects the increasing post- 
war development in business, trading and building activities. 

: Miscellaneous causes include such varying items as confirmation 
of Native Courts’ judgments and injunctions to restrain registration 
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or transfer in matters concerning land registered under the Registra 
tion of Titles Ordinance ; applications under the Marriage Ordinance, 
Adoption of Children Ordinance, and Inquests Ordinance. 

In its appellate and revisional jurisdiction the High Court hears 
appeals from the Subordinate Courts both criminal and civil and 
petitions for revision from the Native Courts, the latter, however, 
being rarely entertained unless the appropriate rights of appeal have 
already been exhausted. Appeals are heard by one Puisne Judge 
unless the Chief Justice otherwise directs. Cases may also be stated 
for the High Court from Subordinate Courts, and these must be 
heard by not fewer than two Puisne Judges. During the past year 
no fewer than 682 criminal appeals were filed, more than double 
the number in any of the previous three years. This increase was 
due to the riots in Buganda in April. Many of these appeals were 
from the Buganda Native Courts, under the Buganda Courts | 
Ordinance, 1940. 

The day by day criminal work of Subordinate Courts is much the © 
same as that of a Police Magistrate in the United Kingdom, while 
their civil work resembles that of a County Court. In addition, the 
Resident Magistrate or District Magistrate performs the functions 
of a Coroner and is the Certifying Officer under the Mental Treatment |: 
Ordinance. He also has jurisdiction over natives in divorce proceed- 
ings, which in the past year have shown a considerable tendency to 
increase. 


POLICE | 


The establishment of the Uganda Police Force is now 48 gazetted , 
officers, 57 European Inspectors, two Asian and African Inspectors, | 
75 Asian and African Sub-Inspectors and 2,686 African rank and 
file. This includes 13 officers, 14 Inspectors, four African Sub- 
Inspectors and 877 rank and file of the Police Service Unit, who, 
though recruited to be available for special duties in the maintenance 
of law and order, may be interchanged with regular police on general 
police duties. 

The proportion of African rank and file with service of ten years 
or more in the force decreased from 25 per cent in 1948 to 18 per cent 
in 1949. This decrease is largely attributable to the fact that some 
43 rank and file were discharged “‘ time expired ”’ in 1949. 


Recruitment and Training. Recruiting, on the other hand, was 
considerably increased: 405 African rank and file were either under 
training on Ist January, 1949, or enlisted during the year, as against 
282 African ranks trained or recruited in 1948. Recruits of a 
higher standard in education and other general qualities are now 
being obtained, and whereas it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
recruit suitable men possessing a good knowledge of Swahili, the 
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number of men with a knowledge of English is increasing steadily. 
. Action taken to increase English and Swahili literacy standards in 
: the Force resulted in large numbers of entries for Force language 
examinations. Results were as follows : 


Number of | Advanced Elementary 


Candidates Pass Pass 
English... an at 421 44 113 
~ Swahili she an a4 714 105 _ 


The number of African ranks drawing literacy allowances at the 
close of the year was : 


English allowance only ees a ae oe i228) 
Swahili allowance only as = it we 414 
Both English and Swahili allowances __.... ea 8 


At the Police Training School, Kampala, one European Inspector, 
one Asian Sub-Inspector, and 305 African recruits were put through 
training courses, and another 100 Africans were posted for training at 

- the newly-formed Police Service Unit at Bombo. From these 
“courses the European and Asian and 202 Africans were passed out, 
vand posted for general duty. At promotional courses held for 
- African constables, 37 out of 49 candidates who attended qualified for 
‘promotion to the rank of corporal. 


Band. The Police Band now fully recruited up to strength fulfilled 

55 engagements throughout the Protectorate, and has been as 

popular as it has been successful in promoting esprit de corps in the 

force. Applications for enlistment in the band have exceeded 
» Tequirements. 


“Police Service Unit. The establishment of the Police Service Unit 
~ Was increased to its present size during the year by the addition of 
"one Senior Superintendent, eleven Assistant Superintendents, nine 
Inspectors, two African Sub-Inspectors and 540 African other ranks. 
Detachments were posted at Kampala, Moroto, Lira, Bombo, and 
Mbale. _ Those at Moroto and Mbale were occupied mainly in the 
pe yenbon and detection of cattle-raiding amongst the Karamojong, 
a and Sebei tribes. Cattle-raiding between the Karamojong and 
uk tribes increased in severity, as the following figures reflect : 

ae ced SOV STAY, 8S Ee JOUQWINE DEUCES TENCE ee 5 


2 Raids by | Raids b je 
* Year Karamo-| Suk he Karamojong Sus Cattle* 


jong on | Kavamo-| Persons | Cattle | Persons | Cattle* | recovered 
Suk jong killed stolen killed stolen 

















4 2 67 4 614 456 
1,728 


* approximate figures. 
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A fine of £13,500 was inflicted on the Pian section of the Kar- 
mojong tribe for cattle theft, and it is hoped that this will havea | 
generally deterrent effect. Police patrols in the affected area, which 
lacks roads, were extensively carried out on foot. 

Signals. The establishment of the Police Signals Section remained 
at one Chief Inspector in charge, one Inspector, and 60 African |' 
wireless operators. All Police District Headquarters are now equip- | 
ped with police wireless stations and the speed and security of 
wireless communications between police stations continue to prove j. 
a vital link of inestimable value in all branches of administration |: 
and executive police work. Two motor vehicles specially equipped |. 
for dealing with civil disturbances were fitted with wireless trans- |: 
mitting and receiving sets and radio of a special type was ordered |: 
for the establishment of four mobile wireless units. 

Road and Traffic Control. The number of motor vehicles presented : 
for inspection prior to licensing, and the number of applicants . 
tested for driving licences, during the past three years have been: 


1947 1948 = 1949 | 
Total number of public service vehicles 


examined tie Sea oes oe 255 295 3233 
Total number of public service vehicles 

not passed... ae a 208 x 
Total number of commercial vehicles \ 

examined ws, 2,242 2,610 2,908 
Total number of commercial vehicles | 

not passed Sih <u rae 24 47 8 
Total number of other motor vehicles | 

examined ayn ais aah Ae 243 11g 1B 
Total number of other motor vehicles { 

not passed __.... ee ae ea 12 I 1 
Total number of drivers tested .... wae 2,132,643) 783 
Total number of drivers not passed “ae 831 447 55 


Traffic accidents more than doubled in 1949 with a corresponding 
increase in the number of persons killed or injured. Comparative 
figures for the last three years are : ) 


1947 1948 = 1049 


Total number of accidents reported __.... 943. «1,085 2,50 
Persons killed ois at “es oe 108 107 166 
Persons injured __.... eee sy ee 920 720 (1,521 


A committee is being appointed by Government to enquire into” 
the causes of these accidents and to recommend what further action 
might be taken to reduce them. Additional staff has been posted to 
Traffic Control Branches at police stations, and vigorous action hes 
been taken against persons committing traffic offences. 
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Vehicles concerned in accidents during 1949 numbered 3,691 : 
of these 1,342 were commercial vehicles, 1,318 were cars, and 709 
were pedal cycles. Six hundred and forty-eight persons were prose- 
cuted for offences in connection with these accidents : 45 Europeans, 
138 Asians, 461 Africans and four others. Charges of driving when 
under the influence of drink were made against 32 persons : 80 others 
were charged with reckless driving, and 426 with careless driving. 
The majority were convicted. 


General. Bicycle patrols were maintained throughout the year in 
all districts. Escorts were provided on 400 occasions for prisoners 
and lunatics, and for the movement of specie and ivory estimated at 
£1,785,003 in value. 

The number of African ranks exercised in musketry courses during 
the year was 805 ; of these 86 were classified as marksmen, 136 as 
first class shots, 239 as second class shots and 147 as third class shots. 
A Uganda Police team was entered in the 1949 annual East and 
West African Shooting Cup Competition, and won third place. 

_The Police continued to carry out fire brigade duties at Kampala, 
Jinja, Mbale and Entebbe. Twenty-nine outbreaks of fire, 15 of them 
in Kampala, were dealt with. Property estimated at £12,324 in 
value was destroyed. 

At the close of the year supervision was being exercised over 
163 persons who were under court orders to report to Police after 
telease from imprisonment. A further 425 persons of suspected bad 
character were also kept under supervision. 

_ Ceremonial parades were held on several occasions, the most 
important being a parade of over 200 police on 28th January, when 
H. E. The Governor presented honours and decorations to a large 
number of civilians, Government servants and African Chiefs. 
Guards of Honour were mounted to mark opening sessions of 
HLM. Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa and the High Court of 
Uganda, as well as the opening of Legislative Council. 

F The King’s Police Medal for Distinguished Service was awarded 
Th the Commissioner and the Assistant Commissioner of Police. 
eat Colonial Police Medal for Meritorious Service was awarded to a 
Colont Superintendent of Police. Eight African ranks received the 
ae Police and Fire Brigades’ Long Service Medal or a Bar to the 


Weights and Measures. Tours and inspections performed by the 
milion! Inspector of Weights and Measures were restricted by his 
: pacts on leave. One thousand seven hundred and forty-eight 
: ment f or firms submitted articles of weights and measures equip- 
é 1846 ss test: of these articles 8,227 were verified and stamped, 
2 Two hy ere rejected as unjust, and 2,453 were adjusted and passed. 
undred and sixty-one routine and surprise inspections were 
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carried out at commercial premises. Twenty-one firms or persons 
were prosecuted under the Weights and Measures Ordinance: all 
but one were convicted, and fines totalling Shs. 2,010 /- were imposed. 


Immigration. To deal more effectively with the increasing volume 
of work in the Immigration and Passports Branch and to release 
for general police duties the three police officers previously employed 
solely on immigration and Passports work, six new civilian posts 
were created in 1949 and have now been filled. The posts are: 

one Senior Immigration Officer, 

one Immigration Officer, 

two Junior Immigration Officers, 

one Female Immigration Officer, and 

one Asian Immigration Officer. 


Under the Immigration Ordinance and Regulations, 6,115 persons 
were admitted to the Protectorate, either permanently, or as visitors 
or travellers in transit ; in addition, 4,749 re-entry permits were 
issued to residents of the Protectorate. Some 2,092 new passports 
were issued, 865 were renewed, and 1,265 were endorsed. The 
Immigration and Passports Branch also issued letters of recommenda- 


2 ee 


tion to foreign subjects having no Consul in East Africa, and ' 


emergency certificates to persons claiming to be British subjects 
but unable to furnish information sufficient to warrant the issue of 
passports. 


Finger Print Bureau. At the close of the year the Finger Print 
Bureau contained the classified sets of finger prints of 151,402 
persons, of which 43,546 were re-convicted criminals. During the 
year 8,849 classifications were made, identifying 2,429 persons who 
had criminal records. The Photographic Bureau produced 2,855 
photographs of criminals, or scenes of murder or of serious accidents. 


New Building. During 1949 a new Weights and Measures Bureau 
was completed in Kampala, and the quarters for the additional men 


of the Police Service Unit in the Nsambya Lines, Kampala, were _ 


completed and occupied. The new sub-station at Mityana was 
occupied during the year, while the work of replacing the wattle 
and daub huts at Hoima and Entebbe by new permanent quarters 
was under construction at the close of the year. During the latter 
half of 1949 very extensive alterations, improvements and additions 
were undertaken at Bombo to provide for the greatly increased 
European and African staff of the expanded Police Service Unit 
which is based at Bombo : this work was almost completed at the 
end of the year. 


Crime. The total number of reports of crime made to the Uganda 
Police throughout the Protectorate in 1949, as compared with 
the previous year, was: 
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1948 1949 
Offences against public order __.... os 39 397 
Offences against authority Ste tte 253 316 
Offences against public morality toes 277 355 
Offences against the person La ws — 36745. 3,874 
Offences against property we ae =: 0,715 11,432 
Other offences under the Penal Code _.... 172 136 








Total: 15,201 16,510 

Of the 16,510 reports made in 1949, 1,476 were cases of burglary 
or housebreaking, 7,702 were thefts and 455 were cases of arson. 
In addition, there were 7,366 contraventions of laws other than the 
Penal Code, 4,233 of these being cases under the Traffic Ordinance 
and Regulations. The Protectorate Police dealt with all reports of 
crime in township areas. Outside townships, Protectorate Police 
also investigated all reports of : 

(2) murder, manslaughter and allied offences ; 

(6) rape ; 

(c) dacoity ; 

(¢) burglary, housebreaking and arson in which non-native 
property was affected ; 

(2) all other Penal Code offences cognizable to Police, in which a 
ae was the complainant or alleged to be the accused ; 
an 

(f) offences against the Traffic Ordinance, and all laws other than 
the Penal Code which were cognizable to the Police. 

Reports of all other types of crime committed outside the township 
areas were referred to the Native Authority for action. 


PRISONS 


: For the incarceration of prisoners committed by Protectorate 

courts whether on remand or to serve sentence the Government 
ih Maintains a Central Prison, a Remand Prison, a Prison Farm 
amp, a Prison Quarry Camp and eleven District Prisons. 


The Central Prison at Luzira provides accommodation for 963 
apa of all races and categories. Complete separation as between 
cae and females, (b) juveniles and adults and (c) Africans, Asians 
-Uropeans, is maintained there and so far as accommodation 

Faas; first offenders are segregated from recidivists within the 

x, age and racial groups. 

: moa Prison Farm Camp, 36 miles from Kampala, provides accom- 
ten na under minimum security conditions for some 400 long- 
rst offender prisoners who continue to be employed in the erec- 
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tion of permanent quarters for themselves and the staff, the general 
maintenance and clearing of the farmlands and on tree planting and 
cultivation. Produce, including firewood, to the value of well over 
£3,000 was harvested from the Farm during the year. 

The 11 District Prisons retain short-term first offender prisoners, 
the non-criminal type of prisoner and remand prisoners only. 

The erection of the Prison Camp in temporary materials on the 
site allotted for a recidivist prison near Tororo was completed and 
work on stone quarrying commenced; some of the land suitable 
for cropping was placed under cultivation. 

Steady progress was made in the erection of modern prison buil- 
dings to replace the old type District Prisons, and new District 
Prisons have now been built at Masindi, Lira, Gulu, Mbarara and 
Masaka. 

Early in the year the Department undertook the construction of 
a warders’ training school with barrack room accommodation for 


60 recruits, mess halls, offices, class-rooms, stores and kitchens as ; 
a first step in providing new and better housing for the African - 


warders of the Central Prison. 


Work continued throughout the year at a satisfactory pace, and » 
it is anticipated that the Training School will be ready for occupation 


during the first half of 1950. 


————— eee 


The number of prisoners committed to the Protectorate Prisons ~ 


during 1949 totalled 7,018 and the daily average population was 
2,815 as compared with a total of 5,255 committals and a daily 
average population of 2,234 in 1948. This represents an increase of 
1,763 or 33 per cent in committals and an increase of 581 oF 
26 per cent in the daily average population. 

This increase both in the total number of committals and in the 
daily average prison population was largely due to the disturbances 
which occurred in Buganda at the end of April. 

Most of the rioters were committed to the Central Prison, Kampala, 
and the District Prison, Masaka, where daily average remand 
prisoner population figures rose from 79 and 22 in April to peak 
heights of 1,331 and 269 respectively and the abnormally high 
remand population continued in both prisons for some months 
thereafter. 

Despite the heavy over-crowding experienced no untoward 
incidents occurred and with the assistance of the Medical Authorities 
the usual good standards of health and sanitary services were main- 
tained. 

All executions are carried out in the Central Prison at Luzira, 
and during 1949 2I persons were executed. 

The Commissioner is responsible for the general administration and 
control of all Protectorate Prisons and is assisted in his duties by 
an Assistant Commissioner. 
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. . The European Staff is employed at the Central Prison, Luzira, 
ib: the Prison Farm Camp, the District Prison at Jinja and the Tororo 
:F Prison Camp. The Kampala Remand Prison is controlled from 
* the Central Prison, Luzira. The remaining 10 District Prisons are 

_ administered by the local European Police Officer, an arrangement 
£; which while convenient is not entirely satisfactory. 

‘© The subordinate warder staff is composed of Africans, who under- 
go a course of six months instruction at the Warders’ Training 
School before being posted to a prison for full-time duties. 

The lack of approved schools or similar institutions with trained 
staff has prevented any real attempt to tackle the problem of 
juvenile delinquency on modern lines. Funds have now been made 
available for the establishment of an approved school and a reform 
“ school, the former to be under the control of the Director of Educa- 

tion, the latter under the control of the Commissioner of Prisons. 
Juvenile prisoners at the Central Prison, Luzira, are given 
elementary instructions in the three Rs and in simple carpentry, 
and are employed in the prison gardens and grounds. 

° At the Central Prison the main industries are carpentry, tailoring 
and iron work. Matting, basket-work and brickmaking are also 

‘carried out. 

** The bulk of the uniforms required for the African staff of the 
various Government Departments and Native Administrations are 

“ made in the Central Prison. In addition a quantity of furniture and 

miscellaneous articles are made for Government Departments. 

Prisoners at district prisons are normally employed on the prison 
farm, fuel cutting and on general anti-malarial work in and around 
. the Government Station. 

The health of the prison population has been generally satisfactory. 

: The number of deaths was 20, of these four had been committed to 

< prisons under the Mental Treatment Ordinance, and three were on 
remand. 























Chapter 10 : Public Utilities 
ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


In the Protectorate Annual Reports for 1947 and 1948, reference was 
made to the Westlake Report, which recommended : 
(i) The establishment of an Electricity Board. 
(ii) The acquisition of the Uganda assets of the East African 
Power and Lighting Company. 
(iii) The provision of interim thermal stations, and 
(iv) Hydro-electric development on the River Nile. 
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In December, 1947, these recommendations were the subject of!" 
legislation by the Protectorate Government and the progress mate |" 
can be summarised as follows : 2 


(a) The Uganda Electricity Board was set up on 15th January, 
1948, with Mr. C. R. Westlake as its first chairman. 


' (5) Negotiations were completed with the East African Power and 
Lighting Company and the new Board took over the running 
of the existing undertakings in Kampala and Jinja on Ist 
June, 1948. ‘ 

(c) During 1948, work commenced on the building of two interim 
thermal stations and in December of that year the first 440 
kw. of additional generating plant was commissioned in 
Kampala. Since then, additional generating sets have beet |. 
installed and commissioned, one of 750 kw. in May, 1949, !° 
and two of 940 kw. in November, 1949. 

Work also continued on the second thermal station, situate 
in Jinja, and in February, 1949, 440 kw. of additional plant 
was installed in the small existing station, while the erection 0 
two 940 kw. sets was well advanced in the new station. 
The installation of additional generating plant during 1949, 
made it possible to ease the burden on the already overloaded © 
existing stations, and at the same time to supply additional 
consumers. 


(d@) A considerable number of rock drillings and river soundings 
were taken during 1948 at the site of the Owen Falls Hydro- 
Electric Station at Jinja, and a technical project report was | 
produced by the Consulting Engineers. Since then the final : 
scheme has been approved and orders placed for plant. 
The scheme adopted provides for a hydro-electric station 
having a capacity of 150,000 kw. made up of ro units 0 
15,000 kw. each. Four of these sets have been ordered as 
well as sufficient switchgear, transformers and other electrical 
and mechanical plant to complete this first stage of develop- 
ment. 
The civil engineering contract was awarded to a group of 
civil engineering contractors in September, 1949, and further 
preliminary works were commenced at the site. It is hoped | 
to complete Stage I in 1954. 


Other Progress in 1949. The Board decided to set up a new under- 
taking at Mbale and by the end of the year the necessary distribution 
system was well-advanced, the first trials made on a small 150 kw. . 
generating set, and arrangements completed for supplying approxi- 
mately 100 consumers early in 1950. 
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Transmission and Distribution. Work commenced during the year 
on the construction of the new 66,000 volt steel towerline between 
Kampala and Jinja. Other lines erected during the year were: 
20 miles of 33,000 volts. 
20 ,,  ,, I1,000 volts. 
19 ,, 4, low voltage. 
740 new services installed. 


Statistics for 1949 


Kampala Total Installed Capacity a ah 4,780 
Effective Capacity ae oe Se 3,840 
Maximum Demand __.... rae Ses 2,340 
Units generated = ae: ..- 8,993,436 
Number of consumers ah eye 3,185 
Jinja Total Installed Capacity a 8 950 
Effective Capacity ae 2a sk 750 
Maximum Demand... ae ae 630 
Units generated me he wa. 1,759,001 
Number of consumers e oe 958 


Development. The commissioning of the hydro-electric scheme will 
direct the wasted energies of the River Nile into valuable controlled 
water supplies for Egyptian irrigation schemes and by the provision 
of adequate supplies of electricity make possible the industrial 
development of Uganda. 


WATERWORKS 


Most of the water supplies in the Protectorate are owned and 
operated by Government. The Geological Survey Department 
selects sites and arranges for the drilling of bore-holes and for the 
provision of rural supplies generally ; the Public Works Department 
isin charge of township supplies and the two departments work in 
close co-operation. The East African Railways and Harbours 
Administration operates the water supplies at Tororo and Butiaba. 

The principal installations are at Kampala (1,000,000 gallons per 
day), Jinja (600,000 gallons per day), Entebbe (105,000 gallons per 
day), Mbale (170,000 gallons per day) and Masindi (26,000 gallons 
per day). Borehole installations continued to operate at Masaka, 
Soroti, Lira, Kawanda, Serere, Bukalasa, Ngetta, and Ongino. All 
the major water supplies were called upon to face a considerable 
‘ncrease in consumption and at Kampala the arrival of long-overdue 
plant and materials enabled the extra demand to be met by increasing 
the capacity of the pumping station. Arrangements are already well 
advanced to increase the capacity further to an extent which will 
Permit the installation to supply not only the increasing demands of 
the ieee built-up area, but also those created by rapid develop- 
ment, 
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At Masaka and Mbarara, work on new water supply schemes is 


nearing completion ; progress has been retarded by the slow rate ' 


delivery of plant and materials from the United Kingdom. 

New installations at Fort Portal and Kabale have been commenced. 
Piped supplies derived from borehole sources have recently bee 
installed at Gulu, Bombo and Moroto. 


It is the policy of Government to make all pipe-borne water | 
supplies fully potable, and this has been achieved in the majority of | 


cases. Until this is effected, no charge is made to consumer. | 
Eventually, of course, each undertaking is expected to be self | 
supporting, and a quantitive charge per 1,000 gallons or a monthly |. 


equivalent rate is sufficient at present for this purpose. 


SEWERAGE 


The only general system of water-borne sanitation in operation is ': 
at Kampala where approximately 600,000 gallons of crude sewage, ® 
from which storm water is excluded, are treated daily. The cost 
of the service is partly recouped as an element of the water rate and © 
by premia on leases of Crown land in the township. The present - 


disposal works are now operating to their full capacity and it will be 


necessary, as a result of the development of Kampala, to duplicate | 
the disposal works to accommodate the resulting extension of the - 


sewer system. 


A scheme for water-borne sewerage at Jinja, estimated to cost . 


£54,400, was prepared by Messrs. Howard Humphreys in 1930. AS 





a result of the considerable development which will take place in ' 


Jinja within the next few years, this scheme will fall far short of the 
requirements. A greatly expanded plan is in course of preparation. 


This development will be mainly due to the industrial concentration - 


which, it is anticipated, will follow the completion of the Owen Falls 
hydro-electric project on the River Nile. Mee 3 
Considerable use is made of domestic septic tanks in residential 


areas, but the bucket system of soil disposal is still prevalent outside | 


Kampala. 


RURAL WATER SUPPLIES 


The provision of water points continues as in previous yeals. . 
Three percussion machines were operated by the Geological Survey | 
Department’s Drilling Section in Kigezi and Mengo Districts and tet. 


percussion drills supplied by a contractor were at work in Karamoja, 
Teso, Lango, Mbale, Busoga and Ankole Districts. The total 
number of successful boreholes constructed during the year was 102. 


Dam building continued in Teso, Lango and Karamoja Districts, 


25 being completed. Two dams were built in Mengo District by means 
of earth-moving machinery unit. 


Chapter 11 : Communications 


ROADS 


The habitable area of the Protectorate is about 75,000 square miles 
and this is served by a comparatively comprehensive road system. 
The Public Works Department maintains 2,457 miles of all-weather 
roads capable of carrying five-ton loads. Certain sections of these 
roads carry vehicles of seven-ton gross weight on four wheels and 
nine-ton on six wheels. The African Local Governments throughout 
the Protectorate maintain a further 6,000 route miles of roads, of 
which a proportion are only motorable during dry weather. 

The average cost of maintaining the Public Works Department 
routes was £42 per mile with a maximum of {72.9 per mile for the 
bituminous surface roads and a minimum of {25.6 per mile for the 
more remote and little-used roads. The African Local Governments 
received grants during 1949 from the Protectorate Government to 
assist them in the maintenance of their part of the road system. 

Prior to the war, the gravel roads in Uganda enjoyed an exceptional 
reputation throughout .East Africa, and, indeed, it is still possible to 
maintain an average speed of 40 miles per hour for motor cars and 30 
miles per hour for passenger buses and commercial vehicles. Never- 
theless, the unprotected gravel surfaces corrugate easily during dry 
weather and it is recognised that murram roads carrying a heavy 
traffic density are no longer suitable for modern vehicles. Until it 
has been possible to carry out the major portion of the extensive road 
programme proposed in the Development Plan, it will continue to be 
necessary to take energetic steps to maintain the present road 
system, with particular emphasis on the alignment and corrugations, 
During 1948 and 1949 some of the roads carrying the heaviest traffic 
density had to be graded and scarified by teams of autopatrols to 
reduce corrugations, which, during the very dry cotton season, 
imposed a considerable strain on motor vehicles. The continued use 
of vee brushes and locally made brooms helped very considerably in 
keeping down corrugations. 

The Protectorate was given a grant from the East Africa regional 
allocation of Colonial Development and Welfare funds in support of 
the road programme, and recognition is thereby given to a rational 
integration of the road systems throughout Tanganyika, Kenya and 
Uganda. The total programme visualised in connection with the 
great trunk road must naturally include a carefully planned system 
of complementary roads, and regard must also be given to the 
administrative and commercial requirements of each Territory 
through which the trunk road passes. 

During 1949, the programme of new construction and improve- 
Ments begun in 1947 was continued vigorously. The new Entebbe- 
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Kampala Road received a second application of bituminous surfacing 
and the construction of the new Kampala-Jinja Road being under ! 
taken by contract had progressed by the end of the year to the | 
extent that 27 miles of earthworks had been completed, of which 
16 miles had been surfaced with bitumen. In addition, the Public 
Works Department continued with the work of reconstruction of the 
first 24} miles of the Jinja-Iganga Road departmentally, and the 
whole of the earthworks of this section were completed by the end of | ° 
the year. Preparations were also made for an early start on the work 
of applying bituminous surface dressing to the whole of this section. 
The widening, improving and bituminous surface dressing of the first 
few miles outside Kampala of the roads to Mubende, Masaka and 
Bombo was also undertaken during the year. 

A training school for African mechanical road plant operators was 
set up and sufficient training given to place mobile plant teams on 
each of these roads. As a result, very reasonable progress was made ' 
on the improvements. Good progress was also made, without the 
assistance of mechanical plant, on the widening and improving of the * 
Masaka-Mbarara, Busia-Tororo and the Masindi-Atura Roads. 
Approximately 800 miles of the main roads were photographed from 
the air during the year. : 

The arrival of the necessary staff enabled investigations to be begun | 
for the proposed causeway and bridge across the Kazinga Channel, 
new bridges spanning the Sezibwa and Kafu Rivers and direct road - 
route between Moroto and Gulu. \ 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


As long ago as 1930 a survey was carried out for a proposed 
extension of the railway from Kampala, through Mubende, and tum- 
ing south of Fort Portal to connect up with the railway system in the 
Belgian Congo at Kisindi on the international border a few miles 
north of Lake Edward. When this proposal was first mooted, it was 
considered that the project would be justified economically by the 
traffic which would use the railway within Uganda without taking 
into account any possible advantage from joining up with the Belgian 
railway system when the latter had been extended as far as the 
international boundary. During the war, further examination was 
given to the proposal in view of the then pressing need to make 
adequate provision for the extraction and transport of copper from 
Kilembe, but no progress was made. During 1947, the Kilembe area 
again became of great importance, as the possibilities were being 
examined by a Canadian company. No development of Kilembe 
can take place without a suitable transport system, and considera 
tion is being given to the best means of opening up the area. A 
suggestion which is being examined is the canalising of the Katonga | 
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~ River from a point where the Mpanga River joins it, through to 

Lake Victoria. On the smaller scale maps of Uganda, this river is 

shown by a continuous line across the Protectorate from Lake 
. Victoria to Lake George in the west. Near the Mpanga junction, the 
~ flow divides, the major portion of the river flowing to Lake Victoria 
with a reasonable fall which it is considered could be controlled by 
“locks. The contribution from the Mpanga River would be conserved 
_ by the construction of a dam to prevent its dissipation through that 
= oon of the Katonga Waterway which discharges into Lake 

eorge. 

For the purpose of arriving at an estimate of the cost of this 
proposal, an organisation was set up towards the end of 1947 to 
undertake the detailed survey work essential to the design and plan- 
ning of the proposed canalisation project which would consist of 124 

- miles of navigable waterway from Katonga Bay near Katebo Port toa 
aa one mile east of the confluence of the Mpanga and Katonga 
vers. 
By the end of 1949, all the field work, including the study of the 
" hydrology of the River Mpanga catchment area, had been completed 
' and the project report was in the course of preparation. 


RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS 


_ During the year 1949 the railway has served Uganda with the heav- 
iest traffic in its history and it is estimated that the tonnages of imports 
and exports handled at the various stations will be approximately 
65 per cent more than the highest pre-war year of 1938 and from 12 
Per cent to 15 per cent more than the tonnage in 1948. The total 
tonnage handled by the Railway Administration in Uganda for 1949 
will fall little short of 600,000 tons and it is estimated that the 
total tonnage for the whole of the Kenya and Uganda Sections for 
the year will fall little short of 3,000,000 tons. The traffic moved 
in the month of August alone was nearly 75,000,000 ton-miles—a 
tecord figure well in excess of any pre-war record. An indication 
of the method by which a greatly increased traffic is moved with 
virtually no increase in rolling stock is to be found in the fact that 
by August of this year a wagon was being given a loaded journey 
| once every six days as compared with the pre-war average of once 
every ten days. : 
; The heavy flow of imports was almost sufficient to provide. a load 
or all the wagons required to evacuate for the heaviest cotton crop 
Since 1938, and it is gratifying that it has been possible to move this 
year's cotton crop in time to meet all shipping offers. By the end of 
F tember the bulk of the cotton crop and cotton seed had been 
lorwarded from Uganda to the coast for shipment. 
e flood of imports and the ‘increasing tonnage of exports through 
lombasa Severely taxed the capacity of the railway, but by the end 
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of October it appeared that, although considerable tonnages were 


still straining the capacity of the port, the backlog had been over ; 


taken and it was evident that the limitation of rail transport was no 


longer responsible for delay. 

It is not expected that any relief by way of additional wagons will 
be forthcoming until the end of 1950 because of late deliveries from 
the United Kingdom, but new locomatives arrived during the latter 
part of 1949 and should assist in the quicker movement of traffic. 


The new River Nile Steamer, the Lugard II, which was put into |- 


service late in 1948, is giving good service and is the most comfortable 
of the Administration’s fleet of ships plying on the lakes and rivers 
of Uganda. The new tug Sesse is giving good service to the Sesse 
Islands. 

Several new vehicles were added to the road service between 
Masindi and Butiaba which continues to handle a regular transit 
traffic to and from the Congo and the Sudan, as well as to the 
West Nile. 

Plans are in hand for the introduction of additional passenger 
services between Jinja and Kampala which, it is hoped, will goa 
long way to assisting the transport facilities in Uganda. 

Despite ever-rising costs, recently aggravated by the increased 
costs of fuel oil following the devaluation of the pound (and it is of 
interest that during the year all locomotives in Uganda, with the 
exception of one shunting engine, were converted to the use of oil 
fuel) the Railway Administration has so far not increased its rates 
above the pre-war level, but the time has come when there must be 
some increase in rates if the railway’s finances are to remain ona 
sound basis. A unified tariff of rates and charges, applicable to the 


whole of the amalgamated railway system in Kenya, Uganda and | 


Tanganyika is now in course of preparation and will be published 
some time next year. It is hoped, however, that no great increases 
will apply to long-distance traffic such as mostly affects Uganda. 
During the year a start was made upon the reconstruction of the 
goods shed and yard at Kampala and it is hoped that the full scheme, 
which will provide excellent facilities, will be completed during 1950. 
A siding was laid to serve the construction of the Owen Falls dam 
and plans are being made for the opening of a new station at Jinja 
Bridge which will serve in the first place the dam construction 
activities and eventually the development of the industrial area. 


AIR COMMUNICATIONS 


The flying-boat base at Port Bell was used throughout 1949 by 
B.O.A.C. as a night stop for the Southampton—Johannesburg 
“Solent ” service which operated thrice weekly in each direction. 
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Entebbe Airport was used by a larger number of aircraft than in 
previous years. In all there were 1,064 arrivals and 1,066 departures 
. In 1949, among them being medium and small and occasionally large 

aircraft. 

. _ The frequency of thesservice operated by East African Airways 
. between Nairobi and Entebbe was increased from three to four 
. aircraft a week. This corporation introduced 12 and 14 seater 
. Lodestar to replace D.H. Doves previously used on this service. 

_ An Auster aircraft was based at Entebbe throughout the year. 
” This aircraft, owned by a local company, ‘was used for charter work 
~ im and around Uganda. 

”  Aservice was introduced during the year between Costermansville 
“ and Nairobi via Entebbe and is now operated by Sabena fortnightly. 

Facilities at Entebbe Airport have been improved. A new 
Teception hall was completed and work was commenced on a new 
control tower. Improvements are being made to the customs hall, 
the radio and briefing rooms. Plans were also prepared for a 
restaurant and a hangar. 

The grass surfaced landing grounds at Jinja, Tororo, Soroti, 
Moroto, Masindi, Lira, Gulu and Arua were maintained throughout 
the year. Landing grounds were constructed at Kasese and Lolelia, 
; i a site chosen and work commenced on a new landing ground for 
3 arara. 


Fire fighting equipment was purchased for all these landing grounds. 





AR 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


On ist January, 1949, the Posts and Telegraphs Services became 
- Self contained with their own capital account. Thus the Depart- 
~ Ment’s expenditure is now being met out of the revenue it earns. 
For future development of its services it will have its own loans and 

: will have to pay interest and redemption charges on those loans. 
The expansion of postal services continued throughout the year. 
New offices were opened at Katwe in the Western Province and 
anoni, Kakumir-o and Kaluguguza in Buganda Province. Arrange- 
‘ Ments are in hard for the opening of further postal agencies at 
« Kyotera, Bukomiro, Nkokenjeru and Bamumanika before the end 
of the year. New Post Office buildings were erected at Pakwach, 
* Mengo and Mpigi. A new Parcels Office was opened in Kampala in 
5 tember. The postal agency at Kalisizo was converted into a 
ub-Post Office with full postal and telegraph facilities, and arrange- 
ments are in hand for Moyo postal agency to be similarly converted. 
Abulk supply of post office boxes has been received and installations 
Tse been completed at Fort Portal, Jinja, Kabale, Lira and Mbale. 
Stallations at Busia, Mityana and Tororo will be completed very 
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shortly and almost every departmental Post Office in the Protectorate 
will be fitted with new boxes (including a large installation for 
Kampala) as soon as the work can be undertaken. 

A cash register for mechanical preparation of receipts for telegraph 
charges has been installed at the public counter in Kampala, thus 
speeding up the acceptance of telegraphs. The treatment of outgoing 
letters has also been improved at Kampala by the use of a stamp 
cancelling machine. 

The air letter service was extended to all overseas countries with 
effect from 1st April, 1949. 

In view of the opening of three postal agencies in Buganda this 
year letter mail services are now available to 16 outlying localities in 
the Province. 

The frequency of motor mail services between Soroti and Moroto 
and between Masaka and Bukoba was increased from once weekly 
to twice weekly. 


The Savings Bank continues to expand and the amount standing | 


to the credit of depositors as at 31st August, 1949, was $1,377,700 


The expansion of telecommunication services also continued. ' 


Two sets of equipment have been installed giving Kampala extra 
high grade trunk circuits to Jinja, Eldoret, Nakuru and Nairobi. 


An additional high grade trunk circuit has been installed between | 


Jinja and Mbale. Additional facilities have been installed at Kampala 
to give quicker telephone operating service. Wireless telegraph 
facilities were provided at Pakwach and similar arrangements are 
hand for Lake Katwe, where a new post office is in course of erection. 


Teleprinters were introduced in Entebbe, Kampala and Jinja for ; 


rapid transmission of telegrams ; 172 telephone installations were 
completed at Kampala and 28 at Jinja during the year. A direct 


trunk line from Kampala to Nairobi was brought into use, enabling | 


telephone subscribers in Uganda to speak by telephone with Kenya 
and Tanganyika subscribers. 


Chapter 12 : Touring, Game and Miscellaneous 


TOURING 


The Third (African) Internationial Touring Congress, at which Uganda 
was represented, was held at Nairobi in October. oe 

A Committee appointed by the Governor is examining the 
practicability of establishing national parks in certain mountainous 
areas with fine scenery and others well stocked with game. 

‘The Uganda Mountain Club has erected huts at 10,000 feet and 
8,500 feet on Ruwenzori; the first one was put up last year # 
13,000 feet. 





The Lake Victoria Hotel which Government has constructed at 


Entebbe is now open ‘with 60 bedrooms providing over 100 beds. 
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GAME 


Lack of the necessary supervisory staff was again a considerable 
handicap. An Assistant Game Warden arrived to take up his post 
in early November : a new Game Ranger was engaged in May. 

About 800 elephants were killed in the course of control opera- 
tions, and probably another 500 by licence holders. Allowing a 
small percentage for mortality from natural causes, as well as from 
poaching, it is estimated that the total elephant wastage in 1949 was 
about 1,400. 


Buffalo control is still a serious problem. Once again at least 
3,000 buffaloes have been destroyed through various agencies 
without, however, making much impression on their vast herds. 
Special anti-rinderpest buffalo control operations are in progress 
west of the River Nile along the Sudan border in West Madi and 
West Nile. The intention is to try and break the game-rinderpest 
link with the Sudan. Owing to adverse climatic conditions it was 
not possible to make much headway until mid-March. Late rains 
and the subsequent long grass also acted as deterrents. Nevertheless, 
considerable toll has been taken, during the few months in which 
intensive shooting is possible, of the buffalo herds, which have been 
lessened by several hundreds. 

It is believed that at long last, as a result of the protection afforded, 
the leopard is increasing in certain districts. 

j leceee-con pr activities have in some localities taken heavy toll 
of game. 

It is estimated that during the past twenty years the white 
thinoceros and the gorilla, both of which are absolutely protected 
species, have increased at least fifty per cent. 

The Murchison Falls steamer excursion through a well-stocked 
game reserve is as popular as ever, and the motor launch used is 
usually fully booked months ahead. In the vicinity of Katwe, the 
highway traversing the Lake George Game Reserve is daily crossed 
about 11.0 a.m. by a confiding herd of six to a dozen elephants 
which afford wonderful opportunities of photography at point blank 
Tange. ; 

Lake Chahafi, in southwest Kigezi, has been proclaimed a. bird 
sanctuary for a period of three years. 

The protection afforded duck, geese or teal seasonally in certain 
localities has been extended to include the whole Protectorate and 
these species and their eggs and young are now protected annually 
from 1st April to 30th September. “ha 

Considerable success has been achieved by the Bunyoro Game 
Ranger in recovering modern rifles and home-made shot guns from 
the widespread poaching fraternity who operate in the River Katonga 
tegion, . : 
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Rinderpest in game was fortunately conspicuous by its absence, 
though an outbreak of this disease in North Sebei in the Mbale 
District may have been caused by infected game from Karamoja. 

Scientific and filming expeditions from foreign countries have been 
frequent. 

Revenue from the sale of licences was £7,070, an increase of 
£1,087 on the 1948 figure. The gross earnings from the sale of ivory, 
rhinoceros horns and hippopotamus teeth were £14,870; of this 
£14,691 was derived from the sale of ivory. Increasingly successful 
action is being taken against licence-holders and others guilty of 
irregularities in connection with ivory. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Uganda Museum. Considerable improvements have been effected 


in the general layout and display of the exhibits, some of the local is 


crafts now having a background of attractive murals which have , 


been painted by African artists. 
Preliminary plans for the new museum have been prepared. 


Additional furniture and accessories for display and storage, all suit- , 


able for eventual transfer to the new museum, have been purchased. 
An improved cataloguing system has been introduced. 

An admirably planned and arranged music exhibit supplemented 
by a demonstration team of African musicians proved a major 
attraction at the Conversazione held at the Coryndon Museum, 
Nairobi, in November, 1948. 

The ever increasing number of visitors, mainly Africans, is very 
gratifying and has exceeded 14,000. 

The Curator, Dr. K. P. Wachsmann, has made valuable progress 
with a Music Research Scheme financed from Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds. Some noteworthy recordings have been made 
and in particular the ceremonial music at the Mukama of Bunyoro’s 
Silver Jubilee, and characteristic music from the Nilotic tribes of 
West Madi and West Nile, have been reproduced for permanent 
record. 


Insecticide Research. The Colonial Insecticide Research Team with 
its headquarters at Entebbe is essentially a research organisation 
under the direction of the Colonial Insecticide Committee in London. 

The team consists of one director, two entomologists, one chemist, 
one physicist, one senior field officer and five field officers. 

In March, 1949, a section of the team was sent to Arusha, 
Tanganyika, where they were engaged until October in extensive 
field operations against tsetse-fly. 

The work of the team is mainly concerned with laboratory and 
field research methods of application of insecticides against the 
tsetse-fly and malaria carrying mosquitoes. 
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Feld Experiments against Mosquitoes. Since 1946 an area of about 
- 60 square miles in the Kasanje district has been subjected to treat- 
- ment with six different insecticide formulations containing either 
- D.D.T. or B.H.C. (Benzine Hexachloride), each treatment taking 
place at six-monthly intervals. The walls and roofs of all houses in 
this area were sprayed with insecticide using pressure sprayers, and 
weekly mosquito catching carried out to determine the effect of 
treatments. 

In four villages which had the same treatment continually for 
two and a half years, the reductions in malaria parasite rates so far 
achieved were 57 per cent, 44 per cent, 27 per cent and 22 per cent, 
as against a 60 per cent increase in the control area. In two villages 
which have been treated since November, 1947, only, the reductions 

. in parasite rates were 53 per cent and 49 per cent, with a 24 per cent 
reduction in the control area. 

A similar experiment was started at Mbale in 1948, applying 
200-300 mgs. of D.D.T. per square foot to the inside walls of all 

- African, Indian and European houses. Already a very significant 
reduction in the number of mosquitoes has been achieved. 

Small-scale experiments at Mpala have been done to confirm 
Dr. Muirhead Thomson’s findings that in D.D.T.-treated houses 

‘ mosquitoes entering at night to feed, become irritated by the D.D.T. 
and leave the houses before they have picked up a lethal dose of the 
insecticide. 

In specially constructed huts with wooden exit traps it was found 
that both D.D.T. and B.H.C. residues were practically 100 per cent 
_ effective nine months after the treatment. 

Field Experiments against Tsetse Flies. Experiments in aerial 

| spraying were begun in November, 1948, using two Anson aircraft 
fitted with 160-gallon insecticide tanks and apparatus for producing 
- liquid spray and insecticidal smoke. Preliminary experiments were 
_ Started on small islands in Lake Victoria which contained dense 
populations of G. palpalis, Owing to the very dense and irregular 
bush cover, and to the very erratic meteorological conditions, results 
: of operations were not so good as was at first expected. Two small 
. islands in the Lake were treated with insecticidal smoke, using 

Io per cent solution of insecticide (D.D.T. or B.H.C.) in a mixture 

of oil 20 per cent and power kerosene 80 per cent. The reduction of 

G. palpalis on one, using B.H.C. smoke, was only 45 per cent after 

five treatments, and on the other, using D.D.T. smoke, only 40 per 

cent. Using D.D.T. liquid spray on another island a reduction in 

G. palpalis of 25 per cent was achieved. In another experiment there 
. was no significant reduction using B.H.C. liquid spray. 

Laboratory Activities. A considerable amount of work has been 
done in the entomological and chemical laboratories, comparing 


( 
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toxicities of the many new insecticides that are being produced 
almost weekly, and in chemically estimating small traces of 
insecticides. 

The building of new Unit Headquarters at Arusha, Tanganyika, 
has been started, providing larger and better equipped laboratories ; 
occupation by May, 1950, is contemplated. 


Hydrological Survey. A Department of Hydrological Survey was 
started in 1947 with the object of collecting, computing and recording 
hydrological data from the more important of the numerous water 
sources in the country. Later its activities were extended to include 
the recording of observations concerning swamp reclamation work 
and to offer advice as to the methods to be adopted for such work. 
Prior to this, hardly any hydrological information had been collected. 
The lack of it would naturally have handicapped the development 
of any country, but was particularly serious in Uganda, where there 
exists such an abundance of water resources as to constitute unique 
opportunities for the generation of cheap power, the installation of 
adequate water supply for large industries, the construction of 
irrigation works, and so on. 

At first progress was necessarily slow on account of the difficulties 
experienced in recruiting technical staff and the general world 
shortage of scientific apparatus and equipment. The whole of 1947 
and most of 1948 were spent chiefly in organising the new Depart- 
ment, obtaining such equipment as was possible, and carrying out 
extensive reconnaisance in order to study the nature of the country 
and its water resources for the selection of specific sites for gauging 
the flow of water. During 1949, the situation regarding staff and 
equipment considerably improved and sufficient apparatus and gear 
were obtained to enable a serious start to be made in the systematic 
collection of data. 

The first Annual Report of the Department, about to be published, 
will contain details of the observations made during 1949, together 
with the computed seasonal discharges of a number of rivers and 
other information of hydrological importance. It also will deal with 
the subject of swamp reclamation and detail a programme for the 
recording of sub-soil water levels, and measurement of swamp surface 
shrinkage, the examination and classification of swamp soils at 
various depths and schemes for controlled irrigation of swamp surfaces 
so as to render them fit for cultivation. 

The Department is in its infancy and is still expanding, but an 
effective start has been made, and in future regular Annual Reports 
will be published containing the hydrological data collected each year. 


Virus Research Institute, Entebbe. The Yellow Fever Laboratories 
on the Entebbe Peninsular are to be known as the Virus Research 
Institute. The change of name has been made on the assumption of 
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. complete control of the laboratories by British authority as from 
, Ist January, 1950. 
This research station was originally built in the early 1930s as a 
. Human Trypanosomiasis Institute financed by inter-territorial 
“ contribution. In 1936 the buildings were handed over to the Inter- 
* national Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation to carry out 
research into yellow fever virus. This research was financed largely 
© by the Foundation and partly by the East and Central African 
° Governments. In 1946 the Rockefeller Foundation, in accordance 
: with its usual policy, announced its intention of withdrawing from 
- participation in the work of these laboratories, which were an 
established going concern. The final date for the take-over was 
ultimately fixed at 31st December, 1949. 
It was arranged that the laboratories should be re-styled ‘‘ Virus 
’ Research Institute’, that they should be wholly financed from 
British funds, and that the work should be widened in scope to cover 
‘ fesearch into virus problems generally, to be financed largely by 
+ His Majesty’s Government and in part from East African sources. 


Land and Survey. Following the policy that land may not be 
, alienated to non-natives except for agricultural or industrial under- 
- takings which will promote the economic and social welfare of the 
inhabitants of the Protectorate, and where it is evident that the 
. particular undertaking could not be successfully conducted by 
’ Africans, leases granted to non-natives during the year were almost 
entirely for business, industrial and residential purposes within 
townships. No more freehold land is now granted and non-natives 
* may only acquire freehold by purchase from existing freeholders. 
- With the exception of the work of two authorised private surveyors, 
‘ all surveys in the Protectorate are carried out by Government 
surveyors. There is a staff of European and African surveyors, the 


latter receiving their professional training at the Survey School by - 


undergoing a course of five years duration. 
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PART III 


Chapter 1 : Geography and Climate 


. 


GEOGRAPHY 


THE territory comprising the Uganda Protectorate is surrounded 
by the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi 
(under Belgian Trusteeship) and the Belgian Congo. The Protector- 
ate extends from about parallel 1° latitude south to the northern 
limits of the navigable waters of the Albert Nile at Nimule. The 
eastern boundary runs from Mount Zulia on the Sudan border along 
the Turkana Escarpment to the crater of Mount Elgon (14,178 feet) 
and thence follows the Malawa and the Sio Rivers into the north- 
eastern waters of Lake Victoria. The outstanding features on the 
western side are the Nile-Congo watershed, Lake Albert, the River 
Semliki, the Ruwenzori Range (16,794 feet), and Lake Edward. 

The area of the Protectorate is approximately 93,988 square miles, 
of which 13,680 square miles are water. The Protectorate forms 
part of the central African tableland, the greater part having an 
altitude of between 3,500 and 4,500 feet above sea level. 

Parts of south-west and west Uganda experience heavy rain from 


_ time to time as a consequence of the incursion of westerly winds from 


the Congo. Although these may bring in moisture from the Atlantic 
Ocean, it seems probable that these winds are part of the south-east 
trade wind deflected from its normal course by abnormalities in the 
distribution of barometric pressure in areas far to the west and south- 
west of Uganda. 

Climatically, Uganda may be divided into four zones which are 
fairly distinct, but which merge gradually into each other at the 
boundaries. These are: 

(i) The Lake Area, a zone extending to approximately 50 miles 
from the shores of Lake Victoria. 

(ii) Karamoja. 

(iii) West Uganda, a zone about 80 miles wide on the western 

border, extending northwards to latitude 3°N. 

(iv) The remainder of Uganda—conveniently described as the 

Acholi-Kyoga-Katonga zone. 
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Very briefly, the characteristics of each zone are as follows : 


(i) 


(ii) 


Lake Area. Rainfall varies from an average of about 50 
inches annually at the outer boundary to go inches in the 
Sesse area. There is no definite rainy season, but, on average, 
falls are least in January, February, June and July. As in 
most other areas of Uganda, afternoon showers are respons- 
ible for the greater part of the total precipitation. On the 
western and north-western shores, however, early morning 
showers, and thunder storms, often of great intensity, are 
frequent. These appear to have their origins on the high 
ground to the east of the Lake between Elgon and the 
Mau, moving westwards during the night with the prevailing 
wind current. 

Temperatures in the Lake area show little seasonal variation. 
Diurnal variation is about 14°F. at the Lake shores, increasing 
to about 20°F. 50 miles inland. 


Karamoja. The rainy season extends from April to August, 
with a marked minimum in June, and marked peaks in May 
and July. December and January are the driest months. 
Rainfall is relatively light, averaging between 20 inches and 
40 inches throughout the area. Quite a large proportion of 
the rainfall in the zone appears to be due to the influence of 
the numerous isolated hills and mountains in the area, the 
lee sides of the hills favouring the formation of masses of 
cloud during the south-east trade period (April to September). 
Temperatures reach go° to 95°F. during the dry season, and 
about 80°F. during the wet months. Diurnal variation is of 
the order of 25° to 30°F. 


Western Uganda. May be divided into two sub-zones, the 
relatively high Ruwenzori and south-west (Ankole-Kigezi) 
areas, and the relatively low-lying Lake Albert, Lake George 
and north-east Lake Edward areas. 

The rainfall régime is fairly uniform throughout the zone. 
There is a marked double peak of rainfall, April and October 
being the wet months. Falls average 40 inches to 60 
inches in the first sub-zone and mainly less than 40 inches in 
the Lakes. The lower rainfall of the Lakes is due almost 
entirely to the screening effect of the high ground, which 
causes the Lakes to be in a “ rain shadow ” in relation to the 
prevailing east to west wind drift. 

The diurnal range of temperature is 20° to 25°F., maximum 
day temperature being of the order of 75°F. in the south- 
west, increasing to about 95°F. at a situation such as the 
Kazinga Channel. 
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(iv) Acholi-Kyoga—Katonga. This zone, the whole of the 


remainder, and by far the greater part of Uganda, exper | 


ences a fairly uniform climate. 
The greater part of the zone lies at 3,000 feet to 4,000 feet, 


and is very largely flat. It embraces a large area of swamp, : 


which modifies a climate which would otherwise closely |: 


resemble the continental climate which characterises Kara 
moja. The wet season extends from March to November, 
with peaks in March-April and September-October, and 


an intervening minimum during June and July. Rainfall |: 


during December, January and February is usually extremely 
small. Average falls vary from 40 inches in the south to 50 
inches in the north. 

Maximum temperatures throughout the area reach 80° to 


85°F., the diurnal range being about 25°F. and the annua : 


variation relatively small. ; 
Excluded from the above are the extreme climates which 
obtain on the higher levels of Ruwenzori and Elgon. 


The following extremes of temperature were recorded 


during 1949: 
Entebbe:  88-4°F. (30th January) 
56-5°F. (14th August) 


Kabale : 80:5°F. (25th January) 
40;0°F. (28th July) 


Soroti : 104-2°F. (5th and 6th February) 
59:0°F. (17th October) 


Chapter 2 : History 


In 1862 Speke and Grant were the first Europeans to reach the 


capital of Mutesa, the ruler of Buganda, not far from the present 
Kampala, and found themselves among an organised and com- 
paratively civilized people. Samuel Baker discovered Lake Albert 


in 1864 and under such famous governors as Baker, Gordon am 
Emin, the Egyptian flag flew in the Nile district from 1872 to 1889. 

Stanley visited Uganda in 1875 and told the Christian world of 
the openings for missionary enterprise in Mutesa’s dominions. The 
first English Protestant missionaries arrived in 1877, followed 
1879 by French Roman Catholics. Mutesa died in 1884 and was 
succeeded by his son Mwanga. 

Christianity had meanwhile made headway, but Mwanga proved 
unfavourable to it, and for his father’s tolerance substituted persecl” 
tion and even massacre of the missionaries’ adherents. In 1888, his 
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~eople turned on him and he fied to the south of Lake Victoria ; 
.ut the Arab traders and native Mohammedans gaining the upper 
and, the missionaries and native Christians were also driven out. 
n the same year control of the British sphere in East Africa had 

- een assigned by Royal Charter to the Imperial British East Africa 
-ompany, and when the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890 confirmed 
‘he inclusion in the British sphere of present-day Kenya and Uganda, 
‘aptain (later Lord) Lugard was despatched to establish the Com- 

any’s influence in Uganda. He found Mwanga recently restored 

ith the help of his fugitive Christian subjects, and concluded a 

teaty with him. 

In 1891 Lugard visited the western limits of the British sphere 
nd at the south end of Lake Albert found a:remnant of Emin’s 
‘gyptian (Sudanese) troops. These he enlisted and brought into 
3uganda. In January, 1892, soon after his return to Kampala, war 
woke out between the Protestant and Roman Catholic factions. 
the latter were defeated, and fled, taking Mwanga with them. 
eace was concluded and Mwanga restored in March, 1892. 

' Meanwhile the Company, crippled by the cost of occupation, gave 
lotice of its intention to evacuate Uganda, and Sir Gerald Portal 
vas sent out as Imperial Commissioner to make proposals for future 
fovernment. On rst April, 1893, he assumed on behalf of the British 
xovernment the obligations and responsibilities of the Company in 
3uganda and the Union Jack replaced the Company’s flag at the 
ort, which may still be seen on Old Kampala Hill. The formal 
‘stablishment of a Protectorate, but over Mwanga’s kingdom only, 
was deferred until 18th June, 1894. Meanwhile Bunyoro had been 
conquered and its ruler, Kabarega, driven out. In 1896, the 
*totectorate was extended to most of the other regions which are 
low included within the present ‘‘ Uganda”, and this term was 
‘hereafter applied to the whole territory, Mwanga’s kingdom which 
S the present Buganda Province being referred to as Buganda. 

_hn July, 1897, Mwanga fled from his country for the third and last 
‘me, and in the following August his infant son Daudi Chwa, was 
sroclaimed Kabaka (or Ruler) of Buganda in his stead. A few months 
ater the very existence of the Protectorate was threatened by a 
nutiny of the Sudanese troops. They occupied Luba’s fort in Busoga 
and murdered their commander. The position was not restored 
until February, 1898. 

The heavy and unproductive military expenditure on Uganda led 
the Home Government to conclude that the time had come to 
teorganise the administration, and Sir H. H. Johnston reached 
Kampala as Special Commissioner at the end of 1899. The affairs 
of Buganda were settled by the Uganda Agreement, Igoo, and the 
vloundations were laid of the present administrative system. 
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Daudi Chwa (His Highness Sir Daudi Chwa, K.C.M.G., K.B.E) | 
died on 22nd November, 1939, after a reign of 42 years and, following 
an interregnum of three years during the minority of his heir, was 
succeeded by his son Edward William Frederick David Walugembe 
Mutebi Luwangula Mutesa (His Highness Mutesa II) on 19th Novem- 
ber, 1942. 

The settled conditions which developed in the early years of the 
century and the expansion of the rule of Law and Order throughout 
the country encouraged the steady advance of prosperity which was 
materially assisted by the introduction of cotton which formed the 
foundation of Uganda’s economic life and the basis of the material |- 
achievements attained during the last 40 years. 

The wealth of the country has progressively increased with the 
encouragement which has been given to the cultivation of other 
economic crops, namely, coffee, sugar cane, oil seeds, tea, tobacco, | 
maize, sisal and flax. The expansion of the internal stock trade has | 
made its contribution to the wealth of the country, while export of | 
hides and skins has added materially to the value of goods exported 
from the country. The exploitation of forests provided large 
quantities of hard timbers required for building purposes, besides 
affording opportunities to Africans for paid employment. The | 
development of mineral resources, notably the mining of tin, gold 
and phosphates has produced fluctuating returns which have never- 
theless assisted the country’s economic advancement. | 

The economic expansion called for the development of com- 
munications and transport facilities. The construction of the Nile 
Bridge in 1931 brought the railway to Kampala and provided a 
direct rail link between the capital and the coast. Meanwhile a; 
network of many hundreds of miles of all-weather roads had been 
built to feed the rail and lake routes. 

The increase in revenue and wealth brought about by the develop 
ment of the country’s natural resources and by improved communica- 
tions made it possible to expand social services and gave an impetus 
to internal trade and the import of goods, required as the result of 
the gradually improving standard of living. The Medical Department 
of Uganda was established as a separate entity in 1908, a year 
which marked a change in Government’s attitude towards public 
health. Hitherto medical efforts had been directed almost entirely 
to the care of the small European staff and of the African troops 
and other Government employees. Work among the African 
population as a whole had been left to the Church Missionary Society 
Mengo Medical Mission. The ravages of sleeping sickness in the 
early years of the century and the menace of venereal disease, how- 
ever, impressed the authorities with a realisation that the care of the 
health of the African population was a oi eon the 


State could not disclaim. The assumption of this respons\bility has 
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sulted in the establishment of a system of State-managed hospitals 
ad dispensaries throughout the country. 

To the mission societies must also be given full credit for the 
tst steps that were taken in Buganda to organise a system of 
jucation and for the subsequent pioneer work that was done in 
very other part of the country. The slender resources of the mission 
xieties available for education work have been constantly supple- 
vented by Government grants, and expenditure on education now 
omes second only to that of the Medical Department. : 
During 1944 there was a great. awakening of political activity, 
articularly in Buganda. In January, 1945, the steady march of 
togress in the Protectorate was interrupted by strikes and riots, 
mented by political agitators. These disturbances were investigated 
y a Commission of Inquiry (Sir Norman Whitley being the Com- 
lissioner), whose report was subsequently published. 

The progress of the territory was again retarded by the outbreak 
{ further civil disturbances in parts of Buganda in April, 1949. 
hese disturbances started after a meeting outside the Kabaka’s 
alace and were followed by widespread looting and destruction of 
toperty. A Commission of Inquiry (consisting of Sir Joseph Sheridan, 
acceeded, owing to ill-health, by Sir Donald Kingdon) was set up 
nd the Report of the Commission was published in February, 1950. 
ne unfortunate result of these disturbances was the diversion of 
inds which might have been spent on the social services, in order 
) finance the very large expansion of the Police Force, mostly in 
‘uganda, which experience of the disturbances showed to be 
lescapable. 


Chapter 3 : Administration 


‘he Protectorate is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
‘xecutive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, the Attorney- 
eneral, the Financial Secretary, the Director of Medical Services, 
ie Director of Agriculture and the Resident, Buganda, as ex-officio 
‘embers, and the Secretary for African Affairs and two unofficial 
ominated members. The laws of the Protectorate are made by the 
overnor with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council 
mstituted by the Uganda Order in Council, 1920. The Legislative 
council consists of the Governor as President, six ex-officio and four 
ominated official members and ten unofficial members. Of the 
‘official members, three are Asians and three Europeans, while an 
frican represents each of the four Provinces. In December, 1949, 
xe Governor announced that an expansion of the Legislative 
council had been approved by the Secretary of State and would 
¢ brought into effect during 1950. This expansion consists of the 
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appointment of six more nominated official members, four mor f: 
African unofficial members, one from each Province, and one further |: 
Asian and one further European unofficial member. 

The judicial system of the Protectorate is described in Part Il,}- 
Chapter 9g. 

The apparatus of Government consists of the Central Secretariat, |. 
the Provincial Administration and a number of technical department !:: 
(Agriculture, Veterinary, Medical, Public Works, etc., etc.). 

The Secretariat, presided over by the Chief Secretary, the head]. 
of the Protectorate civil service, is the machine by which the Gover 
nor, without undermining the authority vested in his principd|. 
officers and without harassing interference in minor administrative of. 
departmental details, can exercise a general control over and direction 
of the conduct of public affairs. It is through the Secretariat that he 
sends forth the policy and principles by which the Administration 
is to be guided and inspired, and it is through the Secretariat that 
from all quarters of the Protectorate knowledge reaches him of events 
of every description, of changes in local conditions and of the success! 
and failures of departments and individuals. The Secretariat als 
forms the repository of record of rulings by which the administration 
is to be carried on, and is thus in a position to lay promptly before the 
Governor all information bearing in any way upon any subject 0 
which his decision is required. | 

The Provincial Administration, consisting in the Province of the 
Provincial Commissioner and in the District of the District Com-| 
missioner, who works under the Provincial Commissioner's genet 
supervision and control, are the principal executive officers a 
Government in their respective areas, and on them rests responsibility 
for law and order and the general working of the machinery of 
Government in conformity with the policy laid down by the Govern. 
Without interfering in technical detail, they are generally responsible 
for the efficient conduct in their area of all public affairs, and as4 
working arrangement Provincial and District Teams have been set up 
under their chairmanship which act as informal consultative bodies 
within their areas for the shaping of policies and schemes of | 
application. The Teams normally comprise representatives of the 
more important technical departments. 

The technical departments follow the usual colonial plan of 
division by function, e.g., Medical, Agriculture, Veterinary, etc., etc. 
and consist of a headquarter directorate supported by a field organ 
sation, usually with representatives with provincial and district 
responsibilities and a number of “ outstations ” where department 
work is carried on by professional field officers. ; 

When the first European travellers arrived they found among the 
Bantu races, notably the Baganda, developed political organisations’ 
above the average in Africa. Central monarchy and government, 


| 
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machinery resembling the feudal system had already been established 
among the leading Bantu tribes, although the patriarchal and clan 
social systems still existed. British Administration has utilised and 
-:developed these indigenous institutions, gradually adapting them to 
the requirements of modern administration. When the country was 
-pacified, it devolved upon Sir H. H. Johnston to precise by agree- 
ments formally concluded during 1900 and rgor the functions of the 
native government of Buganda, and of the native rulers of Toro, 
and Ankole, and their relations with the suzerain power. 
The Protectorate is divided into four Provinces—Buganda, 
Eastern, Western and Northern. The present administrative 
division is as follows : 





Area (excluding 


District Total open water) in 

Population square miles 
BUGANDA PROVINCE 

Mengo ao ws 919,077 10,531 

Masaka __.... wee 313,402 4,101 

Mubende .... wv. 85,226 2,679 
EASTERN PROVINCE 

¢ Busoga __.... ws 513,805 3,709 

Mbale as ... 603,839 3,340 

Teso Soak w- 396,784 4,649 
WESTERN PROVINCE 

Bunyoro* w- 120,926 4,847 

Toro wate w 259,374 5,143 

Ankole ei ws 401,175 6,172 

Kigezi ey, 396,464 1,969 
NORTHERN PROVINCE 

Acholi vee ws 216,133 11,200 

Lango Be w=» 266,853 4,650 

Karamoja .... w. 125,620 11,472 

West Nile (including 336,498 5,846 





Madi sub-district) 
* Estimated population. 


 _Buganda is on a different footing from the other Provinces since, 
. Subject to certain conditions under the 1900 Agreement, His Highness 
"the Kabaka exercises in Buganda, through his three Ministers, the 

Ratikiro (Prime Minister), the Omulanuzi (Chief Justice) and the 
* Omuwanika (Treasurer), direct rule over his people... ‘‘ to whom 
he shall administer justice through the Lukiko or Native Council 
-and through others of his officers in the manner approved by Her 
“Majesty’s Government.” 
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In Buganda all Chiefs are appointed by the Kabaka with th}. 
approval of the Governor, and the Kabaka and the Lukiko, with the |. 
Governor’s consent, have the power to make laws binding upon al 
natives in Buganda. The constitution of the Lukiko provides for |. 
36 elected members chosen by popular vote, through elector | 
colleges. 

In the other Provinces, Native Administrations are recognised in |. 
stages of development varying with the advancement of the tribes. |. 
There are Native Rulers in the old ‘‘agreement”’ districts of Ankole, }- 
Toro and also in Bunyoro, where a formal agreement was concluded 
in 1937 with the Mukama. Each of these has his appointed Prime |. 
Minister and Council. In other Districts, or tribal areas, where there |. 
is no paramount Chief, the Native Authority consists of the District 
county and sub-county councils with its Senior Executive Officers |. 
and other Chiefs exercising executive authority. : 

In all areas, including Buganda, there are local village, parish, and | 
county councils, consisting of clan heads, elected members and chiefs, 
as well as nominated persons of standing. These Councils providea 
forum enabling the local peasantry, through their elected representa: | 
tives, to express their views on matters of local or tribal interest. In 
addition they are designed to ensure the closest co-operation between . 
chiefs and people, to provide the people as a whole with some experi 
ence of local government on democratic lines thus permitting the - 
growth of executive responsibility and, in the case of the Agreement ;. 
tribes, to supplement the traditional personal relations between ruler |. 
and ruled with more democratic institutions. 

The composition, constitution and definition of powers in relation 
to the administration of the Protectorate, of the African Local 
Governments (other than the Buganda Government) and of the Coun- 
cils established under them, are regulated by the African Local 
Governments Ordinance of 1949, and Regulations and Proclamations 
made thereunder. Provincial Councils have been established in the . 
three provinces outside Buganda, and include members elected by the 
various District Councils in the province, in addition to members 
officially nominated. These Councils, unlike African Local Govern- 
ments, have no law-making powers; but if so required by the | 
Governor they elect from among the elected or nominated councillors 
nominees for consideration by the Governor for appointment to the 
Protectorate Legislative Council. 

The Buganda Government and each African Local Government 
possesses its own Treasury and Fund. Annual estimates are prepared 
by the Finance Committee of the Lukiko in Buganda, and elsewhere - 
by the District Council Standing Committees. In the more backward - 
aréas these Committees still rely to a great extent upon the supel- 
vision and advice of the District Commissioner. The Buganda 
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sovernment estimates require the approval of the Governor; 
he others are normally approved by the Provincial Commissioner. 

These estimates for 1949 provided for a total revenue to local 
sovernments of some {1,385,000 and an expenditure of {£1,465,000. 

Recurrent expenditure is incurred inter alia on the salaries of 
4frian Local Government staff, including tribal police, and the 
ipkeep of county and sub-county headquarters and subsidiary roads. 
stants are made to Local Education Authorities towards the cost of 
simary education. The construction of permanent buildings, 
including dispensaries, constitutes the main capital expenditure in 
African Local Government budgets. 

The principal sources of revenue of local governments are African 
Local Government tax and fines and fees from the Native Courts. In 
addition subventions are received from the Protectorate Government 
towards the maintenance of the roads, and to re-imburse the African 
Local Governments (other than the Buganda Government) for 
additional expenditure which they are now incurring by reason of the 
recent devolution upon them of additional responsibilities. These 
include such items as salaries of primary school teachers and local 
African staff in the various departments, Agriculture, Veterinary, 
Medical and so on. Formerly the Protectorate Government paid to 
each African Local Government a percentage rebate on poll tax 
collected in that district. As from the beginning of 1949, this has 
been discontinued (except in Buganda), but the amounts previously 
paid are now added to the general subventions. 

The Uganda Government accounts and those of the African Local 
Governments are audited by the Protectorate Auditor. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


_ Public Relations and Social Welfare activities are grouped together 
in one Department under a Director, to whom the Public Relations 
Officer is responsible for the former section. 
_ The circulation of the five official bulletins has remained at 85,000 
copies per month, no increased printing facilities being as yet avail- 
able, but they have been made more attractive by more use of short 
Paragraphs with arresting headlines. In addition, the insertion of a 
Questions and Answers” column has provided a new interest. 
The Kapere strip cartoon appears to be as popular as ever, and at the 
Tequest of women readers, the inclusion of Kapere’s wife in the series 
has opened up a fresh field. The bulletins have become increasingly 
Popular, and demand far exceeds the number which can be printed. 
Kapere has also appeared successfully as an actor-propagandist 
-with the Demonstration Teams. He has also been used as a character 
‘in the East African Colonial Film Unit film ‘“‘ Pamba”’ on cotton 
. Planting. 
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The first two pages of the bulletin ‘‘ Mawulire ’’ are still issued a} : 
an insert sheet to all but one of the vernacular newspapers. This j:: 
increases the circulation of that bulletin by approximately 25,000. |: 
There is every reason to believe that the vernacular papers will be as} 
ready to insert the proposed four-page bulletin in future. E 

Up to the end of October the six mobile cinema vans gave a totd | 
of over 1,000 shows to audiences of some 500,000 people. The supply |: 
of suitable films, although showing some improvement on last year, s 
still unsatisfactory. The contention of the Department that em- 
phasis should be laid on films produced in East Africa has been 
recognised by the setting up of an East African Colonial Film Unit in 
Nairobi, and the secondment of one of its members to the 
Department. 

During the year under review, the Staff Photographer, mainly at 
the request of other Government departments, produced over 1,300]. 
photographs. This subsequently entailed the printing of approx: |’ 
mately 6,000 enlargements. Photographs taken specifically for the 
Department are appearing in the new Tourist Handbook, and have |: 
been used by the Crown Colonist and the African World. | 

From experience gained it was decided, in the second half of the! 
year, that the Demonstration Teams should in future concentrate in ~ 
small areas, usually one gombolola, for a period of several weeks, : 
carrying out an intensive campaign on selected subjects. During this - 
period, demonstrations are given to large audiences, followed by 
advice and practical assistance to the individual in his home. After | 
the team’s departure, follow-up work is generally undertaken by local : 
chiefs and by the staffs of the departments stationed in the area. 
Whenever possible the teams return and assist in the work. So far}. 
the results have been promising. | 


Chapter 4 : Weights and Measures 


The Weights and Measures Ordinance and the Rules made thereunder 
are based on the English system. The Ordinance appoints the _ 
Commissioner of Police as ex-officio Inspector of Weights and Meas- 
ures and gives certain powers to police and other government officers ~ 
to carry out inspections. ; 

The Weights and Measures Office is in Kampala and is staffed bya : 
qualified Deputy Inspector of Weights and Measures assisted by 
African subordinate staff. The office is open to the public for the » 
verification of weighing apparatus and measures for some seven : 
months in each year, the remainder of the year being spent in carrying - 
out verification tours. 
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. Weights, measures and weighing instruments used for trade must 
beara Government seal and must also be submitted for re-verification 
~every two years. It is therefore necessary for tours to be planned 
$0 that all parts of the Protectorate (however remote) are visited at 
~ least once in every two years. 
New legislation to meet the requirements of recent commercial 
. development is under consideration. 


Chapter 5 : Newspapers and Periodicals 


NEWSPAPERS 
(a) European: Uganda Herald. 
(b) Vernacular: Matalisi, Mugobansonga, Uganda Star, Dobosi, 
Gambuze. 
BUGANDA ADMINISTRATION OFFICIAL BULLETIN 
Akika Embuga. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICIAL BULLETINS 
Mawulire, Wamanya, Lok Awinya, Apupeta, Samachar. 
MISSION PERIODICALS 
Ebifa mu Uganda, Munno, Nyamuhaibona. 
THE UGANDA SOCIETY 


Tease Journal. The organ of the Uganda Literary and Scientific 
ciety. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Published by H.M. Stationery Office, London, and obtainable 
as shown on page three of the cover. 


(Prices in brackets include postage) 


' Reports of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in 
Eastern and Central Africa. Cmd. 3234, 1929. 6s. (6s. 5d.) 

; Report of the Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa, 

* HC. 156, r93x. Vol. I, 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d) ; Vol. II, 30s. (30s. 9d.) ; 
Vol. IIL, 4s. 6d. (4s. 11d.). 

Statement of the Conclusions of H.M. Government in the United 
Kingdom as regards Closer Union in East Africa. Cmd. 3574, 
1930. 4d. (5d.) 

ee Organisation in East Africa. Col. No. 191, 1945. 

ner Territorial Organisation in East Africa (revised proposals). 

A l. No. 2x0, x947. 3d. (4d.) 
ncae Report on the East Africa High Commission, 1948. 

: onial No. 245, 1949. 9d: (11d.) 
os by the Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Olomes on Higher Education in East Africa. Col. No. 142. 1937. 

: 2s, 6d. (2s. 8d.) 

a Conditéons in East Africa. Col. No. 193, 1946. 2s. (2s. 3d.) 
de o the Commission on the Civil Services of Kenya, Tanganyika, 

Cog %,an@ Zanzibar. Col. No. 223, 1948. 4s. (48. 4d.) 

Col. N Tariffs of the Colonial Empire. Volume I: East Africa. 

East 4 °- 239, 1948. 6s. (6s. 4d.) . | 
6s, ea Mission Report, 1948. Colonial No. 246, 1949. 

Report on the 
Territoy 

yy 

Frank Dr 

» (tos. rod.) 


Tobacco, with particular reference to the prospects of increased 
onial R ‘% Central and East Africa. By S. S. Murray. 
search Publication No. 4, 1949. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 
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Grain Storage in East and Central Africa. Report of a Surv. |) 
By T. A. OxiEy. Colonial Research Publication No. 5, 190. 
3s. (38. 2d.) 

Trypanosomiasis in Eastern Africa, 1947. By Professor P. A 
Buxton, 1948. 3s. (3s. 2d.) 





Published by the Government Printer, Entebbe, 
or Crown Agents for the Colonies, London. 


Report on Soil Erosion and Water Supplies in Uganda, E. J. WAYLAND | 
and N. V. BRasNETT. 1938. 7s. 6d. f 

Agricultural Survey Report of the Nutrition Sub-Committee. 193). |: 
Out of print. 

Interim Report of the Agricultural Survey Committee and Report of tk |; 
Teso Informal Committee with Appendices. 1s. 

Annotated List of Grasses of Uganda. 2s. 6d. | 

Report of the Commission of Enquiry into the Cotton Industry of \, 
Uganda, 1929. 38. 6d. 

Report of Uganda Cotton Commission, 1938. 4s. 

Report of the Uganda Cotton Commission, 1948. 2s. a 

The Victoria Nyanza and its Fisheries. A Report on the Fishing |. 
Survey of Lake Victoria, 1927-28. MICHAEL GRaHAM, M.A 
London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1949. Ios. : 

A Report on the Fishing Survey of Lakes Albert and Kyoga, March: |° 
July, 1928, E. B. WorTHINGTON, M.A., Ph.D. London, Crowt |’ 
Agents for the Colonies, 1929. Ios. ’ 

A Report on the Fisheries of Uganda. Investigated by the Cambridge » 
Expedition to the East Africa Lakes, 1930-31, E. B. WoRrTHINGTON, - 
ee Ph.D. London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1934 - 
7s. 6d. 

Report on Forestry in Uganda, Professor R. S. Troup, C.LE. 192% 
5s. 

Forestry Department Handbook. ts. 6d. 

Fifteen Uganda Timbers. 7s. 6d. 

Game Department Handbook, 1937. 2s. 

Report of a Faunal Survey in Eastern and Central Africa, Janvaty- 
April, 1947. Hertford, Stephen Austin. 1s. 6d. Perret 

Report of the Commission of Inquiry appointed by the East Africa Hit 
Commission to Inquire into the causes of the failure of the K. AG. ae | 
other Vaccines prepared at Kabete, 1949. 23. | 

Summary of Progress of the Geological Survey of Uganda, TQTG-199) 
4s. 
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The Geology and Paleontology of the Kaiso Bone Beds, E. J. Way- 
\ LAND. 6s. 6d. 
Péroleum in Uganda, E. J. WAYLAND. Ios. 
= The Geology of South-West Ankole, A. D. Combe, with an Appendix 
on the Petrology by A. W. GROVES. 35s. 
_ The Volcanic Area of Bufumbira. Part I: The Geology of the 
« Volcanic Area of Bufumbira, South-West Ankole, A. D. CoMBE 
and W. C. SIMMONS. 15s. 
The Petrology of the Volcanic Area of Bufumbira, Prof. ARTHUR 
“Hots, D.Sc., A.B.C.S., F.G.S. 21s. 

The Chemical Analyses of the Volcanic Area of Bufumbira, Dr. H. F. 
: Harwoop, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C., F.G.S. 21s. 

A History of Uganda Land and Sune: H. B. Tuomas, O.B.E, and. 
«A, E. SPENcER, M.B.E. 1938. 7s. 6d. 

Recomputation of the Uganda Main Triangulation, 1948. 10s. 

The Majority and Minority Reports of the Luganda Orthography 
+ Committee, 1947. In English and Luganda. 6d. 
Report of the Town Planning and Development of Kampala, A. E. 

Mirams, 2 Vols., 1930. 42s. 

Report on the Town Planning and Development of Jinja, A. E. MIRAMS, 

1930. Out of print. 

Report on an Investigation into Conditions affecting Unskilled Labour, 
‘and the Supply thereof, within the Protectorate, 1937. 2s. 

* Report of Labour Enquiry Committee, 1938. Out of print. 

’ Report of the Civil Reabsorption and Rehabilitation Committee. 6d. 
Joint Report on Post-War Development, 1944. Is. 

A Development Plan for Uganda. 2s. 6d. 

* A Development Plan for Uganda and the 1948 Revision of the Plan, 
_ 1948. 6s. 6d. 

: Progress in Uganda, 1948. 1s. 

Progress in Uganda, 1949. Is. 

White Paper on East African Transport Policy. 3d. 

Report of an Inter-Territorial Committee on Ground Services for Civil 
Aviation in East Africa, 1948. 3s. 

' Amalgamation of the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours and 
the Tanganyika Railways and Port Services. Sessional Paper No. 1 
of 1948. Is. 

" Proposed East pe ideas Customs and Excise Department. Sessional 

_ Paper No. 2 of 1948. Is. 
” Official Import and Export List. 1s. 
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Proposals for the Implementation of the Recommendations contained is 
the Report of the Commission on the Civil Services of Kenya, Ugania, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. Sessional Paper No. 3 of 1948. 1 

Supplement to Sessional Paper No. 3 of 1948 on. Proposals for th 
Implementation of the Recommendations contained in Colonsal No. 
223. Sessional Paper No. 3A of 1948. 6d. 

Report of Commission of Inquiry into the Disturbances which occured 
in Uganda during January, 1945. In English and Luganda. 64. 

Report of the Commission of Inquiry into the Disturbances in Uganda 
during April, 1949. 2s. ‘ 
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LIST OF MAPS ON SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC AT 
GEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OFFICES, ENTEBBE 
Shs. cts. 
Map sections of Alluvial Deposits of Kafu River . 4 00 
Map of South-west Ankole and Rukiga. Sheet I .... 4 00 
Map of South-west Ankole and Rukiga. Sheet II... 4 00 
Map of South-west Ankole and Rukiga. Sheet III... 4 00 
Map of South-west Ankole, East Rukiga and North- 
east Belgian Ruanda and North-west Keene 
Sheet IV... we 4 00 
. Bufumbira ee Field aed Rilecent coukey - 4 00 
Map of part of the Bunyoro Province - 4 00 
Geological Map of part of EuEERS, Budewa sad 
Bugwere, Eastern Province if . 4 Io 
Geological Map of Buyers. North Bugishu, " Mbale 
District... r 80 
Geological Map of vais teats Area, North Bugish, 
Mbale District .... i 10 
+ Map outline of Uganda . Ads ae . 4 00 
Map structural diagram of Bunyoro, .... . 4 00 
Provisional Geol. Map Coloured (Mounted) (z:1,000, sone} 14 00 
Provisional Geol. Map Coloured (Unmounted) 
(1:2,000,000) & Se es a ke ww. IO 00 
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LIST OF MAPS ON SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC AT 
LAND OFFICES, ENTEBBE AND KAMPALA 


(I) LITHOGRAPHED MAPS 


No. Title Scale —_Prit 
Shs. ds. 
(a) (6) A,488 Northern Province I: 500,000 2 0 
A.525 Western Province es ¥ va 
A.842 Kigezi District (black and white) 1: 250,000 3 
A.g58 Kigezi District (four colours .... 3 3 
A.949 Mbale District .... Pe at 
A.g50 Masaka District... ” 3 00 
A.g51_ Ankole District .... i 3 0 
A.955  Busoga District... ” 3.0 
A.g56 Teso District ” 32m 
A.g62 Mubende District ” 500 
Topographical Degree: Sheet Maps 
(c) North A-36-M Lake Albert .... 1: 250,000 3 
() ,, 4 N Hoima ys ” 300) 
(c) 4,  O Masindi Port .... s 3:00 
” » P Bubulu (L.O. No. Py 
M.188) __.... ¢ n 4 
” » S Fort Portal (L.O. No. 
M.16) on pr se 
() 4, 4, T Mubende 3 i 
(©) » U Entebbe oo ; ” 3 
(a) * ame iron Falls #0: No. 5 00 
M.164) pes - ” a 
(c) South A-36-A Mbarara oh oes 
©), » B Masaka os , 3 s 
(2), 4, © Sesse (LO. No. M.r58) ita BS 
Uganda-Congo Boundary Commission Maps a 
(c) South A-34-F Lake Edward 1: 252,000 4 
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Anglo-German Boundary Commission Maps 


}) @ Sheets I, II and III 


() North A-36, Uganda 


Africa Maps 


(c) South A-36, Lake Victoria 
A-1005, Uganda Protectorate .... 


A984 


Township Maps 
Title 

Kampala... vot 
Kampala... ea ‘Su 
Kampala (in four sheets) 
Kampala and Environs 
Jinja and Environs 
Mbarara .... bas 


(II) SUNPRINTED MAPS 
Title 
District Maps 
Acholi Shs eee 


A.tors Bunyoro.... 
A.joz2 Karamoja 


A.go2 


Lango 


A.1003 Toro ante 
A.805 West Nile 


Township Maps 


Entebbe Peninsula __.... ae 
Entebbe Peninsula (seven sheets) 
Fort Portal (two sheets) 

Jinja (seven sheets) _.... se 
Kampala (over sixty sheets).... 
Masaka Environs . see 
Masaka (two sheets) 

Mbale Environs... 

Mbale (two sheets) % 
Mbarara (three sheets) .... 

Port Bell... coe 8 


HHH AA HHA HAH 


HHH HM HHRMA 
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Shs. cts. 
I; 100,000 3 00 


. 131,000,000 3 00 


” 3 00 
” 50 
(flat) 
10 00 
(dissected) 
Scale Shs. cts. 
110,000 4 00 
15,000 3 00 
12,500 10 00 
112,500 3 00 
112,500 3 00 
:10,000 I 00 
Scale 
+ 500,000 
2 250,000 
: 500,000 
+ 250,000 
+ 250,000 
: 250,000 
: 10,000 
+ 2,500 
22,500 
3 2,500 
2 1,000 
+ 10,000 
+ 2,500 
: 10,000 
12,500 
12,500 
22,500 
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Miscellaneous Maps 


North A-36-A__ Elgon (L.O. No. M.54A) 1 : 125,000 
North A-36-W Mumias (L.O. No. 


M.231) eo wee: 2 125,000 
Cadastral Survey Plans, as required .... 1: 50,000 
NOTES 


(a) Mounted on linen. 

(b) These maps represent the areas of the old Norther aad 
Western Provinces before amalgamation under Western Prove: 

(c) Published by the War Office, London. 

(a) Price shown is per sheet. 


The price of the above maps is Shs. 4/50 per sheet, or Shs. 7/9 
per sheet mounted on linen. | 


Plans of other surveyed townships, priced according to size, maf 
be had on application. 


The plans embodied in the Uganda Handbook (Thomas and se 
1935) are obtainable separately at Shs. 7/50 per set of eight @ iy 
The issue of the above maps is subject to supplies of sensitised papet 
being adequate. 


ery Ofiiee- 
Printed in Great Britain under the authority of His Majesty's Station 
By Charles Birchall and Sons, Limited, Liverpoo! 


Wt2704 7/50 C.B.&8.Ltd. K1l4 Gp.30 











REPORT OF A SURVEY 
OF PROBLEMS IN THE 
MECHANIZATION OF 
NATIVE AGRICULTURE 
IN TROPICAL AFRICAN 
COLONIES 


Colonial Advisory Council of Agriculture, 
Animal Health and Forestry 
Publication No. 1 


“The report embodies the results of a critical 
examination of the problems connected with the 
mechanization of native agriculture in Africa. It 
is of particular interest and value at the present 
time when, both in the interests of the general 
living standards of the African peoples and of 
the economies of their territories, it is so 
important that more food should be produced 
for local consumption as well as more and better 
quality crops for export.” (from the foreword 
of the report). 


PRICE 4s. 6d. BY POST 4s. 9d. 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


at the addresses shown on cover page three 
or through any bookseller 





























EAST AFRICA 
HIGH COMMISSION 
ANNUAL REPORT 
1949 


The High Commission, consisting of the 
Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, 
was formed with effect from Ist January 1948 to 
teplace the East African Governors’ Conference. 


The High Commission administers certain 
inter-territorial services including railways and 
harbour administration, post and telegraphs, 
civil aviation, tourist and tsetse control, research, 
income-tax collection, and the East African Office 
in London, and has certain powers of legislation. 


The report contains a general view of the High 
Commission’s activities in 1949 and details of 
specific aspects of its work. 


PRICE Is. 6d. BY POST Is. 8d. 


Srom 
H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


at the addresses shown opposite 
or through any bookseller 
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COLONIAL REPORTS 


ANNUAL REPORTS 
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and the remainder for 1949-50. 


A standing order for selected Reports or for the com- 
plete series will be accepted by any one of the Sales 
Offices of H.M. Stationery Office at the following 
addresses: ¢ York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; 
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PART I 


General Review 


HE fourth year of the development period (1947-56) was one of steady 
togress. Staffs in most departments were built up to a level which 
jabled them to pursue effectively the policies outlined in the Terri- 
xry’s Development Plan. Two notable exceptions to this general 
nprovement in the staff position were the Medical Department and 
1e Public Works Department. Increasingly rapid progress was made 
oth with major works such as the Owen Falls hydro-electric scheme 
ad the Tororo Cement Works, as well as with the equally important 
ut less publicised efforts being made to raise the general standard of 
ving of the inhabitants of the country. 

A substantial and significant constitutional development was the 
xpansion of the Legislative Council. The number of African 
Inofficial Members was increased from four to eight, and the number 
f Unofficial European and Asian Members from six to eight ;_ the 
ficial membership of the Council was strengthened by the addition 
f six Official Members, namely the Secretary for African Affairs, the 
Jirector of Surveys, Lands and Mines, and the four Heads of 
rovinces. Of the African Unofficial Members six are now elected by 
ieir Provinces by means of a system of electoral colleges as fore- 
hadowed in a statement of policy published in March, 1948. The 
‘maining Unofficial Members of the Council continue to be 
ominated. 

The desirability of improved communications to the west of Uganda 
'as again emphasised in the last months of the year with the explor- 
tion of the copper and cobalt deposits in the Kilembe area by Messrs. 
‘tobisher, Ltd. in association with the Rio Tinto Company, Ltd. It 
as agreed that, despite certain advantages which the Katonga canalis- 
tion project would present, a railway will probably prove the most 
itisfactory and the most rapid means of opening up communications 
) the west, and arrangements were made in conjunction with the East 
frican Railways and Harbours Administration for the necessary 
conomic and physical surveys to be undertaken. 

After long preparatory work an Ordinance was enacted setting up 

Uganda Credit and Savings Bank. The object of this Bank is to 
tovide credit facilities on favourable terms to the African peoples of 
te Protectorate. The credit it will provide will be of particular value 
ifinancing agricultural development, but loans will also be available 
or other suitable purposes. The Bank had begun to operate by the 


ad of the year. . 
1368232 
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World economic trends were reflected in the continued rise in the 
prices commanded by Uganda’s cotton and coffee and in a materia 
increase in the cost of living. As a partial check upon the latter, 
Government provided for customs duties on certain necessities to be 
abolished or reduced, and consumers were relieved of the customs duty | 
on petrol. 

The increase in price of cotton and coffee raised the revenue derived 
from export taxes on these crops which, with the repayment by the 
Uganda Electricity Board of short-term borrowings amounting to ovet 
£800,000, was mainly responsible for a surplus on the year’s workings 
of over £2,000,000, in spite of the total expenditure exceeding the 
estimate. The Draft Estimates for the year 1951 provide for a total | 
revenue of £12,444,000 and an expenditure of £11,757,000 of which 
about a half is non-recurrent. The budget is thus estimated to yield 
a surplus of some £688,000. 

It is intended to use part of the revenue surplus achieved over’ 
recent years for projects which involve little recurrent expenditure 
after the initial outlay, to build up capital reserves. 


BUGANDA 


The Commissioner appointed to enquire into the Buganda disturb- 
ances of 1949 found that the disturbances were a planned rebellion 
organised by the leaders of the so-called Bataka Party and the Uganda 
African Farmers’ Union. Early in the year damage to property caused 
by the disturbances was assessed and compensation amounting to 
approximately £150,000 was paid. To raise half this sum, a levy of 
Shs. 6/- was imposed under the authority of the Police Ordinance upon 
all African tax-paying inhabitants of the twelve counties in the Provine 
of Buganda affected by the riots. This levy was, on the whole, wel 
paid up. The Protectorate Government paid the balance as an act of, 
clemency. 

The Great Lukiko met three times during the year and resolutions 
followed by native laws, were passed involving important constitr 
tional changes in the Government of Buganda. The electoral law wa 
changed to provide for an improvement in the method of electing 
members. Forty of the 89 members of the Lukiko are now elected 
non-officials, and of these 20 are persons of special qualifications 
elected directly by the Saza (County) Councils. 

In March the 50th Anniversary of the Uganda Agreement was 
suitably celebrated by a service at the Namirembe Cathedral, a formal 
Lukiko at Mengo, and a pageant depicting the events leading up to the 
actual signing of the original Treaty. 

Considerable progress was made during the year in the development 
of rural water supplies, and in the application of tried methods of soil 
conservation, the work being achieved for the most part by means of 
the old system of communal effort known as “bulungi bwans! - 
Community development by this means had considerable success 0 
parts of Buganda. 
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EASTERN PROVINCE 


Much development work in Jinja resulted from the progress made 
the Owen Falls Dam Scheme. New areas were opened up for 
" sidential and industrial purposes and work began on the provision 
‘road, drainage and water services. A social survey of Jinja was 
arted in July to assist in the planning of the future development of 
“€ community. 
“The Busoga African Local Governments fishing scheme based at 
‘agusi Island started production in March and reached full production 
~ September. Cultivation was started on the Busoga farms, which 
“ill eventually comprise 10 farms each of 500 acres. 
In Bukedi the appointment of a secretary general and a treasurer to 
¢ African Local Government at the beginning of the year led to a 
arked improvement in political stability and administrative 
ficiency. The District Council passed the first comprehensive set of 
-ye-laws under the Local Government Ordinance designed to improve 
ving conditions in Bukedi. 
In Bugishu coffee yields and prices were high. Attention was given 
) the development of co-operative marketing of coffee and it was 
sided to form a co-operative union in central Bugishu. 
° The first council elections were held in Teso under the African Local 
iovernment Ordinance and proportional representation according to 
-opulation was introduced in all councils down to sub-county level. 
or the first time women were chosen to sit on both County and 
istrict Councils. 








WESTERN PROVINCE 


The 50th Anniversary of the signing of the Toro Agreement was 
Jebrated at Kabarole in June. In July the Omukama and the Omugo 
fton a four months’ visit to England under the auspices of the British 
ouncil. The first meeting of the Provincial Council was held at 
fasindi in February. 

- The scheme for the agricultural development of the Kibanda area of 
unyoro proceeded slowly, but sufficient information was obtained to 
table a public company to be planned in which the Protectorate 
/overnment and Bunyoro Native Government will between them 
old a majority of shares. The Uganda Fish Marketing Corporation 
Arted operations on Lake George at the beginning of the year. 
Westigations into the possibility of refining salt from Lake Katwe 
“tinued and a small amount of pure salt was produced. Two new 
“thing settlements were opened at Kasinga on Lake Edward, and at 
ashaka on Lake George, and were well established. Investigation 
“ork on Kilembe Mine was continued. 
Cotton planting in Toro increased considerably and the tea industry 
ade good progress. A high level of agricultural production was 
intained in Ankole, where considerable interest was shown in 


*}operative marketing. 
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In Kigezi settlers continued to go from the over-crowded areas 01 
Ndorwa and Rukiga to the resettlement areas in Kinkizi and Ruzhun- 
bura, and preliminary arrangements were made to begin further 
re-settlement of people from the over-crowded parts of Kigezi in 
unoccupied areas of north-west Ankole. A three mile extension of|' 
the Muhavura aqueduct was constructed and,. with the help of: 
substantial grant from the Protectorate Government, the Local Gover 
ment constructed a road from Bugangari in the Ruzhumbura settle 
ment area to Lake Edward, a distance of 29 miles. 


NORTHERN PROVINCE 


District Councils in the Province worked well during the year and 
several bye-laws were passed, dealing particularly with improved, 
agricultural methods but covering public health matters also. Better, 
methods of cultivation were noticeable throughout the Province. 

In Acholi the new road from Gulu to Pakwach was completed with ” 
the construction of the Akago bridge. 

No case of cattle raiding or theft was reported during the year from 
Karamoja between the Pian and Suk. This may have been the direct _ 
result of the imposition of a collective fine in 1949. Cattle thefts con-. 
tinued from Sebei, committed mainly by the Upi or the Kenya Suk. 

Three new dams were completed during the year and filled. An 
experimental tank on the Sudan model was also completed by 
machinery which was also used in connection with road construction. 


‘The first flood irrigation plots at Ngiminito continued to show promis- 


ing results and the area was extended. A second scheme was started 
near Motoro. Three of the four Arabs who were brought over from’ 
Aden to assist in these experiments have returned home. 


Adequate rains fell in most parts of the Protectorate for the greater. 
part of the year and the food position was good, while the principal 
economic crops, cotton and coffee, gave promise of reasonable yields. 
The acreage planted with cotton in the 1949-50 season totalled 
1,628,000 which was the second highest acreage attained in the Protec- 
torate since cotton cultivation was started. This was not fully. 
reflected in production because of adverse weather during the planting 
months of 1949 and the total crop amounted to 342,000 bales. The 
1950-51 cotton crop was planted under generally favourable conditions. 
Increased efforts by the growers themselves did much to counteract the 
reduction in the immigrant labour in the. main producing areas it 
Buganda. 7 

The important problem of the general reorganisation of the cotton 
ginning industry received close attention and recommendations for. 
improvements in the industry were under consideration by Govern. 
ment at the end of the year. Steps were also taken during the year to. 
improve the quality of Uganda cotton. ) 

One hundred and forty thousand tons of cotton seed were produced 
from the 1949-50 crop and of this some 47,000 tons were exported to 
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.he United Kingdom. Over 24,000 tons of cattle cake were produced, 

of which half was supplied to the Kenya Stockfeed Control and half 

the United Kingdom. 

.. Production of economic crops other than cotton in most cases 

_exceeded that of 1949. 

The market surplus of groundnuts from the 1950 plantings 

otalled approximately 16,000 tons which represents a considerable 

crease on previous years. As in the past, the production of 
sobacco in suitable areas was encouraged with the object of making 

‘he territory ‘self-sufficient in this commodity. 

The special development section of the Agricultural Department 

sonsiderably extended its activities. In addition to the improvements 
“vaking place at Busoga farms, Bunya, and initial work connected with 
he projected development area in the Bunyoro district, there are now 

three main mechanical cultivation units in operation, of which two are 
ituated in Buganda and one in the Eastern Province. One of the 
Most important aspects of this work is to encourage farmers to co- 
yperate to their mutual advantage in the matter of land usage. This 
<-will involve fundamental changes in the existing pattern of peasant 
“arming, and it cannot be said that any appreciable progress was made 

-with the basic problem of land usage. 

An event of importance, not only to Uganda but to all cotton- 
yowing countries of the Commonwealth, occurred during the year in 
‘he opening of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation’s Research 
-Mation at Namulonge near Kampala. The Protectorate is fortunate 
hat the Corporation has selected this territory as the site for its central 
“ind main research station. 

+ Work connected with soil conservation, in its broadest sense, has 
Xen one of the main preoccupations of the field staff of the Agricul- 
ural Department. ith the increasing co-operation of the African 

Governments and of the farmers concerned, substantial progress 
thas been made in all districts. The high standard of soil protection in 
he Kigezi district was fully maintained throughout the year. 

An important declaration regarding land policy in the Protectorate 
‘was published in the Gazette Extraordinary of 11th July, 1950. The 
policy in essence was not new and had been followed for many years, 
“Important innovations of the policy were the guarantees to pay Crown 
‘tents accruing from Crown leases outside townships and trading 
“sentres in the Eastern, Northern and Western Provinces, to the African 

Governments in whose area the leasehold land is situated, and 
‘the consideration of ex gratia payments to the African Local Govern- 
ments of portions of the royalities accruing from mineral rights and 

Crown forest rights. 
tre was a marked improvement in the staff position of the 
_ Nietetinary Department during the year although two vacancies in the 

‘Wewarch Section remained to be filled. The disease situation was not 

auatisfactory, and the marketing and movement of livestock from the 

Smroducing to the consuming areas continued without interruption. 
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Rinderpest continued to be a disease of major importance but out. 
breaks can now be quickly brought under control and eradicated wit |: 
the aid of Kenya attenuated goat virus and the new lapinised viru. 
Following a considerable amount of experimental work at the 
Veterinary Research Laboratory on the use of antrycide, large-scale 
field trials were carried out in Teso, Busoga and Mbarara Districts to 
test the curative value of the drug under field conditions. The results 
of the treatment were not fully known by the end of the year. The 
supply of cattle from Karamoja to Kampala continued. Much 
progress was made in developing livestock improvement areas 
throughout the Protectorate, and African stockowners co-operated 
willingly on all matters relating to the improvement of breeding, 
feeding and management of their livestock. 

Measures taken to eradicate very large tsetse populations in their 
foci met with considerable success. The measures used in Mengo and. 
Acholi Districts were seasonal hunting combined with discriminative 
clearing of the bush. Nowhere else, except in Ankole District where 
buffalo, wart-hog and bush-pig alone were shot, was the hunting of - 
game on a large scale employed as a tsetse control measure. 

Elephant control operations continued and as a result of the high 
price of ivory there was an increase in the number of game and special | 
elephant licences issued. The schedules to the Game Ordinance were 
amended, drastically reducing the numbers of all species of animals . 
permitted to be hunted, killed or captured by holders of game licences. 
In addition, cheetah, giraffe, klip-springer and mountain reed-buck 
were afforded complete protection. Hippopotamus were also afforded 
complete protection in additional waters of the Protectorate becaus . 
of their value to the economic fisheries in ‘promoting the growth of 
phyto-plankton. A Fauna Conference was held at the Victoria Falls 
in September and was attended by delegates of all the East and Central | 
African Territories, the Union of South Africa, the Sudan, the Belgian | 
Congo and Mozambique. oe 

The National Parks Committee submitted its final report and its 
proposals were under consideration at the end of the year. A branch 
of the East African Tourist Travel Association was started in Uganda 
in July. The Mountain Club of Uganda build a hut on Mount Elgon 
at 11,000 ft. at the head of the Sassa River above the forest line, on the . 
main route from Mbale to the summit. Further progress was made 
on the route up Ruwenzori. 

During the first half of 1950 new forest reserves totalling nearly 0 | 
square miles were gazetted, and agreement was reached on the reserva- 
tion of further areas covering at least 200 square miles. Demarcation 
and boundary opening continued to take a prominent place in the 
Forest Department’s activities. The appeal to African landowners t0 . 
dedicate suitable portions of their land to forestry met with a heartet- 
ing response. Possible fuel supplies for the cement industry at Tororo . 
were investigated and plans prepared to supply the firewood from 
existing forests in the first place, and for a large plantation programme 
to meet future needs. There was a slight though noticeable improve- . 
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nt in saw-milling practice. A new Export of Timber Ordinance 
. ether with new Export of Timber Rules were introduced. To ensure 
_at sufficient mavule and mahogany timber is available for local use, 
2 amounts of these species which may be moved outside Uganda was 
iited to 25 per cent of production. The policy of devolving forest 
tivities of local importance on Local Governments continued to be 
‘Icomed, although the full implications of such devolution were not 
ways understood. 
-A new comprehensive Fish and Crocodiles Ordinance was intro- 
wed. The Lake Victoria Fisheries Service took over the respon- 
. lity for the fisheries on Lake Victoria from Ist January. The East 
Tican Fisheries Research Organisation at Jinja assisted with much 
luable research Work on Lake Victoria and also in other waters 
foughout the Protectorate. Experimental boat-building continued 
the Kampala Technical School ; some interest in the craft produced 
is shown by the fishermen on Lakes Albert and Kioga, but Uganda 
hermen proved on the whole very conservative. The Uganda Fish 
arketing Corporation Ltd. started production at its station at 
-asenyi on Lake George in January. By the end of December 498 
us of salted dried fish valued at £32,000 had been exported to the 
ongo and a large reserve stock remained in hand. Preparations were 
ade for the general distribution of fresh fish throughout Uganda as 
von as the necessary freezing plant arrives. The crocodile industry 
aoe be profitable. Up till the end of September the Uganda 
ilued ne fle Corporation Ltd. had exported 3,150 crocodile skins 
al Bthonicnst Cobalt deposits at Kilembe responded exceptionally 
id although m 1ve development programme carried on during 1950, 
uch work remained to be done before the ultimate 
portance of the Property could be fully assessed, it became apparent 
pas Mts Promising ore-making possibilities exist. Wolfram mines 
7 year. We ongerest of several important overseas companies during 
“as promise 3 is Production continued to be disappointing but there 
8reatly increased columbite and beryl production. A 
pager lease to work the Bugishu phosphate deposi k 
ya private Oper. work the ugishu phosp: ate leposits was taken up 
ill be used al tor and production started in June. The phosphate 
*hosphate. Py Most exclusively in East Africa as a base for soda- 
tNjoro and Tet treating Bugishu phosphates were established 
‘The Geolop;., urbe in Kenya. 
ble attention toa Survey Department continued to devote consider- 
sume geologic. he main development projects, but it was possible to 
fselected are 41 mapping in Ankole District and geophysical surveys 
it Tororo, ihe At Kilembe and the Lake Albert rift valley were made. 
dustry contin, Search for reserves of raw materials for the cement 
Nedewloomene ae yet’ active participation of the Department in 
: a ilembe came to an end. Geological mapping on 
‘Dowledge whee and this is expected to result i an wens in 
ch will help in interpreting the underground structure 
©. Boring in the oil prospecting area at the Lake 
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Albert rift was restricted to shallow holes in the neighbourhood of th 
Ruwenzori boundary fault. Ninety-eight bore-holes were drilled ani |: 
fitted with hand-pumps and 14 dams were constructed in rural areas. |- 

An agreement was concluded during the year with the Egyptian |. 
Government whereby the Hydrological Survey Department of Uganda | 
took over the staff previously maintained in Uganda by Egypt. in]. 
return for an annual contribution, the Department will supply certain 
hydrological information to the Egyptian Government. A start was 
made in establishing a further nine regular gauge-discharge sites in 
Kenya and Tanganyika under the terms of the Egyptian Agreement in 
an attempt to establish the contribution to Lake Victoria of the major | 
rivers in those territories. | 

The erection of the cement plant at Tororo began in April and the 
kiln, a laboratory and the foundation work for the main store building | 
were nearing completion at the end of the year. A railway siding is: 
being laid to the site and the construction of a number of houses for 
the staff was begun. The Uganda Electricity Board relinquished the . 
role of managing agents for the cement industry, and an interim 
was set up for this purpose. | 

The improvement in the supply and flow of goods which began in 
1949 and continued in 1950 permitted a return to conditions of a freer _ 
economy in the early part of the year. This reduction in the scope of 
economic control was generally welcomed throughout the Protectorate. | 
The outbreak of the Korean war and the ensuing re-armament pro- - 
grammes were almost immediately reflected in a rising retail price level . 
within Uganda. Rather than reintroduce price control at once with 
its necessary complement of a black market, Government undertook 
an interesting experiment by the introduction of a fair prices campaign, 
whereby the consumer is advised what are fair prices for the more 
popular commodities, and the decision whether to buy or not in excess 
of those prices is left to him. During 1950 there were no shortages of 
any essential foodstuffs. Following a tendency towards over-import- 
ation during 1949, merchants generally were more cautious during 
1950. Except for occasional shortages of cement and certain iron and 
steel goods, most commodities in general use were in free supply 
during the year. With the considerable reduction of economic 
controls it was decided that the Department of Supplies should & 
disbanded at the end of 1950. In recognition of the need for a depart- 
ment not only to carry on such temporary functions of the Department 
of Supplies as still remained, but also to undertake the more permanent | 
economic functions which are increasingly necessary in Uganda, and 
to act as a channel for communication in commercial matters, it was 
at the same time decided to create a new and permanent Department of 
Commerce as from Ist January, 1951. 

Last year it was recorded that the railway served Uganda with the 
heaviest traffic in its history. This record was beaten during 1950, aa 
indication of the increasingly rapid development of the Protectorate 
Goods traffic handled at Uganda stations and ports during the 
year totalled approximately 744,881 tons, which represented a3. 


gc 
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verease of 94 per cent over the highest pre-war year of 1938. 
delay in the arrival of Ist and 2nd class coaches prevented any 
provement being made in the mail train services. The new 
oods shed at Kampala was brought into use towards the end of 
Xtober. Improvements and additions to Tororo station were made 
nd work began on the provision of a new wharf at Namasagali at a 
ost of £25,000. . 

Considerable progress was made in bringing the Entebbe Airport up 
first class standards. The terminal building was remodelled and a 
ew block of buildings with up-to-date passenger handling facilities 
as nearing, completion by the end of the year. The principal runway 
‘as being widened and lengthened and, when completed about the 
tiddle of 1951, will be comparable in length with the runways of the 
orld’s major airfields. Runway lighting equipment was ordered to 
icilitate night landing and take off. The B.O.A.C. Hermes scheduled 
trvices between the United Kingdom and Nairobi through Entebbe 
pened on 25th September and operated four times weekly, twice in 
ach direction. The Sabena service began a regular Sunday run 
etween the Congo, Entebbe and Nairobi. The movement through 
'ntebbe of heavy twin-engined charter aircraft operating mainly from 
ohannesburg to Israel, Mecca and Rome was fully maintained. A 
srtnightly internal air service started on Ist August. 

The systematic inspection of places of employment in all areas of 
ie Protectorate resulted in a general improvement of labour con- 
itions and closer contact between the Labour Department and both 
mployers and employees. Employers were encouraged to set up 
wnt committees of representatives of employees and management and 
ich committees, where formed, played an important part in the 
moval of grievances and in the promotion of a better understanding 
tween employers and employees. The Technical Education 
dvisory Committee set up towards the end of 1949 submitted its first 
port. Opportunities for the exchange of information and the 
iscussion of labour problems common to all territories in Africa were 
tovided by the Pan African Labour Conference which was held at 
lizabethville in July, and by meetings of the East African Labour 
‘ommissioners at Nairobi, in June and October. The annual con- 
tence on migrant labour with the Belgian authorities from Ruanda 
'tundi took place at Tabora. 

The increasing interest shown amongst almost all educational 
gencies throughout the Protectorate in various forms of practical 
lucation for both boys and girls, which was recorded in last year’s 
port, was maintained. A junior secondary technical school directly 
ntrolled by the Education Department was opened at Lira and plans 
te made for the opening of three more such schools in 1951. At 
Udaka, Mbale District, a new junior secondary school was opened 
ith both academic and practical classes, and a start was made with 
veloping a technical side at Kibuli (Muslim) junior secondary school, 
ampala, The development of practical forms of education for girls 
lto received attention. 
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The Government Secondary School at Nyakasura, Fort Portal, 
acquired full secondary status and will present candidates for Makerere 
University College. In the Northern Province a start was made on 
the building of the Government full secondary school at Gulu. The 
orderly expansion of the primary and vernacular school system pro- 
ceeded steadily within the framework of the development plan. The 
Selection Committee primarily responsible for the award of scholar- 
ships for higher education overseas was re-organised and now includes 
an African member from each province. Several African Local 
Governments offered additional scholarships for study overseas to 
students from their areas, and African students from Uganda took 
advantage of scholarships offered by the Government of India ft | 
higher education at Indian universities. A non-African education tax 
was imposed during the year, the revenue from which will be added to 
the funds already available for Asian and European education. 

Communicable diseases remain at a low level. Sleeping sickness | 
was kept under control, the only foci of importance being on the shores . 
of Lake Victoria and in the Northern Province. Among the endemic 
diseases malaria and anthrax were more prevalent than usual, due . 
partly to exceptionally heavy rains following a relatively dry year in - 
the case of malaria. Sulphone drugs were used increasingly in leprosy 
settlements, and a possible site for a new centre in the Western Province - 
was studied. The yaws campaign in Lango District ended in May, 2 
total of some 25,000 infectious cases having been treated. Attendances - 
for follow-up treatment were not entirely satisfactory. : 

The possibility of eradicating onchocerciasis by means of an insecti- 
cidal treatment of the Victoria Nile was closely studied. Dr. M. 
Wanson of the Medical Department of the Belgian Congo, a recog: 
nised expert on simulium control, was kindly lent by his Government to 
examine the breeding areas and advise on control methods. Increasing ; 
attention was given to health education and two highly successful 
“Health Weeks” were held in Mengo District, the reduction of 
intestinal disease being given special emphasis. Evidence that the 
interest in these “Weeks” was more than superficial was shown later . 
by the protection of local water supplies and the construction of @ 
large number of latrines by voluntary communal effort. 

A scheme for the provision of light, cheap, artificial legs for maimed 
Africans was introduced, and a survey was made of the accommodation 
problem connected with the ambulant sick, relatives of in-patients, 
and the destitute and infirm who tend to squat outside the Mulago 
Hospital fence. ’ 

For the co-operative movement the year was a period of consolida- 
tion and expansion. The purchase of the Ngogwe Ginnery by the 
Buganda Government and its lease to the Uganda Growers Co 
operative Union, Limited, was a notable advance both in co-operative 
development and African participation in the cotton industry. Much 
of the work of advising and guiding new societies is done by Africal 
co-operative assistants, may of whom were taught at Makerere. 

As in previous years, women’s clubs showed more enthusiasm and 
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\ greater increase in numbers than men’s, but it was encouraging that 
-he men’s clubs tended to base their club life more on athletic, musical 
ind dramatic activities than on constitution-making and talk. 

Statistics of reported penal code offences showed little variation on 
he previous year, but despite intensive action by the police during the 
rear the rate of traffic accidents and contraventions continued to be 
somparatively high. A Road Safety Committee set up in accordance 
vith a motion at the meeting of the Legislative Council in December, 
(949, made its report, and its recommendations were generally accepted 
sy Government. Legislation was enacted during the year authorising 
he recruitment of a Special Constabulary Force on a permanent basis. 
in order to improve co-operation between neighbouring forces in 
natters of common interest, a conference of Commissioners of Police 
of the East and Central African territories was held in Nairobi, in May. 

There was a slight decrease in the high daily average prison popula- 
ion. An important step was taken towards tackling the problem of 
juvenile delinquency by the establishment of a reformatory school at 
Mubende. 

Probation work expanded, and some 160 persons were placed by the 
Courts under the supervision of Probation Assistants. A Central 
Probation Committee was set up to advise on the problems of juvenile 
delinquency, probation, aid to discharged prisoners, and kindred 
problems. 

The Uganda Electricity Board was very active during the year. 
Work on the hydro-electric scheme at Jinja was up to schedule at the 
end of the year, and at Kampala the Board’s temporary thermal power 
station, mechanical workshops, stores and garages were completed. 
Work was well advanced on the thermal power station at Jinja and a 
third thermal station was built at Mbale. Good progress was also 
made in the construction of over 200 miles of transmission line. 

The 1950 programme of work on Government staff housing was 
somewhat hampered during the first half of the year owing to difficul- 
ties in arranging for sites, and it became apparent that a considerable 
te-development of existing residential areas will be necessary in the 
future in Kampala, Jinja and Entebbe. It became clear during the 
year that the policy of building flats, about which there had been 
asi igua doubt when it was adopted three years ago, was fully 
lust . 

Steady progress was maintained at the Naguru African Housing 
Estate in Kampala, and the first section of the Nakawa Itinerant 
Labour Settlement was completed. A satisfactory start was also made 
on the Walukuba Labour Estate at Jinja, while a small housing scheme 
Was carried out at Port Bell for housing workers employed in connec- 
tion with lake transport. 

The earthworks of the new Kampala-Jinja road were completed and 
‘two-thirds of the bitumen surfacing had been laid by the end of the 
year. On other main roads about 28 miles of reconstruction and 
“bitumen surfacing were carried out. Work was started on the con- 
‘struction of a road from Fort Portal to Ndaiga Bay on Lake Albert. 


: 
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Foundations for the one million gallon high-level service reservoir 
were completed. Considerable progress was also made in the improve- 
ment of water supplies at Jinja, Masaka, Mbarara, Kabale, Mbale, 
Masindi, Gulu and Moroto Townships. 

The five Official Bulletins produced by the Department of Public 
Relations and Social Welfare maintained a monthly circulation of 87,00 
copies, in addition to the insert sheets distributed to the loca 
press. A new venture was the publication of the Uganda Review, 
a new quarterly periodical published in English. The Review contains 
authoritative articles on matters of Protectorate interest, is illustrated 
and intended for the English-speaking African ; it proved most 
popular and the first edition completely sold out. Two mobile news 

' vans were put into commission and proved very successful. In 
' addition to giving listeners local news and other items, questions were | 
answered. Picture postcards of local places and personalities taken |. 
by the staff photographer were produced, as was a pictorial calendar |’ 
for 1951. The demonstration teams continued to function satis: |; 
factorily throughout the Protectorate. Mass literacy work continued |: 
in Buganda, in part of Busoga, South Bugishu and restricted areas in » 
Ankole District. During the year a B.B.C. engineer visited the . 
territory to advise on the establishment of local broadcasting services. 
The new Uganda Tourists’ Handbook had a wide distribution through 
out the world. I 
A Kampala Planning Scheme was deposited in October for the ° 
statutory two months; other planning activities covered Jinja, i 
Entebbe, Port Bell, Mbale, Tororo, Masaka and Arua. : 
Attendance at the Uganda Museum continued to increase. Clos : 
on 18,000 people visited the Museum in 1950 as compared with les: - 
than 15,000 in 1949. About 85 per cent of visitors were Africans. A 
provisional scheme was drawn up in conjunction with the Uganda ; 
Society and the British Council under which these bodies will use part 
of the new Museum buildings. 
Although this report is primarily one on the activities of Gover 
: ment, it would be incomplete without some mention of the moral and | 
‘ religious development of the people. Reference is made elsewhere 1 © 
! these pages to the part played by the Protestant and Catholic Missions : 
: and by the Muslim authorities in the education of the peoples of the 
i Protectorate. It should also be recorded that these bodies hav - 
continued their all important work in the religious field and that 4 
very high proportion of the inhabitants of the territory profess one of . 
other forms of these religions and practise them actively, as is show) : 
in particular by the large numbers of church and mosque attendance. - 
i The chapters which follow in Parts II and III of this report expla - 
{ in greater detail the activities of the various departments of Government 
\ Immediately following this chapter is a table which shows the | 
: Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes initiated or in progres ° 
during the year, their numbers and titles, and the amount spent % . 
each scheme both from Colonial Development and Welfare funds att 
from local resources up to the end of 1950. | 
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PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


TuE population of the Protectorate at the time of the census in 1948 


was composed of 


Africans 4,917,555 
Indians 33,767 
Goans 1,448 
Arabs 1,415 
Europeans 3,448 
Others 827 

4,958,520 


There were also 4,020 Polish refugees in official camps, and 20) 


persons in transit. 


A tribal analysis of the 1948 census revealed the presence of about 
250,000 Africans from tribal areas outside Uganda, the majority 0h), 
whom were resident in Mengo and Masaka Districts of Bugand 


Province. 


It was estimated that the population had risen to 5,147,000 YP 


the end of 1950. 


Chapter 2: 


Occupations, Wages. and Labour 
Organisation 2 


OCCUPATIONS 


Uganda is primarily a country of peasant producers where the vas)’ 
majority of African families meet their needs and fulfil theit I 
financial obligations by the cultivation of economic crops. The sill 


minority who find it necessary to seek paid employment usually m 
the journey to the lakeside areas of Buganda and to the neighboutll 
Busoga Districts of the Eastern Province. These areas contain mo 


of the country’s industrial undertakings and a high proportion of tit) 
18 
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on-native plantations, including the two big sugar estates employing 
bout 15,000 men and a number of tea and coffee plantations. 


Away from the lakeside areas there are a sisal estate, Uganda’s 
irgest sawmilling concern and a number of rubber and coffee plant- 
tions in Bunyoro District, tea plantations, copper mining activities, 
shing and salt industries in Toro District and tin and wolfram mines 
1 south-west Uganda. There is also the purely seasonal cotton 
inning industry which is spread throughout the greater part of the 
ountry and which, for the early months of every year, requires a 
ibour force of about 15,000. Finally there are perhaps 50,000 
frican farmers in the Buganda Province, most of them comparatively 
mall-holders, the majority of whom employ one or more immigrant 
ibourers when they can. 


. The general demand for labour greatly exceeds the numbers of the 
sal population offering themselves for work and the gap thus created 
tween demand and supply is partly filled by immigrants from 
tuanda-Urundi, northern Tanganyika and, to a lesser extent by 
\fricans from the West Nile District and adjoining areas of the Belgian 
“ongo and the Sudan. Even so, most agricultural employers, 
varticularly the larger concerns, are short of labour and few employers 
te able to obtain quite as many men as they would like. A labour 
ensus taken on 30th September, 1950, disclosed a shortage amounting 
0 nearly 33,000 labourers of all kinds which represents 20 per cent of 
he total requirements of the non-African employers at that particular 
ime of the year. 


The increasing tempo of development throughout the country has 
esulted in an acute shortage of artisans. This has been partially 
wercome by the introduction of European and Asian craftsmen who 
lave received permission to take up temporary employment in the 
‘ountry. 


WAGES 


Following the introduction on Ist January, 1950, of a minimum 
vage of Shs.33/- per month in Kampala and Jinja, which resulted in a 

per cent rise in the wages of the lower-paid labourers employed in 
hose towns, the wages of unskilled labour employed in urban areas 
tmained steady. However, the high prices obtainable for peasant 
xoduced economic crops, labour shortages and competition for labour 
tom industry, caused a rise in the wages of agricultural labour in non- 
\frican employment of from 12 per cent to 25 per cent according to 
ocality. In the rural areas of Buganda, African farmers made even 
seater wage increases. It was here that the decrease in the number of 
Mmigrant labourers from Ruanda-Urundi was most keenly felt. In 
he main urban centres, although outstanding individuals may get 
nore, a good African artisan can earn Shs.7/- or Shs.8/- per day while 
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competent Asian tradesmen can command rates which vary fron 
Shs.20/- to Shs.25/- per day. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Most employment is undertaken on an unwritten monthly contract, 
although a contract, also unwritten, for the completion of 30 working 
days within a period of 42 days is fairly common. Skilled worker, 
particularly Asian craftsmen, are generally paid at daily rates. The 
wages of most African labour are paid monthly. The introduction of 
bonuses for regular attendance and output in excess of the norm 
daily task provide an opportunity of earning more money and a 
small part in ensuring the better utilisation of labour. 

About 6 per cent of the total number of adult unskilled labourers; 
in employment are recruited on written contract. These contracts are 
usually of six months duration and include free transport to and from 
the place of employment, free housing and free rations. 

With the exception of Kampala Municipality, the surrounding 
Planning Area and Jinja Township, where a limited amount of accom- 
modation is now available in housing estates which are being built by 
Government, an employer is obliged to provide free housing for al 
employees, whose wages are less than Shs.60/- per month, unless they 
are able to return to their homes each day or make other satisfactory 
arrangements. Outside the urban areas labourers usually receive 2 . 
least part rations free from their employers although, with the excep 
tion of contract labour, this is not a statutory obligation. There is4 
slow but steady improvement in housing and, while there has been 00 
appreciable increase in the provision of permanent accommodation 
for labour, the standard of temporary housing is getting better. 


LABOUR ORGANISATION j 


The staff of the Labour Department consists of a Labour Com 
missioner, an Assistant Labour Commissioner, one Senior Labou 
Officer, 12 Labour Officers and Assistant Labour Officers and 13 
African Labour Inspectors, with a specialist headquarters group 
consisting of a Senior Medical Officer, a Chief Factories Inspector and 
a Labour Officer (Industrial Relations and Training). Its dutié 
consist mainly of the implementation of local labour legislatiot 
including that applicable to women and children, supervision, insp* 
tion, conciliation and advice in labour disputes, assessment of work- 
men’s compensation and the organisation of labour exchanges. In 
addition there is a particular responsibility for the organisation and 
welfare of the large numbers of workers who come into Ugande 
annually from the Belgian territories. The department is a. 
responsible for the maintenance of good industrial relations and has 
been active in promoting the growth of joint consultation in a oum! 
of employing concerns throughout the country. 


ee 
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_ district Labour Exchanges were opened at Jinja, Masaka, Mbale, 
“arara and Gulu. 


ermanent labour camps at Masaka and Mutukula on the south- 

st labour route were completed. Experimental camps consisting of 
‘table aluminium huts were built at Lyantonde, Lwera and Kyotera. 
new camp was built at Arua for the accommodation of labour 
‘tuited by the West Nile Recruiting Organisation. 


“Only 46 strikes were reported during the year compared with 69 
‘ting 1949. With four exceptions the disputes were of a minor 
‘ture and most took the form of lightning strikes used by the workers 
en bringing up their complaints in the first instance. The settlement 
these strikes, which are not thought to have had any political origin, 
-s been effected with the assistance of the Labour Department before 
ry have had time to spread or to assume serious proportions. 


_A consolidated edition of the Uganda Employment Ordinance and 
“e Employment Rules, incorporating all amendments to date, was 
'iblished to meet the needs of employers. The Trades Disputes 
‘wrbitration and Settlement) Ordinance was amended to provide 
-Ttain additional safeguards against the possibility of strikes or lock- 
“ its in essential services, and the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance 
“as applied to every kind of employment. A draft Factories Biil, to 
place the Factories Ordinance of 1919, was published in September. 
\ egislation more suited to local conditions to replace the Trade Union 
: 1d Trade Disputes Ordinance of 1943 is in the course of preparation. 





¢ 
© Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 


‘ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
‘he revised estimates for 1950 indicated that the general revenue 
‘alance at the end of 1950 would amount to £5,362,714, and this, 
 ogether with a Protectorate reserve fund of £533,890, and a reserve 
-und (post-war development) of £703,437, made an estimated total 
“urplus of £6,600,041. The revised estimates for 1950 provided for 
M excess of revenue over expenditure of £1,905,724. 


~ Revenue and expenditure figures for the years 1946-50 were : 
Surplus Balance 


: Year Revenue Expenditure and Reserve Funds 
£ £ £ 
> 1946 4,053,237 3,574,194 2,598,732 
1947 5,331,222 4,473,773 3,413,488 


* 1948 6,405,030 6,530,444 3,382,879 
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Surplus Balance } 
Year Revenue Expenditure and Reserve Funt }. 
£ £ £ 
1949 8,094,381 6,686,863 4,694,317 |. 
1950 9,905,164 7,999,440 6,600,041 


(Figures for 1950 according to revised estimates). 


The revised estimate of revenue for 1950 showed an increase of 
£2,199,590 over the original estimate of £7,705,574, the principal 
increases being as follows : 


£ 
Customs & Excise 167,000 
Export Taxes 1,005,505 
Reimbursements 815,052 


The revenue under the main heads is shown in the following table 
which includes a comparison with the amounts collected during the 
period 1946-49 : | 








1946 1947 1948 1949 | 1950 
£ £ £ £ 
Customs and Excise —_.) 1,505,530 | 1,827,178 | 2,054,144 | 2,423,302 
Income Tax, Non-Native| 

Poll Tax and Estate} 

Duty 3 5 -| 380,284 | 423,201 | 471,369 | 672,847 
Native Poll Tax -| 613,563 | 662,002 | 669,351 | 454,565 
Export Taxes ' -| 593,142 | 1,011,001 | 1,445,578 | 2,967,987 
Licences, etc. 127,951 173,989 | 180,139 | 198,618 


Fees of Court or Office, 
payments for specific} 
services and earnings| 
of Government Depts.| 206,753 207,708 253,099 


269,952 | 285,085 ; 


Posts and Telegraphs .| 118,298 | 122,270| 133,335 11,986 ae 
C.D. and W. Grants .} 159,015 173,509 | 510,334 | 378,069 | 400,702 - 

















Reimbursements . ‘| 81,237 | 493,238 | 118,470 | 135,015 | 1,201,305 | 
\ 


a a ree eee ee 
Of the 1950 revised estimate for reimbursements more than £814,000 - 
is accounted for by the repayment by the Uganda Electricity Board of 
short-term loans. The decrease in the revenue from Customs and 
Excise is due to tariff concessions which were introduced in Octobet, 
1950, to combat the rising cost of living, more than two-thirds of the 
total cost of which is offset by increased revenue under other items n0! 
affected by tariff concessions. Hl 


The cessation of revenue from Posts and -Telegraphs is due to the 
fact that this department became a self-financing department of the 
East Africa High Commission on Ist January, 1949. 


The revised estimates of expenditure for the year 1950 show 4? | 
increase of £868,793 over the original estimate of £7,130,647. Expendi 
ture under the main heads is shown in the following table which 


| 


| 
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ncludes a comparison with the amounts spent during the period 
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"946-49 : 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Agriculture 90,466 | 136,197 | 176,472 | 222,350 | 603,108 
Defence 100,089 | 83,739 | 83,357 | 79,027 | 213,608 
Education .. 359,829 | 366,012 | 462,042 | 394,064 | 574,009 
Forests 39,042 | 56,177 | 88,166 | 90,373 | 96,283 
Geology 22,962 | 36,026 | 49,559 | 50,632 | 120,752 
Labour... ee 6,512 7,934 | 24,506 | 37,882 | 27,884 
Local Government 
contributions — — — 335,950 | 601,273 
Medical. ite 331,163 | 413,013 | 590,147 | 606,094 | 606,849 
Miscellaneous Services 195,784 | 253,519 | 940,441 | 436,681 | 338,733 
Pensions and Gratuities .. | 198,361 | 224,929 | 246,117 | 273,132 | 337,285 
“Police a) 115,763 | 152,987 | 276,902 | 254,463 | 369,735 
Prisons. 3 a 54,955 | 70,275 | 106,235 | 121,335 | 124,945 
Provincial Administration 117,328 | 140,869 | 243,409 | 221,297 | 166,207 
Public Debt ke .. | 183,680 | 183,680 | 183,660 | 183,594 | 218,595 
Public Works Department 95,909 | 106,979 | 317,894 | 299,024 | 369,726 
/Public Works Recurrent .. | 224,583 | 256,923 | 414,087 | 313,871 | 307,314 
Public Works Extraordinary | 202,432 | 364,243 | 783,853 |1,226,637 |1,479,962 
Subventions : bs — — — 474,596 | 190,169 
‘Veterinary .. ad 31,972 | 40,789 | 66,956 | 72,864 | 85,026 
C.D. & W. Scheme: 177,594 | 166,379 | 246,584 | 344,131 | 400,702 





The major part of the increase under the Education head is accounted 
for by the provision of £100,000 for an endowment fund for the 
African Commercial College opened in Kampala during 1950. The 
expenditure under Local Government contributions, apart from a loan 
of £77,000 to the Kampala Municipal Council, was swollen during 1950 
by the payment of approximately £200,000 to the Kampala Munici- 
pality in reimbursement of expenditure incurred by it on the provision 
of initial services on newly leased plots. The heavy increase under 
the Police head is to provide for the programme of expansion approved 
during 1950. Over £250,000 of expenditure under the Agriculture 
yhead during 1950 was on the purchase and erection of produce stores 
and of cotton lint go-downs. 
The approximate division of the estimated expenditure for 1950 

- between the various groups of services was as follows : 


Pubhc Debt and Pensions 


Administration (Central, Provincial, ‘Law ‘and Order, 
Customs and Income Tax) . 
Development of Natural Resources (A; 


toads, bridges, buildings and civil aviation 


Social Services (Education, Medical, Labour, “Publi 
Relations and Social Welfare and C 
Defence Contributions 5 


griculture, Forestry, 
Geology and Rural Water Supplies, Veterinary, Game, 
Lands, Mines and Surveys and Tsetse Control) 

< Urban Services and Public Utilities (the latter including 


‘0-operation) 


per cent 


5-9 
20-4 


17-5 
29-4 


23-9 
29 


i 
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; AMOUNT 
DESIGNATION OF LOAN H RecoveD REMARKS 
Uganda Government 5 per cent | 2,000,000 | Contribution to the Sinking Fund 
Inscribed Stock 1951-71 raised is at the rate of 1 per cent per 
under Ordinance No. 1 of 1932 annum plus contribution to the 


Supplementary Sinking Fund at 
0°854 per cent per annum on the 
Protectorate’s share of the loan 
which is £1,117,095. 

Uganda Government 3} per cent 850,000 | Contribution to the Sinking Fund 


Inscribed Stock 1955-65 raised is at the rate of 1 per cent per 
under Ordinance No. 1 of 1932 annum plus contribution to the 
and Ordinance No. 24 of 1937 Supplementary Sinking Fund at 


1°783 per cent per annum. 
Uganda Government 3} per cent | 3,100,000 | Contribution to the Sinking Fund 








Inscribed Stock 1966-69 — at not less than 1 per cent per 
instalment raised in 1950 under annum will commence on or 
Ordinance No. 8 of 1950 before ist April, 1953. 





The first two loans were raised to meet the cost of railways, roads, 
water supply and other public works development, and to repay loans 
made by His Majesty’s Government to the Government of Uganda. 
Although the loan of £2,000,000 is secured on the general revenues and 
assets of the Protectorate, the revenues of the East African Railways and . 
Harbours are liable to the Protectorate Government for the portion of 
the loan (£882,905) spent on railway and harbour services and on the 
Tepayment of loans made by His Majesty’s Government which have | 
been employed in financing such services. The statutory Sinking | 
Funds on these first two loans amounted to approximately £417,200 |. 
and £169,400 respectively on 31st December, 1950. The Supple- 
mentary Sinking Funds amounted to approximately £81,440 and 
£118,030 respectively on 31st December, 1950. 

The balance of the 1966-69 loan which remained after the expenses 
of issue and the provision for Stock Transfer Stamp Duty Fund were 
met, was for re-loan to the Uganda Electricity Board to be used (to | 
quote the prospectus on the loan) “towards the financing of the 
development of the Owen Falls hydro-electric scheme and connected ” 
transmission and distribution services and of other functions of the * 
Board, including the acquisition of the pre-existing electricity under- 
taking, and towards the repayment of temporary loans and advances . 
already raised by the Board for the above purposes”. The price of ‘ 
the issue of the 1950 instalment of this loan was £98 per cent ; no local 
subscriptions were invited. 





ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


At the beginning of the year assets amounted to £22,451,106. Of 
this amount £3,398,530 was held in cash and deposits at short call 
including £2,504,726 held by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. The 
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otal amount Of imsvestments was £16,814,645, which included invest- 
nents on the following accounts : 


£ 
Bugishu <*Offfee Scheme 5 $ ‘ : 459,933 
African Local Governments . : ‘ - 583,374 
Protectorate TJReserve Fund . 7 502,483 


Reservefor Projects outside the Development Plan 490,344 


Savings Bank 2345, 

Surplus Funds ; : ‘ 3 ‘ - 1,919,496 
Price ASSistaamce Fund (Coffee). : - 1,070,646 
Price ASSistaamce Fund (Cotton) . ‘ « 4,165,000 
Developme mt and Welfare Funds . 1,264,179 


Reserve F vux1cd— Post War Development Control 4,484,855 

Liabilities imcluded deposits for £3,211,680 and special funds, 
ncluding pric® assistance funds amounting to £14,490,100.  Con- 
ingent liabilities totalled £992,743, as follows : 

£30,250 to African Local Governments and a private firm in 

tespect Of interest-free loans to the United Kingdom Government ; 

and £962,493 in respect of overdrafts etc. guaranteed by Govern- 

ment fOr Commercial undertakings. 


MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION 


The main SOurces of revenue and the latest estimate of the yield 
tom each Were ag follows : 
£ 


Customs and Excise 7 P ‘ ‘ . 2,389,000 
Income Tax : F 500,000 
Non-Native Poll Tax ‘ : : : 60,000 
Binet he Education Tax . 5 wt 18,500 
cone XpPort Tax Z . : . 2,992,000 

ce EXPort Tax foe ee 900,000 
Native Poll Taxi. : : . 3 ; 434,606 
Licences under the Traffic Ordinance |. 69,500 


customs and Frexcise 
Since 1923 the Y 
ary nearly ident; 
The present revis 
erritories IN 193) 
August, 1927, a gs. 
was introduced ;. 
was virtually to 


Customs Tariff rates of duty in Uganda have been 
Cal with those in force in Kenya and Tanganyika. 
ed tariff was enacted simultaneously in the three 
O. By a tripartite customs agreement dated Ist 
‘ystem of inter-territorial transfers of imported goods 
X Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, the effect of which 
‘oties, duties be; remove customs barriers between those three terri- 
trGcedare A IN credited to the receiving territory by a transfer form 
im d Excise D S from Ist January, 1949, a unified East African Customs 
denartment ypartment came into being and the administration of the 
pal @S vested in the Commissioner for Customs whose 
headquarters are at Mombasa. 
ie ee of import duty is 22 per cent ad valorem assessed on 
€ pr the goods would fetch on sale in the open market at the 
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port of first importation into the territories, freight, insurance and al ]- 
the costs, charges and expenses having been paid by the seller. Treaty | 
obligations prevent the granting of imperial preference, and th}, 
customs tariff is simply divided into ad valorem, specific and free goods. 
Specific duties are charged on certain luxury goods and others which 
lend themselves to such a form of assessment, some of the mor 
important being potable spirits, cigarettes and tobacco, motor spitil, | 
tyres and cement. 

The ad valorem duties vary from 10 per cent to 60 per cent, the latter 
assessment only applying to luxury goods such as perfume and toile 
preparations. In the case of certain articles such as piece-goods, som 
articles of wearing apparel, wines and cycles, minimum specific 
duties have been fixed as an alternative to the ad valorem rate, t0 
safeguard the revenue against abnormally cheap goods. 

The duty free items are mostly goods required for the development 
of the country such as machinery, equipment for transport, coal, coke ; 
and fuel oil, mining equipment etc. Exemption from duty is also | 
allowed in the case of drugs, medicines and disinfectants ; filters and 
refrigerators, surgical, scientific and educational requisites and religious 
articles ; music and literature and bona fide luggage brought in by 
passengers for personal and household use. , 

Under the Tariff Amendment Ordinance No. 26 of 1950 which came 
into effect during November of that year, the customs duty and sur: , 
charges on certain items in the customs tariff were either reduced of ° 
removed with the object of assisting in the reduction of the cost of 
living of all communities. The effect on the tariff rates applicable to . 
those items is as follows : : 


(a) the existing duty and surcharge on blankets was halved ; _ 

(b) all duty and surcharge was removed from cardigans, jets) ' 
slipovers, jumpers, shirts, singlets and vests, socks and stockings: | 

(c) the existing duty and surcharge on khaki drill was halved ; ! 

(d) all duty and surcharge was removed from oil, kerosene and pow | 
paraffin. 


Provision is made for the imposition of “suspended duties” 
certain commodities which are produced and manufactured in one 0 
more of the three territories ; these duties may be imposed, varied 0 
revoked unilaterally, thus allowing a modified control by each territo? 
over the degree of protection afforded to the local produce concerned. 

The following products manufactured in Uganda are liable ! 
excise duties : 


Sugar ‘ F J A . Shs. 2/24 per cwt. 
Cigarettes. ; . : . Shs. 8/- per Ib. 

Cigars ‘ : : 5 . Shs. 8/- per Ib. 
Manufactured tobacco : . Shs. 7/- per Ib. 
Beer to. Shs. 120/- for each % 


gallons of worts at sp _ 

fic gravity of 1,055° 
Agreements between the three East African Governments provide for 
| 
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“cise paid on goods which are subsequently exported to one of the 
other two territories being credited to that territory. Excise paid on 
“goods exported outside East Africa is subject to reimbursement. 


“Income Tax 

* Income tax is charged on income (assessed in accordance with the 
‘Income Tax Laws) accruing in, derived from or received in East Africa 
“by residents, and on the income accruing in, derived from or received 
in the Protectorate by non-residents, after deducting any personal 
allowances which may be due. 

Any person liable to pay native poll tax is totally exempt from all 
income tax liability. This exempts all Africans. 

Income tax is assessed on the basis of the income of the preceding 
year, and it is the duty of the taxpayer to notify the Income Tax 
Department. Failure to do so before 15th October in the year in 
which liability first occurs renders the taxpayer liable to treble 
additional tax. 

The allowances to residents are as follows : 

Unmarried : £200, but where the total income exceeds £200, the 
allowance is reduced by £1 for every £4 by which the total income 
exceeds £200. 
Married: £350. The allowance is not affected by the amount of 
total income. 
Children : £80 for first child and £40 for each of next three—maximum 
allowance £200. “Child” includes stepchild or adopted child main- 
tained during the year preceding the year of assessment who was either 
under the age of sixteen, or if over the age of sixteen at any time within 
that year was receiving full-time instruction at any university, college, 
school or other educational establishment or was serving under articles 
or indentures with a view to qualifying in a trade or profession. The 
deductions of £80 or £40 may be increased by not more than £50 in 
Tespect of expenses incurred upon or in connection with the education 
ofeach child. The amount of the additional deduction is related to the 
actual expenditure on tuition and boarding fees. 


Dependent Relative : The amount expended on the maintenance of a 
dependent relative is allowed up to a maximum of £60 provided that 
the total income of the relative does not exceed £150. Where two or 
More persons contribute to the maintenance of the relative the total 
allowance up to £60 is divided between the contributors. 


Life Assurance, etc.: A deduction, not exceeding one-sixth of the 
taxpayer’s total income for the year preceding the year of assessment, 
is allowed in respect of premiums paid on policies of insurance on the 
life of the taxpayer or his wife and contributions to approved provident 
or pension funds or widows’ and orphans’ pension schemes. The 
premiums allowable on one policy must not exceed 7 per cent of the 
actual sum assured on death, and further the amount of the deductions 
must not reduce the tax payable by more than Shs. 2/50 in the £ on any 
_@xcess of premiums over £200. 
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Age Allowance : In certain circumstances an allowance is applicable 
where a man is sixty years of age and upwards and in the case of a 
‘woman, fifty-five years and upwards. The allowance varies with the 
amount of earned and unearned income and also the other deductions 
to which the taxpayer may be entitled. Additional allowances apply 
where in the case of a man he has attained the age of 65 years ; or the 
‘age of 60 years in the case of a woman. 


The rates of tax at present in force are : 

For persons other than individuals, i.e., companies, trusts, etc., Shs. 4 
in the £. (No allowances are granted to companies). 

For individuals income tax is based on the chargeable income 
(ascertained by deducting from total income the appropriate allow- 
ances) at a varying rate commencing at Shs. 1/50 (1s. 6d.) per £ and 
teaching Shs. 4/20 (4s. 24d.) per £ on a chargeable income of £4,000, 
thereafter Shs. 5 for every additional £ of chargeable income. 

Additional tax is payable for every £ of total income in excess of 
£2,000. On £2,004 the surtax is Sh. 1 rising to Shs. 45,187 on a total 
income of £9,500. Thereafter the next £10,500 is charged at Shs. 10 
for every £ and the next £30,000 at Shs. 10/50 (10s. 6d.) for every £. 
‘Where total income exceeds £50,000 the rate on the excess is Shs. 11 
per £. 

' Non-resident companies are assessed on the same basis as resident 
companies. Non-resident individuals are, in certain circumstances, 
entitled to allowances but these are dependent on the form of income, 
total world income, residence, etc. 

A table showing specimens of taxation on personal incomes of 
resident individuals appears on p. 28. 


Non-Native Poll Tax. 

Non-native poll tax is levied at flat rates of £5 on income exceeding 

00 per annum, and £3 on lower incomes. This tax is paid in the 
year after the eighteenth birthday. Females possessing an income of 
less than £150 per annum are exempted. The tax is additional to 
income tax, and must be paid even though no income tax liability 
exists and is payable by non-natives who are not on a temporary visit 
to the Protectorate. 


Non-Native Education Tax. 

In order to contribute towards the cost of the development of non- 
native educational services, a Non-Native Education Tax was imposed 
during 1950 on all male non-natives of the age of 18 and upwards. 
The tax is levied at a graduated rate from £1 for those with incomes 
not exceeding £400 per annum, through £1.10.0 where the income does 
Not exceed £600 per annum, to the maximum rate of £3 where the 
income exceeds £600 per annum. 


Native Poll Tax. 
A poll tax is levied on every able bodied aduit male African. Before 
1949 the rates of tax varied from district to district, regard being had 
’ to the general level of prosperity in each district ; and a percentage of 
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the amount collected, known variously as rebate or tribute, was 
returned to the African Local Government or the Buganda Goverm- 
ment in return for services rendered. In 1949, in furtherance of the 
policy of devolving greater financial responsibility on the African 
Local Governments, rebate and tribute were abolished in all Provinces 
except Buganda and the varying rates of tax replaced by a flat rate of 
Shs. 6. Responsibility for certain services, notably under the 
education head of expenditure has been handed over to the African 
Local Governments who increased their rates of Native Administration 
tax to meet the cost. These increases were equivalent to the decrease 
in Protectorate poll tax. Where the increased revenue of the African 
Local Governments concerned was insufficient to meet the increased 
responsibility, subventions were paid by the Protectorate Government 
to make up the deficiency. In the Buganda Kingdom at the wish of 
the Buganda Government, however, the old system was adhered to and 
poll tax was paid at the rate of Shs. 15 or Shs. 10 according to district | 
and locality and a rebate of 25 per cent of the total collected refunded | 
to the Buganda Government. The tax is collected by the local chiefs 
under the supervision of Administrative Officers. The following table 
‘shows the revised estimated yield from native poll tax in 1950 by 
districts in all Provinces, except Buganda, and the estimated subvention: 








Estimated 
Province and District Estimated Yield Subvention 
Eastern Province : £ £ 
Busoga 3 : a 35,150 Nil 
Mbale . , 35,660 4,543 
Teso. 2 * ‘ 29,400 Nil 
Western Province : 
Toro . ; ‘ - 14,280 17,291 
Ankole f ‘ : 24 ,500 | 19,676 
Kigezi A C 7 19,000 18,860 
Bunyoro fs - Fi 8,223 11,057 
Northern Province : 
Acholi és 5 a 12,384 | 19,841 
Madi Sub-District i 2,146 j 3,362 
West Nile. é 15,450 18,967 
Lango 5 si : 16,733 2,110 
Karamoja_. a ‘ 7,072 7,817 








Ce EE 


In Buganda the revised estimated yield from native poll tax in 1950 
was £214,408 of which £53,602 would be paid to the Buganda Govern- 
ment. 


Cotton Export Duty. 


This duty is an export tax and is operated on a sliding scale which, 
under existing controlled marketing arrangements, relates the duty 
payable on ginned cotton to the f.o.b. value of lint per Ib. exported. 


a mn 
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The rates payable on all lint cotton other than second quality lint 
otton are : 
Duty in cents 
f.0.b. value per lb. per Ib. 
Not more than 7d. J F . Nil 


More than 7d. and not more than 8d. 2 
dep paw Odburaee Ses ay, er apy Od, 3 
tor bet Gs 552 Sasi) as; at, LOM : : 4 
sect, Od 53° 35 » oy Id. : . 5 
» oo» Lid. yy os oy (12d. 8 


» » 12d 4 4 9 13d. 2) el 
Thereafter the tax payable increases by 2 cents per Ib. for every increase 
of Id. per pound or part thereof in the f.0.b. value at the port of ship- 
nent from East Africa. The duty payable on second quality lint 
otton is fixed at 2 cents per pound when the value f.o.r. or f.0.b. does 
10t exceed 3d. per pound. Thereafter the duty increases by 2 cents 
sf pound for every increase of 3d. per pound in the f.o.r. or f.0.b. 

ue. 


Coffee Export Duty. 
_The export taxes on native grown coffee operate on a sliding scale 
similar to that for cotton lint : 

(i) Uganda Native and Bwamba Robusta pays a tax of £1 per ton 
when the price f.o.b. Mombasa is between £36 and £40 per 
ton, with an increase in tax of £1 per ton for every £5 or part 

_. thereof by which the f.0.b. price exceeds £40. 

(ii) Uganda Native Arabica, Bugishu Coffee scheme Arabica and 
Bugishu Arabica clean coffees carry a tax of £2 10s. per ton when 
the price f.0.b. Mombasa is between £65 and £74 per ton with an 
increase of £1 per ton for every increase in the f.o.b. price of 
£10 per ton or part thereof. 


Stamp Duties. 

These are levied under the provisions of the Stamp Ordinance (Laws 
of Uganda, Cap. 161) and amending Ordinances. All the instruments 
mentioned in the Schedule to the Ordinance if executed in the Protec- 
torate or, in certain circumstances, even if executed outside the Pro- 
lectorate, must be stamped in accordance with the tariff of duties 
Prescribed in that Schedule. These duties are payable by means of 
uikceive or impressed stamps which may be purchased from the 
ccountant-General. In addition, adhesive stamps for this purpose 
ae be obtained from the Revenue Authority and stamped paper for 
Ga omer: notes is available for purchase from the Postmaster- 


Trading Licences. 

fine are issued under the Trading Ordinance ; licences to trade in 
ace eit or gazetted trading centres are either £7 10s. or £2 Ss. 
vite ing to the locality. The fee for a hawker’s licence is £7 10s. and 
“Ta commercial traveller’s licence £20 per annum. Native trading 
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licences for Africans trading outside townships and trading centres 
are not required in Buganda Province, but are issued in the other 
Provinces for an annual fee of Shs. 10 which is credited to the African 
Local Government, and not to Protectorate revenue. 


Vehicle Taxes. 

Motor vehicles are taxed under the Traffic Ordinance, under which 
fees are also charged for the inspection of vehicles and for the issue of 
driver’s permits. The annual tax is: for private cars, Shs. 5 pet 


cwt.; for public service and private hire vehicles Shs. 5 per cwt. plus | 


an additional fee of Shs. 10 for each passenger whom the vehicle is 
licensed to carry ; for commercial vehicles Shs. 6 per cwt. up to 50 


cewts. and Shs. 4 per cwt. thereafter ; for trailers Shs. 4 per cwt. A! 


fixed fee of Shs. 30 is charged for a motor-cycle with or without a 
side-car. 


Estate Duties. 


The only form of death duty collected in Uganda is estate duty which | 


is payable by the personal representative of all persons dying in or out 
of the Protectorate leaving property moveable or immoveable, 
or unsettled in Uganda, the principal value of which exceeds £1,000. 


The duty is levied under the provisions of the Estate Duty Ordinance 


(Laws of Uganda, Cap. 65). The Ordinance is administered by the | 


Estate Duty Commissioners, who are the Attorney-General, the 
Accountant-General and the Land Officer. The Commissioners a 


assisted by an Assistant Estate Duty Commissioner, who is the peso | 


for the time being discharging the duties of the Administrator-Gea 
and upon whom falls the duty of assessing and collecting the duty.. 

The present rates of duty range from | per cent on estates the prind! 
value of which is between £1,000 and £5,000 to 40 per cent on ¢ 
the principal value of which exceeds £2,000,000. 








Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


CURRENCY 


In common with other British dependencies in East Africa and with 

den the currency of Uganda is under the control of the East African 
currency Board, London. Shilling currency with 100 cents to the 
billing is in use. Coins and notes of the following denominations 
rete in circulation, to the value shown, on 31st December, 1950 : 


Joins £ s. cts. 
‘h. 1 (which is legal tender for an unlimited 

amount) : ‘ ‘ : 6,965,247 11 00 
0 cents (=6d., which is legal tender up to 

Shs. 20) : ei f 113,473, 14 00 


5 cents (=0.6d.) up to a total amount 66,141 4 80 
1 cent (=0.12d.) of Sh. 1/- 50,467 5 07 


£7,473,501 6 77 


0 cents (= 1.24.) {i are legal saa | 278,171 11 90 


Notes £ Ss. ts. 
sh. 1 . < : , 3 : 20,218 11 00 
Shs, 5 . : 5 s F » 1,538,361 5 00 
Shs. 10 . ‘ R : . 2,476,942 00 00 
Shs. 20 m - ‘ ‘ é . 2,033,496 00 00 
Shs. 100 : : ; : ‘ 720,540 00 00 
Shs. 200 A : K ‘ ‘i i 8,010 00 00 
Shs. 1,000 . : . , ‘ : 213,450 00 0 
Shs. 10000. . : . . 1,622,500 00 00 
£8,633,517 16 00 

GRAND TOTAL . £16,107,019 2 77 


_ Itwill be noted that both one-shilling coins and one-shilling notes are 
circulation ; the notes, which have not been popular, were issued 
during the war, when difficulty was experienced in obtaining supplies 
of coin. No further issues of one-shilling notes are being made, and 


the existing notes are being steadily withdrawn from circulation. 


As from the end of the year 1949 cupro-nickel one-shilling and fifty- 
at coins have been placed in circulation and the earlier type of silver 
Colns of these denominations are gradually being withdrawn. The new 
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coins are very similar in appearance to the old but are expected to 
wear better and retain their colour better in circulation. 


BANKING 


The African peasant still frequently adheres to the primitive custom 
of burying his money in the ground or hiding it in the grass roof of his 
hut. This entails a heavy risk of loss by fire, theft and insect damage, 
although it is of course possible, after enquiry into the circumstancs, 
for currency which sustains such damage to be exchanged. 

For many years endeavours have been made in various ways {0} 
persuade the African to take advantage of the facilities offered by the|:" 
Post Office Saving Bank, and a number of the accounts opened by the 
Military authorities with the gratuities due to demobilised African 
soldiers are still being operated. The Post Office Saving Bank is 
operated, through Uganda Post Offices, jointly with the Kenya Post*"s 
Office Savings Bank, by the Postmaster-General whose headquartes ** 
are in Nairobi; Uganda transactions and accounts are recorded ~5) 
separately. At the end of 1949 the total amount standing to the credit 
of Uganda depositors was £1,413,825 ; an increase during the yeat of aa 
approximately 15°5 per cent over the figures for 1948. ey 

Commercial banking facilities are afforded by the National Bank of 5 
India, Ltd., the Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., and Barclays “<x 
Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), all of which have branches! 
at Kampala, Jinja and Mbale. In addition, the National Bank of 
India, Ltd., has a branch at Entebbe and sub-branches at Masaka and 
Soroti (the sub-branches are open only on certain days each week). 

With the exception of the smaller Asian and African shopkeepess {: », 
most traders have accounts with one or more of the banks ; almost al ~,, 
European residents, probably the majority) of Asians and a fap, 
number of Africans (particularly Government servants) operalt }s,, 
personal banking accounts. The banks occupy a prominent place It j-., 
the business life of the country and are closely concemed with thet 
import of trade goods and the commercial export of the produce of 
Uganda. 
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: Chapter 5: Commerce 


_ In common with other parts of the world Uganda introduced and 

perated a most comprehensive system of economic controls during 
‘he difficult war-time years. The political and economic difficulties 
“vhich followed the war prevented any immediate relaxation of these 
-ontrols, but the improvement in the supply and flow of goods, which 
vegan in 1949 and continued during 1950, permitted a return to con- 
litions of a freer economy in the early part of the year. During the 
ist six months of the year the extensive control over the purchasing 
ind marketing of food crops was removed except over maize, mixed 
“¥ans, soya beans and the oil seeds. Distribution control was removed 
xcept over maize meal, beans, sugar and whisky. A considerable 
‘nodification was made in the control of exports from the Protectorate. 
“Ml price control was removed except for a short list of price- 
“egulated goods. This reduction in the scope of economic control 
Was generally welcomed throughout the Protectorate. 


, By the middle of the year there was every reason to hope that it 
would prove possible to get rid of all restrictive war-time controls 
Within a measurable period. This hope was shattered by the outbreak 
of the Korean war and by the ensuing rearmament programmes which 
ni been undertaken in the United Kingdom and elsewhere. With 
“a prospect of enhanced prices for new consignments and of lengthened 
Aclivery dates, these events were almost immediately reflected in a 
‘sing retail price level within Uganda. Rather than re-introduce price 


“Control at once, however, with its necessary complement of a “black 
sel - Government undertook an interesting experiment by the 
ucti 


on of a “Fair Prices” campaign, whereby the consumer is 
advised what are fair prices for the more popular commodities, and 
ne decision whether to buy or not in excess of those prices is left to 
an Should this endeavour to substitute the sanction of public 
Pinion for that of the law in the matter of retail prices prove successful, 


confines Possible to restrict the operation of actual control to narrow 


‘ Dering 1950 there was no shortage of any essential foodstuffs. In 

Pite of labour difficulties the local production of sugar continued at a 

evel and in June it proved possible considerably to increase the 

veation available for consumption within Uganda. A welcome con- 

me coral of this was the virtual disappearance of sugar queues in the more 

Wulous areas. It also proved possible to stimulate local industry 
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by the release of sugar for the manufacture of beer, soft drinks and 
sweets. An interesting result of the removal of control over th 
distribution of wheat flour was a considerable decline in demand. By 
arrangement with the Government of Kenya an increased proportion |. 
of Uganda’s wheat flour is now milled locally. Although the pric |. 
paid for maize to the grower remained unchanged the costs of market: | 
ing were considerably higher in 1950. In order to prevent thes | 
increased costs being reflected in a higher selling price for maize meal, | 
it was decided to subsidise the price to the consumer of locally milled 
maize meal during the 1950-51 season to the level which obtained 
during the previous year. The cost of this subsidy is to be met from 
profits made from the export of surplus maize during the season to 
the East African Cereals Pool. 


The formation of the European Payments Union enabled further 
relaxation in import licensing regulations to take place, In particular, 
it removed the artificial currency barrier which had acted as an obstacle 
to trade between Uganda and adjoining Belgian Congo. The inclusion ~ 
of Western Germany in the Union also freed the importation of 
commodities from that source. A new method of licensing imports 
from Japan under the United Kingdom-Japanese Trade Agrreement 
was introduced in July and proved satisfactory both to the Imports 
Control and to the commercial community alike. The abnomma - 
international trade conditions served to stimulate the demand for - 
Japanese goods and the total allocation of imports from Japa. 
intended for licensing by Kenya and Uganda during the year ending 
30th June, 1951, was in fact exhausted by the end of 1950. : 


Following a tendency towards over-importation during 1%), 
merchants generally were more cautious during 1950. Except for ' 
occasional shortages of cement and certain iron and steel goods, most 
commodities in general use were in free supply during the year. Itis 
encouraging also to note that merchants tended to a greater extet! 
than in pre-war years to make direct importation to Uganda, par 
ticulary of textiles, rather than to rely entirely for their needs up0 - 
importers in Kenya. 


The Department of Supplies was established in 1943 as a temporaty 
wartime department of Government to undertake the administration 
of economic controls in the Protectorate. In times of considerable 
economic difficulty, both during the war and in the immediate post-war 
years, the department can claim to have achieved a fair measuft 
success in the task it undertook. It was never intended, however, that 
a department of this kind, with a limited function to perform, should | 
become a permanent feature of Government. With the considerable 
reduction in the scope of economic controls which it proved possible !0 
achieve during 1950, it was decided that the Department of Supplies - 
should be disbanded at the end of the year. In recognition of the 1 
for a department, not only to carry on such temporary functions of the 
Department of Supplies as still remain, but also to undertake the mor 
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manent economic functions which are becoming increasingly 
ecessary in Uganda, and to act as a channel for communication in 
ommercial matters, it was at the same time decided to create a new 
nd permanent Department of Commerce from Ist January, 1951. 
vhis department will operate under the general direction of the 
*inancial Secretary who will continue to exercise responsibility in 
natters of major economic policy. The Department of Commerce 
vill be situated in Kampala which is the main commercial centre of 
he Protectorate. 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF PRINCIPAL IMPORTS IN 














1950 
including transfers of imported merchandise from other East African 
Territories) 
Unit of 
Main Articles Quantity Quantity Value 
Sq ds. : 
Cotton piece-goods : juare yds. 
Grey (unbleached) Ey als canes 12,409,683 676,718 
Bleached (not mercerised) Son 1,996,123 161,707 
Dyed in the piece (not mercerised) : 
Khaki Drill Pa = 1,878,376 304,058 
Other, n.e.s. e S 5 ie 2,088,467 209,786 
Printed ‘ot mereerised) 
Khangas ! < . » ” 32,165 2,421 
af eke 5,907,840 456,004 
Woven of yarns of different colours 
(not _mercerised) ‘ jon tt 11,374,119 806,685 
Mercerised . a 3 fa om 248,469 31,588 
Other Cotton pioce-zoods : 
. Cotton blankets . ‘ . | Scores 46,979 227,228 
* Other . . | Square yds. 390 14 
Manufactures of base metals | . | value _ 2,304,617 
Mi , ete, a fe, 2,382,865 
Road motor vehicles for transportation 
of persons. No. 159 287,018 
Other road motor vehicles (including 
Tote cycles) - No. 1,437 537,045 
[otacco, unmanufactured | c + | Ib. 1,985,000 365,348 
pe and tubes, Pocumatic a . | No. 474,484 364,080 
Peirce bags and sacks . «| Doz. 320,433 495,768 
cul re ne Cana Imp. galls. 9,528,603 439,832 
cles (not motor) : 2 ‘: ‘ 45,823 396,682 
a ion and specie 3 : 3 Voli — 44,116 
« gfrosene » oo... | Imp. galls. 2,337,729 97,323 
Tone - . «| Proof gal. 31,017 57,128 
Tab oil and fuel oil. : . | Imp. gal. 7,221,756 153,133 
“Labricating oils % : . al beeee st 503,025 102,869 
” greases : ‘ . | Cwt. 2,801 11,236 
ToraL £15,712,288 
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Main Articles 


Cotton piece-goods : 
Grey (unbleached) 
Bleached (not “mercerised) nee. s. “ 
Dyed in the piece (not merverised) 
Khaki Drill : 3 
Other n.e.s. : 
Printed (not meroerised) : 
Khangas . 
Other n.e.s. 
Woven of yarns of different colours 
(not mercerised) 
Mercerised . 
Other Cotton piece- -goods 
Cotton blankets 
Other 5 
Manufacture of base metals 
Machinery etc. 3 
Road motor vehicles’ 
Tobacco unmanufactured . 
Tyres and tubes, pneumatic 
Jute bags and sacks 
Petrol. . . 3 ‘ 
Cycles (not motor) < au - a 
Specie 2 : Pi 
Kerosene 
Spirits . 
Gas oil and fuel oil . 
Lubricating oils 
A greases 


TOTAL 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES 





nit 0; 
Quantity 


Square yds. 


” ” 











Quantity Value 

£ 

66,067 3,631 
135,108 8891 
20,026 3,61 |. 
72,471 | gen | 
179,714 ren | 
403,618 3074 |. 
3,017 399 |) 
2,403 12,960 |. 
= 50,61 * 
= 75all | 
109 33,286 
14679; 18 
292 a 
666,486 55,888 

1,100 10967 
53,103 668 
136 0 
ae] 
1 ystt 
61 BA i. 
fae 
£51440 « 
fi see set 


OF PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC}. 
EXPORTS IN 1950 


(excluding transfers to other East African Territories) 








Unit o 
Main Articles Quantity Quantity Value 
Cotton, raw centals of £ 
100 Ibs. 1,392,881 | 16,697,091 
Coffee, hulled Cwt. 637,379 5. 
Cigarettes : Ibs. 589,185 3%, 
Sugar, unrefined in bulk Cwt. 56,819 
Hides and skins nee BS 40,916 
Tea ; iy 18,924 
Groundnuts | . Ton 588 
Chillies Cwt. 17,440 
Tin ore . , Ton 260 
Sisal fibre and tow i a eles 1,023 
Katwe salt } 
Smoked, dried and salted fish 1,273 


TOTAL 

















; Chapter 6: Production 


AGRICULTURE 

‘op Production 

: The 1949-50 cotton acreage of 1,628,000 acres was the second highest 
teage planted since the inception of cotton planting in Uganda. This 
gh acreage was not, however, fully reflected in production on account 
unfavourable weather during the planting months and the total crop 
aounted to 342,279 bales. 

The 1950-51 cotton crop was planted under generally favourable 
sather conditions, but planting rains were delayed and in consequence 
ere tended to be a fairly high proportion of late plantings. The 
‘teage planted totalled 1,535,199 acres which was satisfactory, 
ticularly as in the main producing area of Buganda a shortage of 
imigrant labour was experienced which militated against a maximum 
teage. Crop prospects are satisfactory in northern areas where 
vere and prolonged dry weather has been responsible for much loss 
‘crop. Marketing will commence during January and a total crop 
? 300,000 bales is anticipated. 
_ The 1949-50 cotton crop was sold through the Lint Marketing Board 
)the United Kingdom and to the Government of India on a bulk sale 
asis at satisfactory prices. Similar arrangements have been made for 
e disposal of the 1950-51 crop, though for this season a portion of 
'e crop has been reserved for free market sales. 

The quality of Uganda cotton received further attention during the 
tar and a considerable improvement in the purity of seed issued for 
lanting was effected. A large amount of pure seed was sent from 
2gregated multiplication areas to major producing areas and more. 
‘ill be sent in 1951. Improvement of lint quality is to be expected 
brough the operation of a quality premium scheme introduced by the 
nt Marketing Board whereby ginners will receive premia for lint 
assified as being above average quality and similarly will be penalised 
or below average grades. Both the Raw Cotton Commission in the 
Jnited Kingdom and the Government of India have lent their support 


in scheme by agreeing to buy the 1950-51 crop on this premium 


The native produced Robusta coffee crop showed a marked increase 
hey last year’s production and a total of 26,262 tons passed through 
€ curing works during the year. On a seasonal production basis, 
se current crop, which contributes to that figure, is estimated at 
Te tons and will be the largest crop yet achieved. Good yields are 
We expected from the Bugishu Arabica crop and a total production 
| fod of 3,000 tons of parchment is anticipated. Non-native coffee 
Ong wtio” for the 1949-50 season totalled 3,060 tons, of which 1,782 
‘ont Were shipped to the United Kingdom under the terms of the 
“Mtact with the Ministry of Food. 
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The production and sale of oilseeds reached < high level and sas 
of groundnuts totalled approximately 16,000 to s against last year’ 
figure of 8,531 tons. The 1949-50 cotton crop pr »duced some 140,000 |! 
tons of cotton seed, from which 47,000 tons sur ‘lus to local requir. t 
ments were exported to the United Kingdom. Over 24,000 tons of i 
cattle cake were produced, approximately half of which was exported |} 
to the United Kingdom. t 

Tobacco production was satisfactory and sales of fire-cured tobaow f" 

' amounted to some 2,300,000 pounds. The sma! flue-cured tobacco f' 
: industry produced 70,000 pounds of cured leal and production of 
nicotine tobacco leaf totalled 1,017,000 pounds. There was also a 
small production of air-cured tobacco. Some e pansion of tobacco 
; production is expected in the main producin;; areas, as grower 
prices for the 1950 crop have been increased considerably in an effort f 
to reduce the drift away from tobacco towards c >tton which present: 
day cotton prices have tended to encourage. : 
The Buganda maize crop was disappointing an sales totalled only ; 
242,000 bags as compared with last year’s crop of 448,000 bags. The ' 
Eastern Province crop, however, showed a marked increase witha . 
pocens of 120,000 bags, which is approximately double the 1949 - 


igure. : 

There was a lessening of interest in soya beans among growers and 
recorded sales were approximately 2,000 tons only. Mixed beans 
continued at last year’s level with sales of 4,050 tons. 

Interest in tea planting continued and licences to plant 1,400 acres 
additional to 6,156 acres of established plantings were issued during 
the year. Production of made leaf totalled 4,142,000 pounds. 

Estate production of sisal and sugar amounted to 1,100 and 54,62 
tons respectively. The two sugar estates had the benefit of an advisory 
visit from Mr. P. E. Turner, Sugar Agronomist in the West Indies. 


Food Crops and Food Supplies 

The gertetal internal food position improved considerably during the 
year except in Masaka District where rainfall was below notmal and 
food crop planting and yields were seriously reduced. In consequetke, 
supplies of staple foodstuffs are likely to be scarce in that district during 
the early months of 1951. In the remairiing areas of the Protectorate, 
substantial reserves of root crops have been built up and long-term 
food prospects afte generally satisfactory. Adequate reserves aft 
particularly necessary at the present time when East Africa is agail 
threatened with an invasion of the desert locust, and all possible 
measures are being taken to ensure that there are sufficient food reserves, 
particularly in the vulnerable grain eating areas of the country. The 
grain storage and conditioning plant, which should be completed in 
mid-1951, will also assist in countering food scarcity resulting from 
locust damage. 


Development Projects 


The Special Development Section of the Agricultural Department 
has expanded its activities considerably. In addition to work i0 
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-Mogress on the establishment of the Busoga Farms, preliminary work 
“yas undertaken in connection with the projected development area in 
unyoro District which will be operated by a Development Company, 
“he share capital of which is being raised by the Protectorate and 
‘junyoro Governments in conjunction with commercial interests. 
his Section has also consolidated and expanded its mechanical 
“ultivation investigations and now operates three main tractor units, 
.f which two are working in Buganda and one in the Eastern Province. 
n addition, there are several minor units in operation and in 1949 a 
‘otal of 1,500 acres were ploughed for African farmers on a contract 
“asis. Extensive trials of a variety of cultivation implements have also 
¥en made both by these units and on experimental farms. Plans have 
“wen made for further extensions of these investigations during 1951, 
“nd an area in Buganda has been selected where land tenure complica- 
‘ions are likely to be less restrictive of developments in improved land 
isage, which are regarded as being a most desirable corollary to 
nechanical cultivation. ; 
Zonservation and Irrigation 
- Work connected with soil conservation in its broadest sense has 
continued to absorb much of the time of the field staff of the Agricul- 
ural Department and an increasing measure of co-operation was 
-eceived from African Local Governments in most parts of the Pro- 
ectorate. Substantial progress has been made and in Kigezi District 
he high standard of soil protection and improved land use was main- 
.ained throughout the year. 
. Flood water irrigation investigations in the arid district of Karamoja 
the Northern Province made good progress and, while much remains 
‘0 be done, the improved crop yields obtainable from this form of 
trigation have so impressed Africans in the vicinity of the trial areas 
hat a scheme for their participation on a share cropping basis has met 
with a satisfactory response. 
Disease 
Last year it was mentioned that cotton seed is being disinfected of 
‘Blackarm disease prior to planting. During 1950, approximately 1,000 
‘ons of seed were delinted and chemically treated before being issued for 
planting in Teso District of the Eastern Province. This quantity of seed 
S equivalent to 100,000 acres and, while the results of this large-scale trial 
will not be known until marketing has been completed, observations 
‘wn the standing crop and yields from restricted areas within the trial 
indicate that the seed treatment has resulted in a significant reduction 
“in the incidence of the disease and corresponding improvements in 
yields per acre are anticipated. The final results of this trial are awaited 
with considerable interest as, should the present tentative conclusions 
“be confirmed, they may be expected to react most favourably on the 
“whole economic structure of cotton production in Uganda. 


VETERINARY 
There has been a marked improvement in the staff position during 
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the year ; two new research appointments, however, those of pastur |; 
agronomist and nutritional chemist, have not yet been filled. : 

The disease situation has not been unsatisfactory during the ya j. 
and the marketing and movement of livestock from the producing t |- 
the consuming areas continued without interruption. wf. 

Rinderpest still remains endemic in Karamoja District and const }. 
tutes a continual threat to the adjacent stock-producing districts of ]. 
Teso, Lango and Mbale. Considerable progress was made towards |. 
eradicating the disease from Karamoja District, and over 207,00), 
cattle, or approximately half the total cattle population of the district, |. 
were immunised during the year. No administrative pressure his 
been brought to bear upon the pastoral Karamojong to enforce them 
to have their cattle immunised and the campaign is based upon tht 
belief that all cattle owners will ultimately bring their stock forward 
for inoculation on a voluntary basis. It is considered that within 2 | 
comparatively short time all the cattle in the district will have beer |. 
immunised. 

The policy of maintaining rinderpest-immune barrier zones of 
cattle in the northern areas of Teso and Mbale Districts, which border 
upon Karamoja, was continued during the year. Before all the cattle 
in the border areas of Teso had been immunised two outbreaks of | 
rinderpest occurred during February in the eastern part of the district, 
having been introduced from Karamoja through the illicit movemetl — 
of infected game meat. To control and eradicate these two outbreals - 
of rinderpest and to complete the immunisation of all cattle in the - 
barrier zones of Teso and Mbale Districts approximately 330,000 head t 
of cattle were inoculated with Kenya attenuated goat virus. i" 

Rinderpest was introduced into the southern parts of Mast ' 
District during September through the movement of infected buffalo | 
from the Bukoba District of Tanganyika. The disease was confirm 
in six widely spaced centres. Approximately 18,000 cattle wer ' 
immunised with the new lapinised virus and no further extensions | 
cattle occurred. Many herds of buffalo were infected with the disea® 
and considerable anxiety was felt about the possible extension of the 
disease into other parts of western Buganda and into Ankole Distnct 
through the movement of game. No recent reports on disease " 
game have been received and it would appear that the disease has beet” 
eliminated. The movement of slaughter stock from the producitg ; 
areas in the districts of Ankole and Masaka was temporarily suspe0 
during the early period of this outbreak. ie 

Sporadic outbreaks of anthrax occurred in several districts oo , 
the year ; these were brought under control by the immunisatiol ‘ : 
infected and in-contact herds, totalling some 12,000 cattle. Seno : 
outbreaks of anthrax occurred amongst sheep and goats in the 
Nile District which were traced to the movement of infected meat from 
hippopotamus which had died of the disease. ee 

Following extensive laboratory and field trials on the use of asl) 
cide methyl sulphate, large-scale treatments for trypanosomias's ie 
carried out in tsetse-free areas of Teso, Busoga and Ankole Dist™ 


| 
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‘vhere trypanosomiasis infection has been disseminated by stomoxys 
‘nd other biting flies. By the end of the year, 102,800 cattle had been 
‘reated with antrycide in the Protectorate. The immediate effects of 
reatment are good, but data on the condition and productivity of stock 
‘vill have to be collected over a period of many months in order to 
issess adequately the effects of the drug. In addition to the antrycide 
sed, some 60,000 cattle were treated with phenanthridinium in areas 
where contact of cattle with tsetse may occasionally occur. 
- An uninterrupted supply of slaughter stock from the producing 
reas to the consuming areas of Buganda and Busoga was maintained 
chroughout the year. The demand for all types of livestock was 
considerable and although a total of 61,345 head of cattle and 68,687 
goats and sheep were railed from the producing areas, these in no way 
filled the ever increasing requirements of the consumer public, and sale 
of meat at black market prices was rife. The Karamoja Native 
Administration Cattle Trading Scheme continued to supply approxim- 
ately 200 cattle per week to Kampala, materially assisting the meat 
‘supply position within the Township. 
Hide production figures for the year 1950 were the highest since 
1942 and skin production figures the highest on record ; 1,651 tons 
of hides or 327,246 pieces of hide and 1,217,116 skins were exported 
‘during the year. The valuations placed upon the exports were 
£409,700 for hides and £358,900 for skins. The dissolution of the 
Hide Exporters’ Group and the termination of price control on hides 
which occurred in May resulted in immediate increases in prices of all 
grades of hides. By December hide prices were approximately 200 
“per cent above their controlled level the previous May. 
Much progress has been made during the year in developing the 
Livestock Improvement Areas throughout the Protectorate and 
African farmers are co-operating enthusiastically on all matters 
which affected the improved breeding, feeding and management of their 
‘livestock. Many African stock owners are using insecticides with 
hand spray pumps to control tick infestation and the popularity of 
“such tick control measures is increasing rapidly. 
At the Veterinary Research Laboratory more emphasis was placed 
upon field investigational work and upon developing a closer associa- 
* tion between the activities of field and research officers. In connection 
’ With trypanosomiasis surveys and other diagnostic work being carried 
Out in many Districts of Uganda, the research services dealt with 
; 11,576 examinations during 1950 compared with 1,206 in 1949. 
. Experiments with antrycide proved the drug to be disappointing 
“ when used for prophylactic purposes. Drug-fast strains were investi- 
* Bated and it was found possible to produce in the laboratory a strain 
_. Which withstood the drug up to a level of 6 mgm/kilo body weight 
’ Which, under conditions in certain areas of Uganda, approximates to 
the toxic level of dosage. 
a Experimental work on the control of ticks by spraying with various 
, Msecticidal formulations, including the recently introduced Toxaphene, 
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was continued during the year both at the laboratory and under field 
conditions among African owned cattle. There is no doubt tha |: 
spraying affords a cheap and effective method of tick reduction wel }- 
within the means and capacity of the African peasant farmer. 

The development of the Livestock Experimental Station, Entebte, |. 
as a centre for research and investigation on a wide range of genetical, 
nutritional and agronomical problems made good progress during the 
year. Specialist staff for much of this work has not yet been recruited, 
but meanwhile most of the necessary equipment has been obtained and 
suitable laboratory accommodation has been provided. 

Progress was made in the development of the Mbarara Stock Fam 
as an adjunct to the Station at Entebbe and at these two stations the 
comparative productivity of three breeds of indigenous cattle, namely, 
the Eastern Province Zebu, the Nganda and the Ankole Long-hon, 
are the subject of investigation under different environmentd 
conditions. ; 
FORESTRY mds 

The Department was at full strength, except for one Assistant , 
Conservator and Forester, who are tobe recruited for the establishment 
of fuel plantations for the new cement and steel industries at Tororo. 

Progress in reservation of forest tracts and their consolidation 
moved at varying paces in the districts. Forty square miles wert © 
reserved, and another 50 were almost ready for gazetting at the yeas 
end. A beginning was made in reserving savanna woodlands in 00! 
Mengo. Excellent progress is also to be recorded from West Nile. 

The whole forest estate is slowly coming under planned managemett. 
A scheme was drawn up by which native estate owners in Bugat 
could dedicate their forested areas to timber production. ' 

Timber planting suffered from the prevailing dearth of labour. I 
the Budongo forest, where a scheme for the enrichment of exploil 
forest with sapling mahogany plants has been successful for some yeals 
only 182 acres of forest were planted against the planned 2,300 act | 
In Buganda there was no new mahogany planting. By a great effort | 
185 acres of Iroko (Clorophora) were planted in the Northern Provint. 
Three hundred and twenty-six acres’ of softwoods, chiefly cypress 
and some pines, were established in the west. ted 

Fuel and pole plantations throughout the country were augment" — 
by 800 acres of new planting. ‘abet | 

Nineteen thousand five hundred tons of machine sawn tim 
were sold, 12,500 tons coming from mills operating on Crown land | 
forest, the balance from mills buying their logs from native estate , 
Buganda. In addition 2,200 tons of logs were sold. Approximate’ - 
4,877 tons were exported, 2,572 tons being sent overseas. Hardly #0! 
better class timber was allowed to leave East Africa. in 

The Timber Grading Branch functioned well, but misunderstal i 
arose because English importers refused to accept a cane . 
grading as representing the state of the timber on arrival in the Unite 
Kingdom. ian bd 

The Forest Engineer in the latter half of the year was buildisg™ | 
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esearch mill at Kampala, where the wood-working and sawing 
{ualities of the lesser known timbers, which are beginning to find a 
-narket, will be tested out. Throughout the year he toured the country 
\dvising the sawmillers on methods of better timber utilisation. 

- Owing to increasing costs of labour and the more general exploit- 
ition of the mixed evergreen lowland forests, the regeneration of 
‘orests by natural seeding becomes a problem of prime importance. 
-3y sampling and statistical methods new to East Africa the Forest 
Ecologist is investigating the quantities of natural regeneration in the 
‘orests and the cheapest methods of bringing it through to maturity. 
Preliminary results are promising. 

. Seven men graduated from the Forest Rangers school, and 16 others 
‘inished the first year’s course. A further two men were appointed 
Assistant Foresters, the gradual Africanisation of the department being 
part of the stated forest policy of the Government. 


FISHERIES 


. Athird Fisheries Officer arrived in September and was posted to the 
Lakes George and Edward region to fill the vacancy caused by the 
departure of the Fish Culturist in October 1949. This gap of a year 
has greatly hindered fisheries development and necessary control in 
ae important area and has delayed the start of experimental fish- 
farming. 

There are now Fisheries Officers to supervise, develop and control 
the fisheries of the following three regions : 


Lakes Edward, George and the minor lakes of southern Uganda. 
Lake Albert and the Albert Nile. 
Lake Kyoga and the waterways of eastern Uganda. 


A new comprehensive Fish and Crocodiles Ordinance has been 
Passed. The licensing of canoes has been introduced on Lake Albert 
as large areas of the lake have been overfished and exploited by numbers 
of foreign fishermen. The issue of licences is being strictly controlled 
‘and confined to resident fishermen. 

The Lake Victoria Fisheries Service took over responsibility for the 
‘fisheries of Lake Victoria from 1st January and a Lake Victoria 
Fisheries Act has been passed by the East African Central Legislative 
fssembly and is due to come into force in 1951. The East African 
‘Fisheries Research Organisation at Jinja has assisted with much 
‘Valuable Tesearch work on Lake Victoria and also in other waters of 
the Protectorate. 

The price of fish remains high. In the Lakes Edward and George 


"gion foreign buyers have been paying as much as £78 a ton for best 
Mality dried (salted) fish. sive 

‘; dequate Supplies of net have been imported this year. These 
. Were augmented by nets made in Kenya whose quality has improved. 
spice Per cent increase in price is expected shortly due to the rise in the 
‘Pree of flax and production costs. ‘ 
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In July six of the largest dams in Acholi were stocked with Tilapia {" 


Esculenta. 

Experimental boat-building continues at the Kampala Technica |: 
School. Some interest in the craft produced has been shown by 
fishermen on Lakes Albert and Kyoga, but on the whole Uganda 
fishermen are very conservative and still prefer their traditional craft. 


The Uganda Fish Marketing Corporation Ltd. (TUFMAC) his |. 


made good progress. The station at Kasenyi on Lake George began 
production in January, but additional development and construction 
continued throughout the year and is still continuing. By the end of 
the year 2,900 tons of fish had been landed on Lake George and 
Kasenyi had exported to the Congo dried (salted) fish to the value of 

32,000. There has been limited local distribution of dried and fresh 


fish, but arrangements for the general distribution of fresh fish through- | 


out Uganda has been held up through delay in the arrival of the 
necessary freezing plant. 
The crocodile industry continues to be profitable although the 


number of crocodiles caught in both Lake Kyoga and the Semliki, 


river fluctuates seasonally. On Lake Kyoga the number drops in the 
cotton season when the trappers return to their shambas and on the 
Semliki few can be caught when heavy rains cause the river to fl 
By the end of the year TUFMAC had exported crocodile skins to the 
value of £14,875. 


TSETSE FLY CONTROL 
The campaign against the tsetse-fly has many of the characteristics * 








of modern warfare and upon the issue depends to no small extent the ; 


prosperity of this country. 


Since 1947 when the Tsetse Control Department was formed and | 


before that under the Medical Department the familiar stages of 


warfare have developed. First came reconnaissance to determine the 
tsetses’ fronts, then initially weak defensive action designed to hold up, 


or at least slow down the advances while the build-up in strength and z 
materials went on. Later came reconnaissance in strength that dis 
closed the tsetse concentrations and finally, in 1949 and during this 
year, full-scale offensives were launched that closed with the tess 
and meant success or failure. In tsetse control, as in war, reasona 
tisks must be recognised and accepted. Some risks were a 
the campaign as a whole was carefully planned and left the tsetse Uitte 
chance to regain the initiative. On one front only have defeasi® 
measures been taken and a firm front is believed to have been esta 
lished on ground of our own choosing. 


North Buruli, Mengo District, Buganda. At the end of 1949 routine 
methods of determining the activity—density and distributor : 
of the tsetse (known as fiy-routes) recorded no tsetses except at tw 
points. One of these two points was close to an area of tsetse-inf 
riverain bush that has since been cleared, and the other was clos? 
the Sezibwa river on the other bank of which a permanent tse 
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opulation is known to exist. Two tsetses were caught at this latter 
oint and there is every reason to believe that they crossed the river on 
anoes or game or perhaps in free flight. Further intensive searches 
vill be made for the presence of tsetse in Buruli but it seems certain 
hat some 1,000 square miles have been reclaimed here although not, 
$ yet, consolidated. 


Gulu Area, Acholi District, Northern Province. The attack on the 
setse concentration which started last year was continued, with the 
esult that during December routine fly-routes recorded no tsetses 
G.morsitans). G.palpalis is present on the rivers, but in this area that 
setse is at present of no economic importance. The success gained 
wer G.morsitans is the result of five years work which started with 
urveys and reconnaissances followed by the halting of an advance on 
wide front and which has ended in the extermination of the tsetses. 
Many weeks of searching will need to be done before the area can be 
leclared free of G. morsitans. 


Labwor, S.W. Karamoja District, Northern Province. Throughout 
he first eight months of the year periodical searches were made in this 
irea for the tsetse G. morsitans. These searches confirmed the absence 
of tsetse-flies. In August a test herd of cattle were grazed in the 
ormer tsetse-infested areas and remained healthy. In December the 
irea, some 1,000 square miles in extent, was opened to cattle. 


Lolelia, Karamoja District, Northern Province. This heavily infested 
area is contiguous with the Kachere Hills which were freed from the 
tsetse, G.morsitans, last year after a protracted campaign. The 
‘situation at the end of 1950 showed a small residual population living 
tn very small localised areas in close association with game animals. 
Steps will be taken to eliminate these residual populations during the 
coming year. 


. Sangaar River, North Karamoja District, Northern Province. This 
area, which lies between Lolelia and the Sudan border, is really a 
Part of a great morsitans belt that extended right across Karamoja 
District from the Sudan border to the Karamoja-Acholi District 
boundary. Surveys completed at the end of the dry season last 
year showed that a very great area of grazing was lightly infested 
With G. morsitans which had their “home” on the relatively 
Msignificant seasonal river called the Sangaar and its tributaries. This 
, Wer and its tributaries have been cleared of marginal tall vegetation. 
; By closing salt-licks and waterholes and by noisy-gang tactics game 
ve been discouraged from making use of the area. 


: Moroto River, Lango District, Northern Province. The clearing of 
“the Tiverain vegetation on the Moroto river was started in February 
“and continued throughout the year. About 50 miles of the main river 
3 have been cleared but the tributaries have not yet been touched. In 
; order to eliminate or, at least, reduce G. palpalis on the tributaries, a 
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T-shaped curtain was devised which intercepted a high percentage of | . 
the female tsetses as they flew along the surface of the water in tk 
rivers. The indications are that the curtains will bring about a marke 
reduction in palpalis population but will not achieve their elimination 


Surveys. Long-term surveys of tsetse, game and vegetation have been |: 
carried out over large areas of the country during the year. E 


MINING 


The year 1950 showed no improvement in gold production although |. 
the price remained at Shs. 248/25 per troy ounce, and unless fresh gold |" 
deposits are located and major prospecting operations are undertaken 
by large companies, production is unlikely to improve. 

The mining of wolfram continues to be one of the most profitable | 
undertakings in the industry with the present market price about }. 
Shs. 500/- per long ton unit as compared with the 1949 price which |, 
averaged something less than Shs. 100/- per long ton unit. During the |. 
year 199 tons of wolfram were exported from the Protectorate. It should |. 
be mentioned that the production came solely from mines on which |, 
there is little or no mechanisation. If these mines were fully } 
mechanised this production could within a short time be great | 
increased. : 

Extensive underground exploration for copper in the Kilembe ara 
by drives and drilling to prove the limits of the sulphide copper ors 
has continued. Cobalt has been found in appreciable quantities wit |: 
the deposits. The investigating companies have applied for a much 
increased area in which to conduct their prospecting operations. The |. 
decision whether to go into active mineral production will, it is hoped, 
be made in the first half of 1951. When Kilembe Mine comes into |. 
production it will probably range with the biggest mines of its kind |. 
north of Broken Hill in Rhodesia. It has already been proposed to 
build a railway from Kampala to Kilembe. The railway will initially 
depend upon the carriage of the Kilembe ore and stores for its revenvé |: 
but the establishment of a railway is bound materially to advance tht | 
development and encourage the establishment of trading and produ 
centres along the line in country hitherto unserved by rail transport. | 
In view of the large number of persons of all races likely to be employ 
when the mine comes into operation, it will be necessary to estab 
a township at Kilembe and to this end a master plan of the proposed 
township is being prepared by the Town Planning Adviser to the 
Protectorate Government. 

The production of amblygonite, bismuth and galena has ‘increased 
during the year and greater interest in the mining of bismuth 1s 
apparent. 

The production of phosphates for use within East Africa is expected 
to start early in 1951. Plants for treating the phosphate to produce & 
good quality soda-phosphate are established at Turbo and Njoro® 
Kenya. | 

| 
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The labour supply continues to be inadequate for the needs of the 
nines, 
CO-OPERATION 


Following upon the enactment of the Co-operative Societies 
)rdinance in 1946 and the establishment of a Department of Co- 
peration, the first co-operative society was registered in 1947. 

The number of registered co-operative societies had increased to 278 
y the end of 1950. This number includes 256 primary agricultural 
narketing societies and 2 agricultural marketing unions ; 6 traders 
upply societies ; 3 dairy societies ; 5 consumer societies ; 2 fishing 
ocieties and 4 thrift societies. 

Agricultural marketing societies are primarily concerned with the 
narketing of agricultural produce, in particular cotton, maize, Robusta 
ind Arabica coffee and groundnuts, but their bye-laws also provide 
or the acceptance of deposits from members, the purchase of agricul- 
ural and building requirements and improved land utilisation. 

The Uganda Growers Co-operative Union, Limited, members of 
vhich comprise 70 primary marketing societies in Mengo District, 
lelivered to the Government buying agency 2,660 tons of maize on 
ehalf of its members. During the year it also achieved the distinction 
f successfully operating the first co-operative cotton ginnery in 
Jganda which it held on lease from the Buganda Government. 

A second agricultural marketing union was registered during the 
year in Kajara County in Ankole with a membership of six primary 
iocieties. This union is principally interested in the marketing of 
xans and groundnuts. 

Consumer co-operation was strengthened by the registration of two 
ocieties in Entebbe and Jinja with a membership consisting pre- 
jominantly of Europeans and Goans while a second African society 
vas registered in Ankole District. : 

Although the Department of Co-operation continued to be handi- 
“apped by shortage of European staff solid progress can be recorded 
n the recruitment and training of African co-operative assistants. 
The majority of these men have a Makerere College background and 
lave proved invaluable in inculcating knowledge of the law, principles 
ind practice of co-operation among the societies. They have also 
1eld local courses for the instruction of secretaries and other members 
of societies in co-operative book-keeping, in which subject they are 
tained departmentally and through the Co-operative Union College 
“ortespondence courses. 

Inspection of all societies was carried out by the Department during 
he year and the accounts of all registered societies were audited, 
cere by departmental staff but in a few instances by commercial 
luditors. 











Chapter 7: Social Services 


EDUCATION 
Expenditure 

Recurrent. The total estimated recurrent expenditure on education 
1950 was £593,028, as against £490,283 in 1949.* This total was]: 
divided under the main heads as follows : 




















£ 

General Administration ¢ z . ; : 22,874 
African [ ducation : : : : : 448,329 
Indian 3s ‘ ‘ ; iS : 78,504 
Goan as . : : 5 " 5,171 
European ,, : i : ‘ 36,800 
Miscellaneous : ; : : : : 1,350 
£593,028 

Capital £ i 

African Education through Missions. ‘ 15,300, 
African es »  P.W.D. : f 41,155 
Indian 3 ‘ a 1,302 
European ,, = 3 4,700 
£62,457 








* These figures include contributions of African Local Governments, 
and recurrent items of special expenditure. : 


+ The expenditure shown under “General Administration” is con:\j 
siderably lower than in 1949 since items of expenditure relating to costt 
of Inspectorate Staff have been transferred to “African Education” it 
cases where the officers are concerned wholly with African education. 
African Education ne 
Note : A sub-grade school has two classes. 
A vernacular school has three or four classes. 
A primary school is any school which has not more than sith 
classes. a 
A secondary school takes pupils who have successfully pas. 
their first six years of education in a primary school. Juni \ 
secondary schools have a 3 year course, and senior secondal 
schools have a 6 year course. 
Vernacular teachers (6 years’ schooling plus 3 years’ trainin)” 
are qualified to teach in the first four primary classes. 
Primary teachers (9 plus 3 years) are qualified to teach in # 
six primary classes. 
Junior secondary teachers (12 plus 2 years) and Maker Wo 
teacher (old type) are qualified to teach in junior seconda\ o 




















Mae 





classes. ‘thh 
Makerere teachers (new type) are qualified to teach in sets, 
secondary classes. at 
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Primary Schools. Yn 1950 there were 1,352 Government or grant- 
‘tided schools in the Protectorate ; of these 1,295 were Mission owned, 
‘8 Muslim, six under African Local Government and Local Education 
Authorities, and three under the Protectorate Government, two being 
chools for children of African policemen and prison warders, and the 
‘hird being attached to an Artisan Training Centre. The total number 
of children attending these schools was 158,900 of whom 37,800 were 
tirls. The “bush” schools, that is Mission or Muslim schools not 
tided by Government, usually with one or two classes, concerning 
which it is impossible to obtain accurate figures, may have contained 
ap to the same number of pupils as those in the aided system. 


The feature of the year most important for the future of the country 
s undoubtedly the increasing interest shown, at all levels and among 
almost all educational agencies throughout the Protectorate, in various 
forms of practical education for both boys and girls. Agricultural 
courses for teachers have been held in a number of centres in the 
Protectorate and with notable success in Kigezi District, whilst in 
Ankole District Young Farmers’ clubs have been started with the 
active assistance of the Veterinary Department. The appointment of 
an Education Officer for Manual Training to the Headquarters staff 
during the latter half of the year means that handwork, which hitherto 
has depended for its success entirely upon the enthusiasm of the head- 
teacher or perhaps one keen member of the staff, will receive much 
needed stimulus and guidance. 


From all provinces other than Buganda, where the desirability of 
girls’ education and the willingness to send girls to school is well 
established, complaints have been received from Education Officers 
and from Local Education Authorities of the reluctance of African 
parents to send their girls to school. An all-out drive is planned, 
especially in the Northern Province where this reluctance to send girls 
to school coincides with an increased interest in boys’ education, by 
Propaganda in the vernacular press and at Local Government gather- 
Ings to get the girls to school, and it is hoped that by getting them to 
accept half-day schooling to start with, a readiness for a full day may 
follow as it did in the earlier years in Buganda Province. 


Secondary Schools. In 1950 there were 50 Government or aided 
secondary schools ; of these 41 were Mission-owned, six self-governing 
(under Boards representing Mission and Government), one Muslim, 
one under Makerere College Council and one under the Protectorate 
Government. Twenty-five were boys’, nine girls’ schools and 16 
‘o-educational. They had 5,056 pupils, of whom 645 were girls. 

There were five unaided schools registered as secondary. Returns 
ftom two have not been received : in the other three there were 580 
Pupils, of whom eight were girls. 

One thousand three hundred and nineteen candidates sat for the 
Junior Secondary Leaving Examination of whom 784 passed. Thirteen 

' boys sat for the Senior Secondary Commercial Examination and eight 
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obtained the certificate. The Cambridge Sci Certificate was take: 
by 198 Africans of whom 118 passed. 

Local Education Authorities, to whom the tion of the expansion 
of day junior secondary schools was referrec —_2re united in empha- 
sising the need, not for more such schools, b or an alternative, less 
academic, type of school, and the Adviso Council for Africa it 

i Education endorsed this view. The Ugande  ducation Association iN 
iH has pressed for a well-balanced system of te: ical education, while }, 
the Technical Advisory Committee has reco: 1ended the establish- 
ment of junior secondary technical schools. ; 
One such school, directly controlled by the —_lucation Department, \, 
was opened at Lira during the year with 1( —post-primary pupils. |, 
Plans have been prepared for the opening in 1 1 of three more such |) 
schools in Toro, Teso and Bugishu. At Bud <a, Mbale District, a 
new junior secondary school has been opened wh both academic and 
practical classes, and a start has been made wit, developing a parallel 
technical side at Kibuli (Muslim) Junior Second: ‘y School, Kampala. 
A demand for agricultural education in the ] ‘orthern Province has 
led to the re-opening at Gulu of a Farm School u ider the joint auspices 
of the Local Education Authority, the Depart nents of Agriculture 
and Education and the Verona Mission. ? 
Much thought has been given to the parallel development of practical 
forms of education for girls. The vocational school of the Franciscan : 
Sisters at Nsube in Mengo District has been expanded to its limit and 
a similar school opened in Bukdei. At Namirembe and Hoima . 
centres for post-primary domestic training have been established by 
the Church Missionary Society and successful courses for adult women — 
were held by the Seventh Day Adventist Mission at Katikamu 1 
Mengo District. 
The Government Secondary School at Nyakasura, Fort Portal, this 
year completed its development to full secondary status and will 
present candidates for Makerere University College. Progress is being 
made with its buildings. Much satisfaction has been given 10 ae 
Northern Province by the start on the building of the Government ful 
; secondary school at Gulu. Two new junior secondary schools of the 
: familiar type have been opened in Buganda. 
Teacher Training 


There were 14 Primary (seven for men, seven for women) and 27 
Vernacular Teacher Training Centres (13 for men, 10 for women, ior 
co-educational), all owned by Missions. The Protectorate Govern 
runs one centre which now trains men for both primary and vernac 8 
Muslim schools. There were 505 primary students in training ( i 
men, 197 women) and 1,391 vernacular (954 men, 437 women). sb 
is one Mission training centre for domestic science teachers. | Suny : 
secondary teachers (men) are trained in a Government institution, 
teachers for senior secondary classes at the Makerere CO eg 
Institute of Education. ion 

As a result of a conference early in the year, officers of the Educatio 
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gpartment have given increased attention to advising teachers’ 

iq (aining centres, with particular emphasis on practice as against theory. 
3¢ examinations taken by students in training have been overhauled 
{th the same end in view. The Junior Secondary Teacher Training 
mtre at Mbarara has obtained an extension of its use of premises 

‘fonging to the Church Missionary Society while its new buildings 

ve being erected. It has been decided to move the Muslim training 
Cntre to Kibuli, the flourishing centre of Muslim education at 
““ampala, for administration by the Uganda Muslim Education 
.ssociation on the same terms as a Mission training centre, but with 
1e continued assistance of a European Education Officer. 

The Education Department’s full-time training courses for domestic 
sience teachers at Bukalasa agricultural station have been replaced 
y a series of refresher courses. 

The total output of teachers for 1950 was 357, of whom seven were 
a. unior secondary, 107 primary and 243 vernacular. It is noteworthy 
hat among the teachers produced during the year were two women 
eachers for junior secondary schools who were trained at the Catholic 
nigtls’ secondary school at Namagunga. 







y 
E 























‘ Higher Education. Makerere College, an autonomous institution 
financed by the East African Governments with assistance under the 
“Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, was admitted to special 
: (elations with the University of London and recognised as the 
"University College of East Africa. It now prepares students for the 
00'‘London B.A. (General) degree in Arts or Science, besides providing 
‘professional courses in agriculture, art, education, medicine and 
ut*veterinary science. An Institute of Social Research has been estab- 
'bdished. In 1950 the College had 230 students (seven women) of whom 
1°82 men and five women were from Uganda. 
iot:* Owing to further extensions of scholarships only four Government 
scholars returned from study overseas during the year. Eight scholars 
ra began their studies overseas in 1950, and some 12 more were chosen 
i) during 1950 for the 1951 session. 


General. Teachers’ salaries were further raised: it is hoped that 
ee! this will result in a greater willingness to enter the ranks of primary and 
,nv Secondary teachers ; at the vernacular level it would not be difficult 
to recruit students for training in excess of the quota allowed by the 
Protectorate Development Plan if only funds permitted. 

It has been made possible for vernacular and primary teachers to be 
Promoted to primary and junior secondary respectively, on the recom- 
mendation of their employers, by passing the Junior Secondary 
Leaving or Cambridge School Certificate examination. | Makerere 
trained teachers of the “old type” i.e. those passing out of Makerere 
before 1946 can also qualify for the higher salaries awarded to “new 
type” teachers by satisfying a panel of Education Officers in a test of 
their work and educational background. 

Conditions of service for teachers will also be improved by the 
tablishment of a provident fund in 1951. 
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Asian Education 

There were eight Government schools (3 primary, 2 secondary, 
1 primary and secondary) and 70 aided schools (69 primary, | second- 
ary). Of the aided schools 31 were owned by H.H. the Aga Khan, 
39 by Local School Committees. In all there were 7,012 pupils 
(3,195 girls) in primary and 1,251 (302 girls) in secondary classes. In 
addition seven aided primary schools were in operation for part of 
the year. 

The temporary classrooms alluded to in the 1949 report were 
erected by the Asian public of Jinja on the site of the Government 
secondary school during 1950. ; 

At the end of the year the results of the primary leaving examination 
were good and promised to cause accommodation difficulties for 195! 
owing to the large number of successful candidates for whom places 
will have to be found. In order to allow as many children as possible ; 
to enter the secondary schools, classes of 40 under one teacher were , 
conceded, which is admitted to be far too large for a secondary school. 

The junior secondary leaving examination by contrast produced 
very poor results, for out of 275 who entered only 67 passed. 

During the latter half of the year a Government teacher was seconded 
as headmaster to H.H. the Aga Khan School at Mbarara, and by this 
move it was possible to resolve community differences and to provide 
education for all Asian children at Mbarara in one school with very 
good premises. 

In certain other townships of the Western Province the children of 
the two communities, Hindu and Muslim, were fused together into on¢ 
school under a name acceptable to all and managed by school com 
mittees on which the various sections were adequately represented. 


European Education 
Negotiations were satisfactorily concluded with the Kenya Govert- 
ment on the payment of subsidies in respect of European children 
being educated at Government and aided schools in Kenya and @ 
similar agreement reached with the Tanganyika Government in respect 
of Uganda children taking its correspondence course. The rapt 
increase in the number of such children and of those attending Govert 
ment and aided primary schools in Uganda has outrun all expectations. 
The buildings of the Kampala primary school have been extended, 
while further European schools are planned at Entebbe and Jinja. 

At the end of 1950 there were 147 pupils at the Government primary _ 
school, Kampala and about 85 in other primary schools in Uganda. 
European children from Uganda attending schools in Kenya numbe 
304, of whom 192 were primary (137 in Government and aided schools, 
55 in unaided schools) and 112 secondary (70 Government and aided, 
42 unaided). 





HEALTH Ree 

Responsibility for sanitary control, the management of essential | 
public health services such as water supplies and the disposal of excre!2 
and refuse, and the control of infectious disease rests upon the local % 
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’ ‘ority, whether African Local Government, township authority or 
© nicipality. The work is carried out under the supervision of 
_~ cers of the Central Government. Increasing emphasis is being 
on the preventive measures which can obviate the need. for 
nsive curative services, and stress is laid on health education at 
stages—in the ante-natal or child welfare clinics, through school 
ivities, at meetings of district councils, and by demonstration teams 
publicity in the vernacular press. 
®pecial efforts were made in Mengo District to arouse public interest 
‘the dangers to health arising from the absence of sanitary con- 
iniences and contamination of water supplies, soil and food. Health 
*eeks were held, at which pictorial demonstrations, lectures and film 
tows led up to the construction of pit-latrines and protection of 
‘rings. Both chiefs and doctors helped in the manual work, which 
‘as completed by communal effort. The success of these forms of 
‘ropaganda was probably due to the novelty and entertainment value 
=* the demonstrations, stimulating the imagination of the people and 
ving them an outlet for latent energies which can be directed towards 
"pte common good. 
1 Among the more primitive people in the northern parts of Uganda, 
Ste Agricultural, Medical and Veterinary Departments have demon- 
trated model houses and model water-supplies, together with methods 
‘fimproving diet and food supplies and keeping livestock under more 
anitary conditions. Several African Local Governments passed bye- 
| -aws dealing with standards of housing and sanitation. 


Maternity Services 
_ Ante-natal clinics are held at 95 centres throughout the Protectorate, 
30 at Government hospitals or rural maternity centres, the remainder 
“at Mission centres. During the year 97,315 women attended these 
».entres, and in some districts a high proportion of pregnant women 
attended at least once for examination and advice. At some centres 
foutine Kahn tests are carried out, and rhesus factor testing is employed 
fat the larger hospitals. There are 1,246 beds for obstetrical cases and 
£20,381 living babies were delivered at the centres during 1950, as 
tcompared with 18,101 in 1949. This is almost three times as many as 
~ sthe number of live births in institutions in 1939 (6,914) and represents 
rabout one-sixth of all births in the Protectorate. 


. *School Health Services 
* No separate organisation exists, but supervision of the health of the 
ichildren and hygienic conditions in the schools, with instruction on 
thealth topics, is undertaken by Government medical and health 
F Workers, 
« Health of Labour 
f The medical care of workers is undertaken by the employer. Simple 
3 Temedies are provided at the smaller employment centres, while 
». dispensaries or hospitals with medical officers in charge are maintained 
4: at the larger estates and industrial enterprises. 
j more seriously ill patients are generally treated in Government 
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hospitals. Officers of the Labour Department carry out routine 
inspections of conditions of employment, and the advice of a Senior 
Medical Officer is directly at their disposal. 


Medical Training 

At Mulago Hospital 11 girls successfully completed the course and 
passed the final examination for nurses. At Masaka Training School, 
13 medical assistants passed the final examination, but no nursing 
orderlies completed the course at the Lira Training School owing to 
the increase in the length of the curriculum from one year to two years. 
Four students passed the final examination of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute for Assistant Health Inspectors while six laboratory assistants 
and five dispensers successfully completed departmental courses of 
instruction. These courses, except where otherwise stated, are all of 
three years duration. A course for hygiene orderlies, lasting twelve - 
months, was completed successfully by 19 students. 





i 
iE 
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The training of midwives is undertaken at Mission training schools, - 
and during the year 14 students from Nsambya (Roman Catholic) and « 


23 from Mengo (Church Missionary Society) were awarded the certifi- 
cate of the Uganda Midwives Board. 


The length of pre-clinical training for medical students was increased 8 


by one year in 1947, and thus no student completed the medical course - 


in 1950. One candidate who had been unsuccessful in 1949 was - 
awarded the Diploma in Medicine (East Africa) during 1950. 


By the terms of the Medical Practitioners and Dentists Ordinance . 
passed in 1949, licensed practitioners who have been in Government « 
service for at least ten years are permitted to engage in private practice, . 
and two Government assistant medical officers resigned during the . 
year and were accorded this privilege. There were 55 assistant medical 


officers in Government service at the end of the year. Two assistant 


medical officers obtained post-graduate qualifications in the United 


Kingdom, one the Diploma in Public Health, the other the Diploma - 
in Child Health. Two others were taking courses of study in the | 
United Kingdom at the end of the year. 


The pre-clinical medical training has for some years been undertaken . 
by the staff of Makerere College Medical School, while the clinical ” 
teaching has been carried out by Government staff. During 1950, the © 
College Council appointed professors of medicine and surgery, and a : 
lecturer in pathology. Two of the appointments were awarded to : 
members of the Government medical service. : 


Clinical research is carried out by the staff of Mulago Hospital. The 
Makerere College Physiological Research Laboratory is in close 
proximity to the hospital, and a worker appointed by the Medical - 
Research Council has carried out studies on malnutrition in the wards _ 
of Mulago Hospital. The Virus Research Institute at Entebbe has 
continued its investigations into yellow fever, smallpox and other less - 
common virus diseases. It has also made important contributions to - 
knowledge of the insects conveying disease. 


ee 
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Zurative Services 

There were 141 registered medical practitioners at the end of 1950, 
wut not all of these were in active medical practice in Uganda. Sixty- 
-ix were in the service of Government, and the remainder were in 
wivate practice, mission service, or other employment. In addition, 
jovernment employed 64 licensed practitioners, while nine other 
icensed practitioners were in private practice. Three of the registered 
»tactitioners and 59 of the licensed practitioners were Africans. 
, Government maintains 27 hospitals for African patients, with a 
otal of 3,182 beds, including a mental hospital with accommodation 
“or 322 patients. There are four European hospitals and 10 Asian 
‘ospitals. Seven hospitals are maintained by the Missions, in some 
vases with assistance from the central Government or African Local 
Jovernments ; these provide an additional 641 beds. During the 
rear a new hospital in Ankole District was founded by the Seventh 
‘Jay Adventist Mission. 
- The medical care of people living far from hospitals is undertaken 
“y 147 Government dispensaries, in the charge of resident African staff. 
Ninety-six medical aid posts are visited at intervals, while ambulance 
ervices are also maintained. 
: The Government medical service was understaffed throughout the 
‘ear; there was a particular shortage of medical officers and health 
nspectors. The recruitment of medical officers improved towards 
-he end of.the year. 
. During 1950, 889,747 patients were treated at Government hospitals 
compared with 829,921 in 1949), and 86,983 were admitted to the 
vatds (89,558 in 1949). Two thousand eight hundred and sixty-five 
deaths occurred in Government hospitals ; this is about one twentieth 
fall reported deaths. 


Major Diseases 

> The important causes of death in hospitals were as follows : pneu- 
‘nonia (370), malaria (300), accidents (210), bowel infections (148), 
lernia and intestinal obstruction (137), tuberculosis (129) and venereal 
Aiseases (116). 


Malaria is widespread and found throughout the Protectorate with 
e exception of limited areas lying above 5,000 ft. It is diagnosed in 
sane of every eight patients treated at hospitals, and the deaths showed 
‘mm increase of 63 over the figure recorded in 1949, which was a drier 
year. In the major towns, routine antimalarial control has rendered 
che risk of infection negligible, but elsewhere non-immune persons 
reed protection by prophylactic drugs and mosquito nets. A malaria 
“onference was held in Kampala by the World Health Organisation 
mar Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of 
e Sahara. 


; Plague. No case has occurred since 1947. 
i Smallpox. Five cases were reported ; none were fatal. 
Relapsing Fever is found particularly in the south-west of the country 
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and among the immigrant labour who pass through these regions on 
their way to seek employment in Buganda or Busoga. Infection is 
acquired from the bites of the tick Ornithodcrus moubata which lives in 
mud floors and walls of huts, and is carried in the bedding of travellers. 
Gammexane has been found of great value in controlling this tick. 


Cerebrospinal meningitis continues to decline from the epidemic 
level attained during the war years, and only 185 cases with 50 deaths 
were notified during 1950 (550 and 94 respectively in 1949). It has 
been observed that patients originally notified as cerebrospinal men- 
ingitis have been found later to be suffering from meningitis due to 
other organisms or from cerebral malaria. 


Leprosy. Out of an estimated total of more than 100,000 persons 
infected with leprosy, about 2,500 are accommodated in four major . 
leprosy settlements. Two settlements are maintained by the Church . 
Missionary Society (one in Kigezi District in the south-west, and one 
in Teso District in the east) whilst the Catholic Missions maintain two |. 
settlements near Jinja. The settlements provide houses, ground for 
cultivation, hospital wards, schools and technical training for infected 
children, and infant nurseries. In the north-west of Uganda similar - 
work on a small scale has been started by the African Inland Mission, . 
and plans are in hand for another settlement to serve the westem 
border of Uganda. 


HOUSING 

African Housing 

Progress on the major housing estates at Kampala and Jinja 
exceeded expectations and it was necessary to make considerable | 
supplementary financial provision during the year. The demand for 
accommodation in the Nagulu and Nakawa estates at Kampala is not 
pressing and in the latter, which provides mainly dormitory accom- 
modation for bachelor labourers, out of the total of 544 bed spaces 
374 are vacant. The housing groups at Nagulu are being wired for 
the supply of electricity and so far 15 tenants have taken advantage of — 
this service. It is proposed to extend this scheme, as its popularity 
grows, to all estates where a supply of current is available. j 

At Jinja the demand for accommodation is growing and there isa | 
lengthy list of applicants waiting for quarters. To meet this demand : 
plans are now well advanced of the letting for a large contract for 
further African housing which will accelerate developments at Jinja. 
The scheme will provide for ten more housing groups in the labour . 
estate and four more housing groups in the estate for Africans of the : 
higher income groups. : 

In Entebbe progress at the Katabi estate has kept pace with require: . 
ments and a number of dwellings have been provided in the new lower | 
income group housing estate at Manyago. , 

Layout plans for new African housing estates on the “precinct” » 
principle have been prepared for all major townships as also for many ° 
of the District Headquarters and larger trading centres. The con: : 
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struction programmes at the smaller estates in district townships have 
with few exceptions met local needs. 


In some instances difficulty was encountered in. providing African 
staff quarters, which are frequently sited in somewhat isolated parts of 
the Protectorate. The African housing organisation of the Public 
Works Department has largely concentrated on works in the urban 
areas although it has constructed some rural housing. Much of the 
African staff quarters in rural areas has of necessity had to be put out 
to contract but, owing to the shortage of supervisory staff available for 
touring the sites, the results have been slow and in some cases not 

entirely satisfactory. 

With the exception of steel windows, a small quantity of cement for 
stabilisation of pressurised murram blocks produced on the site and 
ironmongery, locally fabricated materials have continued to be the 
main feature of all African housing works. The quality of locally 
produced tiles is improving and increasing use is being made of them 

_ on the various estates. ; 

The day to day administration of the Nagulu and Nakawa estates 

has for the most part been borne by the African housing organisation. 

. Their growth, however, has necessitated consideration of other arrange- 

, ments which would enable the Superintending Engineer to devote the 
full time of the organisation to matters of construction. For this 
teason an ad hoc African Housing Committee has been formed. The 
committee is presided over by the Resident, Buganda, and it is 
hoped that members elected by the Kampala Municipal Council will 
serve on it. A European estate manager has been appointed who 
will also act as executive officer to the ad hoc committee. 

The African housing scheme at Jinja is administered by the District 

: Commissioner as chairman of the Jinja Township Authority. It is 
. anticipated that, owing to industrialisation, African housing develop- 
’ ment at Jinja will eventually outstrip development elsewhere and 
. therefore the appointment of an estate manager to assist the District 
Commissioner is being considered. 

Skilled labour has continued to be difficult to obtain and much use 
has had to be made of semi-skilled and unskilled labour. The latter 
_ tends to be inefficient and expensive, but little can be done to remedy 
. this until the present spate of new construction throughout the Protec- 
: torate has abated. 

As indicated in previous reports, the general policy is to provide 

* accommodation in the major townships of the Protectorate for all 

Sections of the African community whose work necessitates that they 
* should live under urban conditions and irrespective of the nature of 

such employment. It is emphasized that housing of adequate standard 
should be made available to all Africans on equal terms and at rentals 
: Which will be determined by the size and specification of the accom- 

modation offered on the one hand and the income group of the 

Prospective tenant on the other. As a guide to the individual’s 
» Capacity to pay rent, an amount varying between one quarter and 
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one-seventh of his income has been accepted, the lower ratio being 
adopted for the unskilled bachelor wage earner. Rents have been 
fixed at Shs. 5/- per month per bed space for the bachelor labourer 
while the married man is charged Shs. 10/- per month for the use of 
a single room with kitchen. The subsidy element included in this 
case is approximately 50 per cent. It is to be noted that the 15 per 
cent wage increase award which became operative on Ist February, 
1951, means that the labourer in Kampala and Jinja is now receiving 
a minimum wage of Shs. 41/- per month which includes a good 
attendance bonus of Shs. 2/- and 4 Ib. of sugar valued at Shs. |/-. 
On this revised basis, the bachelor labourer is now required to 
contribute one-eighth only of his income towards rent. 


Asian and European Housing 

In the larger towns where the majority of Asians and Europeans live, 
there is still a considerable shortage of housing. The main reasons 
are the shortage of skilled labour and supervisory and technical staf. 

During 1950, the supply of imported building materials continued 
to improve with the exception of cement, the supply of which was 
limited owing to shortage of shipping. By using the resources of local 
contracting firms it has been possible to “step up” the Government's 
building programme. Impressive progress in the construction of 
Asian and European housing was made, a total of 117 units being 
completed by the end of the year, and work on a further 89 was well 
in band. | 

The Geological Survey Department, and the Public Works Depatt- 
ment have been carrying out joint investigations with a view to increas ° 
ing the suppply and reducing the costs of certain building materials, 
and it is hoped that tangible results will be forthcoming in the relatively 
near future. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 

Community Centres 

The decision to expend no further large sums of money on the 
building of community centres, with the exception of the propo: 
Mengo Social Centre and Hostel has proved justified in that there has 
been a large increase in the number of clubs, both for men and women 
and the fostering of a better community spirit without the provision 
of special buildings. In Buganda, there are 60 men’s clubs and 20 
womens’, in the Western Province, 11 men’s and 15 women’s. The 
most remarkable growth, however, is in Busoga, where the total 
number of clubs is now over 80, of which 45 are for women. In this 
District, a most successful “Clean Houses—Healthy People—Housing 
competition was held, while in Buganda, 18 clubs entered for the 
African Clubs’ Festival of Music and Drama in Kampala, which wa 
an outstanding success and, what is important for the future, finan” 
cially self-supporting. 

Mass literacy campaigns were stimulated by a visit from Dr. Laubach : 
and progress is encouraging, though still slow owing to the lack of 
staying power of the volunteer supervisors and teachers. Mas ~ 
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iteracy classes for men and women were started at the large Central 
Prison at Luzira. 

There was continued interest in the evening continuation classes, 
but it was discovered that the majority of students were adolescents 
still at school who were anxious to obtain additional tuition at low 
cost. While the industry and enthusiasm of these students is commend- 
able, the evening continuation classes were not formed for them, but 
for adult men and women who wished to better themselves. Classes. 
have now been re-organised. There are now some 17 static libraries. 
for Africans in various parts of the country, and 33 book boxes have 
been circulated to secondary schools, training centres and clubs. The 
postal service for educated men who are stationed in remote areas 
continues to be popular and now has 144 subscribers. In addition to 
the activities of the Social Welfare Department, the Provincial Adminis- 
tration and the Mission authorities both contributed to the develop- 
ment of community life. The Uganda Council of Women, the 
Mother’s Union, the Red Cross Society and St. John Ambulance 
Association, Boy Scouts’ and Girl Guides’ Associations which have 
been active for many years have now been joined by a local Branch of 
Toc H which is serving as a reservoir for voluntary workers of all races. 
Relief Work : 

Itis a cardinal point of Government policy to leave wherever practic- 
able the relief of the destitute and disabled to the tribe, clan or family 
who have from time immemorial accepted this responsibility ; 
but the gradual breakdown of tribal life and the growth of towns must 
inevitably lead to further state assistance either direct or through 
srant-aided organisations. There are now two small orphanages and 
two schools for untrained children of lepers organised by the Missionary 
societies : a few blind males have been admitted to the Salvation Army 
Institute for the Training of the Blind at Thika, Kenya : re-habilitation 
work is undertaken among the disabled in the surgical wards of the 
Government Hospital at Mulago. The Leper Settlements at Kumi, 
and Lake Bunyonyi (Church Missionary Society) and at Nyenga. 
and Buloba (Roman Catholic Mission) are doing great work both 
curative and in caring for the permanently disabled. Toc H have 
‘stituted a system of hospital visiting and the distribution of literature 
at certain African hospitals. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

The Probation Service showed little development during the year as 
there was no European Probation Officer for some eight months. Two 
further African Probation Officers were, however, appointed, and 
during the year a further 162 Africans were placed on probation, 
bringing the total number of those so supervised to 344. Of the com- 
pleted cases, 103 were satisfactory and 28 were recorded as unsatis- 
factory, but it should be noted that so long as there is no approved 
school, certain individuals more suitable for admission to an approved 
school tend to be placed on probation with little prospect of success. 
Probation Officers also assist in social work emanating from the: 

ourts, 


authorities. This Ordinance transfers this duty to African 


Chapter 8: Legislation 


During 1950, 47 Ordinances were passed of which 25 were amending 
Ordinances. 

The following are the more important enactments : 

The Tea Ordinance. The main purpose of the Ordinance is to con- 
solidate existing tea legislation, namely the Tea (Control) Ordinance, 
1940, the Tea Cess Ordinance, 1946, the Control of Tea Order, 1943, 
and the Control of Export of Tea Order, 1947, and also to merge the |: 
existing authorities connected with the tea industry into an advisory | 
and executive authority, namely a Tea Board, which will have 
measure of autonomy, thus enabling the industry itself to deal to 4 
considerable degree with matters relating to the development of the 
industry and with the allocation of made tea quotas both for local 
consumption and for export. 

Apart from discharging some of the functions at present falling 
upon the Director of Agriculture and the duties imposed on the Tea 
Cess Boad and the Tea Controller under the existing laws, the new 
Tea Board will nominate representatives to represent Uganda on an 
Interterritorial or East African Central Tea Committee, which will 
consist of four representatives each from the Tea Boards of Kenya, | 
Tanganyika and Uganda, and whose functions will be to advise upon 
matters affecting the East African tea industry generally and to co- 
oer in so far as territorial obligations will permit, a common | 
policy. : 

As it is the wish of both the East African tea producing interests and 
the East African Governments that territorial tea legislation shall, as 
far as territorial obligations will permit, be as uniform as possible, the 
provisions of the Ordinance follow closely the principles embodied in ; 
similar legislation introduced in Kenya and Tanganyika. 





‘The Non-Native Education Tax Ordinance empowers the levy of a tax 


payable by non-natives to be used exclusively for the purposes of | 
non-native education. 


‘The Markets (Amendment) Ordinance. Under the provisions of the . 


principal Ordinance the Governor, or the Kabaka in Buganda, must — 
authorise the establishment of all markets and appoint all market 


Governments outside the townships mentioned where markets will be « 
the responsibility of their respective township authorities. : 


The Penal Code is complementary to the Criminal Procedure Code « 
and together with that Ordinance consolidates the criminal law of the . 
Protectorate. Apart from the assimilation in the new Criminal . 
Procedure Code of various procedural provisions in the Penal Code 
and minor amendments attendant upon this and the consolidation, 4 . 
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few important changes in the law have been effected by this Ordinance. 
They include— 

(a) the power which is given to the Courts to confiscate for a period 
not exceeding one year the printing machines of persons con- 
victed of printing seditious publications and of prohibiting the 
publication of newspapers for a like period where they have 
similarly offended ; 

(6) a provision applying the law of criminal negligence in England 
to the Protectorate. 


[he Criminal Procedure Ordinance, 1950, consolidates and revises the 
Criminal Procedure Code in the light of experience gained since its 
first enactment. The main amendments have the following effect : 

(a) racial discrimination in the trial of cases is abolished. Sub- 
ordinate Courts can now try both natives and non-natives for 
any offence subject to the limitation of power of punishment 
for 3rd Class magistrates ; 

(b) the word “indictment” is substituted for the word “inform- 
ation” in order to avoid the confusion between informations 
which are dealt with by magistrates and indictments which are 
the formal charges before the High Court ; 

(c) power is given to the Courts to award costs against the Crown ; 

(d)_ other offences which an offender admits but for which he has 
not been convicted can be taken into consideration in 
sentencing him ; 

{e) the Courts are empowered to convict and caution an offender ; 

(f) the Attorney-General is entitled to appeal against an acquittal 
on the ground that it is erroneous in law. This replaces the 
rather cumbersome procedure of appeal by way of case stated ; 

(g) the High Court can now dismiss an appeal on the ground that 
there has been no substantial miscarriage of justice. 


The Export of Timber Ordinance repeals the Export of Timber Ordinance 
(Cap. 71). Among those provisions which are new is the power given 
to the Governor to restrict or prohibit the export of timber with a view 
to ensuring a fair proportion of any particular timber for internal use ; 
to enable the cancellation of an export certificate ; and to enable the 
Conservator to require information from exporters. 


The Uganda Credit and Savings Bank Ordinance. The object of the 
Ordinance is to provide for the establishment and management of a 
Credit and Savings Bank to facilitate loans to Africans in furtherance 
of agricultural, commercial, building and co-operative society purposes 
in the Protectorate. 

The facilities which the Bank will dispense are to be confined to 
“Africans”, a term which receives a new definition. The aim of the 
definition is to give the term a fairly wide scope by including various 
‘bodies of persons which are, in the opinion of the Board of Manage- 
Ment set up under the legislation, predominantly African. 
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The Bank will be a corporate body, managed by a Board of Manag 
ment. The carrying on of the business of the Bank can be entrusted 
either to an agent subject to the supervision of the Board or to a staf 
employed directly by the Board. 

The finances of the Bank, the power of the Bank to make loans, and 
the details of loan-making powers are set out in the Ordinance. The 
purposes for which loans can be made are shown and the security 
which may be taken in respect of such loans as are made falls into four 
categories, i.e. land, equitable mortgage, the assignment of a policy of 
life insurance, a charge upon personal chattels. 

The provisions relating to the Savings Bank are modelled to some 
extent upon the legislation setting up the Post Office Savings Bank. 
Interest will only be payable on amounts exceeding Shs. 100 and ° 
fractions of that amount are excluded. The calculation will be made 
yearly. Disputes are the subject of arbitration. The actual working 
of the Savings Bank will be governed by rules made by the Board. 


The Habitual Criminals (Preventive Detention) Ordinance which is based 
to a large extent on similar provisions in the Criminal Justice Act, 194, 
establishes in the Protectorate a system of preventive detention for 
recidivists in special prisons or camps. It repeals the provisions of 
the Criminal Procedure Code relating to the police supervision of 
recidivists. 7 


The Trade Disputes (Arbitration and Settlement) Ordinance amends the 
Trades Disputes (Arbitration and Settlement) Ordinance, 1949, so that 
that portion of the Ordinance which relates to trade disputes in public 
utility undertakings and public health, hospital and sanitary services, 
shall be made less restrictive in effect and be made to apply to what 
have been termed essential services. The term is practically defined . 
in the new section as any essential service by whomsoever rendered 
and whether to the Crown or to any other person, and those services 
which appear in the present Schedule to the Ordinance provide good 
instances of the type of service meant. The Governor can add to 
these such other services essential to the community which occasion 
shows to be necessary. / 

The Ordinance also deals with persons who, while not necessarily 
members of any trade union or association which may be concerned 
in a dispute, counsel or procure lock-outs or strikes in what are to be 
called essential services, without the proper steps having been taken. 
The financing of such lock-outs or strikes is curbed. 


The Midwives Ordinance. Advantage has been taken of the need for 
certain amendments to be made to remodel the Ordinance and to 
re-enact it in conformity with present day drafting practice. 
Provision is made : 
(a) to allow the appointment of the Chief Matron, Medical Depart- . 
ment, to the Board ; 
(6) to enable the register to be kept up-to-date ; 
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(c) to provide for the satisfactory identification of midwives, 
particularly midwives in private practice who will now have to 
report annually to the supervisory authority ; 

' d) to leave it to the Board and not to the supervisory authority to 
decide whether a charge lies against a midwife ; 

- (e) to enlarge the grounds for suspending a person from practis- 
ing as a midwife ; previously such suspension was limited to 
cases where it was necessary in order to prevent the spread of 
infection. 


The Preservation of Amenities Ordinance enables Local Authorities, 
which term is defined to include both Municipal Councils or Boards 
ind Township Authorities, to take such steps as they may consider 
aecessary to preserve the amenities of their respective municipalities or 
‘ownships. The particular matters over which remedial powers are 
given are set out and it will be observed that all of them aim at the 
oetterment or removal of unsightly conditions. The Local Authority 
will, in the first instance, serve a notice on the owner or the occupier 
of the premises concerned requiring him to do what is considered 
necessary at his own expense. 

If the person on whom the notice is served fails to carry out the 
fequirements within a reasonable time the Local Authority may bring 
that person before a magistrate who, if satisfied as to the reasonableness 
of the requirement, may order it to be done within a specified time. 
If the person fails to obey the order of the magistrate then he may be 
liable to a fine of Shs. 50 for every day the default continues. 


The Exchange Control Ordinance. At present the control of currency 
and foreign exchange is regulated under the Defence (Finance) Regula- 
‘tions, 1940. This Ordinance will in due course supersede those 
Regulations. The currency and exchange position within the sterling 
area still continues to be such, that it is essential for controls to’ be 
continued so as to ensure, inter alia, that 


(a) all foreign exchange earned by residents within the sterling 
area, i.e. the scheduled territories, whether as payment for 
exports, payment for services or as dividends on investments, 
is actually remitted to the sterling area and thereby made 
available for meeting the cost of essential foreign payments ; 
and 

(6) that foreign exchange is made available to residents in the 
sterling area only for essential purposes. 5 


This Ordinance which follows the United Kingdom Exchange 
Control Act, 1947, very closely, is based on a model Ordinance on 
which each of the colonial territories has been requested to frame its 
xchange control legislation. The Ordinance is rather more elaborate 
than is absolutely necessary to meet the minimum exchange control 
Tequirements of the Protectorate, but it is considered important that 
there should exist in colonial territories legislation which is as nearly 
“identical as possible with United Kingdom legislation since this will 
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prevent the exploitation by persons in other parts of the sterling ara |: 
of any gaps in local legislation for the purpose of circumventing the |: 
exchange control of their own country. 







The Weights and Measures (Amendment) Ordinance amends the Weights 
and Measures Ordinance. It sets out 


(a) the Table contained in the English Weights and Measures |. 
(Metric System) Act, 1897 in full : 
(b) the standards of weight and measure to be used in the Protec 
torate, and the items of length, capacity and weight in use in 
England. Copies of any of these may be procured by the 
Governor for use in this territory as Protectorate Standards. 
Further copies of these may be made for use as secondary |- 
standards. 


A new section is inserted, designed to regulate importations of 
weights and measures with the least inconvenience to importers com- 
mensurate with necessary supervision. Up to the present a weighing , 
machine was inspected only when it came into use, and in cons: , 
quence it was possible for an importer who had obtained stocks of a 
particular machine to be seriously embarrassed by a rejection of 
requirement for alterations made by the inspector. Now the im- 
portation is allowed of all types of weights, measures and weighing : 
instruments certified by the Board of Trade for trade use but, 
allowing the Governor in Council to prohibit the importation of | 
unsuitable instruments. 

The Ordinance makes it compulsory for every weighing or measuting 
operation to be performed in the presence and full view of the purchase. 

The penalties for using and selling unjust weights and measures af 
increased. | 

The innocent purchaser of weighing instruments of the ty! 
commonly used in trade is protected. 

Power is vested in the Governor to appoint a Chief Inspector and: 
one or more Inspectors of Weights and Measures. The Commission! 


of Police may appoint examiners. i 


The Commissioners for Oaths (Advocates) Ordinance regulates th - 
appointment of commissioners for oaths in the Protectorate and is? - 
companion Ordinance to that concerning notaries public. It b4 - 
hitherto been the law that any person who has been enrolled as 1 

advocate of the High Court is entitled to be a commissioner for oaths ‘ 
but there is now introduced distinct legislation in respect of each of’ 
them so that the entitlement may not be so automatic. 


The power of appointment is in the hands of the Chief Justice anc, ; 
save in regard to Magistrates and the Registrar of the High Court, 
may confer it only upon practising advocates who have practised § . 
advocates in the territory for not less than two years immediately pro! . 
to making application for appointment and who are certified to bet . 
and proper persons by two other practising advocates. : 
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Fach commission must bear a stamp of the value of Shs. 60 and shall 
t (cast so long as the holder is a practising advocate. Each commissioner 
s required to sign a roll which is to be kept in the High Court. 

_ The Ordinance also 

~ (a) details the powers of a commissioner and enables him to charge 
fees which are the subject of rules made ; 

- (b) sets out the particulars which are to be stated in a jurat or 
attestation ; and 

- (c) provides for the punishment of persons who falsely hold 

themselves out to be commissioners. 


The Notaries Public Ordinance. Hitherto under the Notaries Public 

md Commissioners for Oaths Ordinance any advocate of the High 

Lourt and also any person entitled to practise as a notary public in 

ingland, Scotland or Ireland has been entitled to practice as a notary 

sublic and also as a commissioner for oaths in the Protectorate upon 

\pplication and upon payment of the requisite fee. 

“ It is provided, therefore, that in future, while continuing the: 

gibility of the person who is already qualified in England, Scotland 

t Northern Ireland to be appointed notaries, only an advocate of not 

ss than five years standing either as such advocate or in the capacity 

vhich qualified him for enrolment as an advocate should be eligible. 

The Ordinance 

(@) deals with the issuing of yearly certificates by the Registrar of 
the High Court on receiving directions from the Governor that 
the applicant is in the first instance approved. The fees are 
set out in a schedule to the Ordinance ; 

(6) perpetuates the present power of Magistrates and the Registrar: 
of the High Court to act as notaries ; 

() continues the present law as to suspension or cancellation of 

ff certificates ; 

“ (@ provides penalties for unlawfully practising. 

‘The fees which may be charged by notaries are set out and are: 

ilightly in advance of those chargeable at present. 


the Trading (Amendment) Ordinance. The Trading Ordinance, 1938, 
8 amended so as to bring Buganda in with the Eastern, Western and 
Northern Provinces for the purposes of declaring specified areas as 
Tading centres. 


The Provident Fund (African Local Governments) Ordinance establishes. 
1 provident fund for non-pensionable servants of African Local. 
sovernments. It does not apply to Buganda. 

The Ordinance is a short enabling Ordinance since the actual 
stablishment and working of the fund is governed by regulations. A 
*t of regulations are included in the legislation in the form of a 
Schedule, 

A non-pensionable servant is defined as a person in the service of an 
African Local Government holding a non-pensionable office and 
ne a salary of not less than Shs. 40 a month. A person who is. 
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serving under an agreement expressed to continue for a period of les |: 
than two years is excluded. Under the regulations servants of con- |; 
tributory Local Governments who are in receipt of not less than 
Shs. 40 a month and not more than Shs. 100 a month may elect to 
become depositors, while those servants who draw more than Shs. 
100/- a month are compulsory depositors in the fund. 


The Criminal Procedure Code (Amendment) Ordinance. When the new |. 
Criminal Procedure Code was enacted it was considered that the 
probation system and the power of the Courts to discharge petty 
offenders without punishment under section 318 made it unnecessary |. 
to provide for the binding over of offenders. . 
During the short time the Code has been operating the Courts have |- 
found that this is not so, and that cases continue to arise which could 
most suitably be dealt with by binding over. ‘ 
This Ordinance re-introduced the power of the Courts to bind over : 
offenders which existed under the old Penal Code. 2 


The Fish and Crocodiles Ordinance. Hitherto control of fishing and of 
crocodiles has been maintained by means of the Game Ordinance . 
(Cap. 80) and rules made under that Ordinance. This Ordinance 
establishes separate and comprehensive legislation to control not only 
actual fishing and the conservation of fish and crocodiles, but also ” 
the purchase, sale, marketing and processing of fish. The legislation - 
will not apply to trout or to the waters and islands contained in Lake . 
Victoria which are the subject of other legislation ; fisheries vessels are . 
also excluded together with persons who are operating for or on behalf ° 
of Government. In addition it is proposed to enable the Governor to 
apply particular provisions to particular areas should the need arise 
and also to grant further exemptions. 








Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


The law in force in the Protectorate consists of Orders in Count, | 
Queen’s and King’s Regulations made by the Commissioner between - 
1897 and 1902 and Ordinances made by the Governor between 1902 
and 1920, or passed by the Legislative Council and assented to by the * 
Secretary of State since 1920. Various Imperial Acts of Parliament - 
and Indian Acts, notably the Indian Contract Act, have been applied : 
either in part or in whole by Order in Council and by Local Ordinance. © 
In addition, there are proclamations rules, and orders made under the < 
above provisions. et 

Subject to the above, the common law of England, the doctrine 
of equity, and all statutes of general application in force in England 
on 11th August, 1902, apply in the Protectorate. It was laid down, © 
however, in the Order in Council constituting the Courts that, in all : 
cases where natives are involved, regard should be had to native law 
and custom in so far as they are not inconsistent with English justice - 
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“and morality or in conflict with the Protectorate laws, and that sub- 
‘stantial justice should always be done without undue regard for 


technicalities. 


High Court 


His Majesty’s High Court of Uganda, established by the Uganda 
Order in Council in 1902, has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over 
all persons and matters in Uganda. It is composed of a Chief Justice 
and three Puisne Judges, and exercises jurisdiction both as a Court of 
First Instance and as an Appellate Court from Subordinate Courts, 
both Protectorate and Native, over which it has supervisory powers 
and revisional jurisdiction. Subject to certain limitations, appeals lie 
from its decisions to His Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa. 


‘Subordinate Court 


Resident Magistrates are stationed at Kampala, covering the 
District of Mengo ; at Jinja, covering the District of Busuga ; at 
Mbale, covering the District of Mbale ; at Soroti, covering the Districts 
of Teso, Lango and Achol? ; and at Mbarara, covering the Districts 


of Masaka, Ankole and Toro. In addition Administrative Officers 


are given magisterial powers varying according to whether they are 
Magistrates of the Ist, 2nd or 3rd class and they preside over courts in 


: districts where a Resident Magistrate is not stationed. At present the 
‘Districts not covered by a Resident Magistrate are Mubende, Bunyoro 


sand Katamoja. The powers and jurisdiction of these courts are 
Tegulated by the Subordinate Courts Ordinance and the Criminal and 
Civil Procedure Codes. A Resident Magistrate also performs the 


functions of a coroner and is the certifying officer under the Mental 


; Treatment Ordinance. He has also jurisdiction over Africans in 


divorce proceedings, which in the past year have shown a considerable 
tendency to increase. 


Native Courts 

Native Courts administer native customary law and such native 
laws and rules as are enacted by native assemblies empowered to 
kgislate, which vary in composition and powers, the enactments of 
these assemblies being subject to confirmation either by the Governor 


ot by the Provincial Commissioner. The jurisdiction of Native Courts 


in both civil and criminal cases is subject to the limits set out in the 


Buganda Courts Ordinance and the Native Courts Ordinance. These ~ 


Ordinances passed in 1940 re-enacted and defined more precisely, with 


Certain modifications, the existing constitution, powers and limitations 
of Native Courts. The Buganda Courts Ordinance also introduced 


the new post of Judicial Adviser to the Buganda Government. A 
tumber of Protectorate Ordinances, or parts of them, may be, and 
have been, subject to the jurisdiction of Native Courts. 

Native Courts are set up by warrants, which describe the consti- 


tution of the Court, and its limits of jurisdiction, and lay down the 


Tights of appeal. These Courts vary considerably in constitution, 


but in general fall into three classes: a central court for each 
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administrative area, county chiefs’ courts below these, and the courts 
of the chiefs subordinate to the county chiefs. 

Civil cases to which natives alone are parties come before Native 
Courts, unless the case is one governed by an enactment which has not 
been applied to Native Courts, e.g. The Partnership Ordinance. 


Cases 


The main types of case coming before the High Court in its original |: 
criminal jurisdiction are as follows : ; 


(i) 
ai) 


(iii) 
{iv) 


Treason. 

Cases committed to it by Subordinate Courts, e.g. murder, 
manslaughter and rape or attempt at these crimes (which 
Subordinate Courts are not empowered to try). 

and such cases as the Attorney-General considers should be 
tried by the High Court (see Section 80 Criminal Procedure Code). 
A Subordinate Court also has power to commit any person for - 
trial before the High Court, if in its opinion the offence, though 


triable by itself or some other Subordinate Court is not suitable 
for such trial. When trying criminal cases the High Court sits - 


with two or more assessors. Up to the present the over 


whelming majority of cases committed to the High Court have 


been for homicide, and, outside the Buganda Province, rape. 
The civil cases which come before the High Court are of all 
varieties, including all the types of case heard by the various - 


divisions of the High Court in England, and by the Bankruptcy - 
Court (subject always to the Subordinate Courts’ jurisdiction 
in these matters, below a certain pecuniary limit, or in non 


contentious proceedings). 

The majority of cases are for simple debt or breach of 
contract, action for tort not being very numerous. During the 
past year there has been a further considerable increase in the 
number of civil claims, mostly based on contract, which reflects 


the increasing post-war development in business, trading and . 


building activities. 

Miscellaneous causes include such varying items as confirm . 
ation of Native Courts’ judgments and injunctions to restrat . 
or compel dealings in land registered under the Registration of . 
Titles Ordinance ; applications under the Marriage Ordinance, - 
Adoption of Children Ordinance, Inquests Ordinance, adminis 
tration of estates and company matters. 

In its appellate and revisional jurisdiction the High Coutt . 
hears appeals and applications for revision from the Sub- . 
ordinate Courts both criminal and civil and petitions for . 
tevision from the Native Courts, the latter, however, being . 
rarely entertained unless the appropriate rights of appeal have . 
already been exhausted. Criminal appeals are nowadays I0 - 
practice heard by two Judges unless the Chief Justice otherms . 
directs. Cases may also be stated for the High Court from . 
Subordinate Courts, and these must be heard by not fewer . 
than two Puisne Judges. 
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“Probation 

Probation of offenders is regulated by Section 314 of the Criminal 
‘Procedure Code,’ 1950. 

A Central Probation Committee under the chairmanship of the 
Director of Public Relations and Social Welfare and consisting of 
Government officials and non-Government personnel, as unofficial 
members, was established in July, 1950. The functions of the Com- 
mittee are to co-ordinate and advise on the problems of juvenile 
delinquency, probation, aid to discharged prisoners and kindred 
sroblems. Some degree of success in the working of probation is 
ready apparent. This result is to a great extent due to the work 
lone by the African Probation Officers stationed in different centres 
hroughout the Protectorate who have been and still are very interested 
n the work. 

In addition to the probation system, further measures have been 
enacted by the Protectorate Government for the care and protection 
of children and young persons. These are the Reformatory Schools 
Ordinance enacted in 1930 and subsequently amended but not brought 
into operation until August, 1950, to provide for the establishment of 
a teformatory for juvenile offenders, and the Approved Schools 
Ordinance enacted in January, 1951, for the establishment of approved 
Schools for the care and protection of juvenile offenders. A reform- 
-atory school is already established in the Mubende area, but no 
approved schools are, as yet, in being. 

Other measures now in force to prevent persons convicted for the 
~ first time of not very serious offences from becoming criminal are 
“binding over and convicting and cautioning. 


POLICE 


The establishment of the Uganda Police Force is now 54 gazetted 
” officers, 77 European inspectors, one Asian and one African inspec- 
"tor, 13 Asian and 62 African sub-inspectors, and 2,589 African rank 
and file. This includes 13 officers, 14 inspectors, four African sub- 
~ (nspectors, and 877 rank and file of the Police Service Unit who, 
though recruited to be available for special duties in the maintenance 
“of law and order, are employed interchangeably with the regular 
‘police on general police duties. 

* The proportion of African rank and file with service of ten years or 
More in the Force increased from 17°8 per cent in 1949 to 18°6 per 
"sent in 1950. This increase though slight is a welcome indication that 
aoe of the African rank and file are making a career of the Police 
Force, 

Due to the expansion of the Force recruiting was considerably 
“Increased ; 885 African rank and file were under training or enlisted 
turing the year, as against 405 in 1949. It was found expedient 
during the year to conduct the initial period of the training of all 
Recruits at the Police Service Unit at Bombo. When these pro- 
i" bationers had achieved a sufficiently high standard in drill and musketry 
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they were transferred to the Police Training School at Kampala for the 
completion of their training. 

At the Police Training School 316 African recruits were put through |- 
training courses, passed out and posted for general duty. In addition, |’ 
courses were held for one European inspector, three Asian sub |: 
inspectors and 10 African learner sub-inspectors. The last course |: 
was joined by three Arab Inspectors from Zanzibar. As the result of 
promotional courses held during the year 43 constables were promoted |: 
to the rank of corporal and 20 corporals to the rank of sergeant. 

The Police Band now fully recruited up to strength fulfilled 55 
engagements throughout the Protectorate, and has been as successful 
in popular demand as it has been in promoting ‘esprit de corps’ in the | 
Force. Applications for enlistment in the Band have been far in 
excess of requirements. h 

The main strength of the Police Service Unit was concentrated at 
Bombo. Detachments were posted at Kampala, Jinja, Masaka, Lira, 
Moroto and Mbale. Those posted at Moroto and Mbale were | 
occupied mainly in the prevention and detection of cattle raiding | 
amongst the Karamojong, Suk and Sebei tribes. There were no large 
scale cattle raids during the year, but small thefts of cattle occurred. 
Thirteen raids were reported to have been made by the Karamojong 
and Suk tribes in which 52 head of cattle were stolen from the Sebei. ; 
In all, the number of cattle reported stolen in Sebei and North Bugishu . 
during the year totalled 319 head, of which 127 were recovered as the . 
result of police action. ’ 

The establishment of the Police Signal Section was increased during _ 
the year and is now one chief inspector in charge, three inspectors . 
and 60 African wireless operators. All Police District Headquarter . 
are now equipped with Police wireless stations and the speed and 
security of wireless communications between police stations continue 
to provide a vital link of inestimable value in all branches of adminis 
tration and executive police work. Five new ultra-short wave sels 
were received at the beginning of the year, one was installed at Bombo : 
and the other at Kampala, the remaining three are held in reserve a | 
mobile sets for use in aircraft or in motor vehicles specially equip 
for dealing with civil disturbances. Lae 

In order to encourage the African rank and file to improve their 
standard of literacy, while in the Force, language examinations att , 
held ; successful candidates for these examinations are paid literacy 
allowances. The number of African ranks drawing literacy allowances . 
at the close of the year was 


English allowance ae i , . 35 
Swahili allowance 5 : 3 . 5 459 
Both English and Swahili allowances. é 189 


Bicycle patrols were maintained throughout the year in all districts. 
Escorts were provided on 414 occasions for prisoners and lunatics and 
for the movement of specie and ivory estimated at £6,024,824 in value. 

The number of African ranks exercised in musketry courses during . 
the year was 1,231: of these 178 were classified as marksmen, 236 5 . 
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sst class shots, 360 as second class shots and 231 as third class shots. 
\ Uganda Police team was entered in the 1950 annual East and West 
\frican Shooting Cup Competition, and won fourth place. 
: The number of motor vehicles presented for inspection prior to 
icensing, and the number of applicants tested for driving licences, 
luring the past three years have been : 

1948 1949 1950 
Total number of public service vehicles 


examined. : , ¢ : 295 373 255 
Total number of public service vehicles 
- not passed ‘ 5 ¢ _ 1 - 
(otal number of commercial vehicles 
_ examined A $ ‘ fi 2,610 2,906 3,145 
Cotal number of commercial vehicles 

not passed : 5 : F 47 8 11 
Total number of other motor vehicles 
examined ‘ A Ps : 119 143 186 
Total number of other motor vehicles 

not passed eee F i F 1 1 2 
(otal number of drivers tested . : 1,643 1,713 2,582 
fotal number of drivers not passed . 447 515 935 


There was a slight increase in traffic accidents in 1950 with a corres- 
onding increase in the number of persons killed or injured. Compara- 
Ave figures for the last three years are : 

1948 1949 1950 


Total number of accidents reported. 1,085 2,502 2,510 
Persons killed. A : : t 107 168 194 
Persons injured : 720 1,521 1,637 


A committee was appointed by Government to enquire into the 
vauses of these accidents. The committee published its report in 
Ictober and steps are being taken to implement its recommendations. 
Meanwhile vigorous action was taken against persons committing 
taffic offences. 

Vehicles concerned in accidents during 1950 numbered 3,745: of 
‘hese 1,352 were commercial vehicles, 1,350 were cars, and 711 were 
redal cycles. Six hundred and seventy-two persons were prosecuted 
‘or offences in connection with these accidents : 24 Europeans, 123 
Asians, 520 Africans, and five others. Charges of driving when under 
the influence of drink were made against 32 persons : 131 others were 
sharged with reckless driving, and 420 with careless driving. The 
majority were convicted. 

_The Police continued to carry out fire brigade duties at Kampala, 
linja, Mbale and Entebbe. Thirty-three outbreaks of fire, 25 of them 
‘n Kampala, were dealt with. Property estimated at £2,298 in value 
Was destroyed. 

At the close of the year supervision was being exercised over 136 
Persons who were under Court orders to report to the Police after 
‘Telease from imprisonment. A further 510 persons of suspected bad 
character were also kept under supervision. 
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Four thousand two hundred and fifty persons or firms submitted 
articles of weights and measures equipment for test : of these articles |: 
28,805 were verified and stamped, 3,336 were rejected as unjust, and |- 
5,656 were adjusted and passed. During the year the Weights and 
Measures (Amendment) Ordinance, 1950, was passed by the Legis- |. 
lative Council. It contains many valuable provisions which wil |: 
benefit the trading public. Penalties for offences have been increased 
considerably. Seventy-nine firms or persons were prosecuted under 
the Weights and Measures Ordinance and fines totalling Shs. 6,033)- | 
were imposed. 

. Owing to the expansion of the Immigration and Passport Branch 
sufficient accommodation was not available at Police Headquarters 
and offices were rented in town. The establishment, which was further | 
increased by two junior Immigration Officers during 1950, was one 
Senior Immigration Officer, one Immigration Officer, four Junior 
Immigration Officers, one Female Immigration Officer, and one Asian 
Immigration Officer. 

Under the Immigration Ordinance and Regulations, 5,829 persons 
were admitted to the Protectorate, either permanently, or as visitors 
or travellers in transit : in addition 5,018 re-entry permits were issued 
to residents of the Protectorate. Some 3,888 new passports were 
issued, 1,110 were renewed, and 1,112 were endorsed. The Immigra- 
tion and Passports Branch also issued letters of recommendation to 
foreign subjects having no consul in East Africa, and emergency 
certificates to persons claiming to be British subjects, but unable to 
furnish information sufficient to warrant the issue of passports. 

At the close of the year the Finger Print Bureau contained the 
classified sets of finger prints of 158,808 persons, of which 45,49 
were re-convicted criminals. During the year 7,406 classifications 
were made, identifying 1,953 persons who had criminal records. The 
Photographic Bureau produced 2,376 photographs of criminals, of 
scenes of murder or of serious accidents. 

During 1950 the construction was commenced of three new Kampala . 
urban stations at Katwe, Kololo and Kawempe ; considerable progress 
had been made by the end of the year. The building was started at 
Nsambya of new permanent lines at an estimated cost of £49,000 to 
replace the temporary wooden lines which were erected as a war-time 
measure to house Police Service Unit personnel. Additional per- 
manent lines were also built at Jinja and Masaka to accommodate 
Police Service Unit personnel. New permanent lines were constructed 
at Hoima to replace the temporary wattle and daub huts, while work 
was continued during the year on the erection of the permanent lints . 
at Entebbe. Facilities at the Police Training School were improved 
by the addition of a dormitory block to accommodate 60 men, two 
school rooms, six additional staff quarters, new stores, work rooms 
and latrines, and also extensions to the mess room and armoury. A 
new wing was completed at Police Headquarters to provide office - 
accommodation for the Special Branch. 7 

Ceremonial parades were held on several occasions, the most i 
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yportant being a parade of over 200 Police on 20th January when 
.E. the Governor presented honours and decorations to a large 
-umber of civilians, Government servants and African chiefs. Guards 
* honour were mounted to mark the opening session of H.M. 
ourt of Appeal for Eastern Africa and the High Court of Uganda 
i well as the opening of the Legislative Council. 

The King’s Police Medal for distinguished service was awarded to 
1¢ Commissioner of Police. The Colonial Police Medal for 
leritorious Service was awarded to two Senior Superintendents of 
olice and to an Assistant Superintendent of Police. Nine African 
inks received the Colonial Police and Fire Brigades’ Long Service 
fedal. 

The total number of reports of crime made to the Uganda Police 
iroughout the Protectorate in 1950 as compared with the previous 


ear was : 

1949 1950 
Offences against public order . : 397 61 
Offences against authority 5 , . 316 347 
Offences against public morality. . 355 462 
Offences against the person. . : 3,874 4,976 
Offences against property e 11,432 12,085 
Other offences under the Penal Code ‘ 136 216 








16,510 18,147 








Of the 18,147 reports made in 1950, 1,585 were cases of burglary or 
‘ousebreaking, 7,993 were thefts and 425 were cases of arson. In 
ddition there were 11,378 contraventions of laws other than the 
‘enal Code, 7,951 of these being cases under the Traffic Ordinance and 
tegulations. The Protectorate Police dealt with all reports of crime 
0 township areas. Outside townships Protectorate Police also 
avestigated all reports of murder, manslaughter and allied offences ; 
ape ; dacoity ; burglary, housebreaking and arson in which non- 
lative property was affected ; all other Penal Code offences cognizable 
0 Police, in which a non-native was the complainant or alleged to be 
he accused ; and offences against the Traffic Ordinance, and all laws 
ither than the Penal Code which were cognizable to the Police. Reports 
‘of all other types of crime committed outside the township areas were 
eferred to the Native Authority for action. 


PRISONS 


_ For prisoners committed by Protectorate Courts on remand or to 
€tve sentence the Government maintains a central prison, a remand 
mison in Kampala, a prison farm camp, a prison quarry camp for 
tcidivists, 11 district prisons and a reformatory school. 

_ The Central Prison at Luzira provides accommodation for 963 
“Misoners of all races and categories. Complete separation as between 
tales and females, juveniles and adults and between Africans, Asians 
‘nd Europeans is maintained there and so far as accommodation 
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permits first offenders are segregated from recidivists within the se, }: 
age and racial groups. 

The Prison Farm Camp, 36 miles from Kampala, provides accom: |. 
modation under minimum security conditions for some 400 long-term 
first offender prisoners who are employed in the erection of permanent | 
quarters for themselves and the staff, work on the farmlands and on | 
tree planting and cultivation. Produce, including wood-fuel, to the 
value of £2,706 was harvested from the farm during the year. 

The 11 District Prisons retain short term first offender prisoners, the |. 
non-criminal type of prisoner and remand prisoners only. 

The agricultural development of part of the available land at the 
Prison Quarry Camp at Tororo is beginning to show results but until 
such time as improvements to the security of the existing temporary 
camp buildings can be made, this Prison Camp cannot accommodate | 
the bulk of the recidivist prisoner population whom it was originally 
intended to send there for work on the quarries and on the land. 

Early in 1950 the Warders New Training School was completed and 
on 26th April, 1950, the Governor formally declared the school - 
buildings open. The new school buildings which comprise accon- - 
modation for 72 recruits with dining hall, school-room, gymnasium, | 
canteen stores and offices are built in burnt brick, the entire work, from 
the making and burning of the bricks and the manufacture of the . 
carpentry work required to the erection of the buildings themselves, 
being carried out by prison labour. 

In May, 1950, as soon as building operations were completed at 
the Training School, work was begun on the construction of 
permanent housing for the warder staff at Luzira Central Prison. 
Despite the acute shortage of experienced instructors, by the end of 
the year 28 semi-detached houses had been completed. 

The training in bricklaying, building and carpentry thus given is 
providing many of the prisoners with the means of earning a livelihood 
on release, and no difficulty has been experienced in placing any of 
these men in employment on discharge. 

The number of prisoners committed to the Protectorate Prisons 
during 1950 totalled 4,946 and the daily average population was 2,685 . 
compared with a total of 7,018 committals and a daily average popula- 
tion of 2,815 in 1949. . 

All executions are carried out in the Central Prison at Luzira and, | 
during 1950, 20 persons were executed. . 

The Commissioner of Prisons is responsible for the general adminis- 
tration and control of all Protectorate prisons and is assisted in his 
duties by an Assistant Commissioner. 

The European staff is employed at the Central Prison, Luzira, the 
Prison Farm Camp, the District Prison at Jinja, the Tororo Prison 
Camp and the Reformatory School. The Kampala Remand Prison 
is controlled from the Central Prison, Luzira. The remaining 10 | 
District Prisons are administered by the local European Police Officer, . 
an arrangement which, while convenient, is not entirely satisfactory. 
The subordinate warder staff are African and undergo a course of sik 
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yaths instruction at the Warders’ Training School before being posted 
a prison for full-time duties. 

Early in 1950 a suitable site on the fringe of the Mubende Township 
1s allocated for the establishment of a Reformatory School and a 
tall prison labour camp was established there for clearing and 
saning. By August, 1950, sufficient advance had been made in the 
action of temporary buildings to permit the youths serving sentences 
_Luzira to be transferred to Mubende under the care of a European 
ficer and a small African staff. Plans for permanent school build- 
gs are being prepared and a School Visiting Committee has been 
ypointed. 

At the Central Prison the main industries are carpentry, tailoring 
\d iron work. Matting and basket work and brick-making are also 
tried out. The bulk of the uniforms required for the African staff 
“the various Government departments and Native Administrations, 
e made in the Central Prison and a quantity of furniture and miscel- 
heous articles were made for Government departments. 

Prisoners at District Prisons are normally employed on the Prison 
arm, on fuel cutting and on general anti-malarial work in and around 
¢ Government station. 

The health of the prison population has been generally satisfactory. 
he number of persons who died in prison custody was 27, 26 males 
id one female, of these four males had been committed to prison 
‘ader oe Mentral Treatment Ordinance, and the female was on 
mand, 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


he year 1950 has seen considerable progress in the Uganda Electricity 
oard’s development works. The thermal station in Kampala was 
ompleted and now has an installed capacity of approximately 
500 kw. The thermal station in Jinja has made rapid progress also 
nd at the end of the year four 1,000 kw. sets were in commission. 
‘he Board are able to meet all demands for electricity and in this 
‘spect are probably unique ! 

The contractual working on the Owen Falls Scheme is up to schedule 
1 spite of a number of difficulties encountered towards the end of the 
ear. The principal difficulty arose through the discovery that on the 
Ownstream side of the power house the river bed was unsuitable for 
atrying the coffer dam. To meet these circumstances the Board 
seed, on the advice of their consulting engineers, Sir Alexander Gibb 
Seine to alter the site of the power house by moving it 90 ft. 
-pstream. 

The contractor has increased the size of the African labour camp first 
onstructed by the Board for their use and has also erected a number 
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of prefabricated bungalows for the staff of upwards of 100 Europeans 
now engaged on the site. 

The permanent European housing estate at Jinja is progressing 
tapidly and the recreational centre, which has a swimming pool and 
tennis courts, should be ready for use in the spring of 1951. 

During the year the Board had to increase the electricity tariffs by 
approximately 174 per cent. This increase was almost wholly } 
occasioned by the increased cost of fuel oil due to devaluation, and it 
should be remembered that no tariff revision had taken place since a } 
year or two before the war. } 

The demand for electricity increased considerably during the year, 
when the units sold amounted to 13,848,441 as against 8,821,421 for 
1949. It is expected that the demand for electricity may double itself 
in 1951. ' 

The Uganda Electricity Board relinquished control of the cement 
industry at the end of the year but is represented on the Interim Board 
of the Uganda Cement Industry by three of its members. 


WATERWORKS 


Most of the water supplies in the Protectorate are owned and 
operated by Government. The Geological Survey Department is 
responsible for the supervision of rural supplies, which take the form 
of boreholes and reservoirs. The same department is also concerned 
with the provision of water supplies for some of the smaller townships. 

Drilling is carried out by four percussion machines belonging to the 
Department’s drilling section and by 12 percussion machines operated 
by a contractor. The drilling section machines worked in Kigezi and | 
Mengo Districts throughout the year and the contractor’s machines 
were at work in Karamoja, Lango, Teso,.Mbale, Busoga, Mengo and 
Ankole Districts. A total of 112 successful wells was installed, 
slight increase over the 1949 total. 

Reservoirs are constructed in areas in which large supplies of watet 
are needed for cattle. Dam building by hand labour was carried on 
in Ankole and Teso Districts, 12 being completed, and by tractof- 
drawn earth-moving machinery in Karamoja, four being completed. 
The type of dam best adapted to mechanical construction and to 
the local conditions is still a matter of experiment and much useful 
information was gained by a visit of two of the Department's officers 
to the Sudan where work of this description has been going on for 
some years. The Sudan methods are now known not to be capable 
of direct application to Karamoja. . 

The Public Works Department is in charge of major township 
supplies and works in close co-operation with the Geological Depart- 
ment. The East African Railways and Harbours administration 
operates the water supplies at Tororo, Butiaba and Namasagali. 

Major extensions to water supplies are in hand at Kampala and. 
Jinja. In the former, seven miles of 16 inch bitumen-lined steel pump- . 
ing main is being laid. This was almost completed in 1950. Found- 
ations for a new one million gallon steel reservoir were completed. 
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liminary work at the pumping station in readiness for the install- 
‘n of an augmented pumping and treatment plant to raise the 
‘ion capacity from one to three million gallons daily (m.g.d.) was 
tied out. 
‘or Jinja a complete new scheme with initial capacity of two m.g.d. 

ultimate capacity of four m.g.d. is being carried out. This is 
essitated by the construction of the Owen Falls Dam which will 
se the submergence of the existing pumping station. Fourteen 
28 of reticulation mains were laid in Jinja during 1950 in furtherance 
the new scheme and a large amount of other preliminary works 
‘e completed or put in hand. Major water supply works are also 
ag carried out at Mbale, where the capacity of the station is being 
teased from 170,000 gallons to 500,000 gallons daily. 
‘he new water supply scheme at Masaka was brought into operation 
‘ing the year. The capacity of the station is 120,000 gallons daily. 
yarara new water supply scheme is nearing completion. 
Progress was made on the installation of new water supply projects 

Fort Portal and Kabale. 
?owered borehole supplies at Gulu and Moroto were augmented. 
3orehole installations continued to operate at Bombo, Soroti, Lira, 
wanda, Serere, Bukalasa, Ngetta, Ongino, Sukulu, Ngora, Pigiri, 
pwat and Komo. 
Designs are in hand for water supply installations at the minor 
‘ynships of Hoima and Arua and for major augmentation at Tororo, 
ee it is anticipated the East African Railways and Harbours 
tallation will be taken over by Government. 
Water supply plants at Elgon and Koja continued to operate 
isfactorily. 

SEWERAGE 


The Kampala Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works have been 
nded over to the Municipality. 

An extensive sewerage and sewage disposal scheme for Jinja Town- © 
pis being designed. This will have a capacity of two m.g.d. and 
estimated to cost £247,000. 

Sewerage and drainage of Masaka Township is being carried out. 
e leading townships are equipped with septic tank installations in 
sidential areas. 


Chapter 11: Communications 
ROADS 


% habitable area of the Protectorate is about 75,000 square miles 
d this is served by a comprehensive road system. The Public Works 
‘epartment maintains some 2,512 miles of all weather roads capable 
“carrying vehicles of five tons gross weight. Certain sections of 
&e roads carry vehicles of seven tons gross weight on four wheels 
‘Wd nine tons on six wheels. The Native Governments throughout 
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the Protectorate maintain a further 6,000 route miles of roads, whig: 
contain a proportion which are only motorable during dry weather. {/| 

The average cost per mile of maintaining the Public Works Dep: 
ment routes was £43, with a maximum of £82 per mile for a heag: 
traffic gravel road and a minimum of £42 per mile for a road i 
light traffic. The Native Governments received a total grant & 
£66,600 during 1950 from the Protectorate Government to assist ther: 
in the maintenance of their part of the road system. bs 

Before the war, the gravel roads in Uganda enjoyed an exception. 
reputation throughout East Africa for their high standard. Due 
the post-war increase in motor vehicles using the roads—an incr 
of 80 per cent over 1939 figures—there has been deterioration in 
condition of the gravel surfaces, which readily corrugate during 
weather on the heavy traffic roads. It is realised that these roads W. 
Tequire to be paved with bitumen surfaces. Until this is done it 
necessary to take energetic steps to maintain the large mileage 
gravel road with particular emphasis on the replenishment of gra 
to minimise corrugations. During 1950 the roads carrying q 
heaviest traffic density had to be scarified and graded by teams of a 
patrols to reduce corrugations during the dry season. The contin’ 
use of Vee, Bass and locally made brooms also helped to check co: 
gations. 

During 1950 the programme for new construction and improy” 
ments, included in the Development Plan and started in 1947, 4° 
continued vigorously. The construction of the new Kampala-Jif- 
Road, being undertaken by contract, had progressed by the end of 
year to the extent that 43 miles of earthworks had been complet 
which 30 miles had been surfaced with bitumen. In addition 
Public Works Department undertook work departmentally on 
Jinja-Iganga, Kampala-Masaka, Kampala-Mubende and Kam 
Bombo roads and completed about 50 miles of earthworks, of w 
some 24 miles had been surfaced with bitumen. Progress was 
made on the betterment of sections of existing gravel roads, inclu 
Masaka-Mbarara, Mbarara-Fort Portal, Masindi-Atura and Ga- 
Moroto roads. In order to accelerate the reconstruction and bitu 
surfacing of the Kampala-Masaka road, work was started by con 
on 20 miles at the Masaka end. 

Work was started departmentally on the construction of the Ndg: 
road, some 22 miles in length, from Kijura (Fort Wavertree) to Nd@ , 
Bay at the south-east corner of Lake Albert. The construction off: 
causeway and bridge across the Kazinga Channel, connecting Lal: 
Edward and George, and bridges over the Kafu and Sezibwa rig: 
were also started. 



































RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS 
General 
Goods and passenger traffic carried over the Administration’s >; 
road and marine services attained record levels in 1950. Sepa: 
tevenue figures for Uganda alone are not maintained but total rev 
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‘es and figures of goods traffic and passenger journeys in respect 
e Kenya and Uganda Section in 1950 as compared with 1949 are 
llows : 








1949 1950 
£6,219,421 £6,475,019 
Tons 2,284,485 Tons 2,474,948 
No. 3,466,339 No. 3,673,193 
-he tonnages of inwards and outwards goods traffic to and from 
zions and ports in Uganda for 1950 as compared with the previous 
are as follows : 








Inwards Outwards 
1949 1950 1949 1950 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 


282,470 323,772 ~—«-308,733~=—-300,277 
41,123 46,493 67,682 74,339 


al. e +. 323,993 370,265 376,415 374,616 














“stern Extension of the Railway 
owards the end of the year work started on the engineering survey 
toute for an extension of the Kenya/Uganda main line from Kam- 
4 into western Uganda. This project, which has been under 
sideration from time to time since 1926, came into prominence in 
« latter half of the year when the Frobisher Exploration Company 
-| the Rio-Tinto Mining Group expressed their interest in the develop- 
at of the Kilembe mines. After consultation between the Uganda 
“vernment and the Railway Administration it was decided that an 
neering survey, to be followed as soon as possible by an economic 
Ney, Should be made of alternative routes to the nearest practical 
Mt to serve the Kilembe mines. The first section of any route 
‘twards from Kampala had already been surveyed as far as Mityana, 
It was agreed that the engineering survey should begin from this 
at while the actual construction of the section Kampala-Mityana 
-uld be undertaken as soon as possible. 
sly the end of 1950 excellent progress had been made with the survey 
ch is expected to be finished by April, 1951. 
! Services 
‘he increased tonnage of traffic handled in 1950 imposed a heavy 
4n on the Administration’s rail resources. A measure of relief was 
tded by the delivery of 175 low-sided goods wagons and, in addition, 
new cattle wagons and 39 bogie oil tank wagons were received. 
9 bogie well wagons for dealing with loads which would be too 
‘e if loaded on ordinary wagons were placed in service, and have 
ved a most useful facility, particularly in the transport of material 
he Owen Falls Construction Company, Jinja. No new passenger 
_ ches were received during the year and, indeed, as a result of an 
_ Ment the number of first and second class coaches was reduced. 
“Ween first class and 13 second class coaches are at present on order 
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for the Kenya and Uganda section and it is hoped that delivery of 
second class coaches will start towards the end of 1951. 

Improvements in train services and the elimination of delays 
depot stations succeeded in reducing the number of days per wag 
journey from 6°39 days in 1949 to 6°18 days in 1950. Another 
of improvement in operating efficiency was the increase in net ton mi 
carried per engine hour, which rose from 1,597 in 1949 to 1,795 in 19 

Plans were completed for the introduction of a daily third-cl 
train service between Jinja and Kampala, to be inaugurated on | 
January, 1951. 

The new goods shed at Kampala was opened for traffic in Octobe] : 
1950, and major alterations to the goods yard, locomotive shed and‘ 
marshalling yard are now in progress. At Tororo improvements wer}:~ 
made to the station buildings and plans were prepared for the extensioa}: | 
of the marshalling yard and the building of an umbrella shed at thet: 
goods depot. Approval was given to the provision of additional 
railway facilities at Jinja including the enlargement of the marshalling! ~ 
yard, the transfer of the locomotive shed from its present site near the’: 
pier to the station, and the construction of sidings to serve the new: .- 
industrial godown area. In addition, it is planned to build a new 
station on the other side of the river to serve the Owen Falls dam sitex: 








Marine Services 

The volume of traffic carried by the marine services continued to 
heavy. Excluding Lake Tanganyika, the total revenue from af’ 
sources was £347,807 as compared with £299,603 for the previouj 
year ; the tonnage lifted was 309,908 compared with 286,240. f 

During the year the passenger accommodation on the s.w. Gran * 
which operates on Lake Kioga, was completely modernised ang * 
renovated. New machinery was installed in the marine workshops 
Namasagali and work was started on the reconstruction of the wha 
A new motor jaunch was stationed at Namasagali for emergen 
purposes and a new bulk oil fuel lighter and a general cargo lightel 
were put into service. On Lake Albert, the s.s. Robert Coryndot:! 
underwent extensive boiler repairs and the bottom plating of the Al 
Lugard I was partially renewed. The passenger accommodation 
the Lugard I] was completely redesigned in order to reduce the temper--.; 
ature in the cabins. The Murchison Falls excursion trips by th... 
launch Murchison proved to be as popular as ever, but the excursions 
had to be suspended from April to July owing to the fall in the level of. 
the Victoria Nile. Turning to the Lake Victoria services, the Kagera.. 
River service was resumed during the year and now operates betweea.. 
Busungwe and Kyaka where a new terminal has been established. 
The Sesse island service by the s.t. Sesse was successfully maintained” 
throughout the year. A total of 29,286 third-class passengers wer.. 
carried, in addition to a considerable quantity of goods traffic. : 





a 











Road Services 3 
The Masindi Port-Butiaba road service operated a total vehide «; 
mileage of 313,443 during 1950. The number of first-class passenget 
aK 
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‘talled 953 and third-class passengers 46,966, the latter figure repre- 
nting an increase of 5,197 over 1949. Goods traffic amounted to 
4,198 tons. Two new Albion 30-seater third-class ’buses were put 
to service. The first-class *bus was completely reconditioned. 
eady progress was made with the rebuilding of the Masindi Towa 
orkshops and the equipment for the electrification of the depot was 
‘ceived from the United Kingdom during the year. 


AIR COMMUNICATIONS 


The flying boats continued to use the alighting area at Port Bell 
1til B.O.A.C. withdrew the service in November and introduced the 
dermes” service which is using Entebbe Airport. 

At Entebbe Airport the two bitumen surfaced runways were in 
mtinual use. The scheme for developing this airport at a cost of 
150,000 was started. The scheme includes up-to-date airport build- 
gs, the extension of one runway to 10,000 feet in length and 200 feet 
width, installation of flush runway lighting and all facilities to bring 
is airport to International Civil Aviation Organisation Aerodromes 
id Ground Aids Division Standard Class A.1. Good progress was 
ade during the year. It is contemplated that the entire scheme will 
2 completed by October, 1951. 

The grass surfaced landing grounds at Jinja, Tororo, Soroti, Moroto, 
ira, Gulu, Arua, Masindi and Kasese (near Kilembe copper mines) 
ere maintained during the year. The construction of the new landing 
‘ound at Mbarara was completed. 

An internal air service, known as Uganda Communication Flights 
ad operated by East African Airways Corporation on behalf of 
‘overnment and under Government guarantee using charter aircraft 
Jominie or Rapide) stationed at Entebbe, was inaugurated on Ist 
‘ugust and operated to the end of the year. 

The cost of maintaining all landing grounds in the Protectorate 
uring 1950 amounted to £4,750 approximately. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


The East African Posts and Telegraphs Department is controlled by 
headquarters staff stationed in Nairobi under the Postmaster General, 
‘ho Is an ex-officio member of the Central Legislative Assembly. 
ere is a regional headquarters in Kampala controlling all services 
Tovided in Uganda. 
During the year several improvements were made in the postal 
ies: New departmental post offices were opened at Mengo, 
cyo and Lake Katwe, the two latter having formerly been postal 
Paria: A postal agency was opened at Kyotera. The work of 
Toe Private boxes in every departmental post office in the 
eS €ctorate, begun in 1949, was continued. Additional private 
€s were installed at Kampala, Tororo, Busia, Gulu, Mengo, Arua 
Init abner A second-class airmail service was introduced to the 
Kingdom and later in the year was extended to all destinations: 
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to which airmail services are available. An air parcel service to the 
United Kingdom was also introduced. 

Several improvements and extensions were made in the telegraph 
network. The telegraph service was extended from Kampala to 
Kalisizo and the delivery of telegrams in the outer areas of Kampala 
was motorised. New post office radio stations were opened at Lake 
Katwe and Kilembe. 

The telephone service in the Protectorate expanded during the year} 
by about 26 per cent, but there is still a long waiting list of applicants 
for service. The telephone exchanges at Kampala, Jinja, Fort Portal, 
Iganga, Kamuli, Lugazi, Soroti, Bombo, Busembatia, Mbale and 
Masindi Port were enlarged during the year and Kakira was connected }.. 
to the main telecommunications network. Unit automatic exchanges. 
were installed at Mbuya and Mengo. 

Extensive schemes of cable-laying were begun in Kampala and Jinja. 
The laying of a new cable between Kampala and Entebbe was com- : 
pleted and direct dialling by subscribers between these two towns, ¢.. 
which are 22 miles apart, was introduced. Bukoba, in Tanganyika, }.. 
was connected by trunk line with Uganda by the erection of a new line, ; 
between Masaka and Bukoba ; and Soroti was brought into the, , 
Protectorate telephone system by the erection of a new trunk line from ,-. 
Mbale. The trunk services were improved by the provision of ay. 
three-channel carrier telephone system between Masaka and Kampala, 
and an additional telephone channel between Kampala and Nairobi. 

Plans are under consideration for the provision of a considerable |. 
amount of additional telephone and telegraph carrier equipment with{. 
a view to increasing the facilities available to the users of the tele-{” 
communications services. It is also intended to employ multi-channel” 
very high frequency radio systems and comprehensive surveys of the!" 
main route to Kenya, along which the terminal and relay stations will : 
be sited, have already been made. The external radio-telephonty” 
service was extended during the year via London to Vatican City,{° 
Italy, Spain, Portugal and Mozambique, and a direct radio-telephone re 
service to Aden was introduced. RS 

A new building for the Post Office Stores, Kampala and a new ° 
telephone exchange building at Masaka, were begun. The Regional, 
Headquarters, Kampala, and the Kampala Parcel Post Office moved, 
to new and larger premises. 1 

The business handled in all sections of the Department continued to,~ 
grow. Additional staff was recruited from the United Kingdom for,, 
the supervisory and controlling posts. At the Central Training School,’ 
at Mbagathi, Nairobi, a number of trainees from Uganda were taking -” 
courses in engineering, postal and radio work. ie 

The finances of the East African Posts and Telegraphs Department * 
as a whole were under very detailed examination during the year. 
Towards the end of the year the operating accounts for 1949 were 
published. These showed that, whereas the postal services produced 
a considerable profit, the telegraph and telephone services had each \ 
been operated at a loss. The main charges for the telegraph and «; 
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shone services have remained unchanged for many years and 

1ediate steps were, therefore, taken to increase the charges for the 

nd services as from Ist January, 1951. A complete review of the 
structure of the Department was begun towards the end of the 

; During the year a loan of £2,000,000 was floated on the London 
et. 


hapter 12: Tourism, Game and Miscellaneous 


GENERAL 


3auna Conference, at which Uganda was represented, was held at 
Victoria Falls in September and was attended by delegates of all 
East and Central African territories, the Union of South Africa, 
Sudan, the Belgian Congo and Mozambique. 

‘urther filming expeditions have visited the Protectorate to obtain 
ae pictures. 

Xevenue from the sale of licences was £9,239 10s., an increase of 
169 10s. on the 1949 figure. The gross earnings from the sale of 
ry, rhinoceros horns and hippopotamus teeth were £16,361 ; of this 
1,229 was derived from the sale of ivory as compared with £14,691 
last year. This was due to the high average price of ivory, which 
2 tempted many licence holders and others to commit offences in 
aining it. A number were detected and convicted. 

The report of the National Parks Committee, appointed by the 
vernor to examine the practicability of establishing national parks 
Uganda, has been received and published. Its proposals are now 
ng considered. 

4 branch of the East African Tourist Travel Association was started 
Uganda in July. A new office and information room is now being 
ilt which, it is hoped, will be of assistance to tourists and will help- 
attract them in greater numbers to Uganda. 

The Mountain Club of Uganda has built a hut on Mt. Elgon at 
000 feet at the head of the Sassa River above the forest line, on the: 
in route from Mbale to the summit. On the main approach to 
wenzori (the Mountains of the Moon) a motor road from Bugoye 
the Ruboni River, a distance of six miles, is nearing completion. A 
t house is to be built near the Ruboni River next year. A third hut, 
iminium pre-fabricated, has been erected at Ninibataba (Ruwenzori) 
8,000 feet to complete a chain of three huts, at 8,000 feet, 10,500 feet 
d 13,000 feet up to the snows. 

The Lake Victoria Hotel at Entebbe has now been taken over by the 
lonial Development Corporation. 


GAME 


Tae Game Warden proceeded on leave pending retirement at the 
d of August after nearly 26 years as Game Warden of Uganda. [he 
adquarter staff was thus again reduced to only one officer which was. 
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a great handicap. A Game Ranger was posted to Gulu, in Acholi, in 
June to bring the important game areas of northern Uganda unde 
-closer supervision. 

In the course of control operations 781 elephants were killed, and 
536 were killed by licence holders. Allowing for mortality from 
natural cases and poaching it is estimated that the total elephant 
wastage in 1950 was about 1,400 which was the same as in 1949. 

Buffalo continue to thrive and multiply and in many areas energetic 
action has had to be taken to control their numbers. The special 
anti-rinderpest buffalo control operations along the Sudan border in 
West Nile and West Madi have made far better progress this year due 
to the gaining of experience by the guards and increased knowledge of 
the terrain and movements of the buffalo. By the end of the year 5%, 
buffalo had been killed in this very thick and difficult country a 
compared with 300 for the ten months that the scheme was operating 
last year. Arrangements have been made with the Sudan Game 
Department for a combined campaign against the buffalo in this area 
to make the scheme more effective. 

Mr. J. S. Perry spent three months with Game Guards on elephant. . 
-control operations in the Budingo Forest, in Bunyoro, to obtaid 
further material required to complete his research on the reproductive _ 
-eycle of the African elephant. ; 

The schedules of the Game Ordinance have been amended, drastic: ’ 
ally reducing the numbers of all species of animals permitted to bt: 
hunted, killed or captured by holders of Game Licences. In additioy 
‘cheetah, giraffe, klipspringer and mountain reedbuck have bed.’ 
afforded complete protection. Hippopotamus are now protected if 
additional waters of the Protectorate because of their value to th” 
economic fisheries in promoting the growth of phyto-plankton. The 
reforms were long overdue in view of the reduced numbers of gam’ 
animals at present existing in the Protectorate outside the game reserves” 
‘The area of the Masha Animal Sanctuary in Ankole District has 
increased at the request of the East African Tsetse and Trypanosoni 
asis Research and Reclamation Organisation to assist them in the: : 
‘research work. 3 

Generally there has been a noticeable decrease in poaching as a result 
the closer control which has been possible through increase in staff. 

Reports indicate that the white rhinoceros is now even mot. 
numerous in Uganda than was recently thought and an increas " 
number of giant eland appear to be visiting Uganda from the Sudan. s 

The Murchison Falls and Lake George Game Reserve areas coh. 
tinue to attract visitors as a result of the unrivalled opportunities that 
they offer for the observation of elephant, buffalo and hippopotamal N 
-at close quarters, besides lesser game. ee 

During the early and middle parts of the year buffalo herds infect 
with rinderpest moved into southern Buddu in Masaka District frot 
the northern Bukoba area of Tanganyika and caused an outbreak i 
‘cattle. The disease was present in game until November. A mal 
outbreak which occurred in cattle in Teso was attributed to info 










ea 
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ame which was hunted in Karamoja, where rinderpest broke out 
mong scattered herds of cattle, and the meat brought into Teso. An 
utbreak of anthrax in West Nile in June among humans, cattle and 
dats was attributed to the fact that meat from an infected hippo- 
otamus was eaten by the people. 


UGANDA MUSEUM 


Attendance at the Museum continues to increase. The estimated 
umber of visitors for 1950 is close to 18,000, as compared with less 
ian 15,000 in 1949. About 85 per cent of the visitors are Africans. 
\part from two posters exhibited in Kampala, no advertising has been 
ttempted. The special interests and needs of school children, who 
ow represent about 10 per cent of all visitors to the Museum, were 
iven particular attention during the year. Suitable demonstrations 
vete prepared, and the children were set tasks to stimulate their 
litiative and co-operation. Many European and Asian children 
eceived their first introduction to the history and artistic achieve- 
ients of the Protectorate tribes. Photographs of English life, lent by 
ne British Council, proved specially attractive to African children. 
Storage arrangements and study collections have been reorganised. 
‘he modern steel cases now in use have made the material more 
ceessible, evidence of deterioration can readily be detected, and 
ataloguing is greatly facilitated. Some new exhibits were mounted 
1the Music Room. Partition walls were constructed, enabling space 
2 be set aside for extra staff accommodation and workrooms. Plans 
or the new Museum developed satisfactorily, and it is hoped to begin 
onstruction in 1951. A provisional scheme was drawn up in con- 
jnction with the Uganda Society and the British Council, under which 
aese bodies will use part of the new Museum buildings. Mr. E. May 
f Nairobi was commissioned to design the new Museum. The Music 
‘esearch Scheme financed under the Colonial Development and 
Velfare Act has received a further grant to enable work to continue 
x another two years. About 600 recordings have been made, and 
lany data of social, historical and musical interest have been collected. 
hese are now awaiting study. 


HYDROLOGICAL SURVEY 


The anticipated expansion and development of this new Department 
as to a large extent been accomplished, the total number of European 
fficers now engaged being ten as compared with only three just over 
year ago. Much useful modern equipment has already been obtained 
nd more is on order and expected to arrive within the next few months. 
he Department is now recording discharge and gauge observations 
Nall the most important water courses in the country, there now being 
0 less ‘than 30 discharge stations at which the quantity of water 
owing in the rivers is regularly measured to a high degree of accuracy. 
a Start has been made by the Department to instal scientifically 
: lied drainage systems on three large swamps, which it was feared 
‘ould have soon dried up and been barren had the previous methods 
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continued. Investigations have been initiated with a view to studying 
the possibilities of installing irrigation schemes, and the Department's 
advice has been given on a number of water problems. 


The potential dangers of water pollution resulting from the antici- | 


pated industrial development of certain areas in the country have been 
recognised and a committee has been set up to investigate the matter 


and to make recommendations to Government as to the steps to be taken. | 


VIRUS RESEARCH INSTITUTE, ENTEBBE 
This Institute, formerly known as the Yellow Fever Research 


Institute, was the joint responsibility of the Colonial Office and the | 
International Health Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, being | 


administered by the latter. The Rockefeller Foundation officially 


terminated its connection on 31st December, 1949, and on Ist January, | 


1950, the Institute, renamed to denote the wider scope of its programme, 
became a unit of the Colonial Medical Research Service and has been 
administered by the East Africa High Commission since Ist April, 


1950. Funds for its maintenance are provided under the Colonia | 
Development and Welfare Acts assisted by proportionate contributions . 


from Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 


The scientific staff consists of the Director, one epidemiologist, one . 
pathologist, one medical research worker, two medical entomologists | 


and one zoologist. ts 
The main object of the Institute is to give assistance in the elucidation 


of known or suspected virus and rickettsial diseases of medical import- 


ance in the six territories with which it is associated. The Directors 


of Medical Services of these territories were invited to state. their 
problems and if possible to give them an order of priority. These 


include yellow fever, rickettsial infections, alastrim and smallpox and 


a group of ill defined pyrexias including possibly encephalitic infections. 


A long-term programme has been planned to fit in as far as possible 
with the needs of the territories. 
During 1950 a number of papers have been published by members 


of the staff and others are in preparation. They include several on 


the entomological and epidemiological studies on yellow fever made 
in previous years. 


LAND 


The policy of preserving the use of land outside townships and 
trading centres for the African population was amplified by the 
declaration on land policy made with the approval of the Secretary of 


State for the Colonies on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 
declaration which outlines the policy and general land position in the 
Protectorate is printed below in its full text : 


LAND POLICY OF THE PROTECTORATE GOVERNMENT IN UGANDA 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR wishes all the people of 


Uganda to understand the policy of His Majesty’s Government and 
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e Protectorate Government which has been followed in the past and 
ill be followed in the future, in respect of Crown land outside town- 
ips and trading centres in the provinces other than Buganda. 


FIRSTLY, these rural lands are being held in trust for the use and 
mefit of the African population. 


SECONDLY, although the right under the Laws of the Protectorate 
reserved to the Governor as representing the King to appropriate 
reas which he considers are required for forests, roads, townships or 
wr any other public purposes, yet it has been agreed with the Secretary 
f State that the Governor shall in every such case consult the African 
ocal Government concerned and give full consideration to its wishes. 
{oreover the Governor will not alienate land to non-Africans, except : 
(a) for agricultural or industrial or other undertakings which will 
in the judgment of the Governor-in-Council promote the 
spononne and social welfare of the inhabitants of the territory ; 
an 
(b) for residential purposes when only a small area is involved. 


THIRDLY, it is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government and 

he Protectorate Government, that the Protectorate of Uganda shall 
e developed as a country of non-African farming and settlement. 
' The broad lines of this policy have been observed in the past in 
Jganda, with the result that out of a total area of 80,308 square miles 
2ss than 500 square miles are now in non-African hands ; of this 
atter area only 115 square miles of freehold and 61 square miles of 
easehold represent alienations by the Crown. The remaining 324 
quare miles represent purchases from Africans by non-Africans in 
3uganda after the 1900 Agreement and before the legislation was 
vassed in 1906 prohibiting such transfers without the consent in 
writing of the Governor. These figures speak for themselves. Had 
t not been for the Protectorate Government which took over the 
wnership of all land for which no title could be produced, and passed 
egislation as far back as 1906 prohibiting the transfer of any land 
xcupied by or held by any African to a person not of the Protectorate 
vithout the consent in writing of the Governor, there is little doubt 
hat many Africans would have sold land to non-Africans. This is 
videnced by what happened in Buganda in the early days after the 
listribution of the “mailo” estates. 

The Governor wishes all Africans to realise with what great care for 
he African the administration of land in Uganda has been carried outin 
he past. Within the past few years no land alienation has taken place 
outside townships and trading centres for other than small residential 
ites and undertakings which were for the benefit of Uganda as a whole. 
n addition the African’s security of tenure has been confirmed by the 
town Lands (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949. 
ln accordance with the recent general practice, the Protectorate 
sovernment will consult the African Local Government concerned 
‘fore approving any alienation to non-Africans of rural land outside 
‘ownships and trading centres. Furthermore, the Protectorate 
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Government will not alienate such land against the wishes of th 
African Local Government unless the Protectorate Governmett 
satisfied that such alienation will promote the economic oF 
well-being of the inhabitants of the territory. In each case, morcov 
the Protectorate Government will consider whether the particu! 
undertaking for which the land is required could be sucessful 
conducted by Africans at the time or in the reasonably near future. 
In the past suspicions have arisen in some minds as to the ultimat 
purpose of the Protectorate Government with regard to Crown ta 
in Uganda. It is again stated that all rural Crown lands outs 
townships and trading centres are being held in trust for the 
population. As further evidence of this position, it has been array 
that the ground rents from all leases of such lands outside the Bugau 


Province will in future be paid over by the Protectorate Governmély,,, 


to the African Local Government in whose area the leasehold land 


situate. Subject to the fulfilment of any undertakings already gen 


there will be no further alienation in freehold. 


The Protectorate Government will, while retaining the mineral and. 
forest rights, make an ex gratia payment to the African Local Govt : 


ment concerned of a portion, to be decided by the Governor i 
case according to the circumstances, of royalties accruing from mune 
rights and may at the discretion of the Governor and regard being 
to the circumstances of each case, make such payments also in 65 
of revenue from Crown forest rights. sa dividt 

With a view to ensuring the security of tenure of the indivi 
African under the authority of his African Local Government, 


District Councils of those Governments are being asked to ape I 
bye-laws governing land tenure in accordance with tribal custom, 


bye-laws being subject to the approval of the Governor. b 

The terms of this pronouncement have been approved a 
Secretary of State for the Colonies on behalf of His Majesty's 
ment. 




























PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


GEOGRAPHY 


3 territory comprising the Uganda Protectorate is surrounded by 

_ Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi: 
der Belgian Trusteeship) and the Belgian Congo. The Protectorate 

2nds from about parallel 1° latitude south to the northern limits of 

navigable waters of the Albert Nile at Nimule. The eastern 
andary runs from Mount Zulia on the Sudan border along the 

‘tkana Escarpment to the crater of Mount Elgon (14,178 feet) and 
nce follows the Malawa and the Sio Rivers into the north-eastern 

ters of Lake Victoria. The outstanding features on the western 

‘e are the Nile-Congo watershed, Lake Albert, the River Semliki,. 
: Ruwenzori Range (16,794 feet), and Lake Edward. 

The area of the Protectorate is approximately 93,988 square miles, 
which 13,680 square miles are water. The Protectorate forms part 
the central African tableland, the greater part having an altitude of 
tween 3,500 feet and 4,500 feet above sea level. 

Parts of south-west and west Uganda experience heavy rain from 
ne to time as a consequence of the incursion of westerly winds from 
2Congo. Although these may bring in moisture from the Atlantic 
xan, it seems probable that these winds are part of the south-east 
ide wind deflected from its normal course by abnormalities in the: 
tribution of barometric pressure in areas far to the west and south- 

‘st of Uganda. 

Climatically, Uganda may be divided into four zones which are 
ily distinct, but which merge gradually into each other at the: 
vundaries. These are : 


(i) The Lake Area, a zone extending to approximately 50 miles. 

_. from the shores of Lake Victoria. 

(i) Karamoja. 

(ii) West Uganda, a zone about 80 miles wide on the western 

__ border, extending northwards to latitude 3°N. 

(iv) The remainder of Uganda—conveniently described as the- 
Acholi-Kyoga-Katonga Zone. 
Very briefly, the characteristics of each zone are as follows : 

(i) Lake Area. Rainfall varies from an average of about 50 inches: 
annually at the outer boundary to 90 inches in the Sesse area. 
There is no definite rainy season, but, on average, falls are least 
in January, February, June and July. As in most other areas: 
of Uganda, afternoon showers are responsible for the greater 
part of the total precipitation. On the western and north- 
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ai) 


ii) 
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western shores, however, early morning showers, and thunde 
storms, often of great intensity, are frequent. These appear te 
have their origins on the high ground to the east of the Lake 
between Elgon and the Mau, moving westwards during th 
night with the prevailing wind current. 


Karamoja. The rainy season extends from April to Augus. 
with a marked minimum in June, and marked peaks in Ma 
and July. December and January are the driest months 
Rainfall is relatively light, averaging between 20 inches and 4 


‘inches throughout the area. Quite a large proportion of the 


rainfall in the zone appears to be due to the influence of the 
numerous isolated hills and mountains in the area, the lee sides 
of the hills favouring the formation of masses of cloud during 
the south-east trade period (April to September). Temper. 
atures reach 90° to 95°F. during the dry season, and about 
80°F. during the wet months. Diurnal variation is of the order 
of 25° to 30°F. 

Western Uganda may be divided into two sub-zones, the 
relatively high Ruwenzori and south-west (Ankole-Kigez) 
areas, and the relatively low-lying Lake Albert, Lake George 
and north-east Lake Edward areas. 

The rainfall regime is fairly uniform throughout the zone. 
There is a marked double peak of rainfall, April and October 
being the wet months ; falls average 40 inches to 60 inches in 
the first sub-zone and mainly less than 40 inches in the Lakes 
The lower rainfall of the Lakes is due almost entirely to tk 
screening effect of the high ground, which causes the Lakes to 
be in a “rain shadow” in relation to the prevailing east to weil 
wind drift. 

The diurnal range of temperature is 20° to 25°F., maximum day 
temperature being of the order of 75°F. in the south-west 
increasing to about 95°F. at a situation such as the Kazing 
Channel. 


Acholi-Kyoga-Katonga. This zone, the whole of the remainder, 
and by far the greater part of Uganda, experiences a fairly 
uniform climate. 

The greater part of the zone lies at 3,000 feet to 4,000 feet, and 
is very largely flat. It embraces a large area of swamp. The 
wet season extends from March to November, with peaks in 
March-April and September-October, and an intervening 
minimum during June and July. Rainfall during December, 
January and February is usually extremely small. Average 
falls vary from 40 inches in the south to 50 inches in the north. 
Maximum temperatures throughout the area reach 80° to 85°F. 
the diurnal range being about 25°F. and the annual variation 
relatively small. ; 
Excluded from the above are the extreme climates which 
obtain on the higher levels of Ruwenzori and Elgon. 
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The following extremes of temperature were recorded during 
1949 : 


"Entebbe : 85:2°F. (12th February and 6th March) 
57-0°F. (14th September) 


Kabale : 80°4°F. (4th February) 
41°8°F. (4th June) 
Soroti : 98:0°F. (27th February) 


59°1°F. (13th July) 


Chapter 2: History 


1 1862 Speke and Grant were the first Europeans to reach the capital 
* Mutesa, the ruler of Buganda, not far from the present Kampala, 
id found themselves among an organised and comparatively civilised 
2ople. Samuel Baker discovered Lake Albert in 1864 and under 
ich famous governors as Baker, Gordon and Emin, the Egyptian 
ag flew in the Nile district from 1872 to 1889. 

Stanley visited Uganda in 1875 and told the Christian world of the 
penings for missionary enterprise in Mutesa’s dominions. The first 
nglish Protestant missionaries arrived in 1877, followed in 1879 by 
rench Roman Catholics. Mutesa died in 1884 and was succeeded. 
y his son Mwanga. 

Christianity had meanwhile made headway, but Mwanga proved 
nfavourable to it, and for his father’s tolerance substituted perse- 
ution and even massacre of the missionaries’ adherents. In 1888, his. 
eople turned on him and he fied to the south of Lake Victoria ; but 
ie Arab traders and native Mohammendans gaining the upper hand, 
1¢ missionaries and native Christians were also driven out. In the 
ame year control of the British sphere in East Africa had been assigned 
y Royal Charter to the Imperial British East Africa Company, and 
then the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890 confirmed the inclusion 
1 the British sphere of present-day Kenya and Uganda, Captain (later: 
ord) Lugard was despatched to establish the Company’s influence in 
Jganda. He found Mwanga recently restored with the help of his: 
ugitive Christian subjects, and concluded a treaty with him. 

In 1891 Lugard visited the western limits of the British sphere and 
t the south end of Lake Albert found a remnant of Emin’s Egyptian 
Sudanese) troops. These he enlisted and brought into Buganda. In 
anuary, 1892, soon after his return to Kampala, war broke out 
etween the Protestant and Roman Catholic factions. The latter 
rere defeated, and fled, taking Mwanga with them. Peace was. 
oncluded and Mwanga restored in March, 1892. 

Meanwhile the Company, crippled by the cost of occupation, gave 
otice of its intention to evacuate Uganda, and Sir Gerald Portal was 
‘at out as Imperial Commissioner to make proposals for future: 
overnment. On Ist April, 1893, he assumed on behalf of the British 
Jovernment the obligations and responsibilities of the Company in 
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Buganda and the Union Jack replaced the Company's flag at the fort,’ 
which may still be seen on Old Kampala Hill. The formal establisb- 
ment of a Protectorate, but over Mwanga’s kingdom only, was deferred 
until 18th June, 1894. Meanwhile Bunyoro had been conquered an 
its ruler, Kabarega, driven out. In 1896, the Protectorate was extend 
to most of the other regions which are now included within the prese! 
“Uganda”, and this term was thereafter applied to the whole territoryg- 
Mwanga’s kingdom which is the present Buganda Province being; 
referred to as Buganda. 

In July, 1897, Mwanga fied from his country for the third and 
last time, and in the following August his infant son Daudi Chwa, wag: 
proclaimed Kabaka (or Ruler) of Buganda in his stead. A few mon 
later the very existence of the Protectorate was threatened by a mutiny: 
of the Sudanese troops. They occupied Luba’s fort in Busoga anf 
murdered their commander. The position was not restored unt 
February, 1898. bas 

The heavy and unproductive military expenditure on Uganda {elf 
the Home Government to conclude that the time had come to 
organise the administration, and Sir H. H. Johnston reached Kampal# 
as Special Commissioner at the end of 1899. The affairs of Bugand#t 
were settled by the Uganda Agreement, 1900, and the foundations wer 
laid of the present administrative system. 

His Highness Sir Daudi Chwa, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. died on 22n¢ 
November, 1939, after a reign of 42 years and following an interregn 
-of three years during the minority of his heir, was succeded by his 
Edward William Frederick David Walugembe Mutebi Luwan 
Mutesa (His Highness Mutesa II) on 19th November, 1942. 

The settled conditions which developed in the early years of th 
century and the expansion of the rule of Law and Order througho 
the country encouraged the steady advance of prosperity which 
materially assisted by the introduction of cotton which formed t 
foundation of Uganda’s economic life and the basis of the mate! 
achievements attained during the last 40 years. % 

The wealth of the country has progressively increased with then 
encouragement which has been given to the cultivation of othe; 
economic crops, namely, coffee, sugar cane, oil seeds, tea, t 
maize, sisal and flax. The expansion of the internal stock trade he& 3; 
made its contribution to the wealth of the country, while export of) 
hides and skins has added materially to the value of goods exporte 
from the country. The exploitation of forests provided large quant 
ties of hard timbers required for building purposes besides pon 


























opportunities to Africans for paid employment. The development 
mineral resources, notably the mining of tin, gold and phosphates hi 
produced fluctuating returns which have nevertheless assisted 
-country’s economic advancement. ei 
The economic expansion called for the development of commu a 
tions and transport facilities. The construction of the Nile Bridge ty, 
1931 brought the Railway to Kampala and provided a direct rail Hine, 
between the capital and the coast. Meanwhile a network of aly 
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dreds of miles of all-weather roads had been built to feed the 
lway and Lake routes. 

he increase in revenue and wealth brought about by the develop- 
at of the country’ 8 natural resources and by improved communica- 
4s made it possible to expand social services and gave an impetus 
nternal trade and the import of goods, required as the result of the 
dually improving standard of living. The Medical Department of 
anda was established as a separate entity in 1908, a year which 
tked a change in Government’s attitude towards public health. 
herto medical efforts had been directed almost entirely to the care 
‘the small European staff and of the African troops and other 
vernment employees. Work among the African population as a 
‘dle had been left to the Church Missionary Society Mengo Medical 
ision. The ravages of sleeping sickness in the early years of the 
tury and the menace of venereal disease, however, impressed the 
thorities with a realisation that the care of the health of the African 
wulation was a responsibility which the State could not disclaim. 
assumption of this responsibility has resulted in the establishment 
a system of State-managed hospitals and dispensaries throughout 


country. 

Jo the Mission Societies must also be given full credit for the first 
9s that were taken in Buganda to organise a system of education 
| for the subsequent pioneer work that was done in every other part 
the country. The slender resources of the Mission Societies avail- 
efor education work have been constantly supplemented by Govern- 
at grants, and expenditure on education now comes second only to 
t of the Medical Department. 
During 1944 there was a great awakening of political activity, 
ticularly in Buganda. In January, 1945, the steady march of 
‘gress in the Protectorate was interrupted by strikes and riots, 
aented by political agitators. These disturbances were investigated 
a Commission of Inquiry (Sir Norman Whitley being the Com- 
sioner), whose report was subsequently published. 
“he progress of the territory was again retarded by the outbreak of 
ther civil disturbances in parts of Buganda in April, 1949. One 
ortunate result of these disturbances was the diversion of funds 
ich might have been spent on the social services, in order to finance 
very large expansion of the Police Force, mostly in Buganda, which 
erience of the disturbances showed to be inescapable. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


‘he Protectorate is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
xutive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, the Attorney- 
teral, the Financial Secretary, the Director of Medical Services, the 
‘tector of Agriculture and the Resident, Buganda, as ex-officio 
mbers, and the Secretary for African Affairs and two unofficial 
Xinated members. The laws of the Protectorate are made by the 
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Governor with the advice and consent of the Legislative Cound 
constituted by the Uganda Order in Council, 1920. The Legislatix 
Council consists of the Governor as President, six ex-officio and 
nominated official members and sixteen unofficial members. Of 
unofficial members, four are Asians and four Europeans, while 
Africans represent each of the four Provinces. 

The judicial system of the Protectorate is described in Part 
Chapter 9. 

The apparatus of Government consists of the Central Secretari 
the Provincial Administration and a number of technical departmen 
(Agriculture, Veterinary, Medical, Public Works, etc., etc.). 

The Secretariat, presided over by the Chief Secretary, the head of 
the Protectorate civil service, is the machine by which the Governor, 
without undermining the authority vested in his principal officers and 
without harassing interference in minor administrative or departmental 
details, can exercise a general control over the direction of the condut 
of public affairs. It is through the Secretariat that he sends forth the 
policy and principles by which the Administration is to be guided and 
inspired, and it is through the Secretariat that from all quarters of tk 
Protectorate knowledge reaches him of events of every description, of 
changes in local conditions and of the successes and failures of depart 
ments and individuals. The Secretariat also forms the repository of 
record of rulings by which the administration is to be carried on, and 
is thus in a position to lay promptly before the Governor all inform 
ation bearing in any way upon any subject on which his decision s 
required. 

The Provincial Administration, consisting in the Province of tk 
Provincial Commissioner and in the District of the District Com 
missioner, who works under the Provincial Commissioner’s generd 
supervision and control, are the principal executive officers of Govert- 
ment in their respective areas, and on them rests responsibility for lav 
and order and the general working of the machinery of Government 
in conformity with the policy laid down by the Governor. Without 
interfering in technical detail, they are generally responsible for tht 
efficient conduct in their area of all public affairs, and as a working 
arrangement Provincial and District Teams have been set up unda 
their chairmanship which act as informal consultative bodies withio 
their areas for the shaping of policies and schemes of local application. 
The Teams normally comprise representatives of the more importatl 
technical departments. F 

The technical departments follow the usual colonial plan of divisiot 
by function, e.g., Medical, Agriculture, Veterinary, etc., etc., and consis 
of a headquarter directorate supported by a field organisation, usuall: 
with representatives with provincial and district responsibilities and ¢ 
number of outstations where departmental work is carried on b 
professional field officers. 

When the first European travellers arrived they found among th 
Bantu races, notably the Baganda, developed political organisation: 
above the average in Africa. Central monarchy and governmenta 
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hinery resembling the feudal system had already been established 
ong the leading Bantu tribes, although the patriarchal and clan 
al systems still existed. British Administration has utilised and 
zloped these indigenous institutions, gradually adapting them to 
requirements of modern administration. When the country was 
ified, it devolved upon Sir H.H. Johnston to define by agreements 
nally concluded during 1900 and 1901 the functions of the native 
ernment of Buganda, and of the native rulers of Toro, and Ankole, 
. their relations with the suzerain power. 

‘he Protectorate is divided into four Provinces—Buganda, Eastern, 
stern and Northern. The present administrative division is as 
ows : 


Area (excluding 
District Total open water) in 
Population square miles 
BUGANDA PROVINCE 
Mengo . ° 918,493 10,531 
Masaka . - 319,908 4,101 
Mubende . A 85,226 2,679 
EASTERN PROVINCE 
Busoga , . 514,316 3,709 
Mbale F - 603,839 3,340 
Teso é . 405,189 4,649 
WESTERN PROVINCE 
Bunyoro.. S 109,306 4,847 
Toro . . 259,374 5,143 
Ankole . - 401,938 6,172 
Kigezi 4 . 396,023 1,969 
NORTHERN PROVINCE 
Acholi . 216,133 11,200 
Lango . 266,657 4,650 
Karamoja . 125,620 11,472 
West Nile & Madi 336,498 5,846 


These figures exclude persons in transit and Polish refugees. 

Buganda is on a different footing from the other Provinces since, 
ibject to certain conditions under the 1900 Agreement, His Highness 
* Kabaka exercises in Buganda, through his three Ministers, the 
atikiro (Prime Minister), the Omulamuzi (Chief Justice) and the 
muwanika (Treasurer), direct rule over his people. . . . “to whom he 
all administer justice through the Lukiko or Native Council and 
tough others of his officers in the manner approved by Her Majesty’s 
overnment.”” 

In Buganda all Chiefs are appointed by the Kabaka with the approval 
{the Governor, and the Kabaka and the Lukiko, with the Governor’s 
msent, have the power to make laws binding upon all natives in 
‘Uganda, The constitution of the Lukiko provides for 40 elected 
embers chosen by popular vote, 20 through electoral colleges at 
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parish level and 20 by County Councils from local notables of a total 
of 89 members. 

In the other Provinces, African Local Governments are recognised 
in stages of development varying with the advancement of the tribes. 
There are Native Rulers in the old “‘agreement’’ districts of Ankok 
Toro and also in Bunyoro, where a formal agreement was concinded 
in 1937 with the Mukama. Each of these has his appointed Prim 
Minister and Council. In other Districts, or tribal areas, where there 
is no paramount Chief, the African Local Government consists of the! 
district, county, sub-county, parish and village councils with its Senior 
Executive Officers and other Chiefs exercising executive authority. 

In all areas, including Buganda, there are local village, parish, sub- 
county and county councils, consisting of clan heads, elected members 
and chiefs, as well as nominated persons of standing. These Councils 
provide a forum enabling the local peasantry, through their elected 
representatives who in all cases form a majority of council, to express 
their views on matters of local or tribal interest. In addition they are 
designed to ensure the closest co-operation between chiefs and people, 
to provide the people as a whole with some experience of local govern 
ment on democratic lines, thus permitting the growth of executive 
responsibility and, in the case of the Agreement tribes, to supplement 
the traditional personal relations between ruler and ruled with more 
democratic institutions. 

The composition, constitution and definition of powers in relation 
to the Administration of the Protectorate, of the African Local Govern- 
ments (other than the Buganda Government) and of the councils 
established under them, are regulated by the African Local Govern- 
ments Ordinance of 1949, and Regulations and Proclamations made 
thereunder. Provincial Councils have been established in the three 
provinces outside Buganda, and include members elected by the 
various District Councils in the province, in addition to member 
officially nominated. These councils, unlike African Local Govern- 
ments, have no law-making powers; but if so required by the 
Governor they elect from among the elected or nominated councillors 
nominees for consideration by the Governor for appointment to the 
Protectorate Legislative Council. 

The Buganda Government and each African Local Government 
possesses its own Treasury and Fund. Annual estimates are prepared 
by the Finance Committee of the Lukiko in Buganda, and elsewhere 
by the District Council Standing Committees. In the more backward 
areas these committees still rely to a great extent upon the supervision 
and advice of the District Commissioner. The Buganda Government 
estimates require the approval of the Governor ; the others are nor- 
mally approved by the Provincial Commissioner. These estimates for 
1950 provided for a total revenue to Local Governments of some 
£1,626,461 and an expenditure of £1,465,631. ; 

Recurrent expenditure is incurred inter alia on the salaries of African 
Local Government staff, including tribal police, and the upkeep 
county and sub-county headquarters and subsidiary roads. Grants 
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+ made to Local Education Authorities towards the cost of primary’ 
ucation. The construction of permanent buildings, including: 
ipensaries, constitutes the main capital expenditure in African 
cal Government budgets. 
The principal sources of revenue of Local Governments are African 
«al Government tax and fines and fees from the Native Courts. In 
dition subventions are received from the Protectorate Government 
wards the maintenance of the roads, and to re-imburse the African 
xal Governments (other than the Buganda Government) for 
ditional expenditure which they are now incurring by reason of the 
sent devolution upon them of additional responsibilities. It is 
ped in due course to eliminate these subventions as new sources 
recurrent revenue are made available to the African Local Govern- 
mts. These newly acquired responsibilities include such items as. 
laries of primary school teachers and local African staff in the various. 
partments, agriculture, veterinary, medical and so on. Formerly 
t Protectorate Government paid to each African Local Government 
percentage rebate on poll tax collected in that district. As from the: 
ginning of 1949, this has been discontinued (except in Buganda), but 
e amounts previously paid are now added to the general subventions. 
The Uganda Government accounts and those of the African Local! 
overnments are audited by the Protectorate Auditor. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


While Public Relations and Social Welfare activities are grouped 
gether in one Department under a Director, the Public Relations. 
flicer, a trained journalist, is in charge of the former section. 

Since additional printing facilities were still not available, both the 
tculation and the number of official newspapers remain the same as 
st year ; Mawulire 14,000 copies weekly ; Wamanya, 4,000 copies 
eekly ; Samachar, 1,000 copies weekly ; Lok Awinya, 7,000 copies 
onthly ; Apupeta, 4,000 copies monthly. Arrangements were made,, 
ywever, for the Government Printer to take over the printing of all 
€ official newspapers. The necessary printing machinery was 
dered and it was hoped to effect this changeover some time in the 
w year. 

There has been no alteration in the number of the insert sheet (the: 
‘st two pages of Mawulire) issued to the vernacular press, which 
creased the weekly circulation of that newspaper by some 25,000 
pies. The editors were approached as to their willingness to insert 
‘e complete four-page edition, but this scheme had to be abandoned 
xause of the restriction in the supply of newsprint. 

The “‘Kapere” strip cartoon is still a popular feature, although it has 
ow been running for nearly four years. 

In June, the first mobile news van, equipped with a plastic tape 
ectric recorder was put on the road. Following on the undoubted 
‘cess of this new medium for news and propaganda, a second van 
as equipped to give an extended service. The programme, which: 
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tuns for half an hour, is split into three parts. The first part deals 
with local news. This is followed by a 10 or 15 minutes feature which 
includes, inter alia, interviews of topical interest. The last part of the 
programme gives answers to questions asked by listeners at the van’s 
previous visit. Without question, this is not only the most valuable, 
but the most popular part of the programme, as can be gauged from 
the fact that the Section is answering approximately 100 questions 
each week. 

The first number of the quarterly illustrated magazine Uganda 
Review was issued in June. This magazine is addressed to the English- 
speaking African and includes articles on various topics in simple 
English. Its popularity was quickly established as was shown by the 
fact that the first edition of 3,000 copies was disposed of in the first 
six weeks. 

The printing of 40,000 copies of the Uganda Tourist Handbook was 
completed at the end of April. An immediate free distribution of 
15,000 copies was made from London to all parts of the world. It was 
decided not to make a free distribution in East Africa. Copies were 
put on sale at Shs. 2/-. From August until the end of the year, over 
4,500 copies were sold. The money derived from this source, together 
with the sale of advertising space, amounted to approximately £850. 

Five of the six mobile cinema vans have given a total of 1,205 shows 
to audiences totalling 642,417 people. The sixth van was temporarily 
stationed at the Kilembe mines to serve the large labour force there. 

Owing to the absence of the photographer for the greater part of the 
year on medical leave, plans for the extension of the photographic 
service and visual publicity in general had to be postponed. It was 
possible, however, to make a selection from photographs already in 
stock for a series of representative post-cards and a calendar for 
resale to tourists and members of the general public. if 

Following a visit of a British Broadcasting Corporation engineer, : 
made at the invitation of Government to make technical recommen¢- j 
ations for the possible establishment of a medium wave Broadcasting j 
Station to cover a 10-mile experimental area around Kampala, the}! 
Public Relations Officer visited Northern Rhodesia to study the 
broadcasting arrangements in that Territory: the opportunity was 
taken to study the general information services. é 

The Demonstration Teams continued to concentrate on small areas 

and to supplement theoretical advice with practical assistance to the 
individual at his home. The teams also assisted in the organisation’ 
of Agricultural and Veterinary shows and Health Weeks. The main! h 
emphasis during the year was on agricultural, public health andfi 
veterinary improvements, including better water supplies both for man 
and beast by protecting springs and by the construction of small dams. 
But the teams are there to assist any Department to introduce a0 
popularise any approved scheme. Follew-up work is usually under} 
taken by the local chiefs and by the staffs of the relevant Departs 
stationed in the area served. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


> Weights and Measures Ordinance and the Rules made thereunder 
based on the British system. During the year the Ordinance was. 
ended and the principal changes brought about include the 
owing : 

the Chief Inspector of Weights and Measures and Inspectors of 
ights and Measures are required to be suitably qualified. Subject 
any directions of the Commissioner of Police, the Chief Inspector 
| now be responsible for the administration of the Ordinance. 
aminers may be appointed by the Commissioner of Police, whose 
mal duties will be to carry out inspections and detect offences. 
her clauses which are designed to protect the public from the sale of 
proper weighing instruments make it an offence to sell an unstamped 
ighing instrument intended or designed for use for trade. 

Weights, measures and weighing instruments used for trade are 
juired by law to bear an official stamp. This stamp has to be renewed 
periods of either one or two years. The work of verification and 
imping is done at the Weights and Measures Office, Kampala, and 
temporary offices set up by the Chief Inspector of Weights and 
easures at numerous centres throughout the Protectorate, while on 
ur, with the object of giving even the remotest trader a reasonable- 
portunity to have his apparatus verified. 

The development of trade has greatly increased the work of the staff” 
‘the Weights and Measures Bureau and the appointment of additional’ 
alified staff has been authorised. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 


EWSPAPERS 

(a) European: Uganda Herald. 

(6) Vernacular : Matalisi, Mugobansonga, Uganda Star, Dobozi,. 
Gambuze. 

UGANDA ADMINISTRATION : 

Akika Embuga. 

UBLIC RELATIONS : 

Mawulire, Wamanya, Lok Awinya, Apupeta, Samachar, Uganda Review. 

ISION PERIODICALS : 

Ebifa mu Uganda, Munno, Nyamuhaibona. 

HE UGANDA SOCIETY : 


acioed Journal. The Organ of the Uganda Literary and Scientific: 
jety. 
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7987, 1950. 4s. (4s. 3d.) 

eports of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in 
Eastern and Central Africa, Cmd. 3234, 1929. 6s. (6s. 5d.) 

eport of the Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa. 
H.C. 156, 1931. Vol. I, 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) ; Vol. II, 30s. (30s. 9d.) : 
Vol. IIl., 4s. 6d. (4s. 11d.) 

tatement of the Conclusions of H.M. Government in the United King- 
dom as regards Closer Union in East Africa. Cmd. 3574, 1930. 
4d. (54d.) 

uer-Territorial Organisation in East Africa. Col. No. 191, 1945. 
2d. (33d.) 

uer-Territorial Organisation in East Africa (revised proposals). Col. 
No. 210, 1947. 3d. (44d.) 

‘mual Report on the East Africa High Commission for 1948. Colonial 
No. 245, 1949. 9d. (11d.); for 1949. Colonial No. 263, 1950. 

“Is, 6d. (1s. 8d.); for 1950. Colonial No. 279, 1951. 3s. (3s. 14d.) 
‘port by the Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies on Higher Education in East Africa. Col. No. 142, 1937. 

, 2s. 6d. (2s. 8d.) 

abour Conditions in East Africa. Col. No. 193, 1946. 2s. (2s. 3d.) 
‘eport of the Commission on the Civil Services of Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, and Zanzibar. Col. No. 223, 1948. 4s. (4s. 4d.) 

_\stoms Tariffs of the Colonial Empire. Volume I: East Africa. 
Col. No. 239, 1948. 6s. (6s. 4d.) 

iz (eee ice Mission Report, 1948. Colonial No. 246, 1949. 

. (6s. 3d. 

‘port on the Water Resources of the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Northern Rhodesia, the Nyasaland Protectorate, Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, Kenya, and the Uganda Protectorate. By Professor FRANK 
DEBENHAM. Colonial Research Publication No. 2, 1948. 10s. 6d. 
(10s. 10d.) 

‘port on Tobacco, with particular reference to the prospects of increased 

" production in Central and East Africa. By S.S. Murray. Colonial 
Research Publication No. 4, 1949. 2s. (2s. 2d.) 

tain Storage in East and Central Africa. Report of a Survey. By 

hi Oise Colonial Research Publication No. 5, 1950. 3s. 

8. 2d. 

Yypanosomiasis in Eastern Africa, 1947. By Professor P. A. BUXTON, 
1948. 3s, (3s. 2d.) 
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Report on Soil Erosion and Water Supplies in Uganda. By E. }. 
WAYLAND and N. V. BRASNETT. 1938. 7s. 6d. 

Interim Report of the Agricultural Survey Committee and Report of the 
Teso Informal Committee with Appendices. 1s. 

Annotated List of Grasses of Uganda. 2s. 6d. 

Report of Uganda Cotton Commission. 1938. 4s. 

Report of the Uganda Cotton Commission. 1948. 2s. 

Report of Forestry in Uganda. By Professor R. S. Troup, CLE} 
1922. 5s. 

Forestry Department Handbook. \s. 6d. 
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Report of the Commission of Inquiry appointed by the East Africa High 
Commission to Inquire into the causes of the failure of the K.A.G. and 
other vaccines prepared at Kabete. 1949. 2s. 
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S. 

The Geology of South-West Ankole. By A. D. Comse, with an appendix 
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The Volcanic Area of Bufumbira. Part! : The Geology of the Volcanic 
Area of Bufumbira, South-West Ankole. By A. D. Come and 
W. C. Simmons. — 15s. 

The Petrology of the Volcanic Area of Bufumbira. By Professor 
ARTHUR Homes, D.Sc., A.B.C.S., F.G.S. 21s. 

A History of Uganda Land and Surveys. By H. B. THOMAS, O.BE, 
and A. E. Spencer, M.B.E. 1938. 7s. 6d. 
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Report of the Town Planning and Development of Kampala. By A. E 
Mirams, 2 Vols. 1930. 42s. 
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1948. 6s. 6d. 

Progress in Uganda. 1948. ls. 
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Report of an Inter-Territorial Committee on Ground Services for Civil 
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Amalgamation of the Kenya and Uganda Railway and Harbours and the 
Tanganyika Railways and Port Services. Sessional Paper No. ! of 
1948. Is. ; 

Proposed East African Customs and Excise Department. Sessional 
Paper No. 2 of 1948. 1s. 

Official Import and Export List. 1s. 
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LIST OF MAPS ON SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC AT 
GEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OFFICES, ENTEBBE 


Map sections of alluvial deposits of the Kafu River 
Map of South-west Ankole and Rukiga (Sheet 1) 
Map of South-west Ankole and Rukiga (Sheet 2) 
Map of South-west Ankole and Rukiga (Sheet 3) 


Map of South-west Ankole, East Rukiga, North-east 
Belgian Ruanda and North-west Karagwe (Sheet 4) 


Bufumbira Lava Field and Adjacent Country 
Map of part of the Bunyoro Province 


Geological Map of part of acid Budamna and 
Bugwere 


Geological Map of the Buyobo District, North Bugaha 
Geological Map of the Busane Area, North Bugishu 


Geological Map. oe parts of Samia cous Coen 
and Bukoli, E.P. 


Provisional eae Map of Usanda Colgare 
(Unmounted) : 


Provisional Skee Map of Usands, Coloured 
(Mounted) 


Map showing Mineral Occithenees of ends Gr Cloth) 
Map showing Mineral Occurrences of Uganda (on paper) 
Geological Map of Uganda (Line Map) on Cloth 
Geological Map of Uganda (Line Map) on Paper 

(Prices do not include postage). 
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ST OF MAPS ON SALE TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC AT 
LAND OFFICES, ENTEBBE AND KAMPALA 


(1) LITHOGRAPHED MAPS 





Date Price 
No. Title Scale Shs. cts.. 
Uganda Protectorate Communications 1/3 M. (Approx) 1950 1 00 

A.1005 Uganda Protectorate (Flat) A » TIM. 35 7 50: 

A.1005 Uganda Protectorate (Dissected) uN » 10 00 

South A.36—Lake Victoria 3 Re. 1917 3 00: 

trict Maps : 

A.842  Kigezi (Black and White) : . 1/250,000 1940 3 00 

A902 Lango ( do. ) : % 1950 2 00 

A.950 Masaka a A igs 1945 3 00 

A955 Busoga < : . Z 35, 1950 3 00- 

A.962 Mubende : : ° ‘ a 1945 3 00° 

Part of Mengo é i < 1945 3 00 

4.1007 Mbale - 5 : . 1950 3 00- 

A.1015 Bunyoro » 2 00 

graphical Degree-Sheet Maps : 

North A.36— M Lake Albert . 4 s 1911 3 00 
PS » — N Hoima 5 ‘ S $5 1909-1910 3 00 
» x» — O Masindi Port e, 2 Se 1911 3 00 
a » — P Bululu x se 1941 4 00 
n » —S Fort Portal (No. M. 16) os 1928 6 00 

esi »» ~~ T Mubende < ” 1911 3 00 

Mise » — V Ripon Falls (No. M. 164) 5 1938 5 00 

South =, — B Masaka 5 . “3 1911 3 00 
” » — C Sese (No. M.158) a 1938 5 00 

l-German Boundary Commission Maps : 

() Sheets I, II and II a . © - 1/100,000 1905 3 00: 

‘ship Maps : 

C837 Mbarara and Environs . : + 1/10,000 1945 1 50 
C846 Jinja and Environs i 5 . 4/12,500 te 3 00) 
; (II) SUNPRINTED MAPS * 

Sirict’ Maps : 

A702 Karamoja_. 3 4 H - — 1/500,000: 

A805 West Nile . z 5 : - 1/250,000 
4824 Mengo : 5 i. s a ss 

4951 Ankole ”» 

A956 Teso 5 " a . . » 

A984 Acholi 5 » 4. 1/500,000: 

1049 Toro : : 5 : . 1/250,000. 
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No. Title Scale 
Township Maps : 
B.132 Entebbe Peninsula 3 * - 1/10,000 
BA »  — 8 Sheets . 7 + 1/2,500 
C.471_ Fort Portal — 2 Sheets s i es 
C.604 Jinja — 11 Sheets 2 et E ae 
C.580 Kampala — over 70 Sheets . - 1/1,000 } 
C.709 Masaka Environs i . . 1/10,000 i 
C.618 » —6Sheets . F .  1/2,500 | 
C.833. Mbale Environs . - . - 1/10,000 
C646 4, — 2 Sheets E é + 1/2,500 
C.466 Mbarara — 3 Sheets . é . ee 
C.819 Port Bell . . . . . ” 
Miscellaneous Maps : 
North A.36 — Q Elgon (No.M.54A)  . «~~. _‘1/125,000 
2» » — W Mumias (No. M.231). . ° a 
Ruwenzori Range (No. M.234) i mn a 
Cadastral Survey Plans, as required . . ‘ « — 1/50,000 


NOTES 

(a) Mounted on linen. 

(6) Published by War Office, London. 

(c) Price shown is per sheet. 

*The price of sunprinted maps is Shs. 4/50 per sheet, or Shs. 7/50 per sheet prin * 
on finen. 3 

Plans of other surveyed townships, priced according to printing material, n 
be had on application. 

The plans embodied in the Uganda Handbook (Thomas and Scott—1935) 
obtainable separately at Shs. 7/50 per set of 8 maps. x 

The issue of the above maps is subject to supplies of sensitised materials be. , 
available. dl 
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PART I 


General Review 


DurinG the fifth year of the development period (1947 to 1956) 
continued progress has been made, although it is apparent that, despite 
the considerable balances and healthy financial condition of the Pro- 
tectorate Government at the end of the year, the existing heavy 
recurrent and capital commitments and the growing need for new and 
expanded services over and above those included in the development 
plan will necessitate additional finance, which in the main can only be 
obtained by the increased production of economic crops and the 
development of the natural resources of the Protectorate. Essential 
also is the development of secondary industries to provide an outlet 
for the employment of labour, which with an increasing population 
may be unable to find a place in the agricultural economy of the 
Poe and to give greater economic stability to the country as 
a whole. 

Difficulties in carrying out accepted programmes have arisen owing 
to the international situation and the United Kingdom’s programme of 
re-armament. Progress in the construction of the Owen Falls hydro- 
electric scheme has fallen somewhat behind schedule. There has been 
delay in putting the Tororo Cement Works into production but it is 
confidently expected that the Works will be producing cement by the 
middle of 1952. 

During the latter part of the year it was possible to publish the 
Government’s proposals for the reorganisation of the cotton ginning 
industry, and draft legislation to give effect to these proposals will be 
placed before the Legislative Council early in the new year. The 
proposals provide for the elimination of silent and/or uneconomic 
ginneries, for improvement in the standard of the remaining ginneries, 
and for the progressive participation in the industry of African co- 
operative unions. 

A grain storage plant has been completed at Jinja and should, when 
it is fully in operation, provide the most valuable insurance against 
famine that the Protectorate has yet possessed. 

A proposal has been prepared and will be put before the Legislative 
Council early in 1952 that the Uganda Government guarantee the 
East African Railways & Harbours Administration, against loss in 
respect of the working of an extension of the railway from Kampala to 
the Lake George area, some 225 miles to the west. This proposal is 
closely tied to the decision of Messrs Frobisher Ltd. to commence the 
exploitation of the Kilembe copper deposits to the south-west of the lake, 
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A preliminary survey has also been made in the same area during the 
year of the geological formation of the Ruwenzori range and fulle 
investigation is contemplated during 1952. 

A Department of Commerce was established during the year and, it 


is hoped, will be able to play an increasing part in the economic J. 


development of the Protectorate. Elimination of war-time restrictions 


and economic controls has not proceeded as rapidly as had ben | 


expected, because of the existing international situation and re 


armament programmes. It is the policy of the Protectorate Gover: J]. 


ment that price and distribution controls shall be employed only when 


absolutely necessary. The joint imports control organisation previously J. 


operated by the East African Governments has now been abolished 


and control is exercised independently by each of the territories [, 


concerned, although consultation and co-operation will be maintained. 


The primary needs of the Protectorate are the maintenance of food }: 


production at the highest possible level, the increase in yield per acre 


of both food and economic crops, and a general improvement in agi- : 
cultural methods so that the land which is the heritage of Uganda |: 
does not become a wasting asset. To this end expanding programmes }: 


of agricultural research have been undertaken and the increased co 


operation of African Local Governments is notable. The Department |; 


of Agriculture is still hampered by severe shortages of qualified staf 
so too is the Medical Department. 


The unexpectedly high prices received for cotton and coffee led toa | 
very high yield from export taxes, which, together with increased revel | 


from Customs and Excise, largely accounted for a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure during the year of some £1,840,000 against a 
original estimated surplus of £834,000. Revised estimates of expenditure 
exceeded the approved estimates by almost £1,250,000 despite a 


inability to carry out works valued at £500,000 in the approved building |: 
programme. A large proportion of this excess can be attributed to the : 


introduction of temporary allowances to Government employees t0 
meet the rising cost of living, together with corresponding increasés 


the basic wages of casual labour. Stocks of essential stores were also R 
built up and a payment of £260,000 was made to the Posts & Telegraphs 


Department as an adjustment of the final arrangements under whichi! 


became a self-accounting Department. The estimated financial balan : j 


at the end of the year is £9,616,621. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Right Honourable Jam® }-: 
Griffiths, M.P., visited Uganda for eight days in May. During 4 vet) |< 
full programme he visited the headquarters of Buganda, Eastern at! |: 
Northern Provinces and several districts. Wherever possible he m¢ ]: 


Provincial and District Teams and representatives of the African | 
Governments of the areas concerned. His tour included inspection 
two major development projects, the Tororo Cement Works and t 
Owen Falls Hydro-Electric Scheme, meetings with the unofi 
members of Legislative Council, representatives of the prindl 


Chambers of Commerce, and a press conference. During a visit 0 |* 
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takerere College he formally opened the new Medical School at 
Lulago. 
BUGANDA PROVINCE 


“Buganda has been free from active political unrest during the year, 
ut the energies of many persons have been concentrated on the 
“onomic aspect of political activities. 

The increased prices paid for economic crops have resulted in greater 
“osperity for the peasant producers, and a number of growers’ groups 
e marketed cotton, ginned by contract, direct to the Lint Marketing 
‘oard on a collective basis. Experience has thus been gained in business 
cethods and institutions. 

* Three new Ministers of the Buganda Government were appointed in 
becember, 1950, and the term of office of the Katikiro, the Omulamuzi 
“ad the Omuwanika (the Prime Minister, Chief Justice and Treasurer) 
‘as now been limited to three years. 

The Great Lukiko met five times during the year, three being formal 
-ccasions to greet the Secretary of State, to welcome the Kabaka on his 
turn from Europe after a visit to the Festival of Britain, and to bid 
rewell to Sir John Hathorn Hall. For the first time the Estimates of 
penditure for 1951 were submitted to the Lukiko for debate after 
ing drawn up by the Finance Committee; this represents an im- 
ortant advance towards the democratic control of expenditure from 

ublic funds. 

. Progress has been made in public health, soil conservation, and the 
-mprovement of rural water supplies. This community development 
3 largely inspired by Demonstration Teams led by trained leaders. 

J 


EASTERN PROVINCE 


, The rapid development in Jinja during 1950 has been sustained 
turing 1951. Considerable progress has been achieved in the extension 
of street lighting, sewerage, and similar services. Housing facilities 
‘oth in the African Housing Estate and for non-natives have been 
nsiderably extended. They cannot yet, however, be considered 
‘adequate. Preparatory steps have been taken towards the attainment 
‘by the Township Authority of full municipal status. 

'_ A total of approximately 700 acres has been cleared and planted in 
‘the Busoga mechanised farming scheme which continues to develop. 
The fishing scheme introduced by the Busoga African Local Government 
has been suspended, and the industry placed on a care and maintenance 
‘basis pending detailed investigations by the East African Fisheries 

h Organisation of its economic operation. 
“ After the experimental appointment of a Judicial Adviser had proved 
‘satisfactory, two additional appointments of this nature have been 
“created in Busoga and will relieve chiefs of many of their former 
dicial duties. 

New District Councils were formed in both Bukedi and Bugishu 
Mbale District early in the year and appear to have achieved closer 
derstanding of their responsibilities than earlier Councils. 
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County Agricultural Shows of a high standard were held in al 
districts. 
WESTERN PROVINCE 


The 50th Anniversary of the signing of the Ankole Agreement was 
celebrated at Mbarara on 7th August. The Governor attended the 
celebrations which included Agricultural and Veterinary Shows and 2 
display of handicrafts from the whole district. 

In Kigezi the re-settlement scheme is being extended to the largely 





uninhabited areas on the edge of the Igara Escarpment in Ankok 


District, with the support of the Ankole African Local Government. 
The scheme for the agricultural development of the Kibanda are: 
of Bunyoro mentioned in the 1950 Report has commenced, and 


continues to receive the support of the Bunyoro African Local Govern: J 


ment. Eventually control of the areas under development by local 


Africans, perhaps on a co-operative basis, is visualised. The Ugand f 


Fish Marketing Corporation has during the year constructed a modem 

tefrigeration and cold storage unit to deal with fish from Lake George. 

which are distributed widely within the Protectorate. 
NORTHERN PROVINCE 


Politically the most important development during the year has beet 
the introduction of new constitutions into both the Acholi and Lange 


African Local Governments. In each case the post of Chairman of th |: 
District Council has been upgraded to that of Principal Executiv }: 


Ojcer, the holder being elected for a period of two years from amont 





the County Chiefs. Simultaneously, the post of President of the Centrd [- 
Native Court was created and similarly filled. This development i]! 
appreciated by the people as a real recognition by the Protectoratt 


Government that both the Acholi and the Lango are now able to talt Je: 


a more active part in the administration of their own areas. 


In all districts there is evidence of a growing sense of responsibility |: 


in the District Councils and a general realisation of their value. Schems 


for community development are in operation and a full use is being mac Hi 
of both County Shows and local demonstrations as methods to stimulatt R 


interest in social and agricultural betterment. : 

A Leper Settlement, which will be operated in conjunction wit 
the African Inland Mission, has been opened at Kuluva by the Wet 
Nile African Local Government. 


Both the people and the African Local Government of the outlyist : 


District of Karamoja have been much benefitted by the scheme s 


about three years ago for the purchase of cattle, sheep and pore E 


ultimate sale in the urban areas in the south of Uganda. There 
during the year, been a welcome reduction in the number of cattle 


thefts reported, and the Karamojong have, on the whole, been tt}. 


markably co-operative for so primitive a people in bringing their ca 
for inoculation by the Veterinary Department against rinderpest. 


Weather conditions during the year have been generally favourabk |. 


and the internal food position is satisfactory. Economic crops gave 
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iwlds. In some cases the life and work of communities were adversely 
‘ected by a rainfall generally above average; in many areas the highest 
tals ever were recorded; Entebbe, where records have been kept 
,1ce 1896, was particularly noteworthy with 90.65 inches. 
“The cotton crop marketed in the early months of the year totalled 
73000 bales compared with 340,000 bales during 1950. There was a 
~arked improvement in the quality of Uganda cotton during the season 
e partly to the increased purity of the seed issued for planting, the in- 
sification of the system of ginnery inspection, and the successful 
yeration of a quality incentive scheme. The crop was sold on the basis 
physical standards as opposed to former sale on description, and 
scessitated the setting up of an appraisal section of the Lint Marketing 
ard, responsible for the physical classification into standard grades 
all lint cotton before export. 
Prospects for the 1951-52 crop are reasonably favourable. Changes 
the industry visualised in the Government’s proposals for its re- 
"ganisation will not, if approved, become effective until the 1952-53 
Tason. 
' One hundred and twenty six thousand tons of cotton seed were pro- 
uced, of which 72,000 tons were issued to local crushers for the produc- 
on of edible oil required for consumption within East Africa. This 
uantity is considerably greater than that supplied in the previous season 
( id reflects the extension of the oil milling industry which is taking 
‘ace. Some 29,000 tons of cotton seed cake were produced, of which 
500 tons were supplied to the Kenya Stockfeed Control, and 16,500 
ns exported to the United Kingdom. 
The coffee crop was satisfactory, and since 1948 the total acreage 
der Robusta coffee has risen from 166,000 acres to 184,000 acres, 
“nd the acreage under Arabica in Bugishu has increased from 1,400 
“cres to 11,000 acres. Production of Robusta totalled 33,000 tons, and 
“Jugishu Arabica production approached 4,000 tons. 
Production of tobacco and maize has been somewhat disappointing. 
‘*he Bunyoro fire-cured tobacco crop amounted to 1,300,000 ib., while 
‘he marketable surplus of maize was barely sufficient for the Pro- 
‘ectorate’s internal requirements. 
. The most important aspects of agricultural research are the chemical 
‘Yeatment of cotton seed before planting against primary infection by 
lackarm disease, and the application of insecticides to control out- 
Jteaks of the capsid bug (lygus) in the crop. The former has now passed 
‘he experimental stage and, in the latter field, experimental dustings and 
“prayings with a number of the newer insecticides have given promising 
“esults. Soilconservation work in its broadest senseand the introduction 
of improved farming methods continue to be among the main pre- 
ecupations of the field staff of the Department of Agriculture. 
Adequate veterinary services have prevented any major epidemics 
troughout the year and the marketing and movement of livestock 
‘lave continued without serious interruption. Supplies of slaughter 
stock tend to be inadequate in the densely populated consumer areas 
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of Buganda and Busoga during the early months of each year. Th 

shortage arises largely because in Karamoja, which is one of the principi 
slaughter stock producing areas, herds are at this time of the ya 
grazing in the comparatively inaccessible dry-season grazing grouni 
and tend to be in poor condition, while in Teso, the second mat 
producing area, stock owners are, as a rule, well supplied with cat] -: 
from their cotton crops during this season and are loth to part will} « 
livestock at economic prices. 2 

The livestock experimental station at Entebbe is now almost complet]. 
and with adequate specialised staff can fully investigate ways of in 
proving indigenous stock. 

It is gratifying to note that in the five years since the Tsetse Contrd 
Department was first established as an emergency measure to meiJ-, 
the critical danger of advancing tsetse fly in many parts of the Pro}; 
tectorate, not only has the advance been arrested, but considerabk]; 
areas have been reclaimed and large tracts of country, particularly it} | 
Karamoja, Kigezi and Mengo, have been opened to resettlement ai]: 
as grazing lands. This reclamation in itself presents a secondas}: 
problem in the maintenance of cleared areas by the introduction ¢ 
settled populations. In Kigezi, the increasing population is a guarante}:; 
against further incursion and it is hoped that livestock may be move 
into the resettlement areas in the near future. ; 

The activities of the Game Department have been concentratti]:: 
increasingly on the preservation of game, the numbers of which hae} 
fallen considerably within recent years. While measures of gm} j; 
control are, on occasion, necessary, every attempt is being made tf 
reduce unnecessary slaughter of wild animals and to reduce poachia 
Although no Fisheries Officer qualified in fish farming is yet availabe 
to the department, experiments have been made in stocking dap J 
with various combinations of fish. : 

Steady progress has been made in the reservation of adequate fors J. 
estates and a number of districts are now regarded as having a minimut 
area of forest reserve. It is at this stage that the devolution of manag 
ment of forest areas on rural lands to African Local Governments a 
be approved. Schemes for the dedication of indigenous privately 0 
forests in Buganda have been drawn up on the principle that the la 
be leased to the Buganda Government for a limited period eae 
which the regeneration of the forest is effected by large plantings ™)... 
capital outlay for which is recovered by the sale of trees from the a 
Seventy-five per cent. of any profits are handed over to the ome : 
the forest and the balance paid on his undertaking to continue"). 
manage the plantation satisfactorily. rae 

Mechanisation of the wolfram mining industry will, it is hop 
increase output considerably in the near future; present Liste 
attractive. Production of gold and tin declined, but important cet 2 
ments give rise to the belief that the tin industry will not lose ils P}., 
minence in Uganda. , 

The Department of Geological Survey, which is responsible 
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ovision of rural water supplies, completed 92 boreholes, 23 reservoirs 
* hand labour and three tank-dams by tractor-drawn earth moving 
uipment. Geological mapping was undertaken in Ankole, Mengo 
id Toro Districts throughout the year. Geophysical surveys of 
sentially economic character were made at the Owen Falls dam site 
id over mineral occurences at Kilembe and in north-west Ankole. 
he Department’s search for the raw materials for the cement industry 

Sukulu, Mbale District, came to an end with the setting up of the 
ganda Cement Board. Attention was diverted to an investigation of 
.¢ soil deposit around the perimeter of Sukulu hill, in which magnetic 
on ore, rock phosphate, vermiculite and certain rare niobium and 
tconium minerals are present in economic quantities. Drilling in the 
ake Albert oil prospecting area continued for geological information 
nly and is to be stopped. Liaison with the mining community of south- 
‘est Uganda was improved by the appointment of a mining geologist 
) a branch office in Mbarara. 

The Hydrological Survey Department is now well staffed, housed 
nd equipped. The importance of the systematic and continued 
ollection of hydrological data in connection with the “‘ Nile Control” 
cheme, the Owen Falls Hydro-Electric scheme and investigations 
f swamp reclamation is appreciated. 
Good progress has been made on the Owen Falls hydro-electric 
cheme; the new thermal power station at Mbale has been completed 
nd the one at Jinja is almost complete. High voltage transmission 
ines in Uganda now total some 350 miles. 

The Department of Commerce has been hampered during its first 
‘ear of operation by staff difficulties, but with the arrival of newly 
ecruited staff it is hoped it will be able to play an increasing part in 
he economic development of the Protectorate. 

No appreciable changes have taken place in the extent of price 
‘ontrol during the year and every endeavour has been made to relax 
control of the distribution of certain essential commodities. During 
February, in view of an increased allocation available to Uganda, 
sugar was freed from distribution control, but the difficulties revealed 
yy this experiment made it necessary to re-impose the control during 
September. As an encouragement to competition between maize millers 
‘fn Buganda Province, maize meal has been freed from both price and 
distribution control as an experimental measure. It is hoped that if the 
tecent improvement in supplies of cement is maintained it will be 
Possible to remove this commodity from distribution control. The 
extension of the open general licensing system to most commodities 
Originating in countries which are members of the O.E.E.C. during 
November very considerably extended free trade. The open general 
licensing system has been extended to all countries in the world in 
Tespect of certain scarce commodities. 

_ The value of imports increased considerably during the year, mainly 
In textiles, clothing, road vehicles and bicycles. The value of exports 
also rose considerably, mainly through the increased value of raw cotton 
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exported. Customs revenue in 1951 amounted to £2,883,629 compart 
with £2,073,798 in 1950. Excise revenue increased to £970,949 compare 
with £635,053 in 1950. 


Again the Railway served Uganda with the heaviest traffic in histon,] . 


Tepresenting an increase of not less than 100 per cent. over the highest} ‘ 
pre-war year of 1938. New rolling stock was obtained, and the numbe |“ 


of passenger journeys rose. 


The length and width of No. 2 runway at Entebbe Airport have bea] ° 
extended with the intention that the Airport be made suitable for class: : 





African farmers or open to potential labourers in the renting of land and 
cultivation of economic crops on their own behalf. There has been somt 
reduction in the flow of immigrant labour from the south-west 0 
Uganda, although facilities have been provided at transit labour camp 
for their accommodation on the established routes. The general levd 
of wages, particularly in urban areas, has risen by about 20 per cil 
Expansion in all grades of education for all races has been we 
sustained and there are now approximately 5,900 trained Africas 
teachers in Government or grant-aided schools and 2,181. studes! 
teachers in training. Plans are now maturing for the developmet! 
of technical education for which a great demand exists, and a step 0! 
some significance is the establishment by the Kigezi African Locd 
Government of a Junior Secondary Technical School to train buildes 
and carpenters. Five similar schools have been established under th 
auspices of the Education Department and it is the intention to expat! 
technical education considerably over the next few years. 








Legislation was enacted during the year for the establishment ay 


approved schools for juveniles in need of protection and for the 
corrective education of juvenile delinquents; one school was establishe! 
to which 30 boys have so far been transferred from the reform schot! 
The incidence of the main communicable diseases has remained al! 
low level throughout the year. Standards of hygiene are still far fos 
satisfactory in many parts of the Protectorate, however, and emphass 
is being placed on preventive as well as curative measures in the con 
of disease. It is encouraging to note that more active interest in the* 
measures is being shown by African Local Governments, whic 
several districts have passed bye-laws for their enforcement. 
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. The co-operative movement expanded considerably during the year 
‘id some 135 new societies were registered under the Co-operative 

aw, making a total of 406, with a membership approaching 35,000. 
, The majority of societies are primary marketing agricultural societies 
‘f African membership. The main crops dealt with are cotton, coffee, 
‘aize and groundnuts. The principal society, the Uganda Growers’ Co- 
‘perative Union Ltd., operated ginneries at Kawempe and Ngogwe 
Accessfully, and member societies ‘received a bonus of Shs. 1/60 per 
0 lb. of seed cotton delivered to the ginneries. Extension of the 
‘operative movement in Mbale and Masaka districts has continued 
‘ad Busoga and Bunyoro districts participated on a considerable scale 
or the first time. 

' An East African School of Co-operation has been established in 
{airobi and it is hoped that the training of African co-operative staff 
‘ay commence early next year. 

The Police Force was increased during the year in accordance with 
‘ye programme of expansion reported in 1950, African, Asian and 
‘uropean establishments were increased by 3 per cent., 38 per cent. 
nd 49 per cent. respectively and three new urban Police Stations in 
‘1e Kampala area were established. The total number of traffic accidents 
‘sported increased by some 6 per cent. and offences against the Penal 
‘ode by about 9 per cent. Of the latter, burglary, housebreaking and 
ieft accounted for over 50 per cent. of all cases. 

There is no doubt that the probation system is bearing fruit, and of 
00 cases placed on probation during the year 80 proved completely 
-uccessful. 

: Although satisfactory progress has been maintained in those parts of 
he Territory’s development programme for which the Department of 

‘ublic Works is responsible, it is estimated that the building capacity 
“oth of the department and of private contractors of repute throughout 
he Protectorate has reached its maximum. Departmental staff was 
osufficient to meet in full the demand for drawings and quantity 
urveying and it is proposed to make greater use in future of private 
Ichitects and quantity surveyors. 

: Urban water supplies to Kampala and Jinja although not yet 

‘omplete, are proceeding satisfactorily and in several minor townships 
hroughout the Protectorate water supplies were installed or augmented. 

The housing position for Asian and European staff has deteriorated, 
ind is acute in Entebbe, Jinja and Kampala, while even small up- 
‘Ountry stations are suffering from shortage. Despite difficulty 
“Xperienced in obtaining supplies of imported materials, particularly 
“ement, 140 units of accommodation were completed during the year 
and a further 206 units were under construction at its end. Good pro- 
yess was made with major African housing estates in Jinja and 
Sampala, where a total of 205 and 464 units in the Higher and Lower 
‘come Groups estates respectively have been completed or are being 
“onstructed under contract. 

The programme of road development and. reconstruction was 
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continued vigorously throughout the year, though progress wf. 
hampered by the very heavy rainfall experienced in October, Novente 
and December. The Kampala-Jinja road was completed, and a totadf : 
some 43 miles of earthworks and 26 miles of bitumen surfacing wer} ° 
completed on major roads. Satisfactory progress was made on cor] . 
struction of the causeway and bridge across the Kazinga Cha] ~ 
connecting Lakes George and Edward. : 

Steady progress continues in the expansion of services offered by tk] - 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs and besides improved surf 
communications, use has been made of the Uganda Communication] « 
Flight for carrying mails to some of the more remote parts of tt 
Protectorate, and an airmail service has been introduced betwen 
Uganda and some of the Tanganyika lake ports. 

A high speed radio-telegraph circuit has been established betwet 
Kampala and Nairobi to act as a stand-by in case of land line failur 
and to relieve heavy pressure. 

During the year the Department of Public Relations and Social Welfat! 
was split into two specialised sections: Public Relations and Soci 
Welfare; a full account of their activities will be found in Part, 
Chapter 7 and Part III, Chapter 3. Arrangements were made for ti 
printing of Government vernacular newspapers by the Governmet 
Press instead of by private contract as had earlier been the practic. 
Delays in publication have thus been greatly reduced and considerate 
improvement in quality achieved. 

A new office and information room of the Uganda Branch of tht 
East African Tourist Travel Association was opened in Kamp 
during March, and over 3,400 visitors called during the year. Te 
office also supplies information in answer to written enquifis. 
Legislation designed to establish national parks will shortly be cot 
sidered. 

Attendance at the Uganda Museum continued to increase and som 
19,000 people visited the Museum compared with 18,000 during 19% 
The exhibits are at present housed in premises at Makerere Colles. 
but plans for the erection of a new museum building had received t 
approval of the Board of Trustees by the end of the year. Construct 
of a curator’s house has commenced. 

Rewiring of the electricity supply and the installation of 0 
machinery in the Government Press during the year has in 
efficiency, but difficulty has been encountered in the recruitment 
specialised staff of suitable quality to fill vacancies which exist f« 
compositors, machine operators, etc. 

Although this report is primarily one on the activities of Governm¢t, 
it would be incomplete without mention of the moral and religo® 
development of the people. Reference is made elsewhere in these pag 
to the part played by the Protestant and Catholic Missions and by th 
Muslim authorities in the education of the people of the Protector 
These bodies have also continued their all-important work i th 
religious field and a very high proportion of the inhabitants of 
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‘ritory profess one or other forms of these religions and practise 
em actively, as is shown in particular by the large attendances at 
urches and mosques. 

The chapters which follow in Parts II and III explain in greater detail 
e activities of the various departments of the Protectorate Government. 
amediately following this chapter is a table which shows the Colonial 
evelopment and Welfare schemes begun or in progress during the year, 
eir number and titles, and the amount spent on each scheme from 
.D. & W. funds and from local resources up to the end of 1951. 
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J PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


|HE census held on 25th February, 1948, showed a total population 
if 4,958,520: 


Africans : “ : - 4,917,555 
Indians . : . ‘ ‘i i 33,767 
Goans . ‘ Z é ; Z 1,448 
Arabs . A A k z 1,475 
Europeans .. . 4 4 : 3,448 
Others . é , : 5 ‘i 827 


4,958,520 





| It was estimated that by the end of 1949, the total population of 
Jganda was 5.1 million and a rough estimate for 1950: brought a total 
£5.15 million. By the end of 1951, it was believed that the population 
vas slightly more than 5.2 million but owing to the absence of com- 
tehensive births and deaths statistics, a satisfactory estimate is difficult 
0 obtain. Research was carried out during the year on the fertility 
‘attern of African women, the material being obtained from the results 
f the 1948 census. While it did not appear that in Uganda there was 
. uniform high birth rate, a fairly high rate was noticed in all provinces 
‘ther than Buganda. Unfortunately, there was no satisfactory in- 
ormation on the death rate of the population from the census: this 
nakes annual estimation difficult. 

The effect of migration on the small non-African population is 
sobably more important than that of natural increase, and therefore 
stimates of non-native population for years following the census are 
iable to error because no emigration records are maintained. 

From the results of the census, the non-African population, consisting 
nainly of the Indian community, would appear to be increasing at a 
airly rapid rate from natural causes, this being due to a high birth rate 
ind a low death rate. 

At the time of the census, the sex ratio of the African population 
vas equal although in other territories more females than males were 
ound. In the adult age groups, it was only in Buganda that there were 
nore males than females, this partly being due to the immigration of 
inskilled labourers from other parts of the Protectorate and the 
Belgian Congo into this province. 

The age grouping of the African population was studied in more detail 
17 
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during the year and compared with estimates of the other territoris. 
This table shows that a high proportion of the African population 
41 per cent. were to be found in the child age groups, i.e., 0-15 years. 


From a society not greatly interested in numbers, it is extremely difficul } : 


to obtain statistics of ages even with the use of historical events bu 
these groupings obtained from the census can be taken as approximately 
correct. These figures compare favourably with the studies made for 
the other East African territories. 


Age Group: In Years. 











Under 1 1-5 -15 16-45 | Over § 
Year Years | Years Years | Years 
Percentage of total 
population... 3 | 14 | 25 41 | i 


It is thought that the percentage for the group 16-45 years is possibly 
an overestimate, some of the numbers enumerated in this age grou 
being over 45 years of age. 

The tribal analysis was completed during 1950 and a report entitle! 
“ Geographical and Tribal Studies, Uganda Protectorate ” was issued. 
This gives a detailed picture of the distribution of the population by 
area and tribe. The main tribal figures for the Protectorate are 4 
follows :— 

East African Population Census, 1948. 
Main Tribes of Uganda. 





























Percentage 
Tribe Male Female Total of Grand 
Total 
aaa 
411,284 424,807 836,091 110 
224,692 237,972 462,664 94 
208,768 217,840 426,608 87 
186,416 201,113 387,529 19 
166,711 122,340 289,051 59 
127,779 143,959 271,738 55 
131,443 133,853 265,296 54 
119,894 123,848 243,742 5.0 
103,237 105,924 209,161 42 
89,847 93,264 183,111 3.7 
87,977 92,633 180,610 37 
78,708 83,951 162,659 33 
Karamojong $2,196 56,086 108,282 22 
Other tribes... 469,451 421,562 891,013 18.1 
exe 
Torac_... | 2,458,403 | 2,459,152 | 4,917,555 | 100_ 


The African sample census results became available during ai 
and tables were prepared on religion and fertility. The estima! 


distribution of the African population by religion is as follows— fi, 


Christian 40 per cent., Mohammedan 5 per cent., Pagan 55 pet cetl 
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cor the territory as a whole, the distribution between Anglicans and 
oman Catholics was equal. Studies of fertility have been made and 
x eports will be published. The size of completed family in Uganda does 
not appear to be abnormally high and in Buganda and particularly in 
Aengo, the size of a family seems to be rather small and not indicative 
of a high fertility. All that can be said is that these studies indicate that 
he rate of natural increase of the African population is probably in 
he region of 1 per cent. per annum (possibly less in some areas) in 
uganda and the Eastern provinces and over 1} per cent. in the 
forthern and Western Provinces. The birth rate in Buganda Province, 
\d particularly in Mengo district, appears to be rather low. Accurate 
strict estimates of population growth between censuses cannot be 
ide without more information, and much more demographic research 
rk. 





Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 


OCCUPATIONS 


NDA is primarily a country of peasant producers where the vast 
‘ity of African families meet their needs and fulfil their few financial 
tions by the cultivation of economic crops. The small minority 
ind it necessary to seek paid employment usually make the 
y to the lake-side areas of Buganda and to the neighbouring 
3 District of the Eastern Province. These areas contain most of 
ntry’s industrial undertakings and also a high proportion of the 
tive plantations of tea, coffee, rubber and sugar. The two big 
states employ some 15,000 men between them. 

, from the lakeside areas there are a sisal estate, Uganda’s 
;awmilling concern and a number of rubber and coffee plant- 
1 Bunyoro District, tea plantations, copper mining activities, 
nd salt industries in Toro District and tin and wolfram mines 
west Uganda. There is also the purely seasonal cotton ginning 
which is spread throughout the greater part of the country and 
the early months of every year requires a labour force of about 
inally there are perhaps 50,000 African farmers in the Buganda 
mostly small holders, many of whom employ a few immigrant 
when they are to be found. 

eral demand for labour greatly exceeds the numbers of the 
lation offering themselves for work and the gap thus created 
mand and supply is at least partly filled by immigrants from 
-undi, ‘Northern Tanganyika and, to a lesser extent by 
-om the West Nile District and adjoining areas of the 
1g0 and the Sudan. Though not plentiful, labour is adequate 
=r towns and development projects have not so far been 
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hindered by shortage of unskilled workers. On the other hand some 
agricultural employers, particularly the larger concerns, the mine in 
Ankole and Kigezi and some African Local Governments have been 
unable to obtain their requirements. That the number of Africans in 
employment is increasing is evident from a census of African employees 
taken on 30th March, 1951, which showed a total of 192,966 adult males 
in employment compared with 158,631 exactly two years before. The 
difference is accounted for partly by a higher level of employment and 
partly by wider census coverage. It is certainly safe to say that in the 
two year period the numbers in employment have gone up by 20,000. 

The increasing tempo of development throughout the country has 
resulted in an acute shortage of artisans. This has been partially over- 
come by the introduction of European and Asian craftsmen who hav |. 
teceived permission to take up temporary employment in the country. |: 
To meet the long-term needs of the Protectorate a scheme has been pre- |. 
pared for the training of artisans by means of a three-year period ina |: 
junior secondary technical school followed by two years industrial }- 
training under an apprenticeship agreement. Five of the proposed 
Government Junior Secondary Training Schools each with a capacity 
of about 200 pupils have now been set up. 


WAGES 


The level of wages of urban labour rose by approximately 20 per cent. 
during the year following a similar increase in the wages of Government | ° 
employees, which was awarded as a result of an increase in the cost of 
living. The prevailing monthly rate of wages for Government unskilled } 
labour in Kampala and Jinja at the end of the year was Shs. 39/60 with 
a good attendance bonus amounting to Shs. 2/- per month. The high 
prices obtainable for peasant produced economic crops, labour shart: 
ages and competition for labour from industry, caused a rise in the 
wages of agricultural labour in non-African employ of from 15 per cat 
to 30 per cent. according to the type of employment and the locality. 
In the rural areas of Buganda wages paid by African farmers lav }:. 
remained at the high level to which they rose in 1950. The wages o |: 
African artisans also rose although not to the same extent as {a |. 
unskilled labourers. In the main urban centres, although outstandis 
individuals may get more, a good African artisan continues to a 
Shs. 7/- or Shs. 8/- per day while competent Asian tradesmen can sill by 
command rates which vary from Shs. 20/- to Shs. 25/- per day. P 

Asian craftsmen are generally paid at daily rates. The wages of mol 
African labour is paid monthly. The introduction of graded pay ° 
and bonuses for regular attendance and output in excess of the n 
daily task provide an opportunity of earning more money and play # 
small part in ensuring the better utilisation of labour. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Most employment is undertaken on an unwritten monthly contrat, 
although a contract, also unwritten, for the completion of 30 working 
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ays within a period of 42 days is fairly common, particularly in 
sticultural employment. me 

About 9 per cent. of the total number of adult unskilled labourers 
e recruited on written contract. These contracts are usually for six 
-onths and include free transport to and from the place of employment, 
ee housing and free rations. A few agricultural employers are en- 
wuraging recruited labourers to bring their families to their place of 
nployment in the hope that some of them will decide to settle on the 
tate and so form the nucleus of a stable labour force. 

With the exception of Kampala Municipality, the surrounding 
anning Area and Jinja Township, where a limited amount of accom- 
odation is now available in Government housing estates, an employer 
obliged to provide free housing for all employees whose wages are 
ss than Shs. 60/- per month, unless they are able to return to their homes 
ch day or make other satisfactory arrangements. Outside the urban 
eas labourers usually receive at least part rations free from their 
iployers although, with the exception of contract labour, this is not 
statutory obligation. There is a slow but steady improvement in 
using and, during the past year, there has been appreciably increased 
lerest shown by employers in the provision of permanent accom- 
odation for labour. ; 


LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The staff of the Labour Department consists of a Labour Com- 
ssioner, an Assistant Labour Commissioner, one Senior Labour 
ficer, 11 Labour Officers and Assistant Labour Officers and 13 
rican Labour Inspectors, with a specialist headquarters group 
nsisting of a Senior Medical Officer, a Chief Factories Inspector and 
abour Officer (Industrial Relations and Training). Its duties comprise 
se usually undertaken by a colonial labour department and consist 
inly of the implementation of local labour legislation including that 
plicable to women and children, supervision, inspection, conciliation 
1 advice in labour disputes, assessment of workmen’s compensation 
1 the organisation of labour exchanges. In addition there is a 
ticular responsibility for the welfare of the large number of immigrant 
rkers: who come into Uganda annually from Belgian territories 
1 the Sudan. The Department is also responsible for the promotion 
1 growth of sound industrial relations and, in particular, has 
ouraged the development of joint consultation through staff 
ociations and works committees. Towards the end of the year a 
untary Employment Record Service was set up which provides any 
ployee who wishes with a book containing particulars of his 
ntity and ‘domicile with space for recording details concerning his 
ges and periods of employment. 

Vhile there have been no major industrial. disputes resulting in a 
lespread or prolonged stoppage of work, Labour Officers have been 
led upon to conciliate in a number of minor disputes which have 
quently taken the form of lightning strikes used by the workers when 
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bringing up their complaints in the first instance. The settlement] | 
these strikes, which are not thought to have had any political orig} « 
has been effected without difficulty and before they have had timet}* 
spread or to assume serious proportions. . 

The only legislation which was enacted during the year was a mina} — 
amendment to the minimum wage orders for Kampala and Jinja. Tt]... 
new Factories Bill, which is intended to replace the Factories Ordinant} -,. 
of 1919, was read a second time and referred to a Select Committed} 
the Legislative Council. The preparation of a new Trade Union Bil| = 
more suited to local conditions than the Trade Unions and Trat|~ 
Disputes Ordinance of 1943, continued. It is hoped that the newBil |” 
will reach the Legislature early in 1952. 


Chapter 3: 
Public Finance and Taxation 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
THE revised estimates for 1951 indicated that the general reventt} 
balance at the end of 1951 would amount to £8,372,374, and ths fe 
together with a Protectorate reserve fund of £540,810, and a reset 
fund (post-war development) of £703,437 made an estimated tot 
surplus of £9,616,621. The revised estimates for 1951 provided for 
excess of revenue over expenditure of £1,840,017. 

Revenue and expenditure figures for the year 1946-51 were: 


Surplus Balance } 
Year Revenue Expenditure and Reserve Funds }-. 
£ £ £ 
1946 4,053,237 3,574,194 2,598,732 
1947 5,331,222 4,473,773 3,413,448 
1948 6,405,030 6,530,444 3,382,879 
1949 8,094,381 6,686,863 4,694,317 
1950 11,036,701 380 7,169,685 


1951 14,734,820 12;894.803 9,616,621 
(Figures for 1951 according to revised estimates) 
The revised estimate of revenue for 1951 showed an increased ~ 
£2,252,339 over the original estimate of £12,482,481, the princi *% 
increases being as follows:— : 


£ 
Customs and Excise 3 F , 1,119,000 
Export Taxes . ‘ j ; ‘ 1 808,500 
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| The revenue under the main heads is shown in the following table 
yhich includes a comparison with the amounts collected during the 
ytiod 1946-50: 





1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 








£ £ £ £ £ £ 
‘ustoms & Excise. | 1,505,530) 1,827,178 | 2,054,144 | 2,423,302 | 2,715,133 | 3,478,000 
come Tax, Non- 
tive Poll Tax & 






tate Duty - | 380,284] 423,201; 471,369) 672,847) 780,339] 701,372 
ative Poll Tax . | 613,563] 662,002| 669,351! 454,565} 454,174] 467,179 
<port Taxes - | 593,142] 1,011 001 1,445,578 | 2,967,987 | 4,167,188 | 7,593,500 
“cences, etc. 127,951 173, 989} 180,139} 198,618] 227,637) 217,168 
28 oot Court or 


Dffice, payment for 
pecific services & 
amings of Gov- 
‘oment Depart- 
nents. —.. 206,753| 207,708| 253,099] 269,952) 388,952| 382,621 
asts & Telegraphs 118,298] 122,270| 133,335) 11,986) — _ 
‘D. & W. Grants. | 159,015] 173,509| 510,334] 378,069] 433,659} 478,841 
eimbursements . 81,2371 493,238] 118,470] 135,015] 1,307,579 | 970,764 


The cessation of revenue from Posts & Telegraphs is due to the fact 
iat this department became a self-financing department of the East 
frica High Commission on Ist January, 1949. 

The revised estimates of expenditure for the year 1951 show an 
crease of £1,246,371 over the original estimate of £11,648,432. 
xpenditure under the main heads is shown in the following table which 
endes a comparison with the amounts spent during the period 1946- 




















I | 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
: £ £ £ £ £ £ 
\griculture . Z « | 90,466 | 136,197 | 176,472 | 222,350} 657,464) 546,923 
Yefence. . .  . 100,089 | 83,739 | 83,357 | 79,027| 225,549| 328,000 
‘ducation . z . {359,829 | 366,012 | 462,042 | 394,064) 566,307) 646,869 
‘orests . ‘ - | 39,042 | 56,177 | 88,166 90,373} 86,916] 121,693 
jeology 4 : « | 22,962 | 36,026 | 49,559 50,632) 123,524) 269,031 
abour 5 6,512 7,934 | 24,506 37,882) 25,881] 36,628 
ocal Government Con- 
tributions . _ _ _— 335,950| 526,273) 620,000 
fedical $ « | 331,163 | 413,013 | 590,147 | 606,094) 556,841) 815,981 


fiscellaneous Services - 195,784 | 253,519 | 940,441 | 436,681] 390,702 940,000 
ensigns and Grainities.. 198,361 | 224,929 | 246,117 | 273,132) 298,972) 314,693 


olice . . . | 115,763 | 152,987 | 276,902 | 254,463) 353,317] 659,764 
risons 54,955 | 70,275 | 106,235 | 121,335] 116,435} 286,899 
rovincial Administration 117, "328 140,869 | 243,409 | 221,297; 161,266 190,192 
ublic Debt . 3 183, 680 183,680 | 183,660 | 183,594) 222,515)1,731,666 
ublic Works Depart: 

ment 95,909 | 106,979 | 317,894 | 299,024] 348,972| 465,836 


ublic Works Recurrent 224,583 | 256,923 | 414,087 | 313,871] 316,624) 946,145 
ublic Works Extra- 


ordinary . 5 - | 202,432 | 364,243 | 783,853 |1,226,637!1,586,547/1,927,884 
ibventions . 3 . _— — _— 474,596) 222,447; 400,000 
eterinary . + | 31,972 | 40,789 | 66,956 72,864] 75,770) 119,565 




















.D. & W. Schemes _; 177,594 | 166,379 | 246,584 | 344,131] 426,056|_ 478,841 
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The increase under the Education Head includes £50,000 as the first 
instalment of an additional capital grant of £500,000 to African schools 
over the period 1951-56. The increase in Local Government Contri- 
butions is due to a further loan of £139,000 to the Kampala Municipal 
Council. The expenditure under the Miscellaneous Services Head 
includes a loan of £259,660 to the Posts and Telegraphs Administration 
and an item of £268,000 for refund to the oil companies of duty on 
petrol imported. Under the Police Head extra funds were provided to 
allow for considerable expansion of the Force which was decided upon 
after the 1949 civil disturbances and includes £88,000 for the purpose 
of wireless equipment. Under Public Debt, the Uganda 1951-71 loan 
was redeemed at a cost of approximately £1,500,000, approximately 
£700,000 of which was reimbursed by the East African Railways and 
Harbours Administration. The greater part of the increase of Public 
Works Recurrent is due to the policy of placing large orders for stores 
for future consumption, while revenues are buoyant and in order to 
combat inflationary tendencies. Finally, the increase in Subvention: {- 
is principally caused by a much expanded contribution to the Eas | 
African Desert Locust Survey. 

The approximate division of the estimated expenditure for 1951 
between the various groups of services was as follows: 









eee 6 
per cent. 
Public Debt and Pensions. : : : . . 158 


Administration (Central, Provincial, Law and Order, 
Customs and Income Tax) . : ‘ _ ' . 182 


Development of Natural Resources (Agriculture, Forestry, 
Geology and Rural Water Supplies, Veterinary, Game, 


Lands, Mines and Surveys, and Tsetse Control) . 104 
Urban Services and Public Utilities (the latter including 
roads, bridges, buildings and civil aviation) . ora e33e. 
Social Services (Education, Medical, Labour, Public Re- 
lations and Co-operation) ; , 15.5 
Defence Contributions . 25 
37 


Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes . 
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PUBLIC DEBT 








Amount 
Designation of Loan Received Remarks 
£ . 
ganda Government 5 per cent. | 2,000,000 | Contribution to the Sinking Fund 
nscribed Stock 1951-71 raised is at the rate of 1 per cent. per 
inder Ordinance No. 1 of 1932 | annum plus contribution to the 


Supplementary Sinking Fund at 
0.854 per cent. per annum on the 
Protectorate’s share of the loan 
which is £1,117,095. 

anda Government 33 per cent 850,000 | Contribution to the Sinking Fund 


nscribed Stock 1955-65 raised is at the rate of 1 per cent per 
nder Ordinance No. 1 of 1932 annum plus contribution to the 
nd Ordinance No. 24 of 1937. Supplementary Sinking Fund at 


1.783 per cent. per annum. 

anda Government 3} per cent. | 3,100,000 | Contribution to the Sinking Fund 
ascribed Stock 1966-69 instal- at not less than 1 per cent. per 
ent raised in 1950 under Ord- annum will commence on or 
ance No. 8 of 1950 a before 1st April, 1953. 








The first two loans were raised to meet the cost of railways, roads, 
ter supplies and other public works development, and to repay loans 
de by H.M. Government to the Government of Uganda. Although 
loan of £2 million, which was repaid during 1951, was secured on 
general revenues and assets of the Protectorate, the revenues of the 
t African Railway and Harbours were liable to the Protectorate 
vernment for the portion of the loan (£882,905) spent on railway 
| harbour services and on the repayment of loans made by H.M. 
vernment which have been employed in financing such services. 
) statutory sinking fund for the 1955-65 Loan amounted to ap- 
ximately £183,367 on 31st December, 1951, and that of the 
plementary Sinking Fund to the same loan to approximately 
1,265. 

he balance of the 1966-69 loan which remained after the expenses 
ssue and the provision for Stock Transfer Stamp Duty were met, 
for re-loan to the Uganda Electricity Board to be used (to quote 
prospectus on the loan) “‘ towards the financing of the development 
he Owen Falls hydro-electric scheme and connected transmission 
distribution services and of other functions of the Board, including 
acquisition of the pre-existing electricity undertaking, and towards 
re-payment of temporary loans and advances already raised by the 
rd for the above purposes.” The price of the issue of. the 1950 
lment of this loan was £98 per cent.; no local subscriptions were 
ted. A further instalment due to be raised in about September, 1951, 
postponed for issue in early 1952 as a result of the General Election 
1e United Kingdom. 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


At the beginning of the year assets amounted to £33,302,314. Of 
this amount £2,545,471 was held in cash and deposits at short call it- 
cluding a sum of £1,576,022 held by the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
The total amount invested was £28,144,968 which included investment 


on the following accounts: 


£ 
Uganda Electricity Board, No. 1.—Loan - 1,190,506 
Bugishu Coffee Scheme: General ‘, - 400,038 
Development . 257,334 
Price Assistance Funds 264,433 
African Local Governments . i 869,987 
Protectorate Reserve Fund . . 540,810 
Reserve for Projects outside the Development 
Plan . 3 ‘ : 435,040 
Savings Bank 4 : i r i . 1,531,308 
Surplus Funds. . . . 2,248,339 
Price Assistance Fund (Coffee) % : . 4,509,302 
Price Assistance Fund (Cotton) . é . 8,645,879 
Development and Welfare Funds . ‘ 664,513 
Reserve Fund—Post-War Development Control 4,797,125 
Reserve Fund—Post-War Development . 703,437 
Uganda Credit and Savings Bank. F . 474,659 


Liabilities included deposits amounting to £3,226,356 and special J: 
funds, including price assistance funds, amounting to £21,030,94 ; 


Contingent liabilities totalled £1,956, 136 as follows: 


£29,250 to African Local Governments in respect of interest: 


free loans to the United Kingdom Government; and £1,926, 886 


in respect of overdrafts, etc. guaranteed by Government for J. 
commercial undertakings. On the other hand Government held fs: 


fully paid shares to a nominal value of £101,050 in comm 


undertakings, and of the amount charged to Expenditure i}: 
respect of Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes £64,36 : 


remained due to be reimbursed. 


MAIN HBADS OF TAXATION 








The main sources of revenue and the latest estimate® of the yi : 


from each were as follows: 


Customs and Excise. . 3 . 3,804, £50 
Income Tax . ‘ , . 743,285 
Non-Native Poll Tax . : : , ; 73,501 
Non-Native Education Tax.  .  . |——(22,6585 
Hides and Skins Export Tax B ; . 92,274 
Cotton Export Tax. ; : . 5,895,135 








. 5 0 Al 
*The figures which follow are later estimates than the revised estimates of maa} P 


heads of revenue given on page 23 
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Coffee Export Tax G 4 ; é « 2,035,928 

; Cotton Seed Export Tax ‘ : ° ” 73,062 

Native Poll Tax . ‘ ‘ , . : 475,154 

Licences, etc, 2 2 238,837 
Fees of Court and Earnings of Govenmene 

Departments ; 401,177 

Rents . ‘ - . 6 . % . 177,991 


‘ustoms and Excise 

: Since 1923 the Customs Tariff rates of duty in Uganda have been very 
early identical with those in force in Kenya and Tanganyika, The 
resent revised tariff was enacted simultaneously in the three territories 
11930. By a tripartite customs agreement dated Ist August, 1927, a 
ystem of inter-territorial transfers of imported goods was introduced 
1 Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, the effect of which was virtually 
) remove customs barriers between those three territories, duties 
eing credited to the receiving territory by a transfer form procedure. 
\S from Ist January, 1949 a unified East African Customs and Excise 
Yepartment came into being and the administration of the department 
vas vested in the Commissioner for Customs whose headquarters are 
t Mombasa. 

The basic rate of import duty is 22 per cent. ad valorem assessed on 
ae price that the goods would fetch on sale in the open market at the 
ort of first importation into the territories, freights, insurance and all 
he costs, charges and expenses having been paid by the seller. Treaty 
‘bligations prevent the granting of imperial preference, and the customs 
ariff is simply divided into ad valorem, specific and free goods. Specific 
luties are charged on certain luxury goods and others which lend 
hemselves to such a form of assessment, some of the more important 
ing potable spirits, cigarettes and tobacco, motor spirit, tyres and 
ement. 

The ad valorem duties vary from 10 per cent. to 60 per cent., the 
atter assessment only applying to luxury goods such as perfume and 
oilet preparations. In the case of certain articles such as piece-goods, 
ome articles of wearing apparel, wines and cycles, minimum specific 
luties have been fixed as an alternative to the ad valorem rate, to safe- 
uard the revenue against abnormally cheap goods. 

The duty free items are mostly goods required for the development 
f the country such as machinery, equipment for transport, coal, coke 
nd fuel oil, mining equipment, etc. Exemption from duty is also 
lowed in the case of drugs, medicines and disinfectants; filters and 
efrigerators, surgical, scientific and educational requisites and religious 
rticles; music and literature and bona fide luggage brought in by 
assengers for personal and household use. 

Under the Tariff Amendment Ordinance No. 26 of 1950 which came 
nto effect during November of that year, the customs duty and sur- 
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charges on certain items in.the customs tariff were either reduced of ; 
removed with the object of assisting in the reduction of the cost 0 

living of all communities. The effect on the tariff rates applicable tof .. 
those items is as follows: : 





(a) the existing duty and surcharge on blankets was halved; 

(6) all duty and surcharge was removed from cardigans, jerseys, j ~ 
slipovers, jumpers, shirts, singlets and vests, socks ani] 
stockings; 

(c) the existing duty and surcharge on khaki drill was halved; 

(d) all duty and surcharge was removed from oil, kerosene and 
power paraffin. 2 


At the same time a temporary administrative arrangement was into | - 
duced under which all import duty paid on petrol for local consumption 
is refunded to the importer. This arrangement operated throughout 
1951. 

Provision is made for the imposition of “ suspended duties” 0 
certain commodities which are produced and manufactured in ot 
or more of the three territories; these duties may be imposed, varied 
or revoked unilaterally, thus allowing a modified control by ead 
territory over the degree of protection afforded to the local product 
concerned. p 

At the beginning of November, 1951, an order was published ir 
creasing the customs duties on imported potable spirits, beer aud 
similar beverages, and unmanufactured tobacco, and also raising tt 
excise duty on locally-brewed beer. 

The following products manufactured in Uganda are liable 
excise duties: 























Sugar . i - é é .  Shs.2/24 per cwt. 

Cigarettes. : : . Shs. 8/- per Ib. 

Cigars . ‘i ‘ Shs. 8/- per Ib. 

Manufactured Tobacco . Shs. 7/- per Ib. 

Ber . .  . Shs. 180/- for be : 
gallons of worts at spo J"; 
fic gravity of 105°. (St. 
120/- until 31st Octobes | 
1951). 


An agreement between the three East African Governments provids 
for the credit to the importing territory of excise duty paid on 
which are manufactured and subsequently imported to one 0” 
other two territories. Excise duty paid on-goods exported ov ot 

* East Africa is subject to reimbursement, and drawback is permitted ba 
the imported tobacco content of cigarettes manufactured in Ugani % 
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“ome Tax 

‘Income tax is charged on income (assessed in accordance with the 

‘come Tax Laws) accruing in, derived from or received in East Africa 
residents, and on the income accruing in, derived from or received 

-the Protectorate by non-residents, after deducting any personal 

owances which may be due. 

‘Any person liable to pay native poll tax is totally exempt from all 

come tax liability. This exempts all Africans. 

Income tax is assessed on the basis of the income of the preceding 

ar, and it is the duty of the taxpayer to notify the Income Tax De- 

rtment. Failure to do so before 15th October in the year in which 

bility first occurs renders the taxpayer liable to treble additional tax. 
The allowances to residents are as follows: 

nmarried : £200, but where the total income exceeds £200, the allow- 

ce is reduced by £1 for every £4 by which the total income exceeds 

00. 


arried : £350. The allowance is not affected by the amount of total 
ome. 

ildren : £120 for the first child and £60 for each of the next three— 
iximum allowance £300. 

ese allowances were increased by 50 per cent. just before the end of 
> year, with effect from the beginning of 1952: the rates in force in 
51 were £80 for the first child and £40 for each of the next three— 
ximum allowance £200. 

Child ” includes stepchild or adopted child maintained during the 
ar preceding the year of assessment who was either under the age of 
teen or, if over the age of sixteen at any time within that year was 
eiving full-time instruction at any university, college, school or other 
ucational establishment or was serving under articles or indentures 
th a view to qualifying in a trade or profession. The deductions of 
20 or £60 may be increased by not more than £75 (£50 during 1951) 
respect of expenses incurred upon or in connection with the education 
each child. The amount of the additional deduction is related to the 
ual expenditure on tuition and boarding fees. 

pendent Relative : The amount expended on the maintenance of a 
endent relative is allowed up to a maximum of £60 provided that 
total income of the relative does not exceed £150. Where two or 
fe persons contribute to the maintenance of the relative the total 
wance up to £60 is divided between the contributors. 

e Assurance, etc.: A deduction, not exceeding one-sixth of the 
payer’s total income for the year preceding the year of assessment, 
lowed in respect of premiums paid on policies of insurance on the 
of the taxpayer or his wife and contributions to approved provident 
pensions funds or widows’ and orphans’ pensions schemes. The 
miums available on one policy must not exceed 7 per cent. of the 
ual sum assured on death, and further the amount of the deductions 
st not reduce the tax payable by more than Shs. 2/50 in the £ on 
y excess of premiums over £200. 
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Age Allowance: In certain circumstances an allowance is applicable 
where a man is 60 years of age and upwards and in the case of a woma, 
55 and upwards. The allowance varies with the amount of earned an 
unearned income and also the other deductions to which the taxpay 
may be entitled. Additional allowances apply where in the case ofa 
man he has attained the age of 65 years; or at the age of 60 in the cax 
of a woman. 

The rates of tax at present in force are: 

For persons other than individuals, i.e., companies, trusts, etc., Sbs.4 
in the £. No allowances are granted to companies. 

For individuals income tax is based on the chargeable income (a 
certained by deducting from total income the appropriate allowancs) 
at a varying rate commencing at Shs. 1/50 (1s. 6d.) per £ and reaching 
Shs. 4/20 (4s. 24d.) per £ on a chargeable income of £4,000, thereafie 
Shs. 5 for every additional £ of chargeable income. 

Additional tax is payable for every £ of total income in excess of 
£2,000. On £2,004 the surtax is Sh.1 rising to Shs. 45,187 ona total 
income of £9,500. Thereafter the next £10,500 is charged at Shs. 10 
for every £ and the next £30,000 at Shs. 10/50 (10s. 6d.) for every! 
Ahad the total income exceeds £50,000 the rate on the excess is Shs! 
per £. . 
Non-resident companies are assessed on the same basis as reside! 
companies. Non-resident individuals are, in certain circumstan, 
entitled to allowances but these are dependent on the form of incom, 
total world income, residence, etc. : 

A table showing specimens of taxation on personal income of reside! 
individuals appears on page 31. 

Nor Native Poll Tax : 

Non-native poll tax is levied at flat rates of £5 on income exceedit 
£200 per annum, and £3 on lower incomes. This tax is paid in the yt 
after the eighteenth birthday. Females possessing an income of Tess than 
£150 per annum are exempted. The tax is additional to mcome tt, 
and must be paid even though no income tax liability exists by 00 
natives who are not on a temporary visit to the Protectorate. 
Non-Native Education Tax 

In order to contribute towards the cost of the development of a0! 
native educational services, a Non-Native Education Tax was im 
in 1950 on all male non-natives of the age of 18 and upwards. 
tax is levied at a graduated rate from £1 for those with incomes 1 
exceeding £400 per annum, through £1.10.0 where the income do 
not exceed £600 per annum, to a maximum rate of £3 where the incom 
exceeds £600 per annum. 

Native Poll Tax : 

A poll tax is levied on every able bodied adult male African. nae 
1949 the rates of tax varied from district to district, regard being ke 
the general level of prosperity in each district; and a percentage of 
amount collected, known variously as rebate or tribute, was retu 
to the African Local Government or the Buganda Government in retu 
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for service rendered. In 1949, in furtherance of the policy of devolving 
greater financial responsibility on the African Local Government, 
rebate and tribute were abolished in all Provinces except Buganda and 
the varying rates of tax replaced by a flat rate of Shs. 6. Financal 
responsibility for certain services, notably under the education head oi 
expenditure, has been handed over to the African Local Governments 
who increased their rates of Native Administration tax to meet the 
cost. These increases were equivalent to the decrease in Protectoratt 
poll tax. Where the increased revenue of the African Local Governments 
concerned was insufficient to meet the increased responsibility, sub 
ventions were paid by the Protectorate Government to make up tk 
deficiency. In the Buganda Kingdom at the wish of the Buganda Gov- 
ernment however, the old system was adhered to and poll tax waspaidal 
the rate of Shs.15 or Shs.10 according to district and locality and a rebatt 
of 25 per cent. of the total collected refunded to the Buganda Government. 
The tax is collected by the local chiefs under the supervision of Aé- 
ministrative Officers. The following table shows the revised estimated 
yield from native poll tax in 1951 by districts in all Provinces, except 
Buganda, and the estimated subvention: 


a 





Estimated 
Province and District | Estimated Yield | Subvention 
Eastern Province : | £ | £ 
Busoga : ‘ 3 pill 36,375 | 4 
Mbale, 5 5 3 3 40,000 | 9,040 
Teso . 4 : ‘ 2 31,000 | a 
Western Province : 
TOO. se Se ee EW 14,280 17,478 
Ankole " : 5 | 25,000 | 20,627 
Kigzi. . | . | 19,500 | 17,862 
Bunyoro 2 é if 8,300 10,323 
Northern Province : 
Acholi % , é 13,030 19,071 
Madi Sub-District, 5. 2,194 i6 
West Nile. . «| 15,500 | 17,73 
Lango. ‘ é : “| 17,000 | 6902 
Karamoja_. : : ed 7,300 | es 


In Buganda the revised estimated yield from native poll taxi 1951 


was £236,700 of which £60,144 would be paid to the Buganda GF }) 


ernment. 

Cotton Export Duty fich 
This duty is an export tax and is operated on a sliding scale W ‘f 

relates the duty payable on ginned cotton to the f.o.b. value pet bb. 

lint exported. ie fit 
The rates payable on all lint cotton other than second quality 

cotton are: 
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% 7 Duty in cents 





X f.0.b. value per Ib. per Ib. 
: Not more than 7d. A : : ‘ F . Nil 
More than 7d. and not more than 8d. ‘ gh ee): 

» » 86 5 ww » » 9d fo 

ne ee: er oe 4 

» » 10d. yy oo oy Ld » + 5 

» » Id 12d. : - 8 

a oy de Agus ae” GS ee Fa . . 10 


‘hereafter the tax payable increases by 2 cents per lb. for every increase 
f 1d. per pound or part thereof in the f.o.b. value at the port of ship- 
tent from East Africa. The duty payable on second quality lint cotton | 
fixed at 2 cents per pound when the value f.o.r. or f.0.b. does not 

«ceed 3d. per pound. Thereafter the duty increases by 2 cents per 

ound for every increase of 3d. per pound in the f.o.r. or f.o.b. value. 

‘offee Export Duty 

The export taxes on native grown coffee operate on a sliding scale 

milar to that for cotton lint: 

(@) Uganda Native and Bwamba Robusta pays a tax of £1 per ton 
when the price f.o.b. Mombasa is between £36 and £40 per ton, 
with an increase in tax of £1 per ton for every £5 or part thereof 
by which the f.o.b. price exceeds £40. 

(ii) Uganda Native Arabica, Bugishu Coffee Scheme Arabica and 
Bugishu Arabica clean coffees carry a tax of £2 10s. per ton when 
the price f.o.b. Mombasa is between £65 and £74 per ton with 
an increase of £1 per ton for every increase in the f.0.b. price 
of £10 per ton or part thereof. 

amp Duties 

These are levied under the provisions of the Stamp Ordinance (Laws 

Uganda, Cap 161) and amending Ordinances. All the instruments 

sntioned in the Schedule to the Ordinance if executed in the Pro- 

torate or, in certain circumstances, even if executed outside the 
otectorate, must be stamped in accordance with the tariff of duties 
scribed in that Schedule. These duties are payable by means of 
hesive or impressed stamps which may be purchased from the 
countant-General. In addition, adhesive stamps for this purpose 

y be obtained from the Revenue Authority and stamped paper for 

-as promissory notes is available for purchase from the Postmaster- 

neral. 

ding Licences 

These are issued under the Trading Ordinances; licences to trade 

townships or gazetted trading centres are either £7 10s. or £2 5s. 

ording to the locality. The fee for a hawker’s licence is £7 10s. and 

a commercial traveller’s licence £20 per annum. Native trading 

nces for Africans trading outside townships and trading centres are 

required in Buganda Province, but are issued in the other Provinces 
an annual fee of Shs 10 which is credited to the African Local 
vernment and not to Protectorate revenue. 
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Vehicle Taxes 

Motor vehicles are taxed under the Traffic Ordinance, under which 
fees are also charged for the inspection of vehicles and for the issue of 
driver’s permits. The rates of tax were changed towards the end of 195) 
and the annual tax now is: for private cars, Shs. 3 per cwt.; for public 
service and private hire vehicles Shs. 3/- per cwt. plus an additional fe 
of Shs. 10 for each passenger whom the vehicle is licensed to camy; 
for commercial vehicles Shs. 3 per cwt. up to 50 cwt. and Shs. 2 per cw. 
thereafter; for trailers Shs. 4 per cwt. A fixed fee of Shs. 20 is charged 
for a motor-cycle with or without a sidecar. ( 
Estate Duties 

The only form of death duty collected in Uganda is estate duty which 
is payable by the personal representative of all persons dying in ot 
out of the Protectorate leaving property moveable or immoveable, 
settled or unsettled in Uganda, the principal value of which exces 
£1,000. 

The duty is levied under the provisions of the Estate Duty Ordinance 
(Laws of Uganda, Cap. 65). The Ordinance, is administered by tk 
Estate Duty Commissioners, who are the Attorney-General, tit 
Accountant-General and the Land Officer. The Commissioners at 
assisted by an Assistant Estate Duty Commissioner, who is the pers. 
for the time being discharging the duties of the Administrator-Genetl, 
and upon whom falls the duty of assessing and collecting the duty. 

The present rates of duty range from 1 per cent. on estates the 
the principal of which is between £1,000 and £5,000, to 40 per cal. J. 
on estates the principal of which exceeds £2,000,000. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


CURRENCY 


In common with other British dependencies in East Afric® en 
Aden the currency of Uganda is under the control of the East vy Ic 
Currency Board, London. The unit of currency is the s 
is subdivided into one hundred cents. Coins and notes of th vl 
denominations were in circulation in Uganda, to the approximate 
shown, on 31st December, 1951: as no record can, of. cours > tons i. 
of the currency carried between the Protectorate and adjacent Vand (xi 
in the pockets of the public, exact figures of the circulation in ‘4 
cannot be given: 





rz 
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Coins £ 
Sh.i. 2 . 2 ; ‘ 7,610,500 
50 cents (sixpence) . ,. 


10 cents (one and one-fifth pence) E : 299,000 
5 cents (three-fifths of a penny) . 3 75,700 
1 cent (approximately one-eighth of a penny) 53,600 


£8,179,000 


Notes £ 
Shi. 20,000 
Sh5 te 1,991,000 
Shs. 10 . 3,208,000 
Shs. 20 . 4,007,000 
Shs. 100. 1,261,000 
Shs. 200. 8,000 
Shs. 1,000 114,000 
Shs. 10,000 899,000 

£11,508,000 
Grand Total .. £19,687,000 





The ten-, five- and one-cent pieces are legal tender up to a total amount 
of one shilling; they are of bronze, are perforated in the centre, and 
are often seen tied in bundles of one-shilling worth with string or 
banana fibre. 

The fifty cent piece is legal tender up to a total amount of twenty 
shillings and the one shilling piece is legal tender to an unlimited amount. 
Coins of these denominations are of two kinds: a silver alloy and a 
cupro-nickel alloy, but coins of the one metal are not easily distinguish- 
able from those of the other without close inspection. The silver alloy 
coins are being withdrawn from circulation as opportunity offers and 
at the end of December, 1951, the proportion of silver to cupro-nickel 
one-shilling pieces in circulation was approximately 2 : 1. The pro- 
pe of silver to cupro-nickel fifty-cent pieces was approximately 


The one-shilling note was introduced during the war, when difficulties 
were experienced in obtaining supplies of coin, and new notes of this 
denomination have not now been issued for some years. The majority 
of the notes issued have been withdrawn from circulation and those 
shown above as being in circulation will not be re-issued when they 
‘come into the hands of the Currency Board. 

_ New notes of the two-hundred shilling denomination have not been 
issued for some years, and any of these notes received by the Currency 
‘Board will not be re-issued. 
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The one-thousand and ten-thousand shilling notes are used only fx 
transactions between the Banks and the Currency Board and are 0 
seen in general circulation. i 

The African peasant still frequently adheres to the practice o 
burying his money in the ground or hiding it in the grass roof of bis 
hut. This entails a heavy risk of loss by fire, theft, or insect damag, 
particularly when the money hidden is in the form of notes, althoug 
there are arrangements, of which advantage is freely taken, whereby 
damaged currency can be replaced after enquiry into the circumstances. 

Attempts are made in various ways to persuade the African to talt 
advantage of the Post Office Savings Bank, which is operated joist! 
with the Post Office Savings Banks of Kenya and Tanganyika by tk 
Postmaster General, whose Headquarters are in Nairobi. The totl 
number of accounts in the Uganda Post Office Savings Bank at tk J; 
beginning of 1951 as compared with 1950 was: 














1/1/1951 1/1/1990 
European. R : , . 1,950 1,778 
Asian . Y ; . * . 7,225 6,534 
African : : ‘ : . 66,291 64,016 
Trustee : 4 i . 1,175 984 
Tora, . 76,641 73,312 


and total deposits were £1,580,692 £1,413,683 


Commercial banking facilities are provided by the National Bask J 
of India Limited, the Standard Bank of South Africa Limited and 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas). At the end of 1951 
all three banks had branches in Kampala, Jinja and Mbale, the National J: 
Bank of India and Barclays Bank (D.C. & O.) both had branches 
Fort Portal and Tororo, the National Bank of India and Standar 
Bank of South Africa both had branches in Soroti and Masaka, | 
the National Bank of India had a branch at Entebbe. The branch}. 
the National Bank of India at Tororo and both branch banks in a : 
were only open for business on certain days of the week. Of the brane 
detailed above, no fewer than six were opened during the year. te { 

Drafts and telegraphic transfers drawn on other stations 10 at: 
Protectorate may be purchased from the Government at all importat! ). 
centres where there are no commercial banking facilities. as | 

The Uganda Credit and Savings Bank (which was formed in I fe 
and provided with capital from funds accumulated in the a i 
cotton and coffee by Government agencies) assists Africans to deve " 2 
their property by granting loans against titles, etc. Difficulties te in 
outside Buganda (the only area in which titles exist) but the Bi ‘ 
endeavouring to overcome them by accepting an instrument of ¢ 
where there is satisfactory evidence of an applicant’s integrity. 43 
number of loan accounts opened by the Bank in 1951 was 54, 4 
were closed; at the end of the year the balance of outstanding oa 
was £126,143. 
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.;, The savings bank section of the Credit and Savings Bank was opened 
1 April, 1951 and at the end of the year 181 accounts had been opened 
,nd four had been closed. The balance of deposits at 31st December, 
5951 was £7,724. 





Chapter 5: Commerce 





GENERAL 


“3XTERNAL trade throughout the year was good and well above the 
evel of the preceding post-war years. The value of domestic produce 
‘xported to countries other than Kenya and Tanganyika was £47,197,150 
as compared with £28,669,137 in 1950. This very considerable increase 
was almost entirely due to the high prices realised for the cotton and 
20ffee crops. The value.of net imports (excluding transfers of goods 
from Kenya and: Tanganyika) during the year was £22,435,674 which 
compares with £15,402,126 in. the preceding year. Here again, the in- 
crease in value was largely due to-rising prices. Exports of domestic 
produce to Tanganyika and Kenya amounted to £4,315,758 and imports 
‘of domestic produce from Tanganyika and Kenyainto Uganda amounted 
to £1,987,722. Trade internally was good, but not on the scale that 
might have been expected from the increased purchasing power 
available in the Protectorate. Tables of imports for home consumption, 
te-exports and domestic exports are given at the end of this chapter. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


On ist January a permanent Department of Commerce was in- 
augurated, the main purpose of which is to foster trade and industry, 
tendering all possible assistance to economic expansion; to develop 
agricultural marketing; to survey and assess economic trends; to act 
as a clearing house for commercial and industrial information; to 
forecast the consequential economic effects of various development 
Projects and to plan accordingly, in advance: of the need. 

The Department is assisted in the discharge of its responsibilities 
by an Advisory Board, of which the Commissioner for Commerce 
is chairman, and which is representative not only of the ‘three racial 
groups in the Protectorate but also-of commercial, consumer, agri- 
cultural and official interests. Three committees have been appointed 
by the Board to give advice on such subjects as trade and exchange, 
marketing of local produce and internal economic control. 


PRICES AND DISTRIBUTION 


The cost of living continued to rise during the year in sinpahy with 
the general rise in world prices. Some work has been done in conjunction 
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with the East Africa Statistical Department in preparation for the 
production of a European. and Asian cost-of-living index. ’ The retail 
price index for Kampala rose from 204 in the beginning of the year 
to 226 in December. 

Price control has been restricted to the narrowest possible limit, 
and at the end of the year applied to only some 30 commodities. Only 
six commodities remained subject to distribution control at the end 
of the year. 

IMPORT LICENSING 


The outstanding feature of the year was the extension of the Open 
General Licence system in November to all members of the Organisation 
for European Economic Co-operation, importers thus being relieved 
from the necessity to apply for import licences for a large range of 
commodities from those countries. 

IMPORTED SUPPLIBS 

The improved flow of imported goods which began in 1949 has beea 
sustained, and in some commodities over-stocking ‘has occurred. 
Uganda merchants are still largely dependent on -Kenya importers, 
but there are indications of.considerable increases in direct importations. 
it is thought that this tendency will be stimulated by the abolition of 
the Joint Imports Control Organisation which took place in September. 
Uganda and Kenya now act independently in import control matics, 
but machinery exists for consultation and co-operation so as to ac 
as far as possible, a common policy and procedure. Apart froma short: 
age of cement and piping during the first half of the year, supplits 
consumer goods were adequate. 


COMMERCIAL SERVICES 


The Department of the Administrator-General, Official Receiver and 
Public Trustee combines a large number of public offices including the 
registration of business names, companies, patents, trade marks, 
unions, bills of sale and deeds of arrangement, and. the Administrator 
General acts also as an Assistant Estate Duty Commissioner, Reveal? 
Authority and Custodian of Enemy Property. - id 

‘Companies are organised on the same-lines as those in the Uni! 
Kingdom, the Companies Ordinance being similar to the 10 it 
Companies Act of 1929. The number of companies on the Registet 
the end of 1951 was 803, and, in addition, 198 foreign companies 
tegistered as carrying on business in the- Protectorate. Trade 

- Trade marks, may be registered under the provisions of te 7 
Marks Ordinance which is similar to the English Act of 1909: itis? 
that a new Trade Marks Ordinance will be enacted in 1952 aa 
to the English Trade Marks Act 1938. At the-end of 1951 thes ribe 
2,339 Marks in Part A of the Register and 28 Marks in Part B® 
Register. : ' 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES BY QUANTITY AND VALUE 





Main Articles 


ised) 
c) Di the t mencerised) + 
G Kb in 1 piece (no} 
d) ated te (not mercerised) : 


i) Khangas 
(i) Other . 
e) Woven of yaras of different colours 
(not me: ): 
f) Mercerised . . : ‘ 
g) Other Cotton piece-goods : 


ITAL VALUE OF CoTTON Prece-Goons 


ibrics of artificial textile fibres .  - 
ise Metals and manufactures thereof 
achinery, apparatus and appliances : . 
oad motor vehicles for transportation 
of persons 

her road motor vehicles and tractors 
(including motor cycles) . 

ther road motor vehicles and tractors 
(spares and parts) . , z 
bacco, unmanufactured . : 

Tes and tubes, Bacumatic: 

: pags and sacks . 


rks es (not motor) 


ints Mt (potable) 
s.eil and fuel oil . 


bricating oils . 
1 other articles 
: ; ToraL IMPoRTS 





Unit of 
Quantity 


square yds. 

















Quantity Value 

3 
5,718,173 413,200 
2,281,342 229,800 
1,942,079 415,306 
1,174,902 157,482 
307,596 29,454 
3,680,064 | 3847468 
8,101,864 799,351 
94,337 11,713 
55,336 358,345 
: £2,799,119 
13,639,972 | 2,013,906 
P=" | Bos7e85 
1,062 465,564 
1,436 | 664/738 
ves 751,939 
3,094,774 727691 
2,760,553 716,271 
309,055 719,006 
10,757,878|: 985 
58/307 | -: 542,429 
2,984,254] 439/490 
995°} B26a4 
4,440,079. . 154)086 
7.220 144,312 
6,191,538 
£22,435,674 
men 


Goods entered for consumption or for warehousing, including in both cases, goods 
which are subsequently re-exported,—to which have been added or from which 
have been deducted goods transferred to or from Kenya and Tanganyika. 
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RE-EXPORTS * 


Main Articles 


Cotton piece-goods : 
(a) Grey (unbleached) . e 
(b) Bleached (not mercerised) . 
(c) fed in te in the piece (not meroerised) 
@) Khaki Drill . 
(ii) Oth 
(d) Printed (not mercerised) : 
(i) Khangas . 
(i) Other . 
(e) Woven yarns of different ‘colours 
(not merce! "i 
()) Mercerised . 
(g) Other Cotton piece-goods, nes: 
(@ Blankets 
Gi) Other . ‘ 
Fabrics of artificial textile fibres . 
Base metals and manufactures thereof . 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances . 
Road motor vehicles for transportation 
of persons 
Other road motor. vehicles and tractors 
(including motor cycles) . 
Other road motor vehicles and tractors 
(spares and Parts) é 
Tobacco, unmanufé 
Tyres and tubes, poeumatic 
Jute bags and sacks . 


Spirits (potable) : : 
Gas oil and fuel oil 
Lubricating oils . 





Lubricating greases 
All other articles 


ToraL Re-ExPorTs . 


vet 
* Imported goods which are subsequently re-exported in the form in which te 
og a and Tanganyika. é 


imported to places other than 


Unit of 
Quantity 




















} 
‘ 
' 
a 
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DOMESTIC EXPORTS * 


—_———$ $$ 








Unit of 

Main Articles Quantity Quantity Value 

centals of £ 
Cotton, raw . 7 7 . é 100 Ib. 1,384,498 28,741,604 
Coffee, hulled . . . . - | owt. 975 13,306,610 
Cigarettes . . a m x - | Ib. 490,712 55,095. 
Sugar, unrefined in bulk . ‘ ~ | cwt, f 12,230 
Hides and skins (undressed) ‘ oF 44,367 1,183,922 
Tea . f . 3 7 % ae 17,089 265,243 

Groundnuts tons — — 
i : * iy 2 - | cwt. 16,936 135,524 
Tin ore. . ‘ . . . | tons 155 98,851 
Sisal Fibre . 2 * : ¢ e ‘s 1,190 194,173 
Salted Fish ¢ . ‘: 5 : as 2,145 213,983 
Ail other articles ‘ 4 : . | value _ 2,989,915 
ToraL Domestic Exports . | £47,197,150 
anes 








* Goods, the wth, produce or manufacture of Uganda, exported to other places 
than Kenya and Tanganyika. F 


Chapter 6: Production 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop Production 

Despite the generally unfavourable weather conditions for the 
stablishment and growth of the 1950/51 ‘cotton crop, production 
xceeded expectations and a total of 346,408 bales was produced. 

The 1951/52 cotton crop also experienced unfavourable growing 
onditions and late rains delayed planting unduly in many areas, 
ubsequently, however, good rains were received on which the 
ater plantings established satisfactorily and an estimated total of 
535,200 acres were planted. Rains were abnormally prolonged, 
owever, and as in most areas falls were also well above average and 
Xcessive, some anxiety was felt for the future of the crop. Fortunately, 
ry conditions set in at the end of December and, while some loss of: 
top from boll rotting was experienced on the early plantings, this was 
ot unduly severe and crop prospects were generally Satisfactory in 
spect to both quantity and grade and it is expected that production 
ill be about 340,000 bales. : 

The Lint Quality Incentive Scheme, to which reference. was made’ 
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last year, worked satisfactorily in its first season of trial and is being 
continued. 

A new Cotton Bill, which is intended to replace the old Cotton 
Ordinance and allied legislation, has been presented to Legislative 
Council and, after consideration by a Select Committee, it is expected 
that it will be enacted early in 1952. 

The 1950-51 cotton crop was disposed of to the Raw Cotton Com- 
mission and to India by bulk sales, a proportion of the crop being re- 
served for free market sales as in the previous year. Similar arrange- 
ments are being made for the sale of the 1951-52 crop. . 

Production of the native grown Robusta coffee crop was maintained 
at a satisfactory level and during the year a total of approximately 
33,000 tons of coffee of all grades passed through the curing works for 
export. The 1950-51 Bugishu Arabica crop amounted to 3,836 tons 
of parchment, which is the second highest crop on record. The main 
crop flowering for the 1951-52 crop was good and earlier in the season 
a heavy crop had set and prospects were satisfactory. Unfortunately, 
a fairly high degree of die-back was experienced and in consequence, 
some reduction in yield is inevitable; it is not expected that the crop 
will exceed 2,600 tons of parchment. Non-native coffee production for 
the 1950-51 season totalled 3,846 tons, of which 1,707 tons were shipped 
to the United Kingdom under the terms of the contract with the Ministry 
of Food. The balance amounting to 2,139 tons was sold locally at the 
Kenya auctions and satisfactory prices, which averaged £297 per ton 
for all grades, were obtained. 

The surplus production of oilseeds did not reach last year’s high 
level, and in the Eastern Province sales of the groundnut crop were 
estimated at 12,687 tons as compared with 16,000 tons in 1950. 

There was a marked increase in the production of castor seed in 
consequence of the high export prices prevailing and total sales during 
the year amounted to approximately 2,200 tons. 

There was also some increase in the production of sunflower seed in 
the Northern Province and. Western Province, primarily for domestic 
use, but it is estimated that there will be a surplus of 200 tons for sale. 

The 1950-51 cotton crop produced some 126,000 tons of cotton seed 
from which 28,000 tons surplus to local requirements were exported 
to the United Kingdom. 

Twenty-nine thousand tons of cattle oil cake were produced by the 
local oilmills, of which 8,500 tons was exported to Kenya and 16,500 
tons to the United Kingdom. The balance of 4,000 tons was used. 
locally for manurial purposes. 

Despite the considerable increase in prices to growers, there was a 
marked drop in fire-cured tobacco production and only 1,644,452 Ib. 
of cured leaf were produced as against last year’s figure of 2,300,000 Ib. 
This fall was due partially. to reduced interest in the crop, and partly 
to bad weather conditions both at planting and during growth. The 
curing and marketing of the crop were also hampered by the abnormally 
wet weather during the last three months of the year. Production of 
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air-cured tobacco was approximately half a million pounds, to which 
the West Nile crop contributed 336,350 lb. which is about double the 
figure of production for the previous year. This, however, was offset 
by a marked reduction in the Mubende crop, where low yields were 
obtained. The flue-cured tobacco crop continues to expand satis- 
factorily and sales of green leaf totalled 2,600,000 lb. approximately, 
which represents a very considerable increase over 1950. 

The Buganda maize crop was disappointing and there was a further 
reduction in sales: from the precious year’s figure. Recorded sales’ 
amounted to 128,000 bags only, as compared with last year’s figure of 
242,000: bags. The Eastern Province crop showed a similar reduction 
and amounted to 77,500 bags only as against last year’s figure of 
120,000 bags. 

There was a further lessening of interest in soya bean production 
amongst growers and recorded sales for the year amounted to 500 tons: 
approximately. Mixed beans similarly showed a low figure of pro- 
duction at 1,600 tons. Actual production for both these crops was 
probably considerably higher, but in view of a large price differential 
between Uganda and Tanganyika prices to growers it is suspected that 
large quantities were disposed of by illegal exports across the border 
to the latter territory. 

Few additional licences were issued for tea planting and production 
on established tea estates amounted to 4,257,763 lb. during the year. 

Estate production of sisal and sugar totalled 1,000 tons and 48,783°5 
tons respectively, 

Food Crops and Food Supplies 

The general internal food position was satisfactory throughout the 
year exeept in Masaka district where abnormally dry:conditions seriously 
affected the planting of food crops. In general, however, adequate 
reserves of food crops have been maintained in all districts and, with 
the excellent rains which were received during the second half of the 
year, future prospects are very satisfactory. 

The Grain Storage and Conditioning Plant at Jinja was completed 
and it processed and stored that portion of the 1951 maize crop which 
was not required for immediate consumption. 

The threatened invasion of desert locusts has not yet materialized in 
Uganda, but in view of its imminence every effort has been made to 
increase cassava planting and very satisfactory acreages of this crop, 
both for normal consumption and for reserve supplies, have been 
planted: 

Development Projects 

No projects additional to those detailed in last year’s report have 
been undertaken during the year, but expansion of the Special Develop- 
ment Section of the Agricultural Department is planned for 1952 and a 
further mechanical cultivation unit will be established in the Northern 
Province. 

Good progress was made in the development of the Busoga Farms, 
and the Bunyoro Agricultural Company Limited, which is responsible 
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for the development of an area in Bunyoro district, made a good start 
and opened and cropped considerable areas of land. The principal crops 
grown were sunflower and tobacco, from which satisfactory yields were 
obtained and, in addition, the Company undertook the cultivation of a 
variety of cotton for the Agricultural Department for seed increase 
purposes. 

Work connected with soil conservation continued satisfactorily 
throughout the Protectorate, and in Buganda Province very con- 
siderable progress was made principally on the basis of anti-erosion 
work carried out communally by the people. 

Flood-water irrigation investigations were continued in Karamoja 
district, and cropping of the irrigated areas has given good results and 
crop yields have generally been well above the average for the district. 

In last year’s report it was stated that the large scale trial in Teso 
district of cotton seed disinfected against Blackarm disease would 
probably result in a considerable increase in yields. These expectations 
were realised and the crop marketed in Teso district was the highest on 
record—some 36,000 bales, compared with 14,700 bales in the previous 
season. Seed dressing was continued in Teso district during 1951 with 
similarly promising results for the 1951-52 crop and extensions to 
Mbale district and to Mengo district of Buganda Province are en- 
visaged for 1952. 


VETERINARY SERVICES AND ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


It is satisfactory to record that the improvement in the staff position 
mentioned last year has been maintained, and both field and research 
services are approaching full establishment. 

Adequate disease control services have resulted in the prevention of 
any major epidemics, and the marketing and movement of trade stock 
has continued without interruption over the greater part of the Pro- 
tectorate; movement of cattle and small stock from the producing 
areas in Ankole and Kigezi to Buganda was, however, prohibited 
es April to mid-July owing to an outbreak of rinderpest in Masaka 

istrict. 

With the exception of a small outbreak of rinderpest near Busia 
introduced from Kenya in mid-January and quickly eliminated by the 
immunisation of 2,500 head of cattle with Kenya lapinised virus, the 
Eastern Province has remained free of the disease. During 1950 a total 
of 330,000 cattle in the northern areas of Mbale district and in east and 
north Teso were immunised with Kenya attenuated goat virus to create 
a zone of immunised cattle in the areas bordering on Karamoja where 
rinderpest remains endemic. During 1951 this policy of protecting the 
large stock-raising areas to the west and south of Karamoja has 
provided for the immunisation of approximately 164,000 calves and 
yearling cattle within the barrier zone. 

In Karamoja 68,500 cattle have been immunised with Kenya 
attenuated goat virus during the year, bringing the number of cattle 
immunised during 1950 and 1951 to a total of 275,000. No administ- 
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rative pressure has yet been brought to bear upon the pastoral Karamo- 
jong to force them to have their cattle innoculated, but it is believed 
that rather more than half the total cattle population in the district 
have been brought in voluntarily by their owners for inoculation. 
Certain tribes in Karamoja have, however, shown themselves most 
recalcitrant over the immunisation of their cattle. 

During April rinderpest was confirmed in six widely dispersed herds 
in the central areas of Masaka district which contained 140,000 very 
highly susceptible cattle. This infection was due to the illicit movement 
of cattle from the lake-shore area of Sango-Bay in the extreme south of 
the district where the disease had been introducted from Tanganyika 
through the medium of infected buffalo in October, 1950. It is believed 
that a residual infection existed in this area in game animals or possibly 
in cattle which had not been brought forward for immunisation when 
control measures were undertaken in 1950. The 1951 outbreak, which: 
was potentialy the most dangerous outbreak of rinderpest in Uganda 
for many years, was successfully eradicated by the immunisation with 
Kenya lapinised virus of 120,500 cattle in Masaka district. There were 
no losses of animals which could be ascribed to the effects of the vaccine, 
although a small number of animals which were given lapinised virus 
while incubating rinderpest died, and the total losses amounted to less 
than 400 cattle, most of which were in the originally infected herds. 
It is clear that the use of lapinised virus is an outstanding advance in 
the control of rinderpest in highly susceptible cattle in areas where a 
prolonged immunity is not necessary. 

Trypanosomiasis control during the year has involved the treatment 
of 160,000 cattle with Antrycide methyl sulphate and 12,000 cattle with 
dimidium bromide. In Ankole District “ block treatment ” with An- 
trycide of all cattle in the tsetse-free areas of Kazhara and Ruampara, 
in which trypanosomiasis has been endemic for many years, has been 
completed; the improvement in condition of the treated cattle generally 
has been striking and stock owners are most enthusiastic in their praise 
of trypanosomiasis control by the use of Antrycide. The principle of 
“block treatment” has also been adopted in north Teso, Busoga, 
parts of Buganda and Kigezi; elsewhere in the Protectorate trypano- 
somiasis treatment has been confined to confirmed infected and in- 
contact herds. 

Prophylactic action to control anthrax and black-quarter in areas 
where these diseases are endemic, and to control actual outbreaks, 
involved the vaccination of 20,000 cattle. 

In July a recrudescence of rabies occurred in the West Nile district; 
10 positive case has been recorded since 1948. Normal control measures 
are being maintained. 

During the early months of the year, when consumer demands for 
meat in the densely populated areas of Buganda and Busoga were at 
their peak, sales of cattle and small stock for export reached their 
lowest level for many years in the producing areas of Eastern and 
Northern Provinces. Imports throughout the year into Buganda and 
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Busoga averaged rather less than 60 per cent. of the 1950 figures; in 
consequence of short supply and heavy demand, cattle prices rose 
sharply averaging in Teso, Uganda’s largest producing district, Shs 240, 
compared with Shs. 149 per head during 1950. 

Hides and skins exports totalled 1720.4 tons of hides, or 352,400 
hide pieces, 1,016,900 goat skins and 82,200 sheep skins. The valuation 
placed upon these exports is £993,000, or approximately £225,000 more 
than that placed on the 1950 hides and skins production. Owing to 
strongly competitive buying by overseas buyers at the beginning of the 
year, prices rose steadily for hides, and to a less extent for goatskins 
and sheepskins, until mid-March when demand slackened. In April 
prices dropped appreciably from the March levels, and a very unstable 
position developed; by July hide prices reached their lowest level, and 
first grade suspension dried hides were being purchased at the exporting 
centres at Shs. 72 per frasila compared with Shs. 190 in February and 
March. Local price drops were probably exaggerated by the impact of 
the higher rates of export duty which were levied from 15th March. 
This duty is at a specific rate which is varied to keep in adjustment with 
export prices. In practice there is a time lag between variations in price 
and adjustments of duty. Hence the paradoxical coincidence of in- 
creased duty and falling prices. Local prices are of course lower than 
export prices by inter alia the amount of duty. With the reduction in 
the rates of export duty in September and steadier overseas markets, 
local prices have shown fairly marked upward trends. 

In all livestock-producing areas of the Protectorate, Departmental 
staff worked towards the general objective of increasing the overall 
productivity of the existing herds and flocks by instructing stock owners 
on improved techniques of breeding, feeding and management. Pro- 
gress has been made in the further development of livestock 
improvement areas in many districts, and stock owners are co-operating 
willingly on matters relating to the improvement of their stock. The 
popularity of tick control by spraying techniques makinguse of the new 
insecticides is increasing rapidly, particularly in Ankole, Kigezi, and 
parts of Buganda, in which tick infestation is abnormally heavy. From 
the livestock improvement areas in Ankole come reports of the dis- 
continuance of the age-old Bahima custom of slaughtering the majority 
of male calves shortly after birth. This is perhaps one result of the intro- 
duction of pilot beef herds in these areas maintained under ranching 
conditions and developed with the objective of demonstrating to stock 

owners possible methods of increasing beef production and of making 
full economic use of stock. A 

The very successful agricultural shows held in many districts during 
the year at which livestock of all classes have been exhibited, and the 
enthusiasm with which these shows have been received are indicative 
of the very real interest in live-stock improvement taken by the more 
enlightened stock owners today. 

The planned development of the Livestock Experiment Station at 
Old Entebbe is now almost complete and with adequate specialist staff 
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ie Station is in a position to carry out full investigational work on the 
nprovement of indigenous stock and to serve as a base from which 
‘wide range of research on genetical, nutritional and agronomical 
tatters can be undertaken. 

‘ At the Mbarara Stock Farm development of the Station made good 
togress during the year and basis herds of Eastern Province Zebu 
ad Ankole Long-horn cattle have been purchased for a comparison 
f the productivity of these breeds under parallel environmental 
onditions. 

Research and investigational work at the Animal Health Research 
entre at Old Entebbe has included immunity challenge tests on cattle 
ven lapinised virus during 1950, studies on the trypanocidal effects of 
new series of Phenanthridinium compounds, comparative tests on the 
ficacy of methods of helminth control in calves and fertility studies in 
ttle. Considerable emphasis has been placed upon field investigation, 
nd a series of surveys have been initiated on the health of cattle in 
imple areas throughout the Protectorate; this is a long-term project 
nd while it is early to draw conclusions there seems little doubt that a 
riety of factors may prevent full production of stock in certain areas 
f Uganda. 

In view of the fact that the activities of the Department embrace 
e development of animal industry generally as well as the control of 
seases of livestock, it has been decided that the appropriate title for 
‘¢ Department should be that of “‘ Department of Veterinary Services 
id Animal Industry.” This change takes effect from Ist January, 1952. 


FORESTRY 


The year has seen steady progress in the forest reservation programme 
‘the Department. In some districts opposition to reservation, even 
t Local Government Reserves, has been somewhat unrealistic. 
n important step forward in the scheme for dedication of private 
rests in Buganda was taken with the signing of an agreement by His 
ighness the Kabaka placing 900 acres of his private forest under the 
anagement of the Buganda Government. 

The normal silvicultural programme has been hindered in some 
aces by labour shortages and it has become increasingly evident that 
me modification in planting techniques will be necessary. Expansion 
fuel and pole plantations was continued as required (mainly with 
icalyptus) while softwood planations (Cypress and Pine) were in- 
cased in the West. The hardwood planting schemes (chiefly Mbule 
d Mahogany) were continued under difficulties. The Ecologist 
idied forest enumeration techniques with extremely interesting and 
luable results, and natural regeneration experiments were begun in 
uth Mengo. 

The total recorded output of timber amounted to 23,000 tons, an 
crease of 6 per cent. on 1950. It is of interest to note that the pro- 
ction of timbers other than Mahogany, Mvule and Podo increased , 
nearly 30 per cent., showing a welcome change in the attitude to the 
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lesser known timbers. This however carries with it the danger of inst } ; 


and fungus infestation and these problems are becoming increasing) 
serious. 


Local demand for timber continued to rise, and in March it wa Jj; 


necessary to impose an embargo on export of all timber, apart from 
material for which there is no local demand. This was followed bj 
abolition of price control in April and there was a substantial risen 
prices. Exports for the year were less than 10 per cent. of production 


and over one-third of this was composed of Antiaris peeler logs for J. 


which a brisk demand continued. 

The local supply of timber was tending to improve towards the end 
of the year and new machinery (a proportion of which is band nil 
equipment) was being installed in a number of mills, with a promise of 


increased production in 1952. Increase in seasoning capacity w% | 


achieved by the erection of seasoning sheds at Masindi and Kalina 

The new experimental workshops at Kampala were practically 
completed by the end of the year and the bulk of the equipment installed: 
research on the working of local timbers will begin on the return of the 
Forest Engineer from vacation and study leave. 


The Forest School had another successful year and increasing useis |° 


being made of it by African Local Governments for training their 
forest staff. 

Dr. Eggeling, Conservator of Forests, left at the end of 1950 on 
transfer after nearly 20 years of distinguished service in the 
tectorate. 

Visits from the Silviculturist and also the Horticulturist of the Eas 
African Agriculture and Forestry Research Organisation helped © 
consolidate the invaluable help we continue to receive from 
stitution. 


FISHERIES 


A fourth Fisheries Officer arrived in February. He wi abo 
posted to Hoima to relieve the Fisheries Officer at Lake Albert ita 
went on leave to the United Kingdom in March. Efforts t0 recrut 
Fisheries Officer to undertake fish farming were unsuccessful. 

The Fish and Crocodiles Ordinance 1950 came into fore 


as immediately 


April. This is a comprehensive Ordinance designed to better COP Jaton 
fishing and crocodile catching industries, and replaces all legs 
concerning fishing and crocodiles which had previous seh 
enacted under the Game Ordinance and the Defence Regulati Ril 
As the Department has. a full complement of Fisheries weil € 


has been possible to carry out a considerable amount a effect it a 


perimental work which it is hoped will eventually have 


H Z 2 mental 
improving the fisheries of the Protectorate. Regular expen 


fishing with nets of various mesh sizes has been carried out 4 + ans for |=" 
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of areas; water has been collected from various lakes a ne 
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“nja; it has been possible better to control poaching and the killing of 
“amature fish. A survey has been carried out of existing trout rivers 
id also other rivers which were considered to be suitable for trout. 

- is hoped in 1952 to restock some of the rivers already stocked, and to 
“ock other rivers with both brown and rainbow trout. 

’ Even though a Fisheries Officer to undertake fish farming has not yet 
‘xen found, initial work on fish farming has been started. During 
‘nuary the Fisheries Officer Lakes Edward and George visited the 
‘elgian Congo to gain practical experience in fish farming. A large 
umber of dams in Teso District have been stocked with various 
ymbinations of Tilapia nilotica, T. Zillii, T. variabilis and T. esculenta 
1 order to find out the most suitable fish for farming. Experiments 
ave also been started on the artificial fertilisation of dams with local 
hosphate in order to increase the food for fish within the dams. 
‘onsiderable difficulty has been experienced in finding a suitable site 
or a demonstration fish farm, but possible sites have at long last been 
elected; negotiations for the land are now in hand. 

The Lake Victoria Fisheries Service who are responsible for the 
Jganda waters of Lake Victoria have continued the collection of fishing 
tatistics, experimental fishing, and the control of poaching and the 
iilling of immature fish. 

The East Africa Fisheries Research Organisation at Jinja have assisted 
vith much valuable research on Lake Victoria and other waters of the 
>rotectorate. 

Experimental boat-building has continued at the Kampala Technical 
school. Owing to the conservatism of the African fishermen, who 
nave shown little interest in the two main types of craft which have 
been developed on the same lines as the Usembo Bay-type boat, it has 
been decided to switch to different lines. A Sese-type canoe, with nailed 
planking as opposed to sewn planking, which is popular among the 
fishermen in the Tanganyika waters of Lake Victoria has been obtained 
4s a model. The fishermen of Lake Kioga have shown considerable 
interest in the small dinghies provided with Government launches. In 
view of this interest the Kampala Technical School have built some 
*xperimental dinghies of the same type. It is hoped that the Kampala 
Technical School will be able to train African carpenters to copy these 
craft if they prove popular. 

The Uganda Fish Marketing Corporation has continued to make 
300d progress. Iced fresh fish is now being sent down to Kampala and 
Entebbe from Kasenyi, Lake George, twice a week and the distribution 
of fish within Toro District has been considerably increased. The 
valance of the fish received at Kasenyi_ which at present, due to lack 
of plant, cannot be absorbed in Uganda is still being salted and exported 
0 the Belgian Congo. The Corporation purchased 2,985 tons of fish 
Tom the fishermen on Lake George; 838 tons of dried (salted) fish were 
*xported to the Belgian Congo, to the value of £69,875. 

The Price of fish has continued to soar. In the Lakes Edward and 
Seorge region foreign buyers have at times been paying as much as 
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£145 per ton for the best quality dried (salted) fish, compared with } 1 
£78 in 1950. a 
¥ 


TSETSE FLY CONTROL 


During 1946 the distribution of tsetse flies in Uganda had been | | 
determined and the magnitude and direction of probable advances 
accurately predicted. 

Six species of tsetse flies are known to be present in Uganda but 
only three—Glossina morsitans, pallidipes and palpalis—are of economic 
importance. Altogether, however, the flies occupied more than two- 
thirds of the land surface of the Protectorate. The remaining third 
was threatened by advances on wide fronts by both G.morsitans and 
G. pallidipes. 

In 1947 the Department of Tsetse Control came into existence and |: 
feearures to check the advances and stabilise the fronts tsetse were putin 

and. 

Below is a summary of the more important undertakings cattied out | , 
during the year: 

North Buruli, Mengo District, Buganda. G. morsitans and G. pall 
dipes together occupied the northern part of the area in great density ie 
and pallidipes had advanced far beyond its principal focus there to |* 
occupy some 1,000 square miles of country. Measures taken during | . 
the years 1947 to 1950 had resulted in the virtual extermination of all 
tsetses within the entire fly belt. In 1951 minor clearings were cam 
out which resulted in the area being judged to be free of tsetses. At 
the end of the year a test herd of cattle was placed in the areas formetly 
supporting the densest fly population. The herd will move from place 
to place for the period of a year or more and during that time bl 
smears will be regularly examined for trypanosomes. 

Gulu Area, Acholi District, Northern Province. This isolated belt of 
morsitans extending over more than 1,000 square miles of country wa 5 
reclaimed during the years 1947-50. Within the area palpalis is preset! | ° 
on the rivers and seasonal watercourses, but operations were almost 
exclusively directed against morsitans whose rapid advance in a 
easterly and southerly direction threatened one of the few remaining 
stock areas. ade 

During the first six months of the year an intensive search was ™ ant 
for morsitans but none was found. During the latter half of yee 
a test herd has been grazed within what had been the principal ati ; 
The cattle have remained free of trypanosomiasis and the fiy-be 
deemed to have been reclaimed from morsitans. st, also 

This fly-belt was contiguous with the Labwor morsitans bee 7 
about 1,000 square miles in extent, which was declared free © 
at the end of 1950 following two years of control work. _ pis 

Lolelia and Sangaar, Karamoja District, Northern Provin. reads |: 
fly-belt is about 50 miles in length and 35 miles in breadth. Me 1946 |. 
north from Labwor to the Sudan border and far beyond- Sin sits. i 
work has been going steadily on to reclaim this vast area fro mo 
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he work has been singularly successful and at the end of the year only 
‘attered individual fly could be found. These are thought to be 
andering flies carried on game from the Sudan and steps were 
tiated towards the end of the year to prevent their entry 

Mitoma, Ankole District, Western Province. During the year the 
easures that have been taken since 1946 to protect the Eastern Ankole 
‘azing grounds from pallidipes reached their final phase. Although 
me further work remains to be done, the situation no longer gives 
se to anxiety. 

Bugangale Resettlement Area, Kigezi District, Western Province. A 
latively small amount of work was done during the year to complete 
© measures designed to provide an area of tsetse-free water and 
‘azing for the stock of settlers. Since March a test herd of 12 bullocks 
as been grazed in the area and has remained free of trypanosomiasis. 


MINING 


The production of gold during 1951 showed a sharp decline. No 
ajor prospecting or mining developments were'undertaken and it looks 
likely that the position will in any way alter in the future. The price 
mained at Shs. 248/25 per troy ounce. 

Wolfram continues to be important and some of the larger mines 
e actively engaged in mechanising to step up the production. Every 
ssible assistance is being given to those miners who require expert 
lvice on the most efficient types of machinery to be employed in the 
echanisation of their mines. Facilities to secure mining machinery 
ealso given. The attractive price of approximately Shs. 530 per long 
N unit continues to be paid. During the year approximately 145 
ng tons were exported; production was slightly higher. 

Although tin production has declined appreciably, nevertheless, 
any important prospecting developments are still taking place, and 
ith the present market price of approximately £1,000 per long ton it 
expected that the tin industry will not lose its prominence in Uganda, 
At the copper mine at Kilembe extensive underground developments 
e taking place and it is expected that the mine will go into active 
oduction before the building of the railway to Kilembe has been 
mpleted. 

Columbite production showed an increase over 1950. Small quantities 
amblygonite, bismuth and galena were produced. 

The production of phosphates has re-commenced and small tonnages 
opens forwarded to Kenya for the producing of soda phosphate 
tiliser. 

The supply of labour for the mines has improved. 


CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 

Since the first co-operative society was registered in 1947 the number 
‘societies has increased to 406 at 31st December, 1951. These include 
7 primary agricultural marketing societies, 5 agricultural marketing 
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unions, 5 traders’ supply societies, 6 consumers’ societies, 3 dain 
societies, 2 fishing societies and 8 thrift and loan societies. As ths 
figures indicate, co-operation in Uganda is predominantly agricultunl, 


the main crops dealt in being cotton, coffee, maize and groundaut. ; 


With the exception of the consumer societies, some of which compix 
all races, the societies are of African membership. 

In 1951, the Uganda Growers’ Co-operative Union Ltd, having 
about 100 primary societies in Mengo District as members, operattd 


the Ngogwe and Kawempe ginneries and, on a turnover of 3,470 babs | : 
of cotton, made a surplus of nearly £6,800. After allocations to resent } ® 


and other funds had been made, affiliated societies received a bon 


of Shs. 1/60 per 100 Ibs. of cotton delivered. As a Government sub | 
agent in Buganda the Union marketed maize to the value of £18,500 |: 


and societies in Mengo which marketed their coffee through the Union 
received a commission of 1} cents a lb. 


There was considerable co-operative expansion in the Eastem Pro- | 
vince. Societies in Mbale and Busoga Districts sold cotton to ginnents }: 


to the value of some £169,146 and received commission ranging from 
50 cents to Shs. 2 per 100 Ib. Bugishu societies marketed 1,100 tons of 
coffee representing 29 per cent of the Bugishu coffee crop. — 
societies were paid a commission of £1,350 and a quality premium of 
£4,900 on their coffee. A number have now taken over coffee marketing 
and pulping facilities from the Bugishu Coffee Scheme. Two umons 
were registered in Mbale District. 


There was an increase in the number of societies in Mubende and |: 


Bunyoro Districts and co-operation established itself in Toro District 
A union was formed in Masaka District. 


Of considerable importance to co-operative development are the J 


Government proposals for the re-organisation of the cotton ginmlng 


industry, which include plans for African participation in the gimmie J 


industry through registered co-operative organisations to enable 
to gin up to 50,000 bales of cotton annually by 1956. For this pupost 
legislation for the compulsory acquisition of ginneries by Governmen 
for transfer to co-operative organisations is contemplated. The mM 
operative organisation would be required to provide one-third of is 
capital cost while the balance would be loaned by the Government # 
rate of 53 per cent. per annum to include interest at 4 per cent. an 
amortisation at 13 per cent over a thirty-year period. sete 
A number of salary earners’ co-operative thrift and loan soe ed 
were formed during the year and a school saving scheme Was satura 
‘at the Acholi Local Government School, Gulu. Some agi thei 
marketing societies started accepting fixed-term deposits from (3 
members. The Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies spen 
fortnight in Cyprus to study the thrift and credit movement there. a 
A consumer society with membership open to all races ¥° otis 
in Kampala. The Hoima and Lagazi consumer co-operative ot the 
enjoyed a successful financial year, but unfortunately this was 
case with the Jinja Society. 
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3 Co-operative supply societies of the African shopkeepers were not 
generally successful and are also likely to stand in the way of the 
<ormation of true consumer societies. The present policy of the De- 
dartment is to continue to give guidance to the existing societies but 
‘ot to register other traders’ groups. 

An audit and supervision fund was established in 1951 and for the 
ime being is under the control of the Registrar. The Department con- 
ued to carry out the inspection of all societies. Their accounts were 
audited mostly by departmental staff, but in a few instances by com- 
mercial auditors. 

Two assistant registrars were appointed during the year and an 
administrative officer was seconded to the Department. In addition to 
maintaining offices at Kampala, Masaka and Mbale, new offices were 
opened in Jinja, Hoima and Fort Portal. A second assistant registrar 
was posted to Mbale and an African assistant co-operative officer was 
appointed to Fort Portal to be in charge of co-operative development 
in Toro District. 

A European Instructor for the East African School of Co-operation 
at Nairobi arrived and made arrangements for the opening of the school 
early in 1952. A start was made with the building of an agricultural 
and co-operative school in Mbale and of a small co-operative school 
at Namungalwe in Busoga. Co-operative assistants continued to take 
the book-keeping correspondence courses of the Co-operative Union 
College at Loughborough. Courses for the instruction of secretaries 
of societies in book-keeping were held in districts. 

The Co-operative Societies (Amendment) Ordinance, 1951, was 
enacted in December, 1951. Its main provision was to amend thesectiou 
relating to the power of the Registrar to appoint a supervising manager. 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. James Griffiths) during 
is visit to Uganda in May, 1951, met representatives of co-operative 
iocieties and visited a co-operative ginnery. 





Chapter 7: Social Services 





EDUCATION 
Expenditure ; 
(a) Recurrent. The total estimated recurrent expenditure on education 
in 1951 was £843,824 as against £593,028 estimated in 1950.* This 
total was divided under the main heads as follows: 








£ 
General Administration . : : ’ . 66,973 
African Education . : 2 eee 592,091 
Indian Education . . 2 ee 112,604 
Goan Education .  . «ws 5,882 
European Education Wine agekt oa ees DOSY 
Miscellaneous (approximately). . . . 3,00 
£843,824 
es 

(6) Capital r 
African Education through the Missions . . 74,050 
African Education through the P.W.D. . . 42191 
Indian Education through the PW.D. . . 702 
European Education through the P.W.D.. . 94133 
peeiiee! 
£126,076 
=——— 


* These figures include contributions of African Local Governments 
‘and recurrent items of special expenditure. 


African Education 
Note: A sub-grade school has two classes. 
A vernacular school has three or four classes. w 
A primary school is any school which has not mofé than 
classes. passed 
A secondary school takes pupils who have successfully Foner |} 
their first six years of education in a primary school. sesiot |} 
secondary schools have a three-year course,’ and iS 
secondary schools have a six-year course. yeas’ 
Vernacular teachers (six years’ schooling plus thre ist. 
training) are qualified to teach in the first four primary od o |. 
Primary teachers (nine years plus three years) are 4 B 
teach in all six primary classes. 
54 
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Junior secondary teachers (12 years plus two years) and Makerere 
teachers (old type) are qualified to teach in junior secondary 
classes, 

Makerere teachers (new type) are qualified to teach in senior 
secondary classes. 

nig Primary Schools. In 1951 there were 1,387 Government or grant aided 
schools in the Protectorate; of these 1,328 were Mission-owned, 49 
Muslim, 7 under African Local Governments and Local Education 
Authorities, and 3 under the Protectorate Government, two being 
schools for children of African policemen and prison warders, and the 
ird being a new “‘ approved” school, providing boarding accom- 
-modation for boys who are in need of special training and care. There 
; are also four schools established in the Mission-owned leper settlements, 
and aided by block grants. In the Mission schools there was a total of 
203,788 pupils, of whom 50,564 were girls. Unaided Mission or Muslim 
schools, which usually have only one or two classes each, probably 
contain about the same number of pupils as those in the aided system. 
A concerted effort was made all over the country to increase the 
number of girls in primary schools, but without marked success. In 
the Upper Nile Diocese of the Native Anglican Church it was decided 
that each school should reserve 25 per cent. of its accommodation for 
irls, and if not enough girls were forthcoming then places would be left 
acant. This led to a very slight decrease in their total number but to a 
6 per cent. increase in the number of girl pupils. In the Northern 
rovince teams of school girls attended county shows and demon- 
rated there proficiency in such accomplishments as the use of the 
wing machine. Unfortunately it is still true that the expansion of 
Is’ education is strictly limited by the unwillingness of women 
cated in secondary schools to become primary teachers. At the 
nacular level good recruits are much easier to find. 
econdary Schools. In 1951 there were 52 Government or aided 
ndary schools; of these 43 were Mission-owned, one was Muslim 
ed, one was the Makerere College Demonstration School, and one 
Government owned, while six were self-governing under Boards 
senting Mission and Government. Of these schools nine were 
irls only, 16 were co-educational, and the other 27 were boys’ 
Js, although some had admitted a number of girls into junior 
;. In addition there were five unaided secondary schools, and an 
>d secondary class of 22 girls at the Nyondo vernacular teacher 
g centre. 
e were 5,517 pupils in aided secondary schools of whom 714 
ris. The unaided schools had a total of 1,052 pupils, of whom 
| were girls. 
he first time Indian and African pupils took the same Junior 
ry [Leaving Examination. One thousand two hundred and 
-o Africans entered and 661 passed. The percentage of passes 
vernment and aided schools was well over 60 per cent., but 
the private school candidates failed. 
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The Senior Secondary Commercial Examination set by the Pro 
tectorate Education Department has been discontinued. Forty-fou 
boys and one girl took the London Chamber of Commerce Schod 
Certificate, but the results have not yet been received. The Departmest 
conducted a special examination in Swahili for pupils taking the 
Commercial School Certificate; 21 sat for this subject and eight passed, 

The Cambridge School Certificate was taken by 217 Africans af 
whom 143 passed. The London Matriculation Examination was ba 
for the last time in June, but taken only by private candidates. Its 
not intended to take the new London Certificate of General Education 
in the Protectorate. . 

During the year progress has been made in technical and vocational 
education. In addition to the Junior Secondary Technical School a 
Kampala and that at Lira opened in 1950, there is now a similar school 
at Kichwamba (Fort Portal), another one at Soroti which is ready 
open on Ist January, 1952, and one established at Tuba (Mount Elgon); 
There were 358 pupils at these schools at the end of 1951. It is mas 
satisfactory to record the opening of another school of this type #! 
Kabale by the Kigezi African Local Government. There are now I 
junior secondary technical schools: five owned by Government, five 
by Missions and one by an African Local Government. In addition 
there is a Verona Fathers’ Farm School at Gulu, the marked succes of 
which has encouraged the Mill Hill Fathers to plan a similar ont 0 
Mbale District. Nsube Girls’ Vocational School is always full, and the 
Franciscan Sisters have now arranged to train vernacular domestic 
science teachers at Budaka, where there is also a Vocational Sc 
but with a one-year instead of a three-year course. The Muslim ah 
stitute of Technical Education in Mombasa attracted one African am 
two or three Asian students from Uganda. r 

The Kampala Technical School, with 134 pupils, may be classified eh 
Senior Secondary Technical School designed to lead uP to Li 
secondary courses. Dr. Harlow, the Secretary of States Assistam! 
Educational Adviser (Technical Education), visited the East sid 
territories early in the year and recommended the opening of an ia ow 
territorial College of Technology in Nairobi. The College bas» 
received its charter and building is proceeding rapidly. gis 

The development of post-primary vocational training for a 
continues, and the Church Missionary Society has several cet of |. 
where there is no lack of enthusiastic students, but a great shoriag i 
teachers and equipment. The Ndejje centre was re-organised one 

i 








year, a trained teacher appointed and boarding facilities 
One of the best features of these post-primary courses is the to be 
which the more educated African women have come forward 
those less privileged. + for th 
Teacher Training. The Missions control 12 primary centres (six for tres, | 
five for women and one co-educational) and 27 vernaculat ea a 
(13 for men, 10 for women and four co-educational): Gove! Pd 
has a centre at Kasawo where men are trained for Muslim pti 
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vernacular schools. During the year there were 526 primary students 
training (341 men and 185 women) and 1,655 vernacular students 
120 men and 535 women). Junior secondary teachers were trained 
‘by Government at Mbarara and the Franciscan Sisters at Nsube 
oe. domestic science teachers for both primary and secondary 
‘schoo 

- The quality of this year’s vernacular teachers showed how much they 
‘aad gained in knowledge and confidence from the new three-year 
course. In the women’s primary centres there were still many students 
‘resented for examination who had only studied as far as Secondary I 
or II at school and were consequently academically weak. But in future 
chey will all complete a three-year secondary course in the same way 
as the men students. 

_ The total output of teachers for 1951 was 573, of whom 10 were 
junior secondary, 137 were primary, and 426 vernacular. 

| Higher Education. Makerere College, an autonomous University 
College financed by the East African Governments with assistance 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, for the first time 
entered its better students for the Intermediate Examinations for the 
University of London. Just over half were successful and will hope 
to proceed to degrees in due course. Cambridge School Certificate 
results showed that the standard of entry to Makerere College is 
slowly rising, almost all entrants having secured First Class Certificates. 

The Muljibhai Madhavnai Commercial College was formerly 
opened in Kampala at the close of the year. The College will provide 
commercial training designed to assist Africans to attain responsible 
posts in local commercial enterprises; to organise and manage their 
own businesses; to develop the co-operative movement; and generally 
to play a more important part in the business life of the Protectorate. 

The establishment of the Royal Technical College of East Africa 
at Nairobi marks the beginning of a new epoch in higher education, 
and many Uganda students will avail themselves of its facilities in years 
to come. 

General. It became evident during the year that insufficient allowance 
for wastage of teachers had been made in the original Development 
Plan, and that as a result opportunities for upgrading and expansion 
were restricted. Only in the Northern Province, where teaching is still 
one of the more attractive professions, was there very little wastage, 
and a tremendous demand for expansion. 

y te expected that a Provident Fund for teachers will be in operation 
in 1952. 

Teachers in aided schools were granted cost-of-living allowances 
of 15 per cent. as from Ist January, and of 20 per cent. as from Ist June. 
Asian Education 

There were five Government schools (two secondary, two primary and 
one combined primary and secondary); two Government controlled 

primary schools, i.e., schools where Government provides the teachers 
and the local communities combine to provideand maintain buildings ; 
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43 aided primary schools managed by local committees ; and 32 schoo 
(31 primary and one secondary) owned by H.H. The Aga Khan, a 
grant-aided by Government. The total number of pupils in these schods 
in 1951 was 7,353 in primary schools (3,910 boys and 3,443 girk), ad 
1,438 in secondary schools (1,177 boys and 261 girls), 

In the combined African and Asian Junior Leaving 
Examination 340 entered and 202 passed. In the Cambridge School 
Certificate examination 84 entered and 38 passed. The disappointix 
results over the last few years are largely due to the shift system a 
ployed in overcrowded Government primary schools (and seal 
others) where from Classes I to IV children receive only two hows 
tuition per day. Thus in the Primary Leaving Examinations the bet 
Tesults are obtained by the Goan children, who come from 
where full-time tuition is possible. : 

‘To avoid the shift system the number of Government teachers mst 
be almost doubled, but comipetent teachers are scarce, and housiag 
difficult to obtain. The Kampala Primary School, which would boll 
about 400 pupils has a roll of over 1,200. The Kenya Education De 
partment has established two teacher-training centres for Indian = 
and women at Nairobi, and has offered to take Uganda students. In 
1951 two men registered for courses there, but no women. 

A Higher School Certificate course in science was opened at the 
Jinja Secondary School at the beginning of the year, and seven students 
entered. By the third term only two students remained and the cou 
had to be discontinued. Yet the Higher School Certificate is the gl 
way to nearly all places of advanced studies in the United Kingioe 
and ambitious Indian boys and girls are constantly being refused @ 
mission to British universities for the lack of it. 

European Education. ch dels 

The European population is increasing with a rapidity which 
prediction. Junior 

At the end of 1951 there were 203 pupils at the Kampala he 
School, 89 boys and 114 girls. The results obtained in the Bebe 
liminary Examination were the best the school has yet had, all the at} 
and all but two of the girls in Class VII passing. In other Lit 
schools there were about 140 children. Three hundred and seve 
Uganda children attended schools in Kenya, 120 at private iol who 
and 259 at Government or aided schools. The latter included 
were in secondary schools and 158 in primary. + Commit 

The Entebbe Junior School, hitherto under a Parents’ Co! dale 
and grant-aided by Government, was given a new and UP" of te 
building into which the school moved in September. The over ttt 
building was made in view of Government's dicision to take 


: q 
Entebbe and Jinja schools as soon as adequate staff and building di 


be provided. At Jinja the foundations of new buildings, ol 

housing the full primary range, were completed. as burt 
During the year a dormitory at the Hill School, Eldoret ween 

to the ground and a Uganda boy lost his life. The old woode" 
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accommodation was at once vacated, some children returning home, 
Some going to private houses in Eldoret, and some sleeping in the 
Highlands School. As the Hill School chiefly serves Uganda children 
the Uganda Government made the Kenya Government a loan to en- 
able it to be rebuilt in permanent materials, and this work was well 
advanced by the end of the year. 

HEALTH 

Health Services 

_ The maintenance of public health services is undertaken by local 
authorities. In the towns the local authority is the Township Authority, 
or the Municipal Council in the case of Kampala, while in rural areas 
it is the District Commissioner or African Local Government; officers 
of the Central Government assist in the work. 

Emphasis is placed on preventive measures to reduce the need for 
curative services, and stress is laid at all levels on health education. 
Officers of the Medical Department pay especial attention to maternity 
and child welfare centres, to the combatting of epidemic diseases, and 
to campaigns against prevalent endemic diseases such as bilharzia, 
yaws and venereal disease. Widespread efforts are made to arouse 
public interest in the dangers to health arising from insanitary disposal 
of refuge and excreta, and from contamination of water supplies. 
Health weeks and health shows are organised by the departments 
interested in human and animal health and in general agricultural 
improvement. Full-scale model buildings, pictorial demonstrations, 
lectures, posters, film shows and film-strip talks are all employed to 
encourage the construction of better houses, the provision of sanitary 
latrines, and the protection of water supplies. 

A more active interest is being taken by African Local Govern- 
ments in measures to prevent disease and bye-laws have been passed in 
several districts to enforce the construction and maintenance of latrines, 
panto of compounds, standards of building and the segregation 
of lepers. 

The organisation of the Medical Department is centred on the 
District Medical Officer who is in charge both of the district hospital, 
the rural dispensaries, and of the health services of his district. Acting 
with him are the Health Inspector with an African staff of Assistant 
Health Inspectors and Hygiene Orderlies posted to strategic centres, 
and the Nursing Sister who supervises the care of patients in hospital 
and the work of the African nurses and midwives. He is also assisted 
by one or more Assistant Medical Officers who are licensed medical 
Practitioners. 

Maternity Services 

Ante-natal clinics are held at 95 centres throughout the Protectorate; 
of these 60 are at Government hospitals or rural maternity units, and 
the remainder at Mission centres. In some districts a high proportion 
of all pregnant women attend for examination and advice. At many 
centres routine Kahn tests and hemoglobin estimations are taken and 
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the clinics provide an opportunity for talks on personal care, and the 
upbringing of the infants, as well as making treatment available. 

There are 1,258 beds for obstetric patients, and it is estimated that 
one-sixth of all babies born in the Protectorate were delivered in 
institutions. The hospital dealing with the largest number of births is 
Mulago Hospital (Government) with 1,403 live births. 

School Health Services 

Inspection of school premises is carried out by officers of the Edu- 
cation Department and of the Medical Service, and particular attention 
is paid to boarding schools. Regular medical inspection of the scholars 
is possible at some of the more important schools, and visits are made 
to advise on the treatment of the commoner ailments. Sporadic visits 
are paid by medical and health staff to bush schools and primary schools 
during their routine touring. These inspections have proved particularly 
valuable in the Northern Province, and have assisted in the detection of 
foci of bilharzia, dracunculosis and leprosy. The staff available for this 
work does not permit of as comprehensive a service as might be desired. 
Health of Labour 

Provision for the medical care of labour is made in the Uganda 
Employment Ordinance. According to the number of workers em- 
ployed, a first-aid box containing simple remedies, a dispensary or, 
for the larger concerns, a hospital in the charge of a qualified doctor 
must be provided. The more seriously ill patients are usually transferred 
to Government hospitals. 

Returns of morbidity are received from the larger employes 
of labour, and special medical facilities have been provided for im- 
migrant labour, with rest-camps and transport. Accidents are notifiable 
and 1,402 were reported during 1951. A total of £10,833 was (paid in 
compensation either to injured workmen or to the dependants of 
those killed. 

Medical Training 

Mulago Hospital, Kampala has always been associated with the 
training of medical staff, and is still responsible for the clinical studies 
of medical students, the training of nurses and dispensers. The 
training centres at district hospitals in other parts of the Protectorate, 
-which originally catered for demobilised soldiers before being absorbed 
into the medical service after the war, have now become the sole centres 
for the training of medical assistants, nursing orderlies and assistant 
health inspectors. These centres are at Masaka, Lira and Mbale re- 
spectively. 

Medical students undergo their pre-clinical training at Makerere 
College, and the final years of the six-year course are spent at Mulago 
Hospital and the Medical School. Students from all the East African 
territories are taught here, but the output of doctors for Uganda holding 
the Diploma in Medicine (E.A.) is still low, averaging about two a year 
in recent years. All qualified students are required to take a one year's 
internship before finally passing out into general Government service. 

Medical assistants undergo a three-year course of training at Masaka, 
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«d 13 completed their training during 1951. A two-year course has been 
irted at Lira-for nursing orderlies. The training of nurses for which 
‘ls with lower educational standards have to be accepted, is marked 
a higher wastage rate because of unsuitability and of pregnancy. 
mmiodation has been expanded, and 96 girls are now in training; 
1 qualified during the year. 
© Missions are responsible for the training of the midwives, who 
y either work in Mission hospitals or may enter Government service. 
rty-one nurses and midwives completed their training successfully 
Mengo Hospital (C.M.S.) and 27 at Msambya Hospital (Catholic); 
these, 37 entered Government Service. 
PThe need for post-graduate education and refresher courses is 
lised, and special courses are organised during the vacations at the 
fining schools for those who finished their training some years ago. 
ee Assistant Medical Officers completed courses in the United 
ingdom: one for the Diploma of Child Health, one for the Diploma 
Public Health, and one (blind) for the M.C.S.P., whilst one other 
the course for the Diploma of Public Health during the year. 
edical Research 
The professorial staff at Makerere College has been strengthened by 
e appointment of a Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, and the 
ff—both Government and College—working at Mulago Hospital 
able to co-operate with research workers from the Medical Research 
jouncil. The studies on malnutrition have been continued, with special 
tention to kwashiorkor and protein deficiency. 
The Virus Research Institute, Entebbe, has undertaken investigation 
connection with yellow fever throughout Kenya and Uganda, and as 
south as Northern Rhodesia and Angola. Attention has been 
i to elucidating the cycle of infection among monkeys and other 
, and studying the insect vectors and the factors influencing the 
nsmission of the disease, both in forest country and other regions. 
furative Services 
Of the 40 hospitals for African patients in the protectorate, 26 are 
aintained by the Government. Seven hospitals are maintained by the 
issions, in some instances with support from the Protectorate 
overnment or from the African Local Government. The remainder 
tre maintained by industrial or agricultural employers of labour. There 
§ a total of 4,531 beds in Government African hospitals and dis- 
oensaries, and 1,357 in Mission institutions. The medical care of 
setsons living far from hospitals is provided for by 153 Government 
dispensaries in the charge of resident African staff, and 109 medical 
aid-posts visited at regular intervals. 
| Hospital facilities for Europeans are provided in four towns, and for 
Asians in ten. 
' The Government medical service comprises 33 medical officers and 
[ Specialists, in addition to administrative staff. There are 48 nursing 
isters, and 676 trained African auxiliaries of both sexes. Medical 
Practitioners with registrable qualifications and licensed practitioners 
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are recognised: the latter are licensed while working in Govemmal 
service or in a locality needing a doctor. There were 153 register 
medical practitioners at the end of 1951, not all of whom were resideat 
in the Protectorate; and 81 licensed practitioners, of whom 60 held te 
Diploma in Medicine (E.A.). 

During 1951, 807,485 patients were treated at Government hospitah 
(compared with 889,747 in 1950), of whom 82,272 were admitted to the 


wards (86,983 in 1950). Three-thousand one-hundred and twenty death J 
occurred in Government hospitals during the year (2,867 in 199) |; 
ths. P 


comprising about one-twentieth of all 
Major Diseases 


The most important causes of death in hospital were as follow: |. 
pneumonia (421), bowel infections (264), malaria (187), accidents (61), |; 
tuberculosis (158), hernia and intestinal obstruction (135) and venerad J . 


diseases (132). 
Malaria. Apart from some regions lying above the 5,000 foot lee 


no part of the country is free from malaria. The larger towns ar¢ com |. 


paratively free, but prophylactic measures are still desirable, and it 
some regions are an important necessity. The incidence of the disase 


was considerably less than in previous years, owing to the drier seas0is,  . 


but the abnormal rainfall towards the end of the year led to mala 
appearing in towns where it is normally considered to be absent. 
Plague. No case has been reported since 1947. . 
Smallpox. Forty-five cases of alastrim were reported (five in 199) 
with no deaths. Cases were confined to the south-western rout by 
which immigrant labour reaches the main centres of employmest. 
Relapsing fever (tick-borne). This disease similarly is predominant 


in the south-west part of the Protectorate, and associated with m |. 


migrant labour. Three hundred patients were treated at Governmett 


hospitals. ith 6 | 
and 50 


Cerebrospinal meningitis. Two hundred and eighteen cases 
deaths were reported during 1951, compared with 185 cases in 
deaths in the previous year. As in 1950 the heaviest incident? 
the Eastern Province, in Mbale and Teso districts. Many of the 
reported on clinical grounds are found to be due to infection ¥" a 
organisms than the meningococcus. } trol 

Trypanosomiasis. Although precautions are still required ie © 


this disease, it has been reduced to almost negligible propor el 


counting for only two deaths in 1951 (six in 1950) with only 384 
cases, the average for the previous four years being 86. 


usual and often fatal diseases have attracted attention to 
of conditions which are often diagnosed clincally as polio’ ent, 


encephalitis. Cases among Europeans are usually better 40 ation : 


and it is thought that, among adults at any rate, the Africam POF i. 
may have acquired some degree of immunity. Systematic inv 


are being carried out by the Virus Research Institute. as |" 
+f report (J: 


Forty-four cases of poliomyelitis with one death were 





8 wl 
Poliomyelitis and other virus diseases. Occasional outbreas e ; 
itis of 
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vainst 18 cases and one death in 1950), the largest number of cases 
xing reported from Mengo and Mbale districts. 

Leprosy. Active interest has been directed during the year to the 
uestion of the dispensary treatment of leprosy as an auxiliary to the 
isting settlements. The African Local Governments have played a 
ading part in these steps particularly in the Northern Province. 
Out of an estimated total of slightly more than 100,000 persons 
fected with leprosy, about 2,000 are accommodated in the leprosy 
ttlements. The Catholic Missions maintain two settlements near Jinja 
n Buganda and Busoga respeciively), while the Protestant Missions 
aintain settlements further afield,—at Lake Bunyonyi (C.M.S.) in 
e south-west, Kumi-Ongino (C.M.S.) in the Eastern Province, and 
uluva (A.I.M.) in the West Nile District. Besides providing treatment 
nd hospitalization when sick, the settlements house and provide 
round for cultivation by the residents, schools and infant nurseries 
r the children, and technical training so that on discharge they may be 
le to be self-supporting. 


HOUSING 
frican Housing 

During the year good progress was made with major housing estates 
| Kampala and Jinja. The demand for accommodation in the Higher 
1come Group estate at Kampala remains steady, but in the Lower 
come Group estate the dormitory accommodation for bachelor 
bourers still remains unpopular, as most labourers are anxious to have 
eir wives with them. As a temporary measure therefore, some of the 
bourers’ quarters were let out as single room married quarters. The 
emand for married quarters in this Lower Income Group estate is 
itly high and quarters have been filled as soon as they were completed. 
uring the year 49 quarters were constructed at the Higher Income 
Toup estate and 60 at the Lower Income Group estate. 

At Jinja the demand for housing is very high and a contract has now 
een awarded for the building of 404 quarters in the Lower Income 
roup estate and 156 in the Higher Income Group estate. No houses 
ave yet been handed over on completion but even when they are all 
mpleted it is unlikely that they will satisfy the demand. 

Additions have been made to the existing estates in other areas. At 
ulu, where labour is very scarce and has to be brought in from other 
reas, it has been decided to complete blocks to house 96 bachelor 
bourers, and it is possible that further such blocks will have to be built 
| the near future. 

In the main the larger building contractors are unwilling to undertake 
ork on single houses in isolated positions. It has therefore been de- 
ded in Buganda and the Eastern Province building teams shall be 
med which will be self contained in regard to transport and temporary 
ving accommodation. These will go from the main centres to live on 
le building site, and concentrate on the erection of buildings, one or 
vo atatime. All joinery, roof trusses, etc., will be made at the Central 
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Workshops and sent to the site as required, and by this means its { : 
estimated that each staff quarter will be built in nine weeks or under. 
Asian and European Housing 
The housing position has deteriorated steadily during the yea. 
Small outstations are now experiencing a shortage, and the position in } : 
Kampala, Jinja and Entebbe is acute. Approximately 140 units of | 
accommodation were completed during the year and 206 units wer |: 
under construction at the end of the year. Most of this work is being {' 
carried out by contract. B 
Difficulty was experienced in getting supplies of imported materials, 
particularly cement which was almost unobtainable for many months 
of the year. These shortages are mainly due to shipping difficulties. + 
In sympathy with the marked increases in the prices of building | 
materials and in wage rates, there was a further steep rise in building | 
costs which at the end of the year were well over Shs. 40 per square foot. [= 
In spite of difficulties the Government building programme i | | 
steadily expanding as more and more work is put out to contract. , 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Community Development 
Much of the work of the Social Welfare Section is performed in the |’ 
tural areas organising and carrying through community development 
campaigns in co-operation with District Teams and African 
Government Councils. These campaigns are designed to induce local 
communities to better their living conditions by their own voluntary 
efforts supported by the expert advice of the technical officers of Govert- 
ment. Courses are organised to give local leaders of the people ir 
struction in simple methods of protecting water supplies, preventing 
soil erosion, controlling fly-borne diseases, improving cattle husbandry 
and generally bettering conditions in the villages. Posters, films, modes ]: 
and other visual aids are used. The trained demonstration teams of 
the Social Welfare Section assist in the instruction and later tour the 
adjacent villages explaining and demonstrating by word and example. 
Four such campaigns were organised in different areas in Buganda 
Province in 1951; five campaigns were organised in Eastern Province, 
and eight shorter campaigns in Western Province. Since no Welfar¢ | 
Officer was posted to Northern Province for most of the year 10] 4 
campaigns were undertaken there. The response to these campaign | 
varies but is often striking. In one sub-county in Kyaggwe County of 
Buganda 10 percent of the house-holders have now dug pit latrines 
and 35 springs have been protected by voluntary communal labour. 
Community Centres and Club Activity : 
There has been little development in multi-purpose activity a 
community centres. It is hoped that the Mengo Social Centre and |: 
Hostel, the buildings of which are now almost complete, will serve a | 
the prototype of other multi-purpose community centres in Uganda. | 
During the year the activities and numbers of members’ clubs both for | 
men and women have increased, especially in rural areas. In Busogs {i 
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ere are now 95 clubs, of which 54 are women’s clubs which specialise 
sewing, child care and other homecraft activities. The influence of 
ese women’s clubs was made apparent when a district “‘ Healthy 
omes” competition was held in Busoga. There were 170 entrants for 
e competition and a very high standard was set. In Buganda there 
e over 30 women’s clubs which are working on similar lines. Men’s 
ubs around Kampala show more interest in recreational pursuits. 
heir Annual Festival of Music and Drama was a successful function. 
oth men’s and women’s clubs are increasing in number and member- 
ip in the Western Province but further expansion depends on 
creased staff. 
dult Education 
Lectures, exhibitions of educational films, informal instruction in 
iglish, and literacy classes are arranged regularly in community 
ntres and clubs. 
The Social Welfare Section is also responsible for the promotion of 
lult literacy. In Buganda this year, eight county councils voted 
mmunity development funds for the prosecution of adult literacy 
mpaigns in their areas. This initiative gave a considerable fillip to the 
efacy movement in Buganda and 1,927 literacy certificates were 
varded to new literates in 1951 as against a total of 1,842 certificates 
ued in the first three years of the campaign. In Bugishu, the African 
cal Government showed more interest in the local campaign there 
d made a grant towards this work in 1952. This new development and 
e publication of a new Lugishu literacy primer should stimulate 
creased interest among the Bagishu. 
Evening continuation classes were closed down owing to lack of 
sponse. It is thought that the new commercial College will take over 
e running of any classes of this kind which may be required in the 
ture. 
The library services for Africans were taken over during the year and 
organised by a Branch Librarian of the East African Literature 
ireau who has been posted to Kampala. A Libraries Advisory Com- 
ittee has been constituted to advise the Branch Librarian. There are 
w 50 libraries for Africans in the Protectorate. 
lief Work 
Government maintains its policy of leaving to family, clan and tribal 
oups the primary responsibility for the care of the disabled and 
stitute. But in some cases where expert knowledge is required 
overnment affords some assistance. For instance, during the year a 
rvice for the manufacture and fitting of artificial limbs was commenced 
Mulago Hospital with the assistance of the medical authorities. 
venty-two artificial legs have been made and fitted. Occasionally, 
0, with the increase of detribalisation in the towns, responsibility for 
re of a destitute or disabled person cannot be assigned to a tribal 
oup, and the Social Welfare Section may be called on to give assistance. 
ie Section also aids the Red Cross Society in its diversional therapy 
d rehabilitation work in the wards at Mulago Hospital. 
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Probation and Juvenile Delinquency 

About the middle of the year a Probation Officer arrived from lt 
United Kingdom to take over this branch of the Social Welfare Section 
In addition to the main probation service based on Kampala, African 
probation assistants have maintained services at Jinja and Mbale under 
the supervision of the Resident Magistrates. There was a reduction 
the volume of work owing to lack of staff, but the service on the whok 
has consolidated rather than lost ground, except at Masaka where te je 
probation office had to be closed. One thousand five hundred and sty 
five visits were paid and received during the year. Magistrates pla 
100 persons on probation in new cases as against 166 in 1950. Its 
reckoned that 86 per cent. of the cases dealt with are brought to 
satisfactory conclusion. The opening of an approved schoo! it 
November greatly improved the facilities for dealing with juvetit 
delinquency. One hundred and twenty-nine investigations into the 
circumstances of juvenile offenders were made for the courts duritg 
the year. 
Voluntary Bodies : 

The Missionary societies continued their beneficent interest in tt 
development of community life, in social problems and in chartitatl 
causes. Some of them maintain orphanages. Their work for le 
continues to be of first class importance. The African Inland Misiot 
has opened a new leper settlement at Kuluva in the West Nile. Ti 
Uganda Council of Women which includes women of all races in Is 
membership received a loan of £1,500 from Government in order to 
assist it in the construction of a headquarters building in Kamp 
This body which has now begun the founding of branches up cous} 
has great potentialities for social work among women throughout ty 
country. The Uganda Branch of the Red Cross Society continued 1 
interest itself in the blood transfusion service and in diversional therap) | 
and other rehabilitation work at Mulago Hospital. The British Legos : 
which has been the heir to considerable funds from the Army Benevole! | 
Fund and the Poppy Day Fund, has contributed funds to the Meas |” 
Social Centre and Hostel. It has been engaged in reorganisation duit 
the year, and is drawing up plans for revitalising the work of the Leg ; 
in the districts. The Boy Scouts Association received consic! }" 
encouragement from a visit of the Chief Scout. Both Boy Scouts ial 
Girl Guides Associations sent African representatives to the Fest 
of Britain. Other voluntary societies such as Toc Hi continue to Si 
in a smaller way. The year has seen the foundation of a Uganda 
of the British Empire Society for the Blind. 
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Chapter 8: Legislation 


‘URING 1951, 45 Ordinances were passed of which 26 were amending 

tdinances. The following are the more important enactments: 

‘The Approved Schools Ordinance. This Ordinance establishes ap- 

coved schools to which children and young persons can be sent for 

jucation, training and detention. It also provides for the establishment 

f remand houses and places of detention for children and young 

2tsons which will keep them separately from adults when remanded or 

ymmitted for trial, and for the care and protection of children and 

ung persons who are exposed to moral danger. 

A child is defined as a person under the age of 12 years and a young 

eTson as a person aged 12 to 16. 

It is provided that a child under the age of 10 years shall not normally 

= sent to an approved school but if he is, the period of detention is 

ee years or until he attains the age of 12 years whichever is the longer. 

young person may be sent for a period of three years or until he 

tains the age of 16 years whichever is the longer. 

These periods may be shortened or lengthened but no person may be 

stained after he has attained the age of 19 years. Provision is made 

r the after-care of persons sent to approved schools. 

An inmate of an approved school who proves too unruly may be 

ansferred to a reformatory. 

The Police (Amendment) Ordinance. This Ordinance enacts amend- 

ents which were felt to be necessary for the further prevention of crime 

d also in regard to the diciplinary system within the Police Force. 

he following are the principal amendments: 

(@) Powers to enable the Police to erect road barriers for the in- 
spection of vehicles and like purposes; 

(6) Powers to permit police officers to use arms in certain and limited 


cases; 
(c) Prohibiting police officers from being members of trade unions. 
Power is, however, given for members of the Force to be members 
of an association subject to the regulations to be made by the 
Governor. 
The Penal Code (Amendment) Ordinance. This Ordinance makes 
Chain letters ” illegal. 
The Pensions Ordinance. This Ordinance gives effect to the recom- 
endations made by the Holmes Commission and published in Colonial 
0. 223, which were accepted by the Legislative Council. 
The principal changes introduced by this Ordinance are the grant of 
nsion rights to most established African officers and the introduction 
the 1/600th pension constant in place of the 1/480th for Europeans 
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and 1/720th for others. Most of these changes were common to tk 
East African territories, and an opportunity was taken: 

(a) to make the pension laws in each of the territories as unifom 

as possible; and 

(6) to combine in one Ordinance provisions which had previous) 

been contained in separate racial Ordinances or had merely bea 
promulgated as regulations. 

The Revised Edition of the Laws Ordinance. This Ordinance appointed 
Sir Donald Kingdon, Q.C. as Commissioner for the preparation and 
publication of a revised edition of the laws of the Protectorate. Tk 
previous revision took place in 1935. All provisions of this Ordinaxe 
are common legislation dealing with revision of laws. 

The General Loan and Stock Ordinance. This Ordinance replaced the 
old legislation which was out of date and defective in certain respec. 
The principal departures from the provisions of the previous Ordinance 
are indicated below. 

The Colonial Stock Act, 1948, of the United Kingdom enables stock 


to which the Colonial Stock Act, 1877, applies to be transferred merely 


by an instrument in writing instead of by inscription, provided that tk 
law of the territory of whose debts the stock forms part allows t 
gulations to be made providing for the transfer of stock in that manne. 
This Ordinance authorises the making of such regulations. 

The Ordinance also provides: : 

(a) that the first and each subsequent appropriation of money for 
the formation of a sinking fund shall be made on the dalt 
specified in the terms of issue of the loan as that on which the 
first contribution to the sinking fund shall be taken; and 

(d) that stock issued in exchange for debentures shall be included a 
reckoning the total nominal amount for the stock. : 

The previous Ordinance imposed an obligation to redeem the eat 

loan on the specific date of maturity, whereas this Ordinance gives 
option to redeem at an earlier date. : 

The Adoption of Children (Amendment) Ordinance. This Ordinan 

amends the principal Ordinance so as to bring it into line with the 
Adoption Act, 1950, which consolidated the law relating to the adoption 
of children in the United Kingdom. The principal Ordinance (of 1934 
was itself modelled on the United Kingdom legislation. Ss 

The amendments are in effect two-fold. The first relates to the ability 

of a mother or a father of the infant to adopt that infant either alot 
or jointly with her or his spouse. ; ‘ 

Following upon the specific provisions relating to the adoption a 

mother of her infant provision has been made to preserve ame 
orders and the like while the mother remains single but to caus’ 
orders to cease to have effect in other circumstances. Provision 18 1 
made for cancelling an order of committal to an approved schoo 
the event of the infant, the subject of the order, being adopted. to 
The second relates to the position of an adopted child in regard 
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iheritence. The adopted child is in fact made the child of the 
dopter. 

Administration of the Estates of Persons of Unsound Mind Ordinance. 
‘his Ordinance makes provisions for the High Court to make orders 
or the orderly management of the estates of persons of unsound mind. 
litherto there was no legislation to deal with the estates of persons 
ff unsound mind and the Courts had to rely on the English law which 
vas not strictly applicable and in any case unsuited to local conditions. 
sriefly, provision is made for the High Court to appoint a manager to 
nanage the estate of a person of unsound mind under its general 
upervision and control. 

Accountants (Designation) Ordinance. This Ordinance gives statutory 
ecognition to the professional qualifications of qualified accountants. 
t makes it an offence for any person to use the designations and initials 
which are specified in the Ordinance unless they are entitled so to do. 

The Town and Country Planning Ordinance. This Ordinance amends 
and consolidates the law relating to town and country planning. It is 
based on the recommendations of a Committee of the Legislative 
Council appointed especially for that purpose. 

The following are the main provisions of the Ordinance: 

(a) provision for declaration of planning areas; 

(6) provision allowing normal development to proceed in areas 
declared planning areas, but ensuring that any such development 
which may interfere with a planning scheme shall stop; 

(c) provision for planning committees which in respect of a 
municipality shall be the municipal council, and in other areas 
shall be representative of the local authority or authorities; 

(da) provision empowering the Governor to acquire land for public 
amenities, and to acquire land that has not been developed in 
accordance with any scheme approved under the Ordinance, 
subject to certain safeguards. 

The Income Tax (Amendment) Ordinance. The main purpose of this 
Ordinance is to make provision to enable agreements to be entered into 
by the Protectorate Government with the Government of any other 
territory with a view to affording relief from double taxation in relation 
to income tax and any tax of similar character imposed by the laws of 
that other territory. 

The Money-lenders Ordinance. The general object of this Ordinance 
is to regulate the operation of money-lenders along the lines of legislation 
in force in most other Colonies and Protectorates. Its main provisions 


are: 

(a) annual licensing of certified money-lenders; 

(6) suspension or forfeiture of licences on conviction for offences 
under the Ordinance; 

(c) regulation of the form of money-lenders contracts, and, in 
particular, safeguarding the illiterate borrower; 

(@) imposing an obligation on the money-lender to supply a borrower 
with particulars of the state of the debt at any time; 
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(e) provision to enable courts to re-open harsh and unconscionabk 
transactions, and specifying that interest above a rate of 24 per 
cent. shall be deemed to be excessive; 

(f) restricting money-lending advertisements; 

(g) provision making money-lending debts statute barred after 
12 months from the date of the accrual of the cause of action. 

The Traffic Ordinance. This Ordinance amends and consolidates the 

law relating to traffic, incorporating many of the recommendations of 
the Road Safety Committee appointed by Government. The Ordinane 
together with the Regulations to be enacted thereunder brings th 
Protectorate traffic law into line with the provisions of the Convention 
resulting from the United Nations Conference on Road and Motor 
Transport. The following are the principal changes which this Ordinance 
has made in the traffic law: 
(a) provides for the examination of motor vehicles more than te. 
years old prior to their being granted a licence; 
(5) tightens up the law relating to driving permits and thus brings 
the law into line with that in force in the United Kingdom; 
(c) imposes minimum age restrictions on the issue of driving permits 
and certain conditions of experience before being permitted to 
drive a heavy commercial vehicle; 
(d) empowers senior police officers to give directions to licensing 
officers for the revocation of driving permits in respect of persons 
considered unfit to drive. Provision is also made for the re 
storation of licences which have been revoked; 
{e) imposes a uniform speed limit throughout the Protectorate, but 
confers powers on local authorities to prescribe a lower speed 
limit if required; : 
(f) prohibits drivers of lorries and omnibuses from drinking alcoblic 
liquor while on duty. er 
The Game (Amendment) Ordinance. This Ordinance makes provision 
to ensure better control of dangerous animals which are defined t0 
include an elephant, a rhinoceros, a hippopotamus, a buffalo, a leo 
ora lion. It is made obligatory for a hunter to report the wounding by 
him of any dangerous animal. The Ordinance also permits of Africans 
becoming professional hunters. The Ordinance reduces the number of 
elephants that may be shot on the annual special licence from three 0 
two and raises the licence fees. It also raises the minimum permissible 
weight of tusk of elephants shot from 11 1b. to 20 Ib. i 

The Pensions (Increase) Ordinance. This Ordinance provices for 
increase in pensions owing to the increased cost of living and for certain 
other increases. ; 

The Municipalities and Public Authorities Provident Fund Ordinance. 

This Ordinance makes provision for Municipal Councils and 9 4 
public bodies approved by the Governor to establish provident re 
schemes for their employees, so that such schemes shall as far a8 Poss! e 
be in common form and not vary from each other in essential par d 
The Hide and Skin Trade Ordinance. This Ordinance consolidates 0 
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te-evises the law relating to the hides and skins trade. Part of the old law 

was contained in Defence Regulations made under the Emergency 
-»owers (Defence) Act, 1939. The Ordinance deals with the control and 
icensing of the buying and exporting of hides and skins. 









Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 


‘THE law in force in the Protectorate consists of Orders in Council, 
.Queen’s and King’s Regulations made by the Commissioner between 
897 and 1902 and Ordinances made by the Government between 1902 
ind 1920, or passed by the Legislative Council and assented to by the 
Secretary of State since 1920. Various Imperial Acts of Parliament and 
-ndian Acts, notably the Indian Contract Act, have been applied either in 
dart or in whole by Order in Council and by Local Ordinance. In 
iddition, there are proclamations, rules and orders made under the 
above provisions. 

Subject to the above, the common law of England, the doctrines 
of equity, and all statutes of general application in force in England on 
11th August, 1902, apply in the Protectorate. It was laid down, however, 
tn the Order in Council constituting the Courts that, in all cases where 
natives are involved, regard should be had to native law and custom in 
so far as they are not inconsistent with English justice and morality 
or in conflict with Protectorate laws, and that substantial justice should 
“always be done without undue regard for technicalities. 

_High Court 

‘* Her Majesty’s High Court of Uganda, established by the Uganda 
Order in Council in 1902, has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over all 
persons and matters in Uganda. It is composed of a Chief Justice and 
3 Puisne Judges, and exercises jurisdiction both as a Court of First 
“Instance and as an Appellate Court from Subordinante Courts, both 

Protectorate and Native, over which it has supervisory powers and 
evisional jurisdiction. Subject to certain limitations, appeals lie from 
“its decision to Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa. 

Subordinate Courts 
Resident Magistrates are stationed at Kampala covering the District 
‘of Mengo; at Jinja, covering the District of Busoga; at Mbale, covering 
the District of Mbale; at Soroti, covering the Districts of Teso, Lango 
“and Karamoja; at Mbarara, covering the Districts of Masaka and 
>Ankole; and at Masindi, covering the Districts of Bunyoro, Toro, 
“Acholi and West Nile. At present the only District not covered by a 
“Resident Magistrate is Mubende. The powers and jurisdiction of these 
“Courts are regulated by the Subordinate Courts Ordinance and the 
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Criminal and Civil Procedure Codes 1950. A Resident Magistrate also 
performs the functions of a Coroner and is the Certifying Officer under 
the Mental Treatment Ordinance. He has also jurisdiction over Africans 
in divorce proceedings, which in the past years have shown a cor- 
siderable tendency to increase. 
Native Courts 

Native Courts administer native customary law and such native laws 
and rules as are enacted by native assemblies empowered to legislate, 
which vary in composition and powers being subject to confirmation either 
by the Governor or by the Provincial Commissioner. The jurisdiction of 
Native Courts in both civil and criminal cases is subject to the limits 
set out in the Buganda Courts Ordinance and the Native Cours 
Ordinance. These Ordinances passed in 1940 re-enacted and defined 
more precisely, with certain modifications, the existing constitution, 
powers and limitation of Native Courts. The Buganda Courts Ordinance 
also introduced the new post of Judicial Adviser to the Buganda Govent- 
ment. A number of Protectorate Ordinances, or parts of them, may be, 
and have been, subjected to the jurisdiction of Native Courts. _ 

Native Courts are set up by warrants, which describe the constitution 

of the Court, and its limits of jurisdiction, and lay down the rights of 
appeal. These Courts vary considerably in constitution, but in general 
fall into three classes: a central court for each administration area, 
county-chief’s courts below these, and the courts of the chief’s sub 
ordinate to the county chiefs. : 

Civil cases to which Africans alone are parties come before Native 

Courts, unless the case is one governed by an enactment which has not 
been applied to Native Courts, e.g. The Partnership Ordinance. 
High Court Cases ot 

The main types of cases coming before the High Court in its original 

criminal jurisdiction are as follows: 

(i) Treason. 

(ii) Cases committed to it by Subordinate Courts ¢g., murder, 
manslaughter and rape or attempt at these crimes (W 
Subordinate Courts are not empowered to try). _ 

(iii) Such cases as the Attorney-General considers should be tried 
by the High Court (see Section 80 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code). 

(iv) A Subordinate Court also has power to commit any person for 
trial before the High Court, if in its opinion the offence, Le 
triable by itself or some other Subordinate Court, is not suital i 
for such trial. When trying criminal cases the High Court s! i 
with two or more assessors. Up to the present the tae 
whelming majority of cases committed to the High Court 
been for homicide, and, outside the Buganda Province, rape. 

One of the High Court Judges visits all the larger townships 19 h 

Protectorate four times each year on circuit. On the average °° 
circuit now lasts between six and eight weeks. In 1951 148 
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“vases were tried on circuit. In addition a High Court Judge visits Jinja 
:ix times a year to hold Sessions. During 1951, 22 criminal cases were 
tied at these Sessions. Sessions are held at Kampala every month and 
‘luring the same year 52 cases were tried. Of the total of 222 cases tried 
n the Protectorate no less than 192 were cases of homicide. 

The civil cases which come before the High Court at its sittings in 
Kampala and before the Judge on circuit are of all varieties, including 
ill the types of cases heard by the various Divisions of the High Court 
no England, and by the Bankruptcy Court (subject always to the 
Subordinate Courts’ jurisdiction in these matters, below a certain 
pecuniary limit, or in non-contentious proceedings). 

The majority of cases are for simple debt or breach of contract, actions 

for tort not being numerous. During the past year there has been a 
further considerable increase in the number of civilian claims, mostly 
based on contract, which reflects the increasing post-war development in 
building, trading and building activities. 
Miscellaneous causes include such varying items as confirmation of 
Native Courts’ judgements and injunctions to restrain or compel dealings 
in land registered under the Registration of Titles Ordinance; appli- 
cations under the Marriage Ordinance, Adoption of Children Ordinance, 
Inquests Ordinance, administration of estates and company matters. 

In its appellate and revisional jurisdiction the High Court hears 
appeals and applications for revision from the Subordinate Courts, 
both criminal and civil, and petitions for revision from the Native 
Courts, the latter, however, being rarely entertained unless the ap- 
propriate rights of appeal have already been exhausted. Criminal 
Appeals are nowadays in practice heard by two judges unless the Chief 
Justice otherwise directs. Pursuant to Section 327 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code 1950, which came into force on 15th June, 1950, the old 
procedure of “‘ case stated’ has been repealed, and in its place the 
Attorney-General may now appeal to the High Court when an accused 
person has been acquitted or an order of dismissal has been made by a 
aberete on the ground that such acquittal or dismissal was erroneous 
In law. 

H.M. Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa : 

The Eastern African Court of Appeal Order in Council 1950 which 
came into operation on Ist January, 1951, revoked the Eastern African 
Court of Appeal Order in Council of 1921 and 1923 and amending 
orders, and established a permanent Court of Appeal for Eastern 
Africa and also provided for the appointment of a President, Vice- 
President and Justices of Appeal. The order extended the jurisdiction 
of the former Court of Appeal to the Colony of Seychelles, Somaliland 
Protectorate, and to the Island of Kamaran in respect of matters arising 
in the Island in which appeals lie to the Supreme Court of the Colony 
of Aden. The territories to which the new Order in Council applies are 
Aden, Kenya, Seychelles, Somaliland, Tanganyika, Uganda and 
Zanzibar. The composition of the Court shall be a President, a Vice- 
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President, one or more Judges of Appeal, and the Justices of the 
Superior Courts of the territories referred to. 
The Court may sit in two or more divisions as may be directed by the 
President, and every Judge of the Court may sit in any division. The 
sittings of the Court shall ordinarily be held in Nairobi, but sitting 
shall be held at other places in the territories in accordance with such 
directions as may be given by the President. 
During 1951 the Court held three sittings in Kampala to hear Uganda 
appeals, both criminal and civil. The Chief Justice of Uganda (Sir 
David Edwards) was a member of the Court during its first sitting in 
ae in January and at its sittings in Kampala in April and October, 

51. 
Probation 

Probation of offenders is regulated by Section 314 of the Crimind 
Procedure Code, 1950. 

A Central Probation Committee under the Chairmanship of the 
Director of Public Relations and Social Welfare and consisting of both 
Government officials and unofficial members, was established in July, 
1950. The functions of the committee are to co-ordinate and advise 
on the problems of juvenile delinquency, probation, aid to discharged 
prisoners and kindred problems. There is no doubt that the probation 
system is bearing fruit. Of 100 cases placed on probation during the year 
in question no less than 80 proved completely satisfactory. This result 
is to a great extent due to the work done by the European Probation 
Officer and African Probation Officers, the latter being stationed in 
different centres throughout the Protectorate who have been and still 
are very interested in the work. 

In addition to the probation system, further measures have bea j * 
enacted by the Protectorate Government for the care and protection of J 
children and young persons. These are the Reformatory Schook 
Ordinance enacted in 1930 and subsequently amended but not brovgtt 
into operation until August, 1950, to provide for the establishment ofa 
reformatory for juvenile offenders, and the Approved Schools Ordinance 
enacted in January, 1951, for the establishment of approved schools for 
the care and protection of juvenile offenders. A Reformatory School 
has been established in the Mubende area, and an Approved School at 
Mile 30 on the Kampala-Masaka Road. The Approved School was 
opened in November, 1951 and visits to it have already been made by 
members of the Judiciary. 

Other measures now in force to prevent persons convicted for the 
first time of not very serious offences from becoming c! 
binding over and convicting and cautioning. (Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1950, Section 318A and Section 318 (1) (b).). 























POLICE 
The establishment of the Uganda Police Force is now 60 Gazetted 
Officers, 96 European Inspectors, one Asian and four AfricaD Inspectors, 
13 Asian and 65 African Sub-Inspectors, and 2,562 African rank an 
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[mi42 The notable increase over previous years is in the European 
,, spectorate where actual strength is not much below fixed estab- 
,bment. 
; -The proportion of African rank and file with service of ten years or 
re in the Force increased from 18.61 per cent. in 1950 to 18.82 per 
‘;urat. in 1951. As in 1950 this increase, though slight, is a welcome 
‘ication that more of the African rank and file are making a career 
the Police Force. 
Recruiting figures show that 459 African rank and file were under 
aining on Ist January, 1951, or enlisted during the year, as against 885 
rican ranks trained or recruited in 1950. This substantial drop was 
‘le to the fact that by the end of January, 1951, the Police Service Unit 
Bombo stopped recruiting and all Force recruitment was carried out 
3 the Police Training School. During the eight months’ course at the 
“raining School recruits received lectures in law and police duties, and 
ae instructed in drill and musketry, the basic training of which had 
“eviously been undertaken by the Police Service Unit. 
t the Police Training School 258 African recruits underwent basic 
ining courses, passed out and were posted for general duty. In 
dition, courses were held for 34 European Inspectors and three Asian 





















‘mpared with previous years and the serious shortage of accom- 
dation, more concentrated courses of instruction were devised. The 
“urses included lectures in Law and Kiswahili, parade-ground work, 


addition, promotional courses were held during the year and 48 
*nstables were promoted to the rank of corporal and 39 corporals 
) the rank of sergeant. 

During 1951 it was possible to send more members of the Force to 
1e Police Colleges at Ryton-on-Dunsmore and at Hendon. All who 
tended these colleges benefited greatly from the courses of instruction, 
1 particular the African Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors. A number of 
‘uropean Inspectors, on first appointment, attended a course of 
istruction in England before leaving for Uganda. 

The Police Band, under the direction of the European Bandmaster, 
<alfilled 81 engagements. Applicants for enlistment in the Band have 
‘een far in excess of requirements. 

The establishment of the Police Radio Section, as it is now termed, 
as increased during the year; the section now has one Assistant 
‘uperintendent in charge, three Inspectors and 98 African wireless 
perators. All Police District Headquarters are now equipped with 
‘olice wireless stations and the speed and security of wireless com- 
nunications between police stations continue to provide a vital link 

“a all branches of administrative and executive police work. The 

ntroduction of new ultra-short wave sets in 1950 increased the efficiency 

of the Police Radio Station; both the quantity and quality of trans- 

-nissions improved considerably; 38,370 messages were transmitted 
luring 1951. A number of these ultra-short wave sets are held in 
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reserve for use in air-craft or in motor vehicles specially equipped for 
dealing with civil disturbances. 

In order to encourage the African rank and file to improve ther 
standard of literacy, while in the Force, language examinations are held; 
successful candidates for these examinations are paid literacy allow. 
ances. The number of African ranks drawing literacy allowances 
at the close of the year was: 

















English Allowance. ‘ ‘ % , . 5 
Swahili allowance A : “ ‘ ‘ . 573 
Both English and Swahili allowances . : i 02235 


These figures compare extremely favourably with past years and they 
Tepresent an obvious desire by the African rank and file to improv 
their standard of literacy. ; 

Bicycle patrols were maintained throughout the year in all districs. 
Escorts were provided on 587 occasions for prisoners and lunatics and 
for the movement of specie and ivory estimated at £2,168,028 in valu. 

The number of African ranks exercised in musketry courses during 
the year was 1,050; of these 194 were classified as marksmen, 183 a 
first class shots, 290 as second class shots and 200 as third class shots. 
A Uganda Police team was entered in the 1951 annual East and West 
African Shooting Cup Competition and won for the first time with 
score of 630 points out of a possible 672. ; 

The number of motor vehicles presented for inspection prior to 
licensing, and the number of applicants tested for driving licences, 
during the past three years have been: : 

1949 1950 1951 





Total number of public service vehicles 


examined Z . 3 ‘ : 373 255 
Total number of public service vehicles 

not passed . : : _ : 1 = 
Total number of commercial vehicles 

examined ; : : . 2,906 3,145 398 
Total number of commercial vehicles 

not passed . % 4 ‘ : 8 Il 
Total number of other motor vehicles 

examined. z : : 143 186 
Total number of other motor vehicles not 

passed P : : : 3 1 c 
Total number of drivers tested. 3 eS: 2,582 3304 
Total number of drivers not passed. 5 515 935 1,08 


The recent increase of European staff in the Vehicle Inspectorate has 
done much to ensure greater efficiency and continued smooth ee 
in this ever increasing task of vehicle examination. Six hundred an 
seventy new public service and commercial vehicles were registered 10 
1951 ae 

During the year a new Traffic Ordinance was passed by Legislatié f'n 
Council which comes into operation on Ist January 1952. t 

There was an increase in traffic accidents in 1951 with a correspon f-» 
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sgeerease in the number of persons killed or injured. Comparative 
ures for the last three years are: 
{ and fe: : 1949 1950 1951 


tgytal number of accidents reported. - 2,502 2,510 2,671 
x argrsons killed . c . P 168 194 237 
ning iet80nS injured : . . . = 1,521 1,637 1,801 
" This increase in the number of deaths can, to a certain extent, be 
_ , Tibuted to one particularly tragic traffic accident when the lives of 
persons were lost. Throughout the year vigorous action was taken 
_ ainst persons committing traffic offences. 
its Vehicles concerned in accidents during 1951 numbered 3,592: of 
2se 1,410 were commercial vehicles, 1,432 were cars, and 750 were 
dal cycles. Seven hundred and thirty persons were prosecuted for 
ences in connection with these accidents: 41 Europeans, 150 Asians, 




















“The Police continued to carry out Fire Brigade duties at Kampala, 






ja, Mbale and Entebbe. Thirty-five outbreaks of fire, 22 of them in 
esr dealt with. Property to an estimated value of £4,573 was 
‘stroyed. - 

_~At the close of the year supervision was being exercised over 148 
for ,, £sons who were under Court orders to report to Police after release 
dln imprisonment. A further 351 persons of suspected bad character 

ae also kept under observation. 
4 ‘The establishment of the Weights and Measures Bureau was in- 
, eased during 1951 to include one Chief Inspector and two Inspectors 
3 Weights and Measures. Now that this staff has been recruited 
nsiderably more inspection work has been possible. Extensive tours 
| “inspection were carried out by the Chief Inspector of Weights and 

.easures. Five thousand two hundred and thirty-five persons or firms 
5 ‘bmitted articles of weights and measures for test: of these articles 

5781 were verified and stamped, 3,253 were rejected as unjust, and 

726 were adjusted and passed. Eighty-three firms or persons were 

osecuted under the Weights and Measures Ordinance and fines 

talling Shs. 11,104 were imposed. 

In 1951 the establishment of the Immigration and Passports Branch 
as altered to include one Deputy Principal Immigration Officer, seven 
“migration Officers and one Female Immigration Officer. 

Under the Immigration Ordinance and Regulations, 7,101 persons 
‘te admitted to the Protectorate, either permanently or as visitors or 
i‘avellers in transit: in addition 4,966 re-entry permits were issued to 

\'sidents of the Protectorate. Two thousand five hundred and eighteen 
\yttw passports were issued, 982 were renewed, and 631 were endorsed. 
 1e Immigration and Passports Branch also issued letters of recom- 
endation to foreign subjects having no Consul in East Africa, and 
‘aergency certificates to persons claiming to be British subjects, but 
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unable to furnish information sufficient to warrant the issue of passports | 
At the end of the year the Finger Print Bureau contained the classified J» 
sets of fingerprints of 166,294 persons, of which 47,454 were re-convicted 
criminals. During the year 7,486 classifications were made, identifying 
1,955 (or 21.6 per cent.) persons who had criminal records, Th 
Photographic Bureau produced 850 photographs of criminals, or scene 
of murder, or of serious accidents; from which 3,949 photographic 
prints were made. The Bureau also produced 219 photographic prints 
for the Special Branch, Police Headquarters. Z 
During 1951 three new urban stations in the Kampala area at Katw, |: 
Kololo and Kawempe were completed and occupied. Police Stations 
were also constructed at Kumi, in Teso District, and at Njeru, ear 
Jinja; the latter was built on the site of the Owen Falls Construction 
Company in order to police the Owen Falls Dam area. Towards tle ]: 
close of the year building was started on the Police Barracks at Nagurt, 
in the Kampala environs, which will eventually house the Mobil 
Reserve Unit of Kampala. The construction of a new wing at Jing 
Police Station, the new Police Barracks at Entebbe and the permaneat 
quarters replacing the temporary wooden quarters, which were a war: | ' 
time measure, at Nsambya Lines, was completed during 1951. 
Ceremonial parades were held on several occasions including tk 
State Visit of the Governor-General of the Belgian Congo in April, tx 
official opening of Entebbe Airport and the departure of Sir Jou | 
Hathorn Hall on his retirement from. the Governorship. Guards of 
Honour were mounted to mark the opening sessions of H.M. Couttaf } 
Appeal for Eastern Africa and the High Court of Uganda as wellas it 
opening of Legislative Council. B 
The King’s Police Medal for distinguished. service was awarded 0 | 3 
one Senior Superintendent of Police of the Force. The Colonial Poi 
Medal for Meritorious Service was awarded to one Senior Supt 
intendent of Police, one Senior Assistant Superintendent of Poles, |: 
and to an Asian and an African Inspector. This was the first time tha! |- 
either an Asian or an African member of the Force has been a! : 
this medal. Seven African ranks received the Colonial Police aad 
Fire Brigades’ Long Service Medal and one African rank received @ 
bar to his medal. 
The total number of reports of crime under the Penal Code mate} | 
the Uganda Police in 1951 as compared with the previous naan? 

































1950 sil 
Offences against public order. , : 6 HF 
Offences against authority . : , , 347 
Offences against public morality ¢ : 4. 
Offences against the person ; : 4976 58 |: 
Offences against property . < é : 12/085 1420 | 
Other offences under the Penal Code . 4 2160 
set Foes 
18,147 2082 
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ts Of the 20,827 reports made in 1951, 2,880 were cases of burglary and 
usebreaking, 9,464 were thefts and 420 were cases of arson. In 
dition there were 14,084 contraventions of laws other than the Penal 
‘ode: 10,265 of. these being cases under the Traffic Ordinance and 
egulations. The Protectorate Police dealt with all reports of crime in 
cownship areas. Outside townships, Protectorate Police also investi- 
ted all reports of murder, manslaughter and allied offences; rape; 
facoity; burglary, housebreaking and arson in which non-native 
woperty was affected; all other Penal Code offences cognizable to 
olice in which a non-native was the complainant or alleged to be the 
ccused; and offences against the Traffic Ordinance, and all laws other 
nthe Penal Code which were cognizable to the Police. Reports 
f all other types of crime committed outside township areas were 
eferred to the Native Authority for action. 
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PRISONS 


For prisoners committed by Protectorate Courts whether on remand 
wr to serve sentence the Government maintains a central prison, a 
‘emand prison in Kampala, a prison farm camp, a prison quarry camp 
‘or recidivists, 11 district prisons and a reformatory school. 

The Central Prison at Luzira provides accommodation for 963 
srisoners of all races and categories. Complete separation as between 
nales and females, juveniles and adults and between Africans, Asians 
ind Europeans is maintained there and so far as accommodation 
vermits first offenders are segregated from recidivists within the sex, 
age and racial groups. 

The Prison Farm Camp, 36 miles from Kampala, provides ac- 
sommodation under minimum security conditions for some 400 long 
erm male first offender prisoners who are employed in the erection of 























evelopment of the farmlands and on tree planting and cultivation. 
Produce from the farm, including wood-fuel for domestic use and brick- 
aking was valued at £2,335 during the year. 
The Prison Quarry Camp at Tororo provides accommodation under 
‘minimum security conditions for 150 to 200 selected recidivists. The 
agricultural development of part of the land available at the Prison 
-Quarry Camp continued and despite the wet weather made reasonable 
»progress, The making of murram blocks for the permanent buildings 
to be erected on the Preventive Detention Prison site close by did, 
however, occupy most of the available labour during the latter months 
-of the year. 

-The 11 District Prisons retain only short-term first offender prisoners, 
‘the non-criminal type of prisoner and remand prisoners. 

Preliminary work on the establishment of a Preventive Detention 

Prison at Tororo started in August on a site adjoining the Recidivist 
‘Prison Quarry Camp. A party of prisoners, brick-makers and builders, 
was sent from Luzira Central Prison to clear the ground and to begin 
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the construction of the buildings that will be required in the eaty 
stages. 
The construction of permanent housing for the warder staff at Luan 
Central Prison continued and, despite adverse weather and acut 
shortage of experienced instructors and building materials, three jailer’ 
three-roomed houses, 25 semi-detached houses, nine lavatories, nin 
baths and 24 kitchens had been completed by the end of the year. 
The training in bricklaying, building and carpentry thus given is 
providing many prisoners with the means of earning a livelihood 
release and no difficulty has been experienced in placing any of these 
men in employment on discharge. 
The number of prisoners committeed to the Protectorate Pris 
during 1951 totalled 5,523 and the daily average population was 2,831 
compared with a total of 4,924 committals and a daily average pop 
ulation of 2,685 in 1950, an increase of 599 in committals and of 14610 
the daily average population. 
All executions are carried out in the Central Prison at Luzira and 
during 1951 11 persons were executed. 
The Commissioner is responsible for the general administration and 
control of all Protectorate Prisons and is assisted in his duties by a2 
Assistant Commissioner. ; 
European staff is employed at the Central Prison, Luzira, the Prison 
Farm Camp, the District Prison at Jinja, the Tororo Prison Camp and 
the Reformatory School. The Kampala Remand Prison is controlled 
from the Central Prison, Luzira. The remaining 10 District Prisons ar 
administered by the local European Police Officer, a convenient arrang 
ment but not entirely satisfactory. 
The subordinate warder staff is composed of Africans who undergo 
a course of six months instruction at the Warders’ Training Schodl 
before being posted to a prison for full-time duties. . 
The Reform School at Mubende has developed rapidly since the sit 
was taken over in 1950. In addition to the temporary building 
previously constructed to house the staff and inmates and for schook 
rooms and workshops, 16 aluminium huts have been erected and by | 
the end of October the school population had risen to over 60. 
daily average school population throughout the year was 40. 
The erection of permanent buildings which will go some way towards 
helping with the school problems has not yet been possible, but = i 
have now been approved and it is hoped that the work, which wil f: 
be undertaken either by the Public Works Deparment or a contractot, J- 
will be put in hand shortly. . 
An Approved School under the control of the Director of Le ps 
was opened on 20th November, 1951, and 27 lads already deta A 
the Reform School who were by character, age and history considet 
for training in the Approved School were transferred there. | . 
At the Central Prison the main industries are carpentry, ans 
and iron work. Matting and basket work and brick-making af ® 
carried out. 
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re: 
The bulk of the uniforms required for the African staff of the various 
iit wiJovernment departments and Native Administrations are made in the 
jiese eeentral Prison, and furniture and miscellaneous articles are also made 
mor Government departments. 
m: Prisoners at District Prisons are normally employed on the prison 
‘be eiatm, on fuel cutting and on general anti-malarial work in and around 
i anerhe Government Station. 
‘ung, The health of the prison population has on the whole been satis- 
din cctory. The number of persons who died in prison custody was 35; 
“if these two had been committed to prisons under the Mental Treat- 
the Roment Ordinance, and four were on remand. 
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Chapter 10: Public Utilities 


ted n> ELECTRICITY SUPPLY : 


,~HE considerable progress of the Uganda Electricity Board’s develop: 
‘nent works miade in 1950 has continued with increased momentum 
vot “turing the past year. The thermal station at Kampala has continued in 
id *yperation throughout the period, although the completion of the. high 
““oltage overhead line connecting Kampala with Jinja has enabled some 
40°F the Kampala load to be transferred to the Jinja thermal station, 
..vhere a further four 1,000:kw. sets were commissioned during 1951. 
in The high voltage overhead line from Jinja to Tororo has enabled much 
is '5f the load in the Mbale.and Tororo districts to be similarly transferred 
,0 the Jinja thermal station. This gradual transfer of load to the Jinja 
nerating station anticipates the completion of the Owen Falls Scheme, 
vhen all demands will be met from the hydro-electric station. 
The abnormally heavy rainfall caused some delays at the Owen Falls 
ite, but it is probable that the contractors will be able to catch up 
“ehedule if conditions are favourable during 1952. By the end of the 


“ear the erection of the steel framework for the power station building 











osSwas proceeding and concreting of the main dam was commenced in 
September. The total concrete placed up to the end of the year was 
¢ 7,200 cubic yards, 4,000 cubic yards of this being the main dam. An 
'-nteresting development made. possible by experiment on the site was 

‘he introduction of local murram in the construction of the coffer-dam, 
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should be encouraged in order to provide the largest possible initial [Bu 
load for the hydro-electric station now under construction. (ad 
The demand for electricity increased very considerably during the |. 
year, the total number of units sold amounting to 24,665,153 compared I 
with 13,848,441 in 1950. This increase and a general improvement of |: 
efficiency in generation and distribution contributed to an excess of 
income over expenditure more than four times as great as in 1950. fr 
Development schemes in connection with the Board’s distribution x 
system which were put in hand during the year inchuded a new 33kV. } 
line to improve supplies at Entebbe, the connection of several quarries, 2": 
ginneries and sawmills and a number of local distribution systems in 1 
outlying townships and villages. i 

















WATER WORKS 


The Public Works Department is in charge of major township water 
supplies and works in close co-operation with the Geological Survey of 
Uganda. The East African Railways & Harbours Administration 
operates the water supplies at Tororo, Butiaba and Namasagali. The ™ 
major augmentation of the Kampala water supply to increase the 
pumping treatment and mains capacity up to four million gallons daily * 
(m.g.d.), is progressing despite delays in the receipt of imported! 
materials. The construction of a new. one million gallon reservoir is 
nearing completion and extensive additional filters are being installed. 
The new Jinja water supply. scheme to give an initial capacity of two! 
m.g.d. and an ultimate four m.g.d. is rapidly nearing completion. The; 
water supply at Mbale has been augmented to 500,000 gallons a day® 
and should be partially in operation in a few months time. New power, 
supplies and extensionsito the existing suppty have been made atta 
Masaka, Mbarara; Fort Portal, Gulu, Soroti-and Kabale. is 

Work on the construction of a diesel operated pumping and complete, ih 
treatment plant for Hoima has commenced, and the installation of ate | 
larger hydraulic ram supply at Nyakasura is nearing completion, whi ce 
materials are being accumulated for a major augmentation at Toro! 
where it is expected that the East African Railways & Harbours in 
stallation will be taken over by the Government. Schemes are in hand 
for the provision. of water supplies-to Kasese and Arua Townships and 
Kilembe Mines. es : . 





ie RURAL WATER SUPPLIBS ! 
The Geological Survey Department is-résponsible for the provisio®, 
of rural water supplies in the form’ of boreholes and small reservoits., 
The Department is also concerned ‘with ‘the provision of ‘water bore 
holes for some of the smaller townships. i . mar 
Drilling is carried on by four pereussion machines belonging to tbe 
Department’s ‘Drilling Section: and by fourteen percussion machine, 
owned by a contractor. The Drilling Section’s: machines worke.,, 
throughout the’ year in Mengo, Ankole and Toro Districts and tht, 
contractor’s machines operated in Karamoja, Acholi, Lango, Teso:,, 
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é it itmoga;-Mbale, Mengo, ‘Toro ‘and Bunyoro Districts. One hundred 
‘cud seventeen boreholes were drilled of which 92 were successful; of 













cient supply of water was obtained. . : 
eservoirs were constructed in areas in which large supplies of water 
« required for‘ cattle. ‘Reservoirs consisting of a tank excavated 
tkisow ground level combined with an earth bank and a puddled clay 
tevenge raised up above the surface of the ground were built by hand 
mein cour in Ankole, Acholi and Teso Districts, 23 being completed and 
‘ia dexbeing still under construction at the end of the year. The construction 
five such tank-dams by hand labour was begun in Mbale District. 
addition, two tanks were made in Téso District and nine rock ponds 
4g ‘@ prepared in Ankole. Construction by hand labour in Ankole is 
giprcome to an end and it is possible that work in Teso will be con- 
eer to the digging of tanks. 
Hone BE construction of tank-dams by tractor-drawn earth moving 
iptient' was continued in Karamoja, three new structures being 
npleted and repairs’ effected to two earth banks. Five new tractors 
“_jived during the year together with carry-all-scrapers arid rippers and - 
cus the intention of the Department to begin work by mechanical 
bes jthods in Busoga and Ankole during 1952. 


ies one SEWERAGE 


The Kampala Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works are now under 
man's control of the Municipality: 

toi'AN materials have been ordered for an extensive sewerage and 
ths ®yvage disposal scheme for Jinja Township. This will have a capacity 
ol “two m.p.d. ands estimated to cost £250,000. 

: The sewerage and drainage of Masaka Township is proceeding. 
dputte leading: townships are equipped with septic. tank installations in 
id kidential areas, ~~ ' 
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wt . Chapter 11: Communications 

TES ROADS 

ible oF habitable aréa of the Protectorate is about 75,000 square miles and 

jat“is ig served by a comprehensive road system. The Public Works 

1s" partment maintains some'2,696 miles of all weather rodds capable of 
trying vehicles of five tons gross weight. Some of the roads are capable 

nes id carrying heavier vehicles provided the single wheel load weight does 

pt exceed 7,000 1b. The Buganda and African Local Governments 

’saintain a further 8,000 miles-of roads which contain a proportion 

oat are passable during dry or fair weather only. 

cheb? 
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The average cost per mile for maintaining the Public Works De 
partment roads was £57, with a maximum of £100 on a heavy traflicked 
road and a minimum of £25 for a road with light traffic. The Bugani: 
and African Local Governments received a grant during 1951 from te 
Protectorate Government as financial assistance towards the mair- 
tenance of their roads. 

Before the second World War the gravel (murram) roads in Uganda: 
were reputed throughout East Africa for their high standard. Due to 
the post-war influx of motor vehicles—an increase of more than 80 per 
cent. over 1939 figures—there has been some deterioration in the gavd 
surfaces, which readily corrugate during dry weather causing cor 
siderable wear and tear on vehicles and discomfort to motorists. In 
order to minimise these corrugations energetic steps are taken to blade 
grade with auto-patrols and broom surfaces by manual labour. This 
is palliative and not a cure. The cure is to reconstruct the roads with 
adequate drainage and provide a bituminous surface. Until this can be 
accomplished a large mileage of gravel surface roads must continue to j° 
be maintained, and the murram lost by attrition and weather replenished 
periodically. The first fully mechanised team to achieve murram te 

- plenishment at the rate of 100 miles per year was established in Buganda J’ 
during 1951. : : : ma : 

In 1951 the programme for road improvement and reconstruction, 
included in the Development Plan and begun in 1947, was continued. 
The construction of the new Kampala-Jinja Road, undertakea by 
contract, was completed. On the Kampala-Masaka Road some 18 miles] 
of earthworks and six miles of bitumen surfacing from the Masaka ed 
were completed by contract. The heavy rainfall experienced in October. : 
November and December, which created a record for annual rainfall“ 
in many parts of Uganda, hampered progress to a great extent. [1 
addition the Public Works Department undertook work departmentall 
on the Kampala-Bombo and Jinja-Iganga roads and completed som 
25 miles of earthworks of which some 10 miles were surfaced wit]: 
bitumen. Progress was also made on the betterment of the Mbarat|’- 
Fort Portal and Gulu-Moroto roads. 

Satisfactory progress was made on the construction of the causeway 
and bridge, across the Kazinga Channel connecting Lakes George and 
Edward, and the bridges over the Kafu and Sezibwa rivers. The bridge 
over the Kafu was nearing completion when an unprecedented flood in 
the second week of December, 1951, caused damaged. 

















RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS 

General ~ ? stoas 
Goods and passenger traffic carried over the East African Rally 

& Harbours Administration’s rail, road and marine services, atta ; 
record levels in 1951. Separate revenue figures for Uganda art ‘ 
maintained, but total revenue figures, and figures of goods traffic in 
Passenger journeys in respect of the Kenya and Uganda section it 1951; 
as compared with 1950 were as follows: 
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1950 1951 

£ £ 
Revenue . i . 6,905,427 8,038,757 
Goods tonnages (Tons) : . 2,474,948 2,690,310 
Passenger journeys (No.) . - 3,673,193 4,039,747 





“The tonnages of inwards and outwards goods traffic to and from 
(umeations and ports in Uganda for 1951 compared with the previous 
fe gar Were as follows: 





prea Inwards Outwards 
dei. 1950 1951 1950 1951 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 


Total Stations 
and Ports . 307,595 395,022 350,104 356,874 
.as bya These figures are for the first eleven months of each year only. 


08 The increase in the tonnage of traffic received is an index of the 
sit velopment which is taking place in Uganda. The total of goods traffic 
*4ndled shows an increase of 30°35 per cent. over last year and no less 
“an 100 per cent. over 1938, the highest pre-war figure. 
“estward Extension of the "Railway 
a> Towards the end of 1950, when the scheme for canalising the 
atonga River between the Lake George escarpment and Lake Victoria 
meti8ad been abandoned as impracticable, and when the turn of events at 
init * jlembe mine in the Ruwenzori Range made it essential that the problem 
icf western communications be rapidly solved, Legislative Council un- 
oimously approved the extension of the railway westwards from 
sampala as far as Mityana, and gave a full guarantee against all loss 
ver the first ten years of operation. At the same time it asked that an 
eodi’agineering survey be instituted to cover the country between Mityana 
‘5 und the western borders of Uganda in order to find the most suitable 
ook widute for further extension to the west, should this ultimately be decided 
ds aspon, having regard to the findings of an Economic Survey Committee 
is #2t up to report upon the traffic that might be expected to flow on to 
much a western extension. 
yy May the Engineers had completed 270 miles of survey and 
tit’ radaced their report. By July the final location survey to Mityana had 
tig OED finished, and the line pegged out. By November contract drawings 
prarvere in hand, and before the end of the year all contracts were signed 
yop t2OT the Mityana stretch, and a total of 95 miles of railway pegged. It 
me vas confidently forecast that the Kampala-Mityana extension would 
ve open at the end of 1952. 
, Meantime the report of the Economic Survey Committee was 
ce ‘completed and laid on the table of Legislative Council in December. 
_,y3ased on the actual figures of imports and exports that moved in and 
Aut of western Uganda in 1950, it concluded that a western exstenion 
iF the railway from Kampala "right through to the western borders 
“would pay from the start. The report was due to be debated at the first 
sneeting of Legislative Council held in 1952. 
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Rail Services ; : 

So far as import traffic is concerned, the most significant increas } “ 
have taken place at Kampala, Jinja and Mbale. At Kampala, the nev 
goods shed and yard which were completed early in the year, have 
proved most useful in dealing with the greatly increased traffic. With 
regard to exports a total of 349,134 bales of cotton were railed to the 
coast up to 17th November, 1951, as compared with 339,334 bakes |” 
in the corresponding period of 1950, and it is pleasing to be able to 
record that the crop was once again moved satisfactorily with 10 
shipping opportunities lost. The railing of cotton seed showed ait | ° 
duction from 655,620 bags in 1950 to 475,582 bags in 1951 in the sam 
period. This decrease reflects the growth in local crushing of cotton 





seed. 

On the Kenya/Uganda section as a whole, the upward trend in third- 
class passenger travel has continued and new facilities to encourage this } ~ 
traffic are to be introduced. A daily third-class train between Kampala | ~ 
and Jinja was introduced during the year but the traffic offering a | ! 
disappointing. It is probable that the final results for 1951 will showa | ° 
slight increase in upper class passenger traffic, and the fluctuating 
nature of the demand continues to tax resources to the utmost 00 |: 
occasions. The arrival of new upper class coaches is just beginning and 
as soon as a sufficient number are received, it is hoped that conditions 
will be ameliorated. At the same time, the opportunity will be taken of |, 
aprons the train service for upper class passengers to and from 
Uganda. 

Operations on the Kenya/Uganda section were very severely affected 
in the early part of the year by the exceptionally heavy rains experienced 
throughout East Africa. Interruptions to railway services were part 
cularly severe in Kenya, with consequent adverse effects on the flow of 
traffic to and from Uganda. The prevailing conditions are illustra 
by the fact that even as late as the first weeks in June, no less than 80 J 
of the 113 miles of line between Nairobi and Nakuru were subject 10 
speed restrictions of eight m.p.h. or less. In spite of these set backs ap 
measure of work done in terms of ton miles in the first nine months 0 
the year showed an increase of 633 per cent. over the correspondt 
figure for 1950. meaty | 

The delivery of new rolling stock which began in 1950, contiaue? |. 
1951, and orders for 50 new cattle wagons and 175 new Jow-sided bose sf 
wagons have now been completed. In addition the following order i 
at present in the course of delivery: 165 covered goods ae : 
covered goods bogie wagons, 44 low-sided wagons, 20 bogt ‘ 
wagons and 150 high-sided bogie wagons. The shipment of 20 nom | 
articulated engines for the Kenya/Uganda section is now 12 pee 

All these additions will have a substantial effect on the camel 
the Railway, but the indications are that with the contisued tae Se 
development in East Africa, still further orders for rolling #00" 1 |: 
be placed. To this end orders for 600 more wagon units ba 
placed, mainly to renew existing wagons many of which, bowe™ 
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tinue to be used on other than main line services. The raising of a 
itther loan of £34 million purely for additional rolling stock has also 
2en sought and authorised in the East African Central Legislative 
‘ssembly. 
Engineering work in Uganda during 1951 has included the extension 
the Kampala goods yard, wharf extensions at Namasagali, the laying 
“own of sidings at Kampala, Jinja, Tororo and Mbale, and the erection 
*f cotton storage sheds provided by the Uganda Government at various 
tions. 
The conversion of all locomotives (other than a few old shunting 
gines) to oil fuel burning was completed during the year. 
farine Services 
Extensive work is being carried out on the launch Livingstone, and 
‘¢ Robert Coryndon. The passenger accommodation of the s.w. Stanley 
s been redesigned and modernised, while the Rusinga which serves 
Jganda ports on Lake Victoria is also being converted this year to 
er a higher standard of comfort.to passengers and to improve her 
- argo handling facilities. The Sesse Islands and Kagera River services 
ave been successfully maintained during the year. 
"oad Services 
BS The Masindi Port-Butiaba road service operated a total passenger 
-rehicle mileage of 112,763 and a total goods mileage of 293,053. The 
yeetumber of first-class passengers totalled 1,091 and third-class passengers 
35,251, increases of 138 and 8,285 respectively over 1950. Goods traffic 
amounted to 38,259 tons. The rebuilding of the Masindi Town work- 
shops was almost complete by the end of the year. 
y Tariffs 
Perhaps the most important event of the year has been the intro- 
‘duction of a new unified Tariff Book for Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
jcwith effect from Ist October, 1951. Almost alone among the world’s 
:.tailways the East African Railways & Harbours has been maintaining 
tates and charges which were in operation long before the war. 
Generally speaking the new rates structure is modest in its demands 
‘having been designed to safeguard the financial position of the Railway 
but to have as little effect as possible on the cost of living. There will, 
‘for example, be no increase in the charges on imported goods from the 
coast to Kampala, and Uganda will also benefit from the reduction in 
mileage due to the realignment of the line between Nairobi and Nakuru. 
Bulk export crops will have to pay more in Railway rates, but in com- 
~, Patison with the greatly enhanced world prices they now command, the 
increase is relatively slight. Substantial increases have taken place in 
’ the cost of materials, particularly in steel, which forms so large a part of 
"almost all railway equipment, even since the new schedule of charges 
~. has been completed, and it will be appreciated that unless additional 
.. Tevenue is to be obtained it will be impossible to finance facilities essential 
z to the expansion of this Railway. 
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AIR COMMUNICATIONS 


The scheme for the development of Entebbe Airport at a cost of 
£250,000 was completed and officially opened on 10th November, 1951. 
It now possesses up to date airport buildings and bitumen surface 
runways, one of which is 9,900 feet long and 200 feet wide. Although 
the permanent flush runway lighting could not be installed, because of 
delay in delivery of materials from the United Kingdom, an efficient 
temporary lighting system was installed and functioning by the date of 
the official opening ceremony. Entebbe Airport is now up to .C.A0. 
A.G.A. Standard Class B. 

The construction of a grass surfaced landing strip at Mbarara was 
completed and those at Jinja, Tororo, Soroti, Moroto, Lira, Gult, 
Arua, Masindi and Kasese (near Kilembe Copper Mines) were 
maintained satisfactorily during the year. : 

The internal air service, known as Uganda Communication Flight 
was operated throughout the year by East African Airways Corporation 
on behalf of Govenment using Rapide aircraft stationed at Entebbe. 








POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


The East African Posts and Telecommunications Administration is 
controlled by a Headquarters Staff stationed in Nairobi under the 
Postmaster General who is an ex officio member of the Central Legs- 
lative Assembly. There is a Regional Headquarters in Kam 
controlling all services provided in Uganda. : 

A comprehensive East African Posts and Telecommunications Act 
was passed by the Central Legislative Assembly at its June meeti0g and 
assented to on behalf of His Majesty the King on 23rd July, 1951. It 
replaces territorial legislation and sets out the duties and obligations of 
the Administration. Under this Act, which became law on Ist October, 
1951, the Postmaster General is made a corporation sole, and Te 
sponsible, subject to the directions of the High Commission, for the 
control of the Administration. 

Extensions to Bombo Post Office were completed and the Kampala 
Parcel Post Office was removed to more commodious premss. 
Additional private letter-boxes were installed at Kampala, Meng 
Tororo and many other offices. t 

The conveyance of mails to and from Kenya was improved consequed 
upon the introduction of an additional weekly rail service. i 
Uganda Communications Flight was utilised for carrying mail ed 
Entebbe, Arua, Juba and Lira. A direct weekly air mail was intt sah 
between Uganda and the Tanganyika lake ports of Bukoba, Muso 
Mwanza and Geita. and 

Arrangements were made for the conveyance of insured boxés 
insured letters by air within East Africa and between East arene 
the United Kingdom. An internal air parcel service was introdu 
East Africa and between East Africa and Zanzibar. The & 
delivery service was extended to all telegraph delivery offices " 
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‘i frica. Parcel mail services were restored with the Azores, the Balearic 
“les, Corsica, Cyrenaica, French Guiana, French West Indies, Madeira, 
‘ynisia and Spain. Direct parcel mails to France were commenced and 
‘angements made for the routing of surface mails to United Kingdom 
Marseilles and thence by the overland route. The “ Small Packet ” 
*rvice was extended to all Commonwealth countries and to a number 
’ foreign countries. Additional customs depots were opened for the 
rance of parcel mails. Revised surface letter postage rates to foreign 
untries were introduced on Ist January, 1951 and parcel postage rates 
sere revised as from Ist November, 1951. 
The telegraph network was expanded by the installation of carrier 
-aannels which resulted in improved facilities over the main routes, 
>tably, Kampala-Nairobi, Kampala-Mombasa and Jinja-Nairobi. New 
‘pe teleprinters were fitted in replacement of the older machines at 
ampala. A high-speed radio-telegraph stand-by and relief circuit 
“as opened between Kampala and Nairobi. A new radio-telegraph 
<ation was opened at Kilembe. A direct international radio circuit was 
tablished between East Africa and Nyasaland and the international 
idio link between East Africa and Northern Rhodesia was moved to a 
px tore central position to facilitate the clearance of traffic between the 
Aritories. 
~ The number of direct exchange lines was increased by 343 to 1,952, 
id the number of telephones in use by 824 to 4,001. This expansion has 
“iken place despite saturation of cable distribution plant in many 
“xchange areas and in the face of continuing difficulties in the supply 
f equipment. The capacity of manual exchanges at Fort Portal and 
“fubende and of automatic exchanges at Jinja and Entebbe was in- 
“teased, and a new manual exchange was opened at Mityana. 

Additions to the trunk telephone network improved the service 
etween the main towns and provided for the first time direct long 
istance connections for many of the smaller exchanges. 

The radio-telephone service via the United Kingdom was extended to 
srael, and the hours during which the service is available to South 
\frica were increased. New direct links were opened between Nairobi 
‘nd Zomba (Nyasaland) and between Mombasa and Zanzibar. 

The Central Training School at Nairobi continued in operation to 
he full extent of its capacity. Some 70 Africans from Uganda were in 
esidence being trained in various aspects of the work of the Ad- 
‘ninistration. 

The Operating Accounts for 1950 confirmed the situation disclosed 
vy those of 1949, namely that the postal services were running at a profit, 
vhereas the telephone and telegraph services were being operated at a 
oss, A completely new telephone rate structure was introduced on 
Ist January, 1952; and, also from that date, all inland telegraph charges 
Were increased by one half. 


















































Chapter 12 : 
Tourism, Game and Misecellaneous 


GAME 


Durinc the year under review the Game & Fisheries Department has 
concentrated more on game preservation than on game control as in 
the past. While considerable game control, particularly of elephant and 
buffalo, is still necessary in the inhabited areas, the game situation 
generally throughout the Protectorate is serious and unless the most 
active preservation measures are taken there will within a few year’ 
time be but little game left outside the reserves. 

There is now little game to be found in the Eastern Province and 
Buganda except for elephant and occasional small pockets of other specs. 
In the Eastern Province this is the inevitable result of the spread of 
habitation and increased cultivation; in Buganda this eliminations |: 
due to game eviction by the Tsetse Control Department and to an eva 
greater extent to the activities of well-armed poachers using usli 
Tifles. The latter have taken and are still taking a very heavy toll ofall 
species of game except elephants; having decimated the game 
Buganda they are now moving into the few remaining game areas in the | 
Western Province. With in the Northern Province tribal hunting |~ 
continues to take its heavy toll. 

Good results have been achieved by the Department in an effor to 
reduce poaching; many offences have been detected which hive |; 
resulted in a number of successful prosecutions. ea 

A Game (Amendment) Ordinance was passed by the Legislative |; 
Council in December. This Ordinance seeks better to control f 
hunting of dangerous game; to reduce the number of elephants which 
may be killed on special licences from three to two; and to increase 4 
cost of special licences for elephant. The increase in the cost of ; 
licences is as follows: residents’ first elephant licence from Shs. 100)- 
to Shs. 300/-; residents’ second elephant licence Shs. 200/- to Shs, 600/; , 
visitors’ first elephant licence from Shs. 100/- to Shs. 600/-; and ears 
second elephant licence from Shs. 200/- to Shs. 1,200/-. The reason” 
the increase in the charge and the reduction in numbers of. licences 
mitted per hunter is the necessity to reduce the rate of killing of 
elephants, as few with warrantable ivory remain outside game ™' | |: 

To prevent the killing of hippopotami which are a cots! : 
tourist attraction at Entebbe, part of Entebbe peninsular was 12 he ia 
proclaimed an animal sanctuary. Mbale District has been incl 
the districts where there is a closed season for guinea fowl. is 

The serious diminution in the numbers of the Lelwel Harte i 
causing some concern. It is one of the antelope which suffers oe : 
from poaching, and apart from a small areas where 1¢850! ‘ 
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mbers can still be seen this species has become very scarce. 

The white rhinocerous has continued to increase satisfactorily despite 
» spread of population and cultivation in West Nile District. It is 
imated that the white rhinoceros population may now be as much as 

, 0 animals. 

XZ The small number of Gorilla on the Mufumbiro volcanoes and in the 
penetrable forest in Kigezi appear to be holding their own; un- 
nfirmed reports indicate a slight increase. 

ixThe anti-rinderpest buffalo control operations in West Nile and West 

padi have continued satisfactorily, some 822 buffalo having being 

troyed. During the early part of the year the Sudan Game De- 
yttment co-operated by killing buffalo on their side of the border. 

hile there is now a decrease in the numbers of buffalo to be found in 
ye area it is still doubtful whether the scheme in its present form will 

" hieve its object of breaking the buffalo link between this part of 

ganda and the Sudan. 

Because of the continued high price of ivory 817 elephant licences, 

‘record number, were taken out; this is 118 more than during 1950. 

, record number of game licences were also taken out: 546 as against 

19 in 1950; and 2,015 bird licences were issued as against 1,375 during 

)50. It was necessary to kill 712 elephants in direct protection of 

Altivation, this is the lowest number since 1928, but it is still very high 

"1d is largely due to the considerable increase in cultivation throughout 

“ie country. Efforts are being made to keep the numbers of elephant 

“illed on control as low as possible. 


















UGANDA MUSEUM 


. Planning for the new Museum—for its buildings and the work to be 
“one in them—has dominated all other activities. The Curator’s house 
12/38 begun, on the site at the head of the Kitante valley, and a tender 
_4ag accepted for the Museum building itself. The original grant for the 
uilding did not cover the costs at the increased prices and it was 
therefore decided to reduce the first stage of the project. 
. There were 19,032 visitors which may be considered satisfactory in 
Jiew of the bad weather which prevailed throughout so much of the 
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The Museum staff developed an educational programme in relation 
“0 the needs of its visitors. Eighty-eight per cent. of the visitors were 
I: ‘African, and the motives that are responsible for their interest are 
“omplex. A sense of nostalgia for the traditional ways, combined with 
dncertainty about the significance of the changing patterns of life in 
Uganda, may be counted among them. The Museum has made plans 
to interpret these changes in a Visual Education Scheme when the new 
Museum is built. The educational programme was begun in the schools 
by the Makerere- trained teacher on the Museum’s staff, and 13 per 
cent. of the visitors to the Museum were school-children who came in 
parties. Arrangements were made for this teacher to be seconded in 
1952 to the Geffrye Museum, Shoreditch, London, to study museum 
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technique, and to obtain an insight into the methods that have be! } ., 
aay to deal with the problems of children with a disturbed bad} 
ground. 

The other side of the Museum’s work—the collection, cataloguin: |, 
and care of specimens—was well attended to. There were 132 new x: 
quisitions of which 31 were musical instruments, 95 were ethnologica, 
and six archeological. There were several outstanding gifts. Th: 
foundation was laid of an inclusive and clear identification syster, 
and the specimens were given new classification numbers. 

Several new exhibits were set up, attractive presentation being mad: 
easier by the employment of an artist who was trained at the Makere: 
College School of Art especially for museum work. 

The Music Research Scheme, financed by a Colonial Development 
and Welfare grant, has been largely at a standstill owing to the Curator’ 
absence in England during the first six months of the year and his 
overriding preoccupation with the development of the Museum sie: 
his return. Arrangements were made for the processing in the Unite! 
Kingdom of recordings of traditional tribal music made under this 
scheme. New equipment was purchased at the end of the year. In the 
Museum, the Music Room is still the most popular place. 

The book The Tribal Crafts of Uganda by Mrs. K. M. Trowell and 
the Curator, is being printed by the Oxford University Press. 


HYDROLOGICAL SURVEY 


The importance of a systematic and continued hydrological record 
concerning the Country was realised when negotiations were 
with Egypt in connection with the “ Nile Control,” resulting sr 
the Egyptian proposal to use Lake Victoria for long-term storage al 
the Uganda Government’s proposal to use the Victoria Nile for hy 
electric schemes. Upon the appointment of technical advisers to 
Uganda Government in 1947 to assist in these negotiations, it mm 
mediately became apparent that there was no detailed 
information worthy of mention concerning the surface waltt sau 
of Uganda other than that collected from time to time by the Foe ble 
Government. Although this information was readily made ater 
to the Uganda Government it was obviously not a satisfactory ae 
affairs, and Uganda created its own technical department to 
hydrological data inside its own territory. satily 

At first progress in establishing this new department was at and it 
slow on account of the difficulties in recruiting suitable st! ow pest 
obtaining essential equipment. These ‘‘ growing pains” a 2 
and at present the Department is well staffed, suitably ho been set 
satisfactorily equipped. Over 30 regular discharge sites hav? 7 
up on the more important rivers, at which twice daily gauge yy 
are obtained and monthly measurements of the flow are Sai and to 
means of current meters. In order to collect this informal art 
attend to the other duties devolving on the department, its © 
to cover over 100,000 miles by road and track each yeat- 
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The department has also been made responsible for investigations re- 
‘rding swamp reclamation schemes. Four swamps have been surveyed 
detail and information concerning the water tables, the moisture 
ntents, and pH value of the soils, etc. has been collected. Much more 
this connection is proposed to be done in the future and a system of 
ater control on cultivated swamps is being put into effect. The high 
ypes originally entertained for swamp cultivation are, however, now 
“sing held in some doubt. It is far too early to arrive at any conclusions 
*t, but what was at first thought to be a simple matter is now realised 
» be very complex and full of pitfalls. This has given a spur to the 
sire to find solutions to the problems involved and investigations and 
‘periments are in progress. 

Resulting from the proposals for the industrial development of the 
duntry the dangers from possible pollution have been under con- 
“-deration. An expert in the subject paid a short visit to Uganda to study 
“Ae position and to make recommendations to counteract objectionable 
“ossibilities. His report is now being studied and measures are con- 
mplated to deal effectively with the subject in the near future. 


































VIRUS RESEARCH 


- The Virus Research Institute, formerly known as the Yellow Fever 
‘Research Institute was a joint responsibility of the Colonial Office and 
“he International Health Division, Rockefeller Foundation, being 
_tdministered by the latter. The Rockefeller Foundation officially 
erminated its connection on 31st December, 1949, and on Ist January, 
950, the Institute, renamed the Virus Research Institute to denote the 
“wider scope of its programme, became a unit of the Colonial Medical 
Research Service administered by the East African High Commission 
ince Ist April, 1950. Funds for its maintenance are provided under the 
:Colonial Development and Welfare Acts assisted by proportionate 
-2ontributions from Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Northern 
“Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
: The scientific staff consists of the Director, one epidemologist, one 
«pathologist, one medical research worker and two medical ento- 
:mologists. 
: The main object of the Institute is to give assistance in the elucidation 
f known or suspected virus and rickettsial diseases of medical im- 
“portance in the six territories with which it is associated. The Directors 
of Medical Services of the respective territories were invited to state 
their problems and if possible to give them an order of priority. These 
include yellow fever, rickettsial infections, alastrim and smallpox and a 
-gtoup of ill-defined pyrexias including possibly encephalitic infections. 
A long-term programme has been planned to fit in as far as possible 
With the needs of the territories. The general policy and proposed 
Hes of research during 1951 has been in the main a continuation 
Yellow Fever Epidemiology 
© most important of these activities has been the association of 
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the Institute with the World Health Organisation-sponsored props } 
for a mapping out of the southernmost boundary of the yellow fev}, 
endemic area in Africa. Present knowledge of this boundary is ve 
vague and for various reasons, such as its crossing by intermatioul |; 
air lines, W.H.O. considers its accurate delineation is of internatioul 
importance. Up to the end of 1951 some 4,000 human bloods were 
received for protection tests from Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, 
Tanganyika and the Belgian Congo and the Institute has undertakeato 
examine bloods from Angola until such time as the Virus Institute it 
Lisbon can take over. By means of these tests it is possible to determm 
whether a person has or has not been exposed to the virus of the diseax. 
So far, positive tests have come from Basutoland, Northern Rhodes 
(12:1 per cent.) and Nyasaland (1°6 per cent.). ti 
Combined yellow fever-smallpox vaccination 

In 1950 successful results were obtained from vaccination by 
scarification with a yellow fever vaccine. Work continued on the same 
lines by mixing the yellow fever vaccine with a standard smallpo 
vaccine (calf lymph) has shown that the results were less su 
(66 per cent. as compared to 95 per cent.) than when the vaccines wit 
administered separately. On the other hand simultaneous vaccinations 
by the unmixed vaccines gave excellent results. The method should 
of considerable value in the carrying out of mass vaccination campaigs. 
Animal yellow fever in dry areas in Kenya and Uganda . 

Previous work has shown monkeys to be very satisfactory indicators 
of the activity of yellow fever virus as they frequently show 4 
incidence of immunity where there is little or no evidence of the disa* 
in man. In the wetter and heavily forested areas, the disease is col 
tinually present amongst monkeys being transferred—one might 
say by accident—to man by mosquitoes. The picture is by no means lit 
same in the drier areas of East Africa and probably elsewher, and 
surveys carried out during 1951 in the Coast Province of Keays 3 
Karamoja District of Uganda have shown that in these areas the moukt 
is replaced by the bush baby (Galago) as the natural host. Ths 
Karamoja none of 14 monkeys showed immunity as compared ¥ 
five out of 18 bush babies (27°7 per cent.). Further studies are in prop 
Vaccine Titrations 

On the request of the Directors of Medical Services of Uganda, Kay 
and Tanganyika, samples of all yellow fever vaccines purcl 
sent to the Institute for the testing of potency and none is issued before 
a satisfactory report is obtained. During the year 51 batches ¥* 
examined. 
Rickettioses (Typhus Infections) : 

The occurence of comparatively few cases of murine (rat) wy 
Mulago Hospital, Kampala, and of still fewer cases of tick typhus™ 
investigation rather difficult. Complement fixation studies 
however carried out on the comparative incidence of the different j 
of human infections in Mengo district of Uganda. These suggested ti! 
the incidence of tick typhus amongst Africans (2:0 per cent.) was! 
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““gher than anticipated. Interpretation of complement fixation tests is 
metimes difficult and until further data are available these results 





ould be regarded sub judice. 
“ther Viruses Investigated 
“ Mengo encephalomyelitis—Work continued since 1950 has shown the 








0 been isolated from mosquitoes, but there is reason to believe that 
ese insects were merely carrying the virus mechanically having 
“haps picked it up from infected monkeys which were infected from 
it excreta, 
“ Zika—This virus has been isolated from mosquitoes in a forest strip 
‘ven miles from Entebbe. It appears to have no relation to any other 
Tus but can infect man in Uganda, as 6 per cent. of human bloods 
-xamined have been found to be immune. The symptoms, if any, which it 
-foduces in man are unknown. 
fiscellaneous 
- Help has also been given, in the investigation of outbreaks of sus- 
-ected virus diseases to Northern Rhodesia and the Anglo-Egyptian 
-udan. A number of papers have been published by members of the 
-taff, and others are in preparation, dealing with the above-mentioned 
-ubjects and on other problems of entomological and epidemilogical 
aterest, 





PART III 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 
























GEOGRAPHY 


THE territory comprising the Uganda Protectorate is surrounded by 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya, Tanganyika, Ruanda-Uruti 
(under Belgian Trusteeship) and the Belgian Congo. The Pro 
tectorate extends from about parallel 1° latitude south to th 
northern limits of the navigable waters of the Albert Nile at Nimuk. 
The eastern boundary runs from Mount Zulia on the Sudan border 
along the Turkana Escarpment to the crater of Mount Elgon (14,178 
feet) and thence follows the Malawa and the Sio Rivers into the north- 
eastern waters of Lake Victoria. The outstanding features on the 
western side are the Nile-Congo watershed, Lake Albert, the River 
Semliki, the Ruwenzori Range (16,794 feet), and Lake Edward. 

The area of the Protectorate is approximately 93,981 square miles, of 
which 13,680 square miles are water. The Protectorate forms part of 
the central African tableland, the greater part having an altitude of 
between 3,500 and 4,500 feet above sea level. 


CLIMATE 


Parts of south-west and west Uganda experience heavy rain from 
time to time as a consequence of the incursion of westerly winds from 
the Congo. Although these may bring in moisture from the Atlantic 
Ocean, it seems probable that these winds are part of the south-cast 
trade which has been deflected from its normal course by abnormalities 
in the distribution of barometric pressure in areas far to the west and 
south-west of Uganda. 

Climatically, Uganda may be divided into four zones which at 
fairly distinct, but which merge gradually into each other at tie 
boundaries. These are: : 

(i) The Lake Area, a zone extending to approximately 50 miks 
from the shores of Lake Victoria. 

(ii) Karamoja. 

(iii) West Uganda, a zone about 80 miles wide on the westem 

border, extending northwards to latitude 3°N. 

(iv) The remainder of Uganda—conveniently described as tit 

Acholi-Kyoga-Katonga zone. 
Very briefly, the characteristics of each zone are as follows: 
(i) Lake Area. Rainfall varies from an average of about 50 inchs 
annually at the outer boundary to 90 inches in the Sesse ar. 
There is no definite rainy season, but, on average, falls are least 
in January, February, June and July. As in most other areas of 
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Uganda, afternoon showers are responsible for the greater part 
of the total precipitation. On the western and north-western 
shores, however, early morning showers, and thunder storms, 
often of great intensity, are frequent. These appear to have 
their origins on the high ground to the east of the lake between 
Elgon and the Mau, moving westwards during the night with 
the prevailing wind current. 
Temperatures in the Lake area show little seasonal variation. 
Diurnal variation is about 14°F at the Lake shores, increasing 
to about 20°F 50 miles inland. 
Karamoja. The rainy season extends from April to August, 
with a marked minimum in June, and marked peaks in May and 
July. December and January are the driest months. Rainfall 
is relatively light, averaging between 20 inches and 40 inches 
throughout the area. Quite a large proportion of the rainfall 
in the zone appears to be due to the influence of the numerous 
isolated hills and mountains in the area, the lee sides of the 
hills favouring the formation of masses of cloud during the 
south-east trade period (April to September). 
Temperatures reach 90° to 95°F during the dry season, and 
about 80°F during the wet months. Diurnal variation is of the 
order of 25° to 30°F. 
Western Uganda may be divided. into two sub-zones, the re- 
latively high Ruwenzori and south-west (Ankole-Kigezi) areas, 
and the relatively low-lying Lake Albert, Lake George and 
north-east Lake Edward areas. 
The rainfall regime is fairly uniform throughout the zone. There 
is a marked double peak of rainfall, April and October being 
the wet months. Falls average 40 inches to 60 inches in the first 
sub-zone and mainly less than 40 inches in the Lakes. The 
lower rainfall.of the Lakes is due almost entirely to the screening 
effect of the high ground, which causes the Lakes to be in a 
jane shadow ” in relation to the prevailing east to west wind 
ift. 
The diurnal range of temperature is 20° to 25°F, maximum day 
temperature being of the order of 75°F in the south-west, 
increasing to about 95°F at a situation such as the Kazinga 
Channel. 
Acholi-Kyoga-Katonga. This zone, the whole of the remainder, 
and by far the greater part of Uganda, experiences a fairly 
uniform climate. 
The greater part of the zone lies at 3,000 feet to 4,000 feet, and is 
very largely flat. It embraces a large area of swamp, which 
modifies a climate which would otherwise closely resemble 
the continental climate which characterises Karamoja. The wet 
season extends from March to November, with peaks in March 
-April and September-October, and an intervening minumum 
during June and July. Rainfall during December January and 
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February is usually extremely small. Average falls vary from J .. 
40 inches in the south to 50 inches in the north. 
Maximum temperatures throughout the area reach 80° to 8, |. 
the diurnal range being about 25° and the annual variation | .. 
relatively small. 
Excluded from the above are the extreme climates which obiain |... 
on the higher levels of Ruwenzori and Elgon. 2 
The following extremes of temperature were recorded during J .. 
1951: 


Entebbe: 84°4°F (8th September) 
56-2°F (10th August) 

Kabale: 79°6°F (12th and 15th January) 
41-3°F (20th July) 

Soroti: 97:0°F (6th and 7th March) 
60°0°F (15th and 17th July) 








Chapter 2: History 


IN 1862 Speke and Grant were the first Europeans to reach the capital 
of Mutesa the ruler of Buganda, not far from the present Kampal, 
and found themselves among an organised and comparatively ci 
people. Samuel Baker discovered Lake Albert in 1864 and under such |:, 
famous governors as Baker, Gordon and Emin, the Egyptian flag few | 7 
in the Nile district from 1872 to 1889. nn 
Stanley visited Uganda in 1875 and told the Christian world of th J... 
openings for missionary enterprise in Mutesa’s dominions. The 7 
English Protestant missionaries arrived in 1877, followed in 187) by |. 
French Roman Catholics. Mutesa died in 1884 and was s rs 
his son Mwanga. ql 
Christianity had meanwhile made headway, but Mwanga prove |... 
unfavourable to it, and for his father’s tolerance substituted persecution F 
and even massacre of the missionaries’ adherents, In 1888, his people |: 
turned on him and he fied to the south of Lake Victoria; but the 2 
traders and native Mohammendans gaining the upper hand, the Ih 
missionaries and native Christians were also driven out. In the oe a 
year control of the British sphere in East Africa had been assigned by ie 
Royal Charter to the Imperial British East Africa Company, and ¥ 
the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890 confirmed the inclusion 2 
British sphere of present-day Kenya and Uganda, Captain (latet 
Lugard was despatched to establish the Company’s influence in Ugand t 
He found Mwanga recently restored with the help of his fugit 
Christian subjects, and concluded a treaty with him. andat 
In 1891 Lugard visited the western limits of the British spher 
the south end of Lake Albert found a remnant of Emin’s Fey?! phe 
(Sudanese) troops. These he enlisted and brought into Buganda. 
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“Suary, 1892, soon after his return to Kampala, war broke out between 
+ Protestant and Roman Catholic factions. The latter were defeated, 
d fled, taking Mwanga with them. Peace was concluded and Mwanga 
ttored in March, 1892. 
Meanwhile the Company, crippled by the cost of occupation, gave 
tice of its intention to evacuate Uganda, and Sir Gerald Portal was 
tt out as Imperial Commissioner to make proposals for future 
*vernment. On Ist April, 1893, he assumed on behalf of the British 
overnment the obligations and responsibilities of the Company in 
Yiganda and the Union Jack replaced the Company’s flag at the fort 
‘ aich may still be seen on Old Kampala Hill. The formal establishment 
a Protectorate, but over Mwanga’s kingdom only, was deferred until 
ith June, 1894. Meanwhile Bunyoro had been conquered and its 
ler, Kabarega, driven out. In 1896, the Protectorate was extended to 
st of the other regions which are now included within the present 

Uganda,” and this term was thereafter applied to the whole territory, 

{wanga’s kingdom which is the present Buganda Province being 

ferred to as Buganda. 

In July, 1897, Mwanga fled from his country for the third and last 

me, and in the following August his infant son Daudi Chwa, was 
toclaimed Kabaka (or Ruler) of Buganda in his stead. A few months 
iter the very existence of the Protectorate was threatened by a mutiny 
-f the Sudanese troops. They occupied Luba’s fort in Busoga and 
urdered their commander. The position was not restored until 
Jebruary, 1898. 
- The heavy and unproductive military expenditure on Uganda led the 
Jome Government to conclude that the time had come to re-organise 
he administration, and Sir H. H. Johnston reached Kampala as Special 
Commissioner at the end of 1899. The affairs of Buganda were settled 
yy the Uganda Agreement, 1900, and the foundations were laid of the 
resent administrative system. 

His Highness Sir Daudi Chwa, K.C.M.G., K.B.E. died on 22nd 
November, 1939, after a reign of 42 years and following an interregnum 
of three years during the minority of his heir, was succeeded by his son 
Edward William Frederick David Walugembe Mutebi Luwangula 
Mutesa (His Highness Mutesa II) on 19th November, 1942. 

The settled conditions which developed in the early years of the 
century and the expansion of the rule of Law and Order throughout 
the country encouraged the steady advance of prosperity which was 
materially assisted by the introduction of cotton which formed the 
foundation of Uganda’s economic life and. the basis of the material 
achievements attained during the last 40 years. 

The wealth of the country has progressively increased with the 
encouragement which has been given to the cultivation of other 
economic crops, namely, coffee, sugar cane, oil seeds, tea, tobacco, 
maize, sisal and flax. The expansion of the internal stock trade has 
made its contribution to the wealth of the country, while export of hides 
and skins has added materially to the value of goods exported from the 
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country. The exploitation of forests has provided large quantities of 
hard timbers required for building purposes besides affording op- 
portunities to Africans for paid employment. The development of 
mineral resources, notably the mining of tin, gold, and phosphates has 
produced fluctuating returns which have nevertheless assisted th 
country’s economic advancement. 
The economic expansion called for the development of commu- 
cations and transport facilities. The construction of the Nile Bridge in 
1931 brought the Railway to Kampala and provided a direct rail link 
between the capital and the coast. Meanwhile a network of many 
hundreds of miles of all-weather roads had been built to feed the 
Railway and Lake routes. 
The increase in revenue and wealth brought about by the develop 
ment of the country’s natural resources and by improved commu 
cations made it possible to expand social services and gave an impetus 
to internal trade and the import of goods required, as the result of the 
gradually improving standard of living. The Medical Department of | 
Uganda was established as a separate entity in 1908, a year which |1 
marked a change in Government’s attitude towards public health |°: 
Hitherto medical efforts had been directed almost entirely to the care of 
the small European staff and of the African troops and other Govern 
ment employees. Work among the African population as.a whole had 
been left to the Church Missionary Society Mengo Medical Mission. 
The ravages of sleeping sickness in the early years of the century andthe |: 
menace of venereal disease, however, impressed the Authorities with 
a realisation that the care of the health of the African population Wa 
a responsibility which the State could not disclaim. The assumption |: 
of this reponsibility has resulted in the establishment of a system af 
State-managed hospitals and dispensaries throughout the country. 
To the Mission Societies must also be given full credit for the fist 
steps that were taken in Buganda to organise a system of education and ; 
for the subsequent pioneer work that was done in every other part 
the country. The slender resources of the Mission Societies avail 
for education work have been constantly supplemented by Gove 
ment grants, and expenditure on education now comes second oaly!0 
that of the Medical Department. ces 
Large numbers of Africans volunteered for the armed forces during 
the 1939-45 War and a large proportion saw service in the Middle East, J: 
Burma and other theatres of war. Ne 
The disturbed conditions following the war led to a quickening /: 
the tempo of political activity in the territory. In Buganda part i 
there was unrest, and strikes and riots fomented by political agitat0® |: 
occurred in 1945 and again in 1949. Apart from these setbacks, the 
Protectorate has reached a high level of prosperity, largely due to the 
high prices which its economic crops command on the world’s markets 
and has embarked on an ambitious and comprehensive developt 
plan, the most striking feature of which is the Owen Falls Hyco 
Electric Scheme. 





Chapter 3: Administration 


HE Protectorate is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, the Attorney- 
‘yeneral, the Financial Secretary, the Director of Medical Services, the 
nowirector of Agriculture and the Resident, Buganda, as ex-officio 

:rembers, and the Secretary for African Affairs and two unofficial 
ye ominated members. The laws of the Protectorate are made by the 
‘overnor with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council 
-mstituted by the Uganda Order in Council, 1920. The Legislative 
“wrouncil consists of the Governor as President, six ex-officio and 10 
nies0Minated official members and 16 unofficial members. Of the un- 

fficial members, four are Asians and four Europeans, while two 
ifricans represent each of the four Provinces. 

The judicial system of the Protectorate is described in Part II, 
chapter 9. - 
The apparatus of Government consists of the Central Secretariat, 
4e Provincial Administration and a number of technical departments 
Agriculture, Veterinary, Medical, Public Works, etc.). 

, The Secretariat, presided over by the Chief Secretary, the head of 
~,de Protectorate civil service, is the machine by which the Governor, 
vithout undermining the authority vested in his principal officers and 
* ;.#ithout harassing interference in minor administrative or departmental 
letails, can exercise a general control over the direction of the conduct 
if public affairs. It is through the Secretariat that he sends forth the 
solicy and principles by which the Administration is to be guided and 
aspired, and it is through the Secretariat that from all quarters of the 
'otectorate knowledge reaches him of events of every description, of 
hanges in local conditions and of the successes and failures of depart- 
‘nents and individuals. The Secretariat also forms the repository of 
it “ecord of rulings by which the administration is to be carried on, and 
len" thus in a position to lay promptly before the Governor all information 
co>earing in any way upon any subject on which his decision is required. 
The Provincial Administration, consisting in the Province of the 
¢i® Provincial Commissioner and in the District of the District Com- 
e!'nissioner, who works under the Provincial Commissioner’s general 
Supervision and control, are the principal executive officers of Govern- 
4'°'ment in their respective areas, and on them rests responsibility for law 
bi-and order and the general working of the machinery of Government in 
b'conformity with the policy laid down by the Governor. Without inter- 
1 fering in technical detail, they are generally responsibile for the efficient 
conduct in their area of all public affairs, and as a working arrangement 
‘Provincial and District Teams have been set up under their chairmanship 
hich act as informal consultative bodies within their areas for the 
«shaping of policies and schemes of local application. The Teams 
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normally comprise representatives of the more important technical 
departments. 

The technical departments follow the usual colonial plan of division 
by function, e.g., Medical, Agriculture, Veterinary and consist of a 
headquarter directorate supported by a field organisation, usually with 
representatives with provincial and district responsibilities and 
number of outstations where departmental work is carried on by 
professional field officers. 

When the first European travellers arrived they found among the 
Bantu races, notably the Baganda, developed political organisations 
above the average in Africa. Central monarchy and governmental }* 
machinery resembling the feudal system had already been established 
among the leading Bantu tribes, although the patriarchal and clan 
social customs still existed. British Administration has utilised and 
developed these indigenous institutions, gradually adapting them to |. 
the requirements of modern administration. When the country was 
pacified, it devolved upon Sir H. H. Johnston to define by agreements | 
formally concluded during 1900 and 1901 the functions of the native 
government of Buganda, and of the native rulers of Toro, and Ankole, |: 
and their relations with the suzerain power. 

The Protectorate is divided into four Provinces—Buganda, Eastem, 
Western and Northern. The present administrative division is a 
follows: 

District Total Area (excluding 
Population open water) in 
(1948 census) square miles 
BUGANDA PROVINCE 





Mengo.. 2 . 918,493 10,531 
Masaka. Hi - 319,908 4,101 
Mubende . : . 85,226 2,679 
EASTERN PROVINCE 
Busoga. ; . 514,316 3,709 
Mbale_ . : . 603,839 3,340 
Teso E i - 405,189 4,649 
WESTERN PROVINCE 
Bunyoro . : . 109,306 4,847 
Toro 3 : . 259,374 5,143 
Ankole_. 3 - 401,938 6,172 
Kigezi. : . 396,023 1,969 
NORTHERN PROVINCE 
Acholi.. : . 216,133 11,200 
Lango. s . 266,657 4,650 
Karamoja . , . 125,620 11,472 
West Nile and Madi . 336,498 5,846 


Buganda is on a different footing from the other Provinces since, 
subject to certain conditions under the 1900 Agreement, His Hight |: 
the Kabaka exercises in Buganda, through his three Ministers, tt | 
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:zratikiro (Prime Minister), the Omulamuzi (Chief Justice) and the 
muwanika (Treasurer), direct rule over his people . . . “ to whom he 
tall administer justice through the Lukiko or Native Council and 
ough others of his officers in the manner approved by Her Majesty’s 
‘overnment.” 
In Buganda all Chiefs are appointed by the Kabaka with the approval 
ithe Governor, and the Kabaka and the Lukiko, with the Governor’s 
msent have the power to make laws binding upon all natives in 
» uganda. The constitution of the Lukiko provides for 40 elected 
embers chosen by popular vote, 20 through electoral colleges at parish 
vel and 20 by County Councils from local notables out of a total of 
members. 
In the other Provinces, African Local Governments are recognised 
1 stages of development varying with the advancement of the tribes. 
‘here are Native Rulers in the old “ Agreement ” districts of Ankole, 
oro and also in Bunyoro, where a formal agreement was concluded 
.t 1937 with the Mukama. Each of these has his appointed Prime 
“{inister and Council. In other Districts, or tribal areas, where there is 
“0 paramount chief, the African Local Government consists of the 
istrict, county, sub-county, parish and village councils with its Senior 
_-xecutive Officers and other Chiefs exercising executive authority. 

* In all areas, including Buganda, there are local village, parish, sub- 
‘gunty and county councils, consisting of clan heads, elected members 
nd chiefs, as well as nominated persons of standing. These councils 
‘rovide a forum enabling the local peasantry, through their elected 
2presentatives who in most cases form a majority of council, to express 
‘ieir views on matters of local or tribal interest. In addition they are 
esigned to ensure the closest co-operation between chiefs and people, 
> provide the people as a whole with some experience of local govern- 
‘ent on democratic lines, thus permitting the growth of executive 
esponsibility and, in the case of the “‘ Agreement” tribes, to supple- 
tent the traditional personal relations between ruler and ruled with 
aore democratic institutions. 

' The composition, constitution and definition of powers in relation to 
he Administration of the Protectorate, of the African Local Govern- 
nents (other than the Buganda Government) and of the councils 
stablished under them, are regulated by the African Local Govern- 
nents Ordinance of 1949, and Regulations and Proclamations made 
hereunder. Provincial Councils have been established in the three 
rovinces outside Buganda, and include members elected by the various 
istrict Councils in the province, in addition to members officially 
ominated. These councils, unlike African Local Governments, have 
0 law-making powers; but if so required by the Governor they elect 
rom among the elected or nominated councillors nominees for con- 
ideration by the Governor for appointment to the Protectorate 
egislative Council. 5 

The Buganda Government and each African Local Government 
ossesses its own Treasury and Fund. Annual estimates are prepared by 
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the Finance Committee of the Lukiko in Buganda, and elsewhere by the | j, 
District Council Standing Committees. In the more backward areas | 
these committees still rely to a great extent upon the supervision and { . 
advice of the District Commissioner. The Buganda Government 
estimates require the approval of the Governor; the others are normally 
approved by the Provincial Commissioner. The revised estimates for 
1951 provided for a total revenue to Local Governments of som 
£1,810,605 and an expenditure of £1,729,669. 

Recurrent expenditure is incurred inter alia on the salaries of African 
Local Government staff, including tribal police, and the upkeep of 
county and sub-county headquarters and subsidiary roads. Grants are | | 
made to Local Education Authorities towards the cost of primary |. 
education. The construction of permanent buildings, including dis- J. 
pensaries, constitutes the main capital expenditure in African Local }-, 
Government budgets. 2 

The principal sources of revenue of the African Local Governments | ., 
are African Local Government tax, and fines and fees from Native | 7 
Courts. In addition, subventions are received from the Protectoraie |... 
Government towards the maintenance of roads and for the cost ol}, 
primary education in provinces other than Buganda, and grantsinaid 
amounting to 20 per cent. of the total cost of personal emolumeatsm | . 
all but four of the richest districts. This is a temporary measure util |... 
new sources of revenue can be made available to the African Loal % 
Governments. It is proposed to appoint a Commission in 19520 | , 
enquire into their financial position and to make recommendations 0” |., 





their future fiscal policy. : “y 
The Uganda Government accounts and those of the African Local j 
Governments are audited by the Protectorate Auditor. Is 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


On the retirement of the Director of the combined Department af fn 
Public Relations and Social Welfare in October, 1951, the Puble My 
Relations Officer assumed direct responsibility for the activities af d 
Public Relations. é 

In the latter part of the year, the Government Printer took over the 
printing of four of the five official newspapers: this work had previols) }., 
been undertaken by a commercial concern. It had been planned i }, 
the same time, that there would be a considerable increase 0 ; 
number of copies printed, and that the size of the newspapers woul % 
enlarged. These extensions to the present service, however, had to a 
held over temporarily because of difficulties met with the Government |, 
Printer in recruiting additional printing staff. Nevertheless, therewasa 
inite improvement in the quality of the printing, and, moreimportant 
a considerable reduction in the time taken to produce the newspare 
after the copy had been submitted to the printer. The circulation? 
the number of official newspapers at the end of the year were: Ma iy: 
14,000 copies weekly; Mawulire-Wamanya, 4,000 copits beh 





ie 


al 
Lok Awinya, 7,000 copies monthly; Apupeta, 4,000 copies monthly a : 
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wmachar, 1,000 copies weekly. In addition, some 25,000 copies of the 
‘st two pages of Mawulire were issued weekly for insertion in the 
‘rmacular press. 
+The Right Honourable James Griffiths, Secretary of State for the 
“olonies in the late Labour Government, visited Uganda from 10th to 
Te"tth May. All his main activities were covered by the Department and 
/Uandouts were issued to the local press. Mr. Griffiths held a press 
. ynference at Entebbe on the day of his departure. All the vernacular 
ess editors attended, as well as representatives of the Uganda Herald 
d the East African Standard. 
: The “* Kapere ” strip cartoon lost none of its popularity and continued 
+» be a feature of the official newspapers. This cartoon features a 
mptious little character, Kapere, whose name has become synony- 
ous with the wrong way of doing everything. It serves to impart 
seful knowledge, for by contrast Kapere’s folly invariably shows 
‘hat a sensible man would have done. 
Throughout the year, large audiences attended the mobile news-van 
‘ogrammes, although the service had to be interrupted from time to 
sme, while mechanical repairs to the vans were carried out. Experience 
s shown that these vans are not capable of withstanding the rough 
nditions under which they operate and it is not intended to bring into 
service the two further sets of equipment already obtained, until a 
stronger and more suitable vehicle can be found. 
The sixth edition of the Uganda Review was published at the end of 
«xche year as a special Christmas number. Although the price was raised 
rom 30 to 50 cents on this occasion, in view of its increased contents, 
2°80 difficulty was experienced in disposing of the 3,050 copies printed. 
4dcRestricted printing facilities, and the difficulty in obtaining supply of 
he semi-art paper required for this magazine, are the only obstacles to 
s; 1 far bigger circulation. 

.: Increasing difficulties were experienced during the year in keeping 
she remaining four out of the original seven mobile cinema vans on the 
jy30ad. The four vans still in service gave a total of 1,148 shows to 
" iudiences totalling approximately 642,500 people. They were of part- 
cular use in disseminating information regarding proposals for the 
feorganisation of the cotton industry. Wide publicity for these proposals 
Was also given through the vernacular press. 

_s_ During the year the Staff Photographer produced 942 negatives and 
,736 prints. These included photographs of topical events specially 
ken for the press and for exhibition at the Information Bureau in 
: Kampala, and propaganda photographs for the use of departmental 
field officers and Social Welfare Demonstration Teams. The Staff 
Photographer also provided photographs for the Uganda Calendar, and 
lor a special display arranged for the opening of the enlarged Entebbe 
- Airport. 

¢ Prior to the opening of the enlarged Entebbe Airport in November, 
i 78pecial press releases and sets of photographs were prepared for the 
East and Central African and overseas press. In addition, an illustrated 
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brochure was produced and was available to everyone attending the 
official opening. All the London daily morning newspapers, with one 
exception, as well as the technical and foreign press, were represented 
on the opening day. 


Chapter 4: Land 


In 1950 the Government issued a statement on land policy the text of 
which was as follows: 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR wishes all the people of 
Uganda to understand the policy of His Majesty’s Government and the 
Protectorate Government which has been followed in the past and will 
be followed in the future, in respect of Crown land outside townships 
and trading centres in the provinces other than Buganda. 

FIRSTLY, these rural lands are being held in trust for the use and 
benefit of the African population. : 

SECONDLY, although the right under the Laws of the Protectorate [°° 
is reserved to the Governor as representing the King to appropmate 
areas which he considers are required for forests, roads, townships of 


for any other public purposes, yet it has been agreed with the Secrelary |”: 


of State that the Governor shall in every such case consult the Afrian | 
Local Government concerned and give full consideration to its wish. |" 
Moreover the Governor will not alienate land to non-Africans, except: |" 
(a) for agricultural or industrial or other undertakings which wil 
in the judgment of the Governor-in-Council promote the | 
economic and social welfare of the inhabitants of the territory; |" 
and 
(b) for residental purposes when only a small area is involved. a 
THIRDLY, it is not the intention of His Majesty’s Government and 
the Protectorate Government, that the Protectorate of Uganda stall [' 
be developed as a country of non-African farming and settlement |" 
The broad lines of this policy have been observed in the past 0 ['* 
Uganda with the result that out of a total of 80,308 square miles les | 
than 500 square miles are now in non-African hands; of this latter att 
area only 115 square miles of freehold and 61 square miles of Teasehold |* 
represent alienations by the Crown. The remaining 324 square mils | : 
represent purchases from Africans by non-Africans in Buganda 
the 1900 Agreement and before the legislation was passed in 1% 
prohibiting such transfers without the consent in writing of ie ua 
Governor. These figures speak for themselves. Had it not been for the [: 
Protectorate Government which took over the ownership of all land for 
which no title could be produced, and passed legislation as far back’ [*! 
1906 prohibiting the transfer of any land occupied by or held by a) 
African to a person not of the Protectorate without the const? 
writing of the Governor, there is little doubt than many Africans W' 
have sold land to non-Africans. This is evidenced by what happened 
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7, Buganda in the early days after the distribution of the “ mailo ” 

tates. 

The Governor wished all Africans to realise with what great care for 
e African the administration of land in Uganda has been carried out 
the past. Within the past few years no land alienation has taken place 
itside townships and trading centres for other than small residential 
‘es and undertakings which were for the benefit of Uganda as a whole. 

fo: addition the African’s security of tenure has been confirmed by the 
town Lands (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949. 

..In accordance with the recent general practice, the Protectorate 

“"overnment will consult the African Local Government concerned 

fore approving any alienation to non-Africans of rural land outside 

“twnships and trading centres. Furthermore, the Protectorate Govern- 

ent will not alienate such land against the wishes of the African Local 






















overnment will consider whether the particular undertaking for 
hich the land is required could be successfully conducted by Africans 
the time or in the reasonably near future. 
In the past suspicions have arisen in some minds as to the ultimate 
arpose of the Protectorate Government with regard to Crown land 
sai: Uganda. It is again stated that all rural Crown lands outside town- 
a¢ips and trading centres are being held in trust for the African pop- 
lation. As further evidence of this position, it has been arranged that 
e ground rents from all leases of such lands outside the Buganda 
‘ovince will in future be paid over by the Protectorate Government 
the African Local Government in whose area the leasehold land is 
uate. Subject to the fulfilment of any undertakings already given 
tere will be no further alienation in freehold. 
2i< The Protectorate Government will, while retaining the mineral and 
rest rights, make an ex gratia payment to the African Local Govern- 
yat4ent concerned of a portion, to be decided by the Governor in each 
ng848e according to the circumstances, of royalties accruing from mineral 
:ghts and may at the discretion of the Governor and regard being had 
y) the circumstances of each case, make such payments also in respect 
revenue from Crown forest rights. 
With a view to ensuring the security of tenure of the individual 
frican under the authority of his African Local Government, the 
,st>istrict Councils of those Governments are being asked to draw up bye- 
ys2WS governing land tenure in accordance with tribal custom, such 
ye-laws being subject to the approval of the Governor. 
~ The terms of this pronouncement have been approved by the 
secretary of State for the Colonies on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
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Chapter 5: Weights and Measures 


THE Weights and Measures Ordinance and the Rules made thereunder 
are based on the British system and are designed to ensure uniformity 
in weights and measures and the provision of proper weighing instr- 
ments. Imperial weights and measures are in common use. The metrt 
system is permissible but rarely used. : 

The administration of the above legislation is under the direction of 
the Commissioner of Police (see page 77). A full time Weights and 
Measures Office for the verification and stamping of apparatus existsin 
Kampala and is staffed by a Chief Inspector of Weights and Measures 
and two Inspectors of Weights and Measures all of whom hold the 
British Board of Trade Certificate of Qualification. 

Weights, measures and weighing instruments used for trade must 
bear a Government seal and as a general rule, must also be submi 
for re-verification every two years. It is, therefore, necessary for tours 
to be planned so that all parts of the Protectorate (however remote) are 
visited at least once in every two years. 

Penal clauses exist in the Ordinance making it an offence to use of 
sell unstamped or unjust apparatus for trade. Bee 

Some facilities are provided by private enterprise for the repait o! }¢ 
weighing instruments. Minor adjustments and the adjustment al 2 
weights and measures to bring them up to standard are carried out by 
the Inspectors of Weights and Measures. 


Chapter 5: Newspapers and Periodicals 


NEWSPAPERS 
European: Uganda Herald. ; 
Vernacular: Matalisi, Uganda Post, Dobozi, Gambuze, Ugan it » 
Star, Voice of Islam. 


BUGANDA ADMINISTRATION: 
Akika Embuga. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS: Samach t 
Mawulire, Mawulire-Wamanya, Lok Awinya, Apupel4 
Uganda Review. : 


MISSION PERIODICALS: 20 
Ebifa mu Uganda, Munno, Nyamuhaibona. 
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PART If 


General Review 


THE quickening tempo of industrial development, allied with a 
vigorous drive to expand the social services, especially education, made 
1952 a year of notable progress in Uganda. 


Exports again soared to high levels and the favourable balance 
of trade was well maintained. Revenue exceeded the most optimistic 
forecasts and at the end of the year the Protectorate’s revenue balance 
and reserve fund had risen to little short of £12 million compared 
with just over £93 million at the end of 1951. 


An important political development at the centre was the appoint- 
ment for the first time of Africans to the Executive Council. There 
had previously been two unofficial members of the Council, one 
European and one Asian; now there are six—two Africans, two Asians 
and two Europeans. Steps were taken also to recruit and train 
Africans for the higher ranks of the Civil Service and to increase 
their participation in commerce and industry. 


The new Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., 
assumed office in January. In his Review of the Year to the Legislative 
Council in November Sir Andrew expressed his “firm and boundless 
confidence” in the future of Uganda. “We have,” he said, “rich natural 
resources, which are now beginning to be developed through the 
energies of a brilliant team of administrators, technicians and scientists, 
and in constantly increasing co-operation with the African people and 
their representatives. We have a firmly established and highly pro- 
ductive peasant agriculture and livestock industry which is bringing 
much wealth to the African farmers and cattle keepers. We have a 
people which is anxious for progress and is in fact steadily advancing 
to higher standards of living and greater economic activity. Above 
all, we have. goodwill and a long and priceless tradition of sympathy 
and understanding between the races. The people of all races in this 
country have for many years lived and worked together for the benefit 
of the Protectorate as a whole. I am confident that the people of 
this country, of all races and of all parts of the country, will continue 
to live and work together in increasing harmony as joint partners in 
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the great constructive enterprise of raising the country to higher 
standards in all fields of human activity. That being so, I am con- 
vinced that there is no limit to the progress which this country can 
make, no limit to the wealth, well-being and happiness which can be 
created.” 

Sir Andrew expressed the belief that Uganda would in time “set 
a pattern of African development which will become a model for 
many less fortunate territories.” 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


The year again finished with a substantial budget surplus, 
amounting to more than £1,800,000. Revenue, at over £17 million, 
was £4 million above the original estimate. This was largely due to 
increased yields from customs duties, export taxes and income tax. 
For the first time income tax receipts exceeded £1 million. 

Expenditure, at slightly more than £15} million, was £3 million 
above the estimate, the biggest sums being spent on public works 
and education. 


COMMERCE 


The rapid expansion of the economy of Uganda is reflected in 
the volume of trade. In the last year before the war imports and 
exports together totalled less than £7 million; by 1951 a tenfold 
increase had raised this figure to nearly £70 million. 

Preliminary returns for 1952 show further increases: imports 
were valued at £24,296,238 and exports £47;704,420, making a total 
volume of £72,000,658. The favourable balance of trade amounted 
to £23,408,482. 

Exports of cotton, at close on £30 million, were the highest ever 
recorded. There was a slight falling off in the sales of coffee. 

Imports of bicycles more than doubled and there were substantial 
increases also in the purchases of motor vehicles and machinery, 
chemicals and paper. 

Congestion at the port of Mombasa, the main gateway to Uganda, 
led to the institution of a system of cargo priorities which helped to 
secure the clearance of goods. 

The Department of Commerce, set up in 1951, proved that it 
meets a major need in co-ordinating commercial and industrial 
activities. 
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AGRICULTURE 

The 1951-52 cotton crop was above average, totalling 380,000 
- bales compared with 347,000 bales in the previous year. Prices to 
‘the grower were again increased and were fixed on the basis of 50 
cents a Ib. for the variety B.P.52. As in previous seasons, the bulk 
_ sale of a proportion of the crop to the United Kingdom Raw Cotton 
Commission and to the Government of India was arranged, the 

remainder being sold in the free market. 


Oil seed production continued to be satisfactory, 155,000 tons 
of cotton seed being produced from the 1951-52 crop; nearly half 
_ of this was crushed locally to produce edible oil for East African 
- Consumption. 
Robusta coffee production fell only a little short of the record 
. crop obtained in 1951. Increased prices provided a new incentive for 
growers. 

The maize crop was disappointing and, as a precautionary 
measure, a quantity of maize from Kenya is being stored at the Jinja 
grain conditioning plant as a reserve against any shortage. 

The major development in agricultural research was the treat- 
ment of cotton seed against blackarm disease. This treatment is now 
to be applied to the whole of Uganda and will, it is anticipated, result 
in substantially increased yields. 

The Agricultural Department continued its investigation into the 
economics of mechanical cultivation for African farming systems, and 
there were demands for an extension of the tractor hire service. Great 
importance was also attached to the provision of agricultural credit 
for the improvement of farming. 

Proposals for the re-organisation of the cotton industry were 
approved by Legislative Council. They provide for the closing of 
redundant ginneries and the acquisition of up to 20 ginneries to be 
run by African co-operative societies. 


INDUSTRY AND MINING 

The outstanding industrial development of 1952 was the setting 
up of the Uganda Development Corporation with an initial capital 
of £5 million provided by Government. The Corporation’s first 
activity was to take over Government’s post-war commercial ventures, 
the Uganda Cement Industry and the Uganda Fish Marketing 
Corporation, and to acquire Government’s investment in the Lake 
Victoria Hotel at Entebbe. 


The Corporation is now moving to its second phase of planning 
to secure the full and balanced development of the country’s economic 
resources and interests. It is intended that not only should it assist 
in the production of wealth in the country, but that it should help 
create a wider life for the people and increased opportunities for 
employment. Particular attention is being paid to the safeguarding 
of African interests. 

With three world-famous industrial concerns, Monsanto 
Chemicals Limited, Rio Tinto Limited, and Frobisher Limited, the 
Corporation is to carry out further exploration of the Sukulu mineral 
complex; this is likely to lead to substantial development in the 
Tororo area. The Corporation is further investigating the possi- 
bilities of paper manufacture and the production of fertilisers, glass 
and pottery. 

At the end of the year the cement plant at Tororo was nearly 
completed; it is hoped that it will be in production early in 1953. 


In a statement of policy issued in July Government emphasised 
the importance which it attaches to wolfram mining and outlined the 
assistance it is prepared to give to miners. The Kilembe copper 
mine in Toro District made good progress towards the producing 
stage. A promising lead ore prospect in Ankole District was taken 
over by Frobisher Limited. Gold production again declined. 


LABOUR 


An important step forward was the appointment of a Labour 
Efficiency Officer to investigate the system of employment of Govern- 
ment labour throughout the Protectorate. 

There was still a shortage of labour in agriculture, amounting 
to about 25 per cent, and some of the mines were also short of men. 
Although not plentiful, labour was adequate in the towns and, except 
in one or two cases, industrial development was not seriously held up. 
An increasing number of employers adopted incentive schemes in an 
attempt to increase output. 

The Employment Record Service, started in Kampala on a 
voluntary basis in 1951, was extended to Entebbe, Jinja, Masaka and 
Mbale. By the end of the year 15,000 books had been issued. 


EDUCATION 


; Expenditure on education in 1952 rose to £1,300,000, the 
highest amount in the Protectorate’s history. This was more than 
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twice as much as in the previous year and reflected the vigorous drive 
to accelerate the expansion of all branches of education. 







The number of trained African teachers increased to 6,400 
(5,900 in 1951), with nearly 2,300 in training. A number of African 
Local Governments took an increased interest in the building of their 
vsiown schools and several district councils decided to introduce an 

education tax. 
ots Increased emphasis was placed on technical education and train- 
ing and Legislative Council voted £2 million from surplus cotton 
unds for its expansion. Work began on a new building for the 
Kampala Technical School. 

Throughout the year a committee under Mr. B. de Bunsen, the 

2 Principal Of Makerere College, was making a comprehensive review 

of the system of African education and drawing up plans for its 
<: improvement and development. The committee is expected to report 
ce early in 1953, 

New Government-controlled Asian schools were under construc- 
tion at Iganga, Nagongera and Kitgum; half the cost is being met 
by Government. The European schools at Jinja and Entebbe, 
. Previously run by Parents’ Associations, were taken over by 
Government. 















HEALTH 
The most promising development in the control of disease was 
an operation designed to eradicate from the Victoria Nile the larva 
j, Of simulium damnosum (mbwa fly), a vector of the eye disease known 
as onchocerciasis, by treating the water with a lethal dose of D.D.T. 
at regular intervals over the 40-mile stretch where breeding takes 
place. The result was the complete disappearance of the fly from 
the area for a period of twelve weeks, and there is every hope that, 
with continued application, the scourge can be completely mastered. 
This operation was described by the Governor, in addressing Legisla- 
tive Council, as “perhaps the most spectacular project of the whole 
year in any field of Government activity.” 





CO-OPERATION 

a The co-operative movement, which provides perhaps the best 
Me, dope for the African to advance in economic activity, continued to 
expand and the number of registered societies rose to 584. Agricultural 
producers’ marketing and processing societies still predominate but 
there was a marked development of thrift and loan societies. Amend- 
ments were made to the Co-operative Societies Ordinance with the 
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object of encouraging co-operative groups of growers, which had 
remained outside the recognised movement, to register and become 
part of it. Co-operative operations in cotton, coffee, groundnuts and 
maize again resulted in substantial surpluses. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


So great was the pace of new construction in 1951 that it was 
thought that the building capacity of the country had reached its 
limit. But 1952 saw an even greater effort by the Public Works 
Department. Well over £300,000 was spent on expanding African 
housing estates and providing staff houses in isolated places. Asian 
housing was handicapped by the difficulty of obtaining sites; 140 
units of European housing were completed. 


The new Kampala-Jinja road was completely bitumen-surfaced 
as were 17 miles of the Kampala-Masaka road at the Masaka end. 
Bitumen surfacing of other major roads and surveys for a number of 
new roads were in hand. It is hoped the new Katwe by-pass outside 
Kampala will be opened to traffic early in 1953. The new Kazinga 
Channel bridge progressed slowly. The foundations. of the new 
Sezibwa bridge in Mengo District were completed. 


LAND AND SURVEYS 


There was a growing demand for building land in the principal 
towns and a considerable increase in the leasing of land by Africans 
to non-Africans. 


The Survey Department continued the surveying of mailo land 
sub-divisions. Efforts to complete the aerial photography of the 
Protectorate were defeated by weather and parts of western Uganda 
remain uncovered. 


GEOLOGY 


Geological mapping was continued in Ankole, Mengo and Toro 
Districts. The second and final part of the scientific expedition to 
the Ruwenzori Mountains took place during July, August and 
September; studies were made of the geology, geomorphology, 
meteorology and glaciology of the range and collections of botanical, 
entomological and zoological specimens were made. A gravimetric 
survey of the range was begun. 


Geophysical surveys of areas of economic importance were carried 
out at Sukulu and in Ankole and Mengo Districts, 
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= ELECTRICITY 

- Satisfactory progress was made on the Owen Falls hydro-electric 
cheme on the Nile at Jinja and the first 15,000 kW. generating set 
3 expected to be in operation during 1953. 





There was a greatly increased demand for electricity and new 
listribution lines were installed and others extended. 


COMMUNICATIONS 








The Uganda section of the East African Railways carried more 
goods traffic in 1952 than ever before. Tonnage outward was 14 per 
_,cent more and tonnage inward six per cent more than in 1951, which 
-was itself a record year. The arrival of new rolling stock and addi- 
sional locomotives enabled passenger services between, Kampala and 
_Nairobi to be increased. 
- Work on the 45-mile extension of the railway from Kampala to 
__Mityana in Mengo District was slowed down by a shortage of labour, 
_.by difficulties over land acquisition and by the effect of the heavy 
. rains which fell in the latter part of 1951. A decision was taken to 
“extend the new line beyond Mityana to the area of Lakes George 
‘and Edward in the Western Province and work started on the build- 
ing of an embankment across the Lake George swamps. 








The importance of Entebbe Airport was greatly enhanced by 

the decision of British Overseas Airways Corporation to make it a 

.stopping place for Comet jet. airliners flying between London and 

~ Johannesburg. This service brings London within 14 hours 20 
minutes of Entebbe. 





c FORESTRY 


e Notable progress in forest reservation was made in Buganda and 
in the West Nile and Busoga Districts. Planting was hindered, how- 
ever, by shortage of labour. The general embargo on timber exports 
was lifted, but ‘limitations were still maintained on the shipment of 

‘‘ mvule and mahogany to ensure that adequate supplies remained in 

© the Protectorate in the face of keen external demand. 





GAME AND FISHERIES 





vd 
is The Game and Fisheries Department took steps to reduce poach- 
* ing and to secure the stricter control of tribal hunting. 


Stocking of dams and rivers continued and plans were drawn up 
# for the establishment of an experimental and demonstration fish farm. 
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NATIONAL. PARKS 

The National Parks Ordinance was passed by Legislative Council 
in March and a Board of Trustees was appointed. Two areas were 
subsequently proclaimed as major national parks: one, by gracious 
permission of Her Majesty, was named the Queen Elizabeth 
National Park; it is in the region of Lakes Edward and George and 
has an area of about 700 square miles; the other is the Murchison 
Falls National Park lying astride the Victoria Nile and with an area 
of about 1,000 square miles, 


VETERINARY SERVICES AND TSETSE CONTROL 

The Department of Veterinary Services and Animal Industry 
treated 282,000 cattle in its drive to eradicate trypanosomiasis in 
tsetse-free areas. 

The campaign against rinderpest had a notable success in 
Karamoja where, in November, for the first time for many years, no 
outbreaks were reported. 

The Tsetse Control Department continued its attack on the 
tsetse fly. Pressure was exerted directly, by hunting the game on 
which the tsetse lives, and indirectly, by removing the vegetation 
which gives shade and cover to both. 

The work of reclaiming Bugerere County in Mengo District was 
so far advanced that the stock road to Kampala can be opened again 
as soon as the new Sezibwa bridge is ready. 

It is estimated that in the past six years 3} million acres have 
been reclaimed from the tsetse fly. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

In August the Social Welfare Section of the old Department of 
Public Relations and Social Welfare was reconstructed as the Depart- 
ment of Community Development under a Commissioner. The 
Department aims to secure the active participation of the people in 
projects for their own betterment. A grant of £500,000 was made 
available from cotton .surplus funds for community development 
schemes. 

The Public Relations Section of the old Department became the 
Department of Information. Rapid progress was made with the 
plans for broadcasting and it is hoped to have the medium wave 
service, covering a limited area around Kampala, in operation in 
1953. 
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‘POLICE’ AND CRIME * 
Recruitment of European police inspectors continued but ‘it was 
necessary to reduce the pace of recruitment of African personnel 
because of shortage of accommodation. Attempts to obtain African 
recruits with a higher standard of education were disappointing. 
There was a startling increase in road accidents and the Road 
Safety Propaganda Committee took vigorous steps to try to combat 
this growing problem. 
An increase in crime led to prisons becoming overcrowded. A 
new prison is to be built at Jinja and others are needed.‘ The only 
, long-term solution, hqwever, is a reduction in the incidence of crime 
_ by the inculcation of a better sense of social obligation. In this the 
_ probation service is playing its part. The Approved School, which 

is under the Education Department, took 27 selected youths from 
* the Reform School for training. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT ~~ 

An enquiry into Local Government in the rural areas was con- 
ducted by Mr. Claude Wallis of the African Studies Branch of the 
Colonial Office. His report is expected to be published early in 1953, 
after which there will be full discussion on his recommendations with 
the district councils. Government attaches the greatest importance 
* to the development of a modern, representative and efficient system 
of local government which it considers to be the foundation for 
progress. Through efficient local government social and economic 
£ services can be built up and political training provided for the people 
at the same time as satisfying their legitimate desire to take part in 
the management of their own affairs. , 

A sum of £350,000 has been provided from surplus cotton funds 
. to cover the cost of building a local government training centre at 
Entebbe, with the object of supplying local governments with more 
efficient and better trained staff. The centre will also train com- 
munity development staff and provide courses for members of co- 
operative societies, traders and others. 

URBAN SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

A new Secretariat post at Executive Council level, that of 
Secretary for Social Services and Local Government, was created to 
deal with the large and difficult task of creating proper social con- 
ditions in urban areas and in the neighbourhood of the new 
industries. This problem arises in its most acute form around Kam- 
pala and Jinja. 


a OS 
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PROMOTION OF AFRICANS 

A standing committee to keep under continuous review the 
recruitment, training and promotion of Africans for admission to the 
higher posts in the Civil Service was established. While it is essential 
to maintain the present high standards of the Civil Service, it has 
become apparent that the time has come for energetic and positive 
steps to bring forward. Africans who are qualified to exercise greater 
responsibility in the Protectorate Government To this end £200,000 
from surplus cotton funds was provided for scholarships to enable 
Africans to obtain higher qualifications. 


CHIEFS’ VISIT TO BRITAIN 

In September Government sent a party of six Chiefs, led by the 
Katikiro (Prime Minister) of Buganda, to the United Kingdom on a 
six weeks’ study tour. The arrangements were made by the British 
Council. The party visited Bedford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen, Glasgow, Manchester and London and saw a wide range of 
activities, with a stress on agricultural and local government matters. 
The tour was an outstanding success and attracted wide publicity, 
especially in the English provincial press. 

THE PROVINCES 

Buganda: Politically Buganda was uneventful during 1952. 
Proposals for the re-organisation of the cotton and coffee industries 
and the enquiries into African education and the organisation of the 
co-operative movement held the attention of the majority of the 
people, resulting in a sense of expectancy. ; 

The Uganda Growers’ Co-operative Union had a very success- 
ful season and will continue to operate Ngogwe ginnery in 1953. It 
will have the use of two other ginneries acquired under the cotton 
industry re-organisation plan. 

The expansion of Kampala proceeded unchecked. Masaka is 
growing in size and importance. Road reconstruction went ahead. 

Eastern Province: Jinja Township continued to develop and 
there were improvements to roads, drainage systems, the planning and 
layout of plots and building. The development plan provides a large 
area for African private building. 

In Busoga District the new councils, which came into being in 
March for a three-year period, showed a growing interest in local 
affairs, 

It is hoped that a programme of community development will 
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Provide an antidote to the activities of the Dini ya Msambwa religious 
cult which appeared in certain areas in June and July; strong 
measures had to be taken to curb its activities. 

Agricultural shows of a high standard were held in all districts, 
much of the organisation being’ undertaken by the county teams. 


Western Province: Resettlement of people from over-populated 
areas in Kigezi District and the north of Ankole District continued, 
although the numbers volunteering for resettlement declined owing 
to the comparative plenty of the past two years, the temporary easing 
of pressure on land due to earlier resettlement and the high wages 
obtainable by labour in Buganda. : 

The Kigezi African Local Government agreed to the policy 
formulated by the Protectorate Government for mining development, 
especially wolfram, and received much financial assistance by way of 
a share of mining royalties collected since 1950. 

The new local councils established during the year showed an 
increased sense of responsibility and a number of progressive by-laws 
were passed. 


Northern Province: The new local government constitutions 
introduced in Acholi and Lango Districts became well established 
and have opened the way for the gradual assumption of greater 
responsibility by these bodies. 

An unusually heavy cotton crop placed a strain on marketing 
facilities. Improved planting and crop management methods were 
noticeable, largely as a result of local government by-laws. 

Lango and Acholi Districts, as well as the West Nile, now have 
local government leper settlements. The aim is to establish self- 
supporting communities of lepers in rural areas where they can lead 
their own lives and receive treatment. 

Kitgum, in the north of Acholi District, was reopened as a 
-Government station under an assistant district commissioner. This 
should prove of great assistance in keeping contact with north and 
east Acholi, 
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PART II 


Chapter 1: Population 


t 
THE census held on 25th February, 1948, showed the population 
to be 4,958,520. The overwhelming majority, 4,917,555, were 
Africans. There were 33,767 Indians, 1,448 Goans, 1,475 Arabs, 
3,448 Europeans and 827 others. 


The population at the beginning of 1952 was believed to be 
slightly more than 5,200,000 but the absence of birth and death 
statistics or sample censuses made a satisfactory estimate difficult to 

_ obtain. It is thought that the annual increase of population may be 
around | per cent to 1% per cent. 

The Indian community, because of its high birth rate and low 
death rate, is increasing particularly rapidly. 

Among Africans there are about equal numbers of men and 

“ women, though in Buganda, due to the presence of immigrant workers 
from the Belgian Congo, there are rather more men. 

The age grouping of the African population shows that 40 per 
cent are aged 15 or under. From a society not greatly interested in 
numbers, it is difficult to obtain statistics of ages but the following 
groupings are approximately correct: 


Ages Under 1 1-5 6-15 16-45 Over 45 
year years years years years 
Percentage of 
Population .. 2:8 14:3 23-8 47-5 11-6 


The percentage for the group 16 to 45 years is possibly an over- 
estimate, since some of those included in this group may be over 45. 
The under | group may be too low. 


The size of family of African women is of particular interest: 
LIVE BIRTHS OF WOMEN OF RECORDED AGES 16-45 








Average number Percentage distribution of women by number of 
of live births live births 
per woman 0 | 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 |10+ 
2-7 .. | 30] 15} 12] 10] 8 7 6 4 3 2 3 
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LIVE BIRTHS OF WOMEN OF RECORDED AGES 46 AND OVER 





Average number Percentage distribution of women by number of 
of live births live births 
per woman 0 | 1/2;,3)/4]5]6 1,7 8 | 9 10+ 
48 --/18)6)7)71) 8 9 ]10} 9 8 | 6 | 12 





It will be seen that the size of the family is not large; in Mengo 
particularly it appears to be rather small. 


The 1948 tribal analysis was: 





Tribe Male Female Total Percentage 
Baganda_... on 411,284 424,807 836,091 17-0 
Iteso .. on oe 224,692 237,972 462,664 9-4 
Basoga ‘- a 208,768 217,840 426,608 8-7 
Banyankole .. oe 186,416 201,113 387,529 79 
Banyaruanda ns 166,711 122,340 289,051 5:9 
Bakiga os os 127,779 143,959 271,738 5°5 
Lango NS a 131,443 133,853 265,296 5-4 
Bagishu ae G5 119,894 123,848 243,742 5-0 
Acholi as ae 103,237 105,924 209,161 4:2 
Lugbara.. ws 89,847 93,264 183,111 3-7 
Banyoro a be 87,977 92,633 180,610 3-7 
Batoro a5 a 78,708 83,951 162,659 3-3 
Karamojong on 52,196 56,086 108,282 2-2 
Other tribes ae 469,451 421,562 891,013 18-1 

Total .. 2,458,403 2,459,152 4,917,555 100 


Chapter 2: Occupations, Wages and Labour 
Organisation 
OCCUPATIONS 


UGANDA is primarily a country of peasant producers where the 
vast majority of African families meet their needs and fulfil their few 
financial obligations by the cultivation of economic crops. The small 
number who find it necessary to seek paid employment usually make 
the journey to the lakeside area of Buganda and to the neighbouring 
Busoga District of the Eastern Province. These areas contain most 
of the country’s industrial undertakings and also a high proportion 
of the non-native tea, coffee, rubber and sugar plantations. The 
two big sugar estates employ some 15,000 men between them. 

Away from the lakeside areas there are, in Bunyoro District, 
sisal estate, Uganda’s largest sawmilling concern and a number of 
rubber and coffee plantations; in Toro District, tea plantations, coppet 
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mining, fishing and salt industries; in south-west Uganda, tin and 
wolfram mines. A cement plant has been established near Tororo, 
where much industrial expansion is planned. Spread over the 
greater part of the country is the seasonal cotton ginning industry 
which, during the early months of the year, requires a labour force 
of about 21,000. Finally, there are the many thousands of African 
farmers in Buganda, mostly smallholders, employing a few immigrant 
labourers. 


Although only about 250,000 of a population of roughly 
5 million are in employment at any one time (the numbers per- 
manently employed are very much smaller), employers require far 
more labour than can be found locally. The shortage is partly satis- 
fied by immigrants from Ruanda-Urundi, Tanganyika, and, to a lesser 
extent, by Africans from the West Nile District and adjoining areas 
of the Belgian Congo and the Sudan, and from the Western Prov- 
ince. Although not plentiful, labour is adequate in the larger towns 
and few development projects have been hindered by shortage of 
workers. On the other hand, many agricultural employers, the mines 
in Ankole and Kigezi and some African Local Governments have been 
unable to get the labour they need. 


A census of African employees taken on 30th September, 1952, 
showed that in the previous two years the numbers in employment 
had gone up by about 36,500. Some of this increase may be 
attributed to improved census coverage but at least 20,000 may safely 
be regarded as a true increase. 


The growing tempo of development has caused an acute shortage 

of skilled artisans, with the result that European and Asian craftsmen 

_ have for some years past received permission to take up temporary 

“ employment in the country. To meet the long-term needs of the 

Protectorate, the Government is greatly extending technical training. 

This training is based on a three-year period in a junior secondary 

_ technical school, followed by two years’ industrial training under an 
apprenticeship agreement. 


Arrangements for improverships and apprenticeships come 
directly under the Artisan Training Organisation which was set up 
within the Labour Department early in the year. This organisation 
is also responsible for trade testing, the need for which has long 
been apparent. Tests are voluntary and open to all artisans. The 
newly establisshed trade testing centre is at Kampala. Its progress will 
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probably be gradual but in a few years’ time it should provide a yard- 
stick against which artisans’ skill can be measured, a most necessary 
development and one which is very much in the interest of both sides 
of industry. 

WAGES 


During the year the wage level of urban labour rose by 
approximately ten per cent because of the increased cost of living. 
The monthly rate of pay for Government unskilled labour in Kam- 
pala and Jinja at the end of the year was Shs. 43/60, with a good 
attendance bonus of Shs. 2 a month. The high prices obtainable for 
peasant produced economic crops, manpower shortages and com- 
petition for labour from industry caused a rise of between ten and 
thirty per cent in the wages of agricultural labour in non-African 
employment. 


In the rural areas of Buganda, wages paid by African farmers 
remained at the high level to which they rose in 1950. African 
employers have reduced the daily task to an extent which could 
enable a man to work for as many as three different employers at 


once. 


The wages of African artisans also rose, although not to the same 
extent as for unskilled labourers. In the main urban centres a good 
African artisan earns Shs. 7 a day while competent Asian tradesmen 
command rates varying from Shs. 20 to Shs. 25 a day. Outstanding 
individuals may get more. 

WORKING CONDITIONS 


Most employment is on an unwritten monthly contract, although 
a contract, also unwritten, for the completion of 30 working days 
within a period of 42 days is fairly common, particularly in agriculture. 
Asian craftsmen are usually employed on daily rates; the wages of 
most African labour are paid monthly. The introduction of graded 
pay scales and bonuses for regular attendance and output in excess 
of the normal daily task provide an opportunity for earning more 
money and play a small but increasing part in ensuring the better 
utilisation of labour. 

About nine per cent of the total number of adult unskilled 
labourers are recruited on written contract. These contracts are 
usually for six months and include free transport to and from the 
place of employment, free housing and free rations. A few agri- 
cultural employers are encouraging recruited labourers to bring their 
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families with them in the hope that some of them will settle on the 
estates and form the nucleus of a stable labour force. Two large 
agricultural employers, by arrangement with the Belgian authorities, 
now recruit labour in Ruanda-Urundi for work in Uganda; it is a 
condition of the contract of service that families accompany married 
men. 


m Employers are obliged to provide free housing for employees on 


*less than Shs. 60 a month unless they are able to return daily to their 
“homes or make other satisfactory arrangements. This does not apply 
“im the Kampala municipality and surrounding planning area or in 
“the Entebbe and Jinja townships. In these places there is limited 
‘accommodation available in Government housing estates. Outside 
“the urban areas labourers usually receive part rations free, although, 
+ with the exception of contract labour, this is not a statutory obliga- 
tion. 

nf There is a slow but steady improvement in housing and during 
i the past year employers have shown considerably more interest in the 
2 provision of permanent accommodation for labour. 


2 LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The staff of the Labour Department consists of a Labour Com- 
missioner, an Assistant Labour Commissioner, one Senior Labour 
Officer, 12 Labour Officers and 13 African Labour Inspectors, with 
:: a specialist headquarters group of a Senior Medical Officer, a Chief 
‘§ Factories Inspector, a Factories Inspector, an Engineer Surveyor, a 

Labour Officer (Industrial Relations and Training) and a Labour 

Efficiency Officer. The duties of the Department consist mainly of 
_ the implementation of labour legislation, including that applicable to 
“women and children, supervision, inspection, conciliation and advice 
in labour disputes, assessment of workmen’s compensation and the 
: running of labour exchanges and the Artisan Training Organisation. 
" In addition, there is a special responsibility for the welfare of the 
large number of immigrant workers who come into Uganda annually. 








; The Department is also responsible for the promotion and 
. growth of sound industrial relations and, in particular, has encouraged 
~ the development of joint consultation by means of staff associations 

_ and works committees. The Department runs a much appreciated 
” Employment Record Service, which provides any employee who 
wishes to have it with a book containing particulars of his identity 
f and domicile, and space for recording wages and periods of employ- 
. Ment. 


“ 
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There were no major industrial disputes resulting in widespread 
or prolonged stoppage of work during 1952 but labour offices 
resolved a number of minor disputes which generally took the form of 
lightning strikes. Such strikes, which are often the first indication 
that grievances exist, were settled without difficulty and before they 
had time to assume serious proportions. 

Legislation enacted during the year included the Factories 
Ordinance, 1952, which will come into operation on 31st March, 1953; 
the Trade Unions Ordinance, 1952, which replaces the Trade Unions 
and Trade Disputes Ordinance of 1943; and an amendment to the 
Trade Disputes (Arbitration and Settlement) Ordinance, 1952. 


Chapter 3: Public Finance and Taxation 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
THE revised estimates for 1952, showing an excess of revenue 
over expenditure of £1,807,142, indicated that the general revenue 
balance at the end of the year would amount to £11,503,475; this, 
added to the Protectorate reserve fund of £478,541, made a total 
surplus of £11,982,016. 


Revenue and expenditure for the past three years have been: 


General Revenue 
Year Revenue Expenditure Balance and 
Protectorate 
Reserve Fund 
ee” £ £ 

1950. 11,036,701 8,000,380 7,769,685 
1951... 14,734,820 12,894,803 9,616,621 
1952... 17,107,013 15,299,871 11,982,016 


The revised amount of revenue for 1952 showed an increase 
of £4,159,512 over the original estimate of £12,947,501. Customs 
and Excise returns were above the estimate by £1,502,665 and Export 
Taxes by £1,358,306. Revenue under the main heads was: 


1950 1951 1952 
£ £ £ 
Customs and Excise .. .. 2,715,133 3,861,665 4,232,500 
Income Tax, Non-African Poll Tax and 
Education Tax and Estate Duty oi 780,339 744,325 1,146,500 
African Poll Tax and Sale of Poll Tax 
Stamps .. 454,174 475,163 — 489,700 
Export Faxes ce SH) .. 4,167,188 8,106,369 7,396,300 
Licences, etc. . 227,637 = 238,712 246,750 
Fees of Court or Office, payment for 
specific services and earnings of 
Government Departments... ; 388,952 425,198 549,631 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Grants... aN Ke 433,659 511,588 269,783 
Reimbursements ae ts -» 1,307,579 959,659 600,100 
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The revised figure of expenditure for 1952 showed an increase of 
* £3,196,308 over the original estimate of £12,103,563. fens 
; "under the main heads was: 





: 1950 1951 1952 
A £ £ £ 
, Agriculture .. ae nee is 657,464 502,397 452,440 
Defence ao ae rs a 225,549 323,172 338,568 
+ Education .. we Po oe 566,307 639,793 1,321,380 
. Forests ae ae ae on 86,916 111,337 126,673 
Geology fe ste a a 123,524 206,238 324,975 
: Labour : ‘) 953881 327515” 52'802 
. Local Government Contributions sh 526,273. 701,761 676,400 
" Medical an ae vs 556,841 722,255 933,356 
Miscellaneous Services a ot 390,702 903,634 3,450,545 
Pensions and Gratuities = Per 298,972 336,927 352,335 
~ Police oe Sis oe ne 353,317 441,072 704,894 
Prisons Se he 116,435 197,811 195,352 
Provincial Administration ay oe 161,266 173,076 208,521 
_ Public Debt .. ae ote 222,515 1,730,756* 267,904 
Public Works Department os af 348,972 422,950 536,597 
; Public Works Recurrent Rs ‘) 316}624 797553 670,204 
Public Works Extraordinary ae .. 1,586,547 2,177,270 2,230,935 
Subventions .. a a3 222,447 382,966 + = 823,609 
_ Veterinary he i) "78'770-—97'323-—:139/648 
* Colonial Development and Welfare : 
schemes .. on as «. “426,056 492,362 272,299 


i *This included provision for the redemption of a public loan totalling £1,517,000. 


The spending on education more than doubled, reflecting the 
% drive to accelerate the expansion of African education in all its 
branches; additional sums were included for Asian and European 
education. 








The increased spending on geology was due mainly to the pro- 
vision of £30,000 for mineral research and £37,000 for the geological 
expedition to the Ruwenzori Mountains. The Medical Department 
spent an additional £71,000 on stores, drugs and equipment. 








Expenditure of £2,492,000 on the Tororo cement plant and of 
£268,000 on the Uganda Fish Marketing Corporation (TUFMAC), 
which had previously been treated as “below the line” expenditure, 
was passed through the “above the line” accounts and is responsible 

, for the considerable increase shown under Miscellaneous Services. 


The provision of £212,000 for stores made up most of the extra 
expenditure on police. 


An additional contribution to the Desert Locust Campaign and 
grants of £75,000 to the Royal Technical College, Nairobi, £28,000 
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to the Trustees of the National Parks and £38,000 to the East African 
Directorate of Civil Aviation made up the greater part of the incresse 
in subventions. 


The approximate division of expenditure in 1952 was: 


per cent 
Public Debt and Pensions te «4.6 
Administration (Central, Provincial, Law and Order 
Customs and Income Tax) ss A -. 15.0- 


Development of Natural Resources (Agriculture, 
Forestry, Geology and Rural Water Supplies, 
Veterinary, Game, Lands, Mines and Surveys, 


and Tsetse Control) . 10.4 
Urban Services and ‘Public "Utilities, "including 
roads, bridges, buildings and civil aviation . 45.2 
Social Services (Education, Medical, Labour, Co- 
operation, Cosnanuamity Development and 
Information) a ate ae -. 19.1 
Defence Contributions - 3A 
Colonial Development and Welfare Schemes os 2.6 


PUBLIC DEBT 


The Protectorate’s public debt is made up of the following 
loans: 


Designation of Loan Amount Remarks 
Received 


£ 
Uganda Government 34 per 850,000 Contribution to the Sinking 
cent Stock 1955-65; raised Fund is at the rate of 1 per 
under Ordinance No. 1 of cent per annum plus contri- 
1932 and No. 24 of 1937. bution to the Supplementary 
Sinking Fund at 1.783 per 
cent per annum. 


Uganda Government 3} per 3,100,000 Contribution to the Sinking 


cent Stock 1966-69; instal- 
ment raised in 1950 under 
Ordinance No. 8 of 1950. 
Uganda Government 34 per 
cent Stock 1966-69; instal- 
ment raised in 1952 under 
Ordinances No. 8 of 1950 


Fund is at the rate of 1.2 per 
cent per annum commencing 
on ist April, 1953. 


5,983,000 Contribution to the Sinking 


Fund is at the rate of 1.2 per 
cent per annum commencing 
on 1st April, 1953. 


and No. 16 of 1951. 


The price of issue of the 1950 instalment of the 1966-69 loan was 
£98 per cent; no local subscriptions were invited. The price of 
issue of the 1952 instalment was £89 per cent; £250,000 of this 
instalment was taken up by residents of East Africa and Zanzibar. 

The balance of the 1952 instalment which remained after the 
expenses of issue and the provision for Stock Transfer Stamp Duty 
was for re-loan to the Uganda Electricity Board to be used (to quote 
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: the prospectus) “towards the financing of the development of the 


Owen Falls hydro-electric scheme and connected transmission and 
distribution services and of other functions of the Board.” 


On 31st December, 1952, the value of investments at cost held in 


1 Yespect of the Sinking Fund for the 1955-65 loan amounted to 


sR 


£198,005 8s. 6d. and of the Supplementary Sinking Fund to the 
same loan to £156,877 19s. 7d. 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


At the beginning of the year assets amounted to £53,140,023. 
Of this £1,424,800 was held in cash and deposits at short call, includ- 
ing £669,454 held by the Crown Agents for the Colonies. The 


amount invested was £40,900,805, which included investment on the 
following accounts: 


European Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension £ 
Scheme . fe on +» 111,203 
Bugishu Coffee Scheme :— 
General oie an ma ‘is 470,155 
Development .. a o6 3, 235,034 
Price Assistance Fund .. a ++ 797,533 
African Local Governments £3 ee 880,418 
Protectorate Reserve Fund .. on f 478,541 
Reserve for projects outside the Develaniiene 
Plan .. n re a .. 330,441 
Savings Bank =... se re .. 1,608,930 
Surplus Funds... 3 me «» 4,011,055 
Price Assistance Fund (Coffee) ae .. 9,033,718 
Price Assistance Fund (Cotton) se . + 16,403,937 
Development and Welfare Fund eS a, 507,263 
Reserve Funds: Post-War Development .. 5,079,863 
Uganda Credit and Savings Bank ee oe 486,010 


Liabilities included deposits totalling £3,474,260 and special 
funds, including price assistance funds, amounting to £38,680,737. 
‘There was a contingent liability of £1,563,051 in respect of over- 
drafts, etc., guaranteed by Government for commercial undertakings. 
On the other hand, Government held fully-paid shares to a nominal 
value of £191,990 in commercial undertakings; and of the amount 
charged to expenditure in respect of Colonial Development and 
Welfare Schemes £27,765 remained due to be reimbursed. 
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MAIN HEADS OF TAXATION 


The main sources of revenue in 1952 and the revised estimate of 
the yield from each were: 


Customs and Excise ee ee » £ 4,232,500 
Income Tax an is -+ 1,000,000 
Non-African Poll Tax any es aie 79,000 
Non-African Education Tax ey a2 24,500 
Hides and Skins Export Tax aS oe 46,300 
Cotton Export Tax 5 as -» 5,600,000 
Coffee Export Tax a a +» 1,700,000 
Cotton Seed Export Tax... sie ar 50,000 
African Poll Tax .. aa oe +» 489,700 
Licences, etc. # 246,750 
Fees of Court and earnings of Government 

Departments .. oe 549,631 
Rents .. ae he we ee, 228,115 

Customs and Excise 


Since 1923 the rates of customs duty in Uganda have been almost 
identical with those in Kenya and ‘Tanganyika; the present tariff 
was enacted simultaneously in the three territories in 1930. By an 
agreement made in 1927, a system of inter-territorial transfers of 
imported goods was introduced: the effect of this was virtually to 
remove customs barriers between the three countries, duties being 
credited to the receiving territory by a transfer form procedure. On 
Ist January, 1949, a unified East African Customs and Excise Depart- 
ment came into being under the administration of the Commissioner 
for Customs with headquarters at Mombasa. 

The basic rate of import duty is 22 per cent ad valorem assessed 
on the price that the goods would fetch on sale in the open market at 
the port of first importation into the territories, freights, insurance 
and all other charges having been paid by the seller. Treaty obliga- 
tions prevent the granting of Imperial preference, and the customs 
tariff is simply divided into ad valorem, specific and free goods. 
Specific duties are charged on certain luxury items and others which 
lend themselves to such .a form of assessment, some of the more 
important being potable spirits, cigarettes and tobacco, motor spirit, 
tyres and cement. 

The ad valorem duties vary from 10 per cent to 60 per cent, the 
latter applying only to luxury goods such as perfume and toilet pre- 
parations. In the case of certain articles such as piece goods, some 
wearing apparel, wines and bicycles, minimum specific duties have 
been fixed as an alternative to the ad valorem rate to safeguard the 
revenue against abnormally cheap goods. 

The duty free items are mostly goods required for the develop- 
ment of the country, such as machinery, equipment for transport, 
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coal, coke and fuel oil and mining equipment. Exemption from duty 
is also allowed on drugs, medicines and disinfectants; filters and 
refrigerators; surgical, scientific and educational requisites; religious 
articles; music and literature; and luggage brought in by passengers 
for personal and household use. 

A temporary arrangement introduced in 1950, under which all 
import duty paid on petrol for local consumption is refunded to the 
immporter, continued in operation throughout 1952. 

Under a Tariff Amendment Ordinance which came into effect 
in October, the customs duty and surcharge on axle grease and 
lubricating grease, aviation spirit and lubricating oil was reduced; by 
the same Ordinance, but with effect from Ist January, 1953, exemption 
from duty was granted on certain gifts posted to their relatives and 
friends by members of the East African Forces serving overseas. 

Provision is made for the imposition of “suspended duties” on 
certain commodities produced and manufactured in one or more of 
the three territories; these duties may be imposed, varied or revoked 
unilaterally, thus allowing a modified control by each territory over 
the degree of protection afforded to local produce. 

The following products manufactured in Uganda are liable to 
excise duties: 


Shs. 
Sugar .. 533 a) 2124 per cwt. 
Cigarettes nie af per lb. 
Cigars. ue 3 per lb. 
Manufactured tobacco ee oT per lb. 
Beer as -  ..180 for each 36 gallons of worts 


at specific gravity of 1055° 

An agreement between the three East African Governments pro- 
vides for the credit to the importing territory of excise duty paid on 
goods which are manufactured and subsequently exported to one of 
the other two territories. Excise duty paid on goods exported out- 
side East Africa is reimbursed, and drawback is permitted on the 
imported tobacco used in cigarettes manufactured in Uganda. 
Income Tax 

Income tax is charged on income accruing in, derived. from 
or received in East Africa by residents, and on the income accruing 
in, derived from or received in the Protectorate by non-residents, 
after deducing any personal allowances which may be due. There 
is provision for double taxation relief between Uganda and the 
United Kingdom. 

Any person liable to pay African poll tax is exempt from paying 
income tax; this exempts all Africans and African companies. 
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Income tax is assessed on the income of the preceding year, and 
it is the duty of the taxpayer to notify the Income Tax Department. 
Failure to do so before 15th October in the year in which liability 
first occurs renders the taxpayer liable to treble additional tax. 


The allowances to residents are: 
. 


Unmarried: £200. The allowance is reduced by £1 for every 
£4 by which the total income exceeds £200. Where the taxpayer is 
entitled to a claim for children the allowance is not reduced. 


Married: £350. The allowance is not affected by the amount of 
income. 


Children: £120 for the first child and £60 for each of the next 
three; the maximum allowance is £300. “Child” includes step-child 
or adopted child maintained during the year of income who was 
either under the age of 16 or, if over 16, was receiving full-time 
education or was serving under articles or indentures with a view 
to qualifying in a trade or profession. The deductions of £120 or 
£60 may be increased by not more than £75 for expenses incurred on 
the education of each child. The amount of this additional deduction 
is related to the expenditure on tuition and boarding fees. 


Dependent Relative: The amount expended on the maintenance 
of a dependent relative is allowed up to a maximum of £60 provided 
that the total income of the relative does not exceed £150. Where 
two or more persons contribute to the maintenance of the relative 
the total allowance up to £60 is divided between the contributors. 


Life Assurance: A deduction, not exceeding one-sixth of the tax- 
payer’s total income, is allowed for premiums paid on policies of 
insurance on the life of the taxpayer or his wife and contributions to 
approved provident or pension funds or widows’ and orphans’ pension 
schemes. The premiums payable on one policy must not exceed 
seven per cent of the sum assured on death, and the amount of 
deductions must not reduce the tax payable by more than Shs. 2/50 
in the £ on any excess of premiums over £200. 


Age Allowance: In certain circumstances there are allowances for 
men aged 60 years and over and women aged 55 and over. 


Passage Allowance: An allowance of the cost of passages for 
health or recreation purposes to and from certain countries may be 
claimed once in every three consecutive years up to a maximum of 
£200 for the taxpayer and £200 for his dependents. 
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Pee tae ae ee ae 


‘The rates of tax in force arer 
For persons other than individuals, i.e. companies, trusts, éte.: 
_3hs. 4 in the £; no allowances are granted to companies. 
. For individuals income tax is based on the chargeable income 
ascertained by deducting from total income the appropriate allow- 
“unces) at a varying rate starting at Shs. 1/50 in the £ and reaching 
:3hs. 4/20 in the £ on a chargeable income of £4,000; thereafter the 
ate is Shs, 5. 
‘ Surtax is payable for every £ of total income in excess of £2,000. 
“On £2,004 the surtax is Sh. 1, rising to Shs. 45,187 (£2,259 7s.) on a 
otal income of £9,500. The next £10,500 is charged at Shs. 10 in 
“the £ and the next £30,000 at Shs. 10/50 in the £. Where the 
*total income exceeds £50,000 the rate on the excess is Shs. 11 in 
‘the £. 
4 Non-resident companies are assessed onthe same basis as resident 
“companies. Non-resident individuals are, in certain circumstances, 
entitled to allowances but these are dependent on the form of income, 
“total world income and residence. 
7 The following table shows specimens of taxation paid: 























Married man|Marned man|Married man 

Salary | Single man |Married man| with one with two with three 

: child children children 
< 

L £s £s £ os. £os £ s 

400 .. 18 15 315 me ae as 

x $500 .. 28 2 11/5 225) de a 

. 600 .. 40 12 18 15 9 15 S725 0 15 

700 .. 55 13 26 5 17.5 12 15 8 5 

800... 72 13 35 3 24 15 20 5 15 15 

900 .. 91 12 46 8 33 1 27 15 235 

, 1,000 .. 112 10 58 18 441 37 6 31.0 

1,100 .. 130 12 72 13 56 6 48 16 41 15 

% 1,200 150 0 87 13 69 16 61 11 53 15 

, 1,300 170 12 103 18 84 11 75 11 67 0 

“1,400 192 10 121 100 11 90 16 81 10 

: 1,500 215 12 140 3 117 16 107 6 97 5 

1,600 240 0 160 3 136 6 125 1 114 5 











s Non-African Poll Tax 

Non-African poll tax is levied at flat rates of £5 on incomes 
exceeding £200 a year and £3 on lower incomes. This tax is paid 
in the year after the eighteenth birthday. Women with an income of 
less than £150 a year are exempt. 
Non-African Education Tax 

To contribute towards the development of non-African educa- 
tional services, an Education Tax is imposed on all male non- 


¢ 


a 
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Africans aged 18 and over. The tax is levied at a graduated rat 
from £1 for those with incomes not exceeding £400 a year, through 
£1 10s. where the income does not exceed £600, to a maximum of 
£3 where the income is over £600. 


African Poll Tax 


Poll tax is levied on every able-bodied adult male African 
Before 1949 the rates varied from district to district, regard being 
had to the level of prosperity in each area; a percentage of the 
amount collected, known as rebate or tribute, was returned to the 
African Local Governments or the Buganda Government. In 1949, 
in furtherance of the policy of devolving greater financial responsi- 
bility on the African Local Governments, rebate and tribute wer 
abolished, except in Buganda, and the varying rates of tax were rt- 
placed by a flat rate of Shs. 6. African Local Government taxes wert 
increased by the same-amount as poll tax rates were reduced 
Fimancial responsibility for certain services has been handed over to 
the African Local Governments; where their revenue is insufficient 
to meet this increased responsibility, subventions are paid by the 
Protectorate Government to make up the deficiency. In Bugands, 
at the wish of the Buganda Government, the old system is retained 
and poll tax is paid at the rate of Shs. 15 or Shs. 10 according to 
locality; a rebate of 25 per cent of the total collected is refunded to 
the Buganda Government. The tax is collected by chiefs under the 
supervision of Administrative Officers. 

The following table shows the estimated yield from African poll 
tax in 1952 by districts in all provinces, except Buganda, and the 
estimated subventions: 





























Subventions 
Estimated ; 
Yield Grantin | Education | Road Main- 
Aid tenance 
Eastern Province: £ £ £ £ 
Busoga.. oa 42,000 Se 29,540 
Mbale_.. Sa 40,000 ee 59,853 19,320 
Teso fs rs 32,100 ne 27,345 
Western Province: 
Toro A MS 17,400 7,500 23,768 
Ankole .. hs 25,000 10,000 24,512 10,460 
Kigezi ae, os 20,000 6,000 22,274 : 
Bunyoro .. Sie 8,200 4,000 14,968 ~ 
Northern Province: > 
Acholi —.. eee 12,500 5,500 16,670 
Madi Sub-District 2,250 1,000 3,291. 
West Nile 15,700 5,000 | 19,945 14,700 
Karamoja .. Be 7,700 5,000 1,603 
Lango.. i. 1 187200 Es 13,369 
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In Buganda the estimated yield from African poll tax in 1952 
ras £246,900 of which £61,725 would be paid to the Buganda 
Subventions of £139,049 for education and £35,800 
>x road maintenance were paid to the Buganda Government. 


yOvernment. 


‘otton Export Duty 


This is an export tax which relates the duty payable on ginned 
‘otton to the f.o.b. value of lint exported (i.e., to the export value at 
Alombasa). The rates payable on lint cotton other than second 


uality are: 


” 
” 
” 


” 


” 


f.0.b. value per lb. 


Not more than 7d. .. 
More than 7d. and not more than 8d. .. 

9d. 
10d. 
11d. 
12d. 


” 
” 
” 
” 


” 
” 
” 
” 


” 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


Duty in cents 


per lb. 
Nil 
2 
9d. . 3 
10d. . 4 
11d. 5 
12d... ee 8 
13d... x 10 


: Thereafter the duty goes up by two cents a Ib. for every increase 
-of 1d. a Ib. or part thereof in the f.o.b. value. The duty payable on 
second quality lint cotton is fixed at two cents a Ib. when the value 
i.0.r. or f.o.b, does not exceed 3d. a lb. Thereafter the duty 
increases by two cents a lb. for every increase of 3d. a Ib. in f.o.r. or 


f.o.b. value. 


Coffee Export Duty 


The export taxes on African-grown coffee operate on a sliding 


“scale similar to that for cotton lint: 


(i) Uganda African and Bwamba Robusta pays a tax of £1 a 


Ts. ek 


ton when the price f.o.b. Mombasa is between £36 and £40 a 
ton, with an increase of £1 a ton for every £5 or part by which 
the f.0.b. price exceeds £40. 


‘ (ii) Uganda African Arabica, Bugishu Coffee Scheme Arabica 
and Bugishu Arabica clean coffees carry a tax of £2 10s. a ton 
when the price f.o.b. Mombasa is between £65 and £74 a ton, 
with an increase of £1 a ton for every increase in the f.o.b. price 


of £10 a ton or part. 


Stamp Duties 


These are levied under the provisions of the Stamp Ordinance 
(Laws of Uganda, Cap. 161) and amending Ordinances. All the 
instruments mentioned in the Schedule to the Ordinance, if executed 


w& 
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in the Protectorate or, in certain circumstances, outside the Pr- 
tectorate, must be stamped in accordance with the tariff of duties 
prescribed. These duties are payable by means of adhesive o 
impressed stamps which may be purchased from the Accountant 
General. In addition, adhesive stamps for this purpose may le 
obtained from the Revenue Authority and stamped paper for uss 
promissory notes is available for purchase from the Postmaster. 
General. 


Trading Licences 

Licences to trade in townships or gazetted trading centres ar 
either £7 10s. or £2 5s. according to locality. The fee for a hawkers 
licence is £7 10s. and for a commercial traveller’s licence £20 a ye. 
For Africans trading outside townships and trading centres licences 
are not required in Buganda, but are issued in the other province 
for an annual fee of Shs. 10, which is credited to the African Local 
Government. 


Vehicle Taxes 

On private cars the annual tax is Shs. 3 a cwt. For public 
service and private hire vehicles the rate is the same, plus Shs. If 
for each passenger the vehicle is licensed to carry. For commercial 
vehicles the rate is Shs. 3 a cwt. up to 50 cwt. and Shs. 2 a cw 
thereafter. The tax on trailers is Shs. 4 a cwt. There is a fixed fee 
of Shs. 20 for a motor-cycle with or without a sidecar. Fees at 
also charged for the inspection of vehicles and for driving licences 


Estate Duty 

The only form of death duty is estate duty. The rates range 
from one per cent on estates of between £1,000 and £5,000 to # 
per cent on estates exceeding £2 million. No duty is payable 
estates of under £1,000. 


Chapter 4: Currency and Banking 


THE currency of Uganda, like that of other British dependencies 


in East Africa and of Aden, is under the control of the East Africat | 
Currency Board in London. The unit of currency is the shilling. © 


which is divided into 100 cents. Twenty shillings are equivalent ! 
the £ sterling. As there is no record of the money carried by people 
travelling to and from adjacent territories, the amount of currency 
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circulating 1n Uganda is not known exactly. But at the end of 1952 
it was approximately £23 million, an increase on the previous year 
of £3} million, and was made up as follows: 


Coins £ 
Sh.1.. ba ce oe 8,511,500 
50 cents (sixpence) >. 186,900 
10 cents (one and one-fifth pence) . an 306,100 
5 cents (three-fifths ofapenny) .. 78,400 
1 cent (approximately one-eighth of a penny) 59,200 
£9,142,100 

Notes £ 
Sh. 1 19,800 
Shs. 5 1,911,500 
Shs. 10 3,549,400 
Shs. 20 5,055,300 
Shs. 100 1,946,600 
Shs. 200 8,000 
Shs. 1,000 ae fei aA a 100,900 
Shs. 10,000 sce ate oe fe 1,230,500 
£13,822,000 
Tota .. £22,964,100 





The ten cent, five cent and one cent coins are legal tender up 
to a total of Sh. 1; they are of bronze, with holes in the middle, and 


are often seen tied with string or banana fibre in bundles amounting to 
Sh. 1. 


The 50 cent piece is legal tender up to a total of Shs. 20 and the 
Sh. | piece up to an unlimited amount. Coins of these denominations 
are of silver alloy or cupro-nickel alloy. The silver alloy coins are 
gradually being withdrawn from circulation. 


. The Sh. 1 note, which was introduced during the war when new 


coins were difficult to obtain, is also being withdrawn as is the Shs. 200 
note. Only small amounts of these remain in circulation. 


The Shs. 1,000 and Shs. 10,000 notes are used only for transac- 
tions between the banks and the Currency Board. 


The African peasant still frequently buries his money in the 
ground or hides it in the grass roof of his hut. This entails grave 
risk of loss by fire, theft, or insect damage, particularly with notes, 
although there are arrangements—of which advantage is freely taken 
—whereby damaged currency may be replaced. 


The public, including those living in rural areas, are encouraged 
in various ways to make use of the Post Office Savings Bank, which 
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is operated jointly with the Post Office Savings Banks of Kenya and 
Tanganyika. ‘The number of Uganda accounts at the end of 1952, 
compared with 1951, was: 








1952 1951 Increase 
European aes ro 2,395 2,219 176 
Asian or es 9,030 8,069 961 
African ie se 72,819 69,597 3,222 
Trustee ees ay 1,417 1,311 106 
Total ... 85,661 81,196 4,465 

Total Deposits ...  £1,991,900 £1,821,655 £170,245 


Commercial banking facilities are provided by the National Bank 
of India, the Standard Bank of South Africa and Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas); there are branches of one or 
more of these banks in most of the main towns. 


The Uganda Credit and Savings Bank, set up in 1950 with 
funds derived from the export by Government agencies of cotton 
and coffee, assists Africans to develop their properties and businesses 
by granting loans against land titles, etc. Difficulties arise in those 
areas in which individual titles to land do not exist, but the bank is 
endeavouring to overcome them by accepting an instrument of charge 
where there is proof of an applicant’s integrity. Loan accounts 
opened by the bank in 1952 numbered 548 while 42 were closed; 
outstanding loans at the end of the year amounted to £247,659. 


Tie Savings Bank section of the Credit and Savings Bank was 
opened in April, 1951. By the end of 1952 353 accounts had been 
opened and eight closed. The balance of deposits was £12,101. 


Chapter 5: Commerce 


UGANDA’S volume of trade in 1952 was the highest ever recorded: 
exports and jmports together totalled over £72 million, compared 
with £69} million in the previous year. 


Preliminary figures show that imports were £24,296,238, an 
increase of more than £2 million over the 1951 figure of £22,137,944. 
Exports and re-exports, at £47,704,420, were a little above the 
Previous year’s total of £47,443,480. The favourable balance of 
trade was £23,408,182, compared with £25,305,536 in 1951. 
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More than half of Uganda’s imports, over £124 million worth, 
came from the United Kingdom. Other leading suppliers were 
India (£2 million), Japan (£2 million) and Western Germany (£1 
million). Heading the list of imports were tractors and motor vehicles 
(£4 million), base metals and manufactures (£3 million), machinery, 
apparatus and appliances (£3 million) and cotton piece goods (£3 
million). 


The principal exports were raw cotton (close on £30 million, a 
record figure), coffee (£12 million, about £1 million less than in 
1951) and oilseeds (£800,000). The main purchasing countries were 
India (£12 million), the United Kingdom (£11 million), Western 
Germany (£3 million), Japan (nearly £3 million) and Italy (£2 
million). Sales to the United States were £1 million and purchases 
£4 million, giving a favourable dollar balance of £4 million. Of 
the £47 million worth of goods exported more than £30 million 
worth were bought by countries of the British Commonwealth. 


The following’ table shows the value of the more important 
imports in 1952, compared with the previous year: 





Increase + 
1952 1951 or 
Decrease — 
& £ £ 


Tractors and road motor vehicles 
(including motor cycles) and parts .. 4,005,496 1,882,361 +2,123,135 
Machinery, apparatus and appliances.. 3,375,602 2,694,097 +681,505 


Cotton piece goods:— 








(a) grey(unbleached) .. ae 721,086 413,200 +307,886 
b) bleached bd (ret mercerised) tt 244,092 229,800 +14,292 
(c) Khaki ay 511,024 415,306 +95,718 
(d) dyed ee reba) other Te 236,636 157,482 +79,154 
(e) printed (not mercerised) 402,190 413,922 —11,732 
(/) woven of yarns of different 
colours (not mercerised) 35) 956,415 799,351 +157,064 
(g) cotton blankets ot 28 292,096 358,345 — 66,249 
Tota: CoTron PIECEGOODS .. 3,363,539 2,787,406 +576,133 
Base metals and manufactures thereof 3,330,968 3,057,885 +273,083 
Fabrics of artificial textile fibres -» 1,140,057 2,013,906 —873,849 
Pulp paper and cardboard and manu- 
factures thereof. . 926,650 652,583 +274,067 
Cement . oe 823,448 739,164 +84,284 
Chemical and allied prodaens. a 808,271 619,408 +188,863 
Petrol .. ie 686,580 549,985 +136,595 
Rubber and manufactures thereof sie 627,504 784,261 —156,757 
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Principal exports, compared with 1951, were: 





Increase + 
1952 1951 or 
Decrease — 
£ £ a 

Raw cotton Fe s +» 29,953,559 28,741,604 +1,211,955 

Coffee .. bm ais +» 12,345,092 13,306,610 —961,518 
Oilseeds (excluding groundnuts and 

cotton seed) ee a ae 833,729 462,666 +371,063 

Hides and skins .. oe ae 722,634 1,183,922 — 461,288 

Feeding stuffs ace Be bie 686,748 414,638 + 272,110 

Cotton seed as ie a 634,312 658,048 —23,736 

Tea oe hi, os on 281,748 265,243 + 16,505 


In internal trade a survey initiated by the Department of Com- 
merce revealed that there was a much higher proportion of African 
shopkeepers than had been thought. When the full results of the 
survey are known it is hoped that it will prove possible to devise 
measures of practical assistance to African traders. An Advisory 
Bureau for the purpose has already been established in the Depart- 
ment. 

Internal trade was quiet throughout the year As a result of 
considerable over-buying during 1951, most importers and retailers 
held generous stocks of consumer goods and this, combined with a 
general expectation that prices of imports would gradually decline, 
induced a spirit of caution which was of great assistance in curbing 
the Protectorate’s expenditure of foreign currency, and was there- 
fore most welcome. There was no evidence of any important short- 
ages of goods and it is fair to assume that the steadily rising prices 
of local foodstuffs absorbed most of the increased African purchasing 
power, and thus avoided any noticeable degree of inflation. 

The Department of Commerce continued to give all possible aid 
to the economic expansion of the Protectorate; to develop the market- 
ing of certain agricultural products; and to act as a clearing house for 
commercial and industrial information. 


Chapter 6: Production 
LAND UTILISATION AND TENURE 


GOVERNMENT?’S policy of preserving rural Crown lands in trust 
for the use and benefit of the African population was fully main- 
tained in pursuance of the Declaration on Land Policy made in July, 
1950. There was a continued and pressing demand for commercial, 
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residential and industrial plots in the principal towns; development 
was handicapped, however, by a shortage of building materials and 
labour. 

Applications were received for commercial plots in the projected 
. township at Kasese which, it is anticipated, will develop side by 

side with the Kilembe copper and cobalt mine in Toro District. 
There was no sign of any reduction in the number of transactions 
- in mailo land and, in spite of the fact that considerable extensions 

to the titles office were completed at the end of 1951, further 

accommodation is now required to cope with the increased work. In 
x the Uganda Agreement of 1900 reference was made to 1,000 Chiefs 
: and notables entitled to mailo land; now, owing to fragmentation by 
s sales and succession, there are something like 52,000 registered 
» proprietors and approximately 8,000 whose claims have not yet been 
: investigated. 

The Survey, Land and Mines Department’s survey of mailo sub- 
divisions continued and the scope of the work was expanded by the 
establishment of a base camp and field branch office at Kabasanda. 
A new branch office was opened at Masaka and mailo survey in that 
.. district, which includes the Sesse Islands, was developing by the end 
of the year. Surveys continued in most of the townships and a 
survey of the Murchison Falls National Park was also in progress. 
Air survey companies were employed for air photography of Jinja 
and Tororo but the efforts of 82 (PR) Squadron, R.A.F., to com- 
plete aerial photography of the south-west of the Protectorate were 
defeated by weather and this part of Uganda remains without photo- 
graphic cover. This is unfortunate in that the area is of considerable 
- mining importance. 


AGRICULTURE 
Crop Production 


Although the weather was unfavourable for early establishment 

the 1951-52 cotton crop yielded well; production amounted to 380,000 

bales. Prices paid were based on Shs. 50 per 100 Ibs. for the variety 

B.P. 52 and the total return to growers was estimated to be little 

short of £12 million. Owing to a prolonged dry spell in June and 

July, much of the 1952-53 crop was planted late and the yield was 
not expected to exceed 320,000 bales. 

e Coffee production was maintained at a high level. The African 

ei Robusta crop totalled 29,563 tons of clean coffee of all grades and 
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the 1951-52 Bugishu Arabica crop amounted to 2,203 ‘tons of parch- 
ment coffee. Non-African coffee production totalled 4,851 tons of 
Robusta and 376 tons of Arabica coffee. 

About 155,000 tons of cotton seed were produced from the 
1951-52 crop; 70,294 tons, yielding 7,431 tons of oil and 28,500 tons 
of cake, were crushed by oil mills in Uganda, while 29,649 tons were 
exported to the United Kingdom. Cake exports were 19,500 tons to 
the United Kingdom and 9,000 tons to Kenya. 

There was a further increase in the production of castor seed for 
export and sales totalled 11,800 tons. The cultivation of sunflowers 
was extended in the West Nile District and sales of seed oun to 
local requirements totalled 385 tons. 

Sugar production was well maintained and the two big estates 
had a total output of 55,180 tons. Tea production was also 
satisfactory. ; 

A small increase in the prices payable to growers of fire-cured 
tobacco had little effect on production. Sales of this type of leaf 
totalled 1,913,087 lbs.; the quality was very satisfactory. The pro- 
duction of air-cured leaf amounted to 463,699 Ibs. and the small 
flue-cured industry produced 460,000 Ibs. 

Food Production 

There were ample stocks of food in all areas in the first part 
of the year and the spring rains permitted the planting of satisfactory 
acreages of food crops. The dry spell in June and July, however, 
hampered mid-season planting and reduced the yields of late-sown 
spring crops. The erratic autumn rains were generally inadequate 
and, although the year closed with no serious shortages in any district, 
some anxiety was felt’ lest the dry season should be unduly prolonged. 
Emphasis was therefore laid on the need to increase the acreage of 
cassava and sweet potatoes. The issue of mosaic-resistant cassava 
varieties was vigorously pursued in all areas and in Teso was 
completed. 

The maize crop in Buganda and the Eastern Province was 
affécted by the dry weather and yields were somewhat reduced. Total 
recorded sales were 19,233 tons in Buganda and 550 tons in the 
Eastern Province. The increased price of 14 cents a Ib. paid in 
1952 is likely to result in a large acreage being planted in 1953. 
Development Projects 

The development of Busoga Farms continued and by the end 
of the year 400 acres had been cleared from bush and prepared for 
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cultivation; an additional 200 acres had been partially cleared. On 
“the cropped areas good yields of maize, averaging ten bags an acre, 
were obtained. Groundnuts also yielded satisfactorily at an average 
=of 1,300 tbs. of unshelled nuts an acre. Planting and weeding of this 
:crop are done mechanically but it is still necessary to. harvest by 
-Ihand. Cattle have been introduced on to the farm and, with regular 

inoculation with Antrycide, they have resisted trypanosomiasis. It 

is not yet possible to tell whether they will be sufficiently productive 
; to. be economic. 


Satisfactory progress was also made by the Bunyoro Agricultural 

+ Company, Ltd., and by the end of the year 580 acres of land were 
available for cropping. Flue-cured tobacco is the company’s major 

7 cash crop and 56 acres were grown; considerable extensions are 
planned for 1953. Maize, groundnuts and beans yielded satisfactorily. 


& 


The units designed to investigate the economics of mechanical 
cultivation in African peasant farming continued to operate in several 
areas of varying types and much useful information was obtained. 
A further unit is being established in the Bunyoro District of the 
s Western Province primarily to assist in the further development of 

communal farms. 


The dressing of cotton seed against blackarm disease, was 

: expanded and good results continued to be obtained. The advantages 
« of this method of controlling blackarm are now so pronounced that 
plans are being made to establish within the next two years stations 
capable of dressing the total seed requirements of the Protectorate. 


There was good progress in soil conservation in all districts. 

In several areas, soil conservation, with other aspects of good farm- 
ing, is the subject of annual competitions and the standards being 

‘- reached are of such a uniformly high level that judging is becoming 
+ increasingly difficult. 


VETERINARY SERVICES AND ANIMAL PRODUCTION 


At the beginning of 1952 the title of the Veterinary Department 
was changed to that of the Department of Veterinary Services and 
Animal Industry, indicating the increasing emphasis which has been 
placed for some years on the production and marketing of livestock 
and their products. 


Field and research services were maintained at full strength and 
facilities for the training of veterinary assistants at the Animal 
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Health Research Centre, Entebbe, were expanded. With the 
improvement in staff, work was intensified on disease control, better 
husbandry practice and the expansion of animal industry. 

Continuation of the programme aimed at the eradication of 
trypanosomiasis endemic in cattle in tsetse-free areas involved the 
treatment of 282,000 cattle with Antrycide methyl sulphate. 
Trypanosomiasis control in 1951 and 1952 included treatment of the 
majority of cattle owned by Bahima graziers in the area extending 
from western Buganda to Kigezi. 

In Karamoja, where rinderpest remains endemic, 58,000 cattle 
were brought in voluntarily. by their owners for immunisation with 
Kenya attenuated goat virus, bringing the total number of cattle 
immunised during the years 1950 to 1952 to 336,000. In the northern 
areas of Mbale District a further 40,000 cattle were immunised to 
maintain a barrier zone of immune cattle along the southern borders 
of Karamoja. In November, for the first time for many years, no 
rinderpest outbreaks were reported in Karamoja, indicating that the 
voluntary campaign of eradication is likely to be pursued to a success- 
ful conclusion. No outbreaks of this disease occurred elsewhere in 
the Protectorate. 

Sporadic anthrax and blackquarter outbreaks were controlled by 
the immunisation of 32,000 cattle, and all trade cattle in the Eastern 
and Northern Provinces were immunised against anthrax before 
export to the consuming areas of Buganda and Busoga. 

The marketing and movement of trade stock from the larger 
producing areas to the consuming areas continued without interrup- 
tion and the improvement of markets and marketing facilities was 
maintained. There was an improvement in the quality of hides and 
skins produced, but a temporary setback followed the rapid fall in 
prices early in the year. 


FORESTRY 


Forest policy aims at the reservation and management of an 
adequate forest estate for protective and productive purposes, with 
participation by African Local Governments. 

At the beginning of 1952 the gazetted forest estate amounted to 
6,420 square miles, which is about one-twelfth of the land area of 
the Protectorate; further reservation was pressed forward during the 
year and 200 square miles of new reserve were gazetted, while 240 
square miles of land unsuitable for forestry were released from 
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reservation. An increasing proportion of the gazetted areas are Local 


Forest Reserves vested in and managed by African Local Govern- 
ments. 


Controlled exploitation of the forests is carried out by private 
operators under licence and during the year considerable rehabilitation 
and reconstruction of sawmills was undertaken: an important feature 
was the introduction of bandmills to permit of better utilisation of 
timber. The employment by Government of an experienced saw 
doctor provided welcome assistance to the mills in the installation 
and maintenance of saws. Timber production was, however, dis- 
appointing and it was necessary to maintain the export embargoes on 
mvule and on 75 per cent of the mahogany production, although the 
embargo was lifted on other timbers. 


The construction of experimental workshops at Kampala was 
completed and it will now be possible to undertake tests on lesser- 
known local timbers. 


Experimental work on the natural regeneration of the high forest 
areas was extended, although the bulk of regeneration continued to 
be secured by artificial planting. This includes the establishment of 
fuel and pole plantations of quick-growing hardwoods, mainly 
eucalyptus, near the large centres of population; softwood plantations, 
principally cypress and pine, in the highland areas of the west; and 
hardwood plantations, mainly mahogany and mvule. In many areas 
the maintenance and extension of these plantations were hampered 
by shortage of labour; nevertheless, substantial progress was made. 


FISHERIES 


Development in the Lake Kyoga area was hindered by shortage 
of staff but in the Lakes Edward/George and Lake Albert regions 
development continued satisfactorily. 


In Lake Kyoga and neighbouring lakes, advice, assistance and 
demonstrations were given to fishermen. Dams in Lango, Acholi and 
Teso were stocked with Tilapia fry and those previously stocked 
were examined: the fry proved to be progressing very satisfactorily. 
The introduction of Tilapia Zillii, a weed-eating species of Tilapia 
from Lake Albert, into dams infested with weed and silting up, proved 
markedly successful. Initial experiments in the artificial fertilisation 
of dams with Tororo phosphate were started. 


In the Lakes Edward and George area experimental fishing 
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continued. A fish marking experiment was begun to provide detailed 
information on the growth rate and movement of Tilapia nilotica in 
Lake George. 

Surveys of the smaller lakes of Kigezi, Ankole and Masaka were 
carried out to assess their potential and the measures required to 
protect them. , 

In Lake Albert experimental fishing continued and a trawl was 
obtained to investigate the deeper waters. Inquiries into the reason 
for the mortality of large numbers of Nile perch, which occurs 
periodically in small areas of the lake, continued but no conclusive 
result was obtained. 

The Sipi, Atar and Siti Rivers on the. western slopes of Mount 
Elgon were stocked with trout fingerlings flown from Kenya. Though 
many died on the way from Tororo airstrip to Mount Elgon, sufficient 
were introduced into the streams to offer a fair chance of their being 
able to establish themselves. 

The Mpanga River on Ruwenzori was stocked with 4,000 rain- 
bow trout eyed-ova flown to Kasese airstrip from Kenya, and the 
Nyamugasani River in the same region was stocked with 10,000 rain- 
bow trout eyed-ova flown from the Jonkershoek Hatchery in South 
Africa. There is every reason to believe that these plantings have 
been satisfactory, particularly that carried out in the Nyamugasani 
where plastic hatching boxes obtained from France were used. 

The Fisheries Adviser to the Colonial Office visited Uganda in 
February and made a brief tour of the fisheries regions of Lakes 
Edward, George and Albert. 

A Fish Farming Officer was recruited and was sent to the United 
Kingdom for a course of instruction; on his return he began pre- 
liminary work on the establishment of an experimental and demonstra- 
tion fish farm. 

An officer of the Lake Victoria Fisheries Service was stationed 
throughout the year at Entebbe and obtained statistics of consider- 
able value. 

The East African Fisheries Research Organisation at Jinja gave 
much useful advice and assistance in the development of the fisheries 
of the Protectorate. 

Experimental boat building continued at the Kampala Technical 
School and it appears that a canoe is being evolved which meets with 
the approval of the local fishermen. This is a Sesse type canoe 
constructed with ribs and nailed, as opposed to sewn, planking. It 
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is intended to build several of these canoes and distribute them to 
various parts of the Protectorate in the hope that local canoe builders, 
impressed by their performance and ease of construction, will turn to 
this model. 

The Uganda Fish Marketing Corporation (TUFMAC) continued 
to supply iced fresh fish to Kampala and Entebbe, increased the 
distribution of fresh fish in Toro District and exported dry, salted 
fish worth £79,887 to the Belgian Congo. A large freezing plant is 
being built at Kasenyi, Lake George, and improved staff buildings 
have been erected. The Uganda Development Corporation has 
assumed control of TUFMAC. In November two loads of four 
tons of fresh fish each were flown from Lake George to Kampala 
in a Catalina amphibian aircraft to test the feasibility of this method 
of transport. 

A symposium on African hydrobiology and inland fisheries was 
held at Entebbe under the auspices of the Scientific Council for 
Africa South of the Sahara. It was attended by. scientists and 
officers of Fisheries Departments from all over Africa. 1 

The pay and terms of service of fish guards were improved and 
they were offered the added incentive of promotion on merit to the 
newly created post of Fisheries Assistant. 


TSETSE CONTROL 


Tsetse flies have been present in Uganda for centuries but their 
distribution in the past was limited and localised. The influence of 
the flies upon the health of domestic stock was small: for early 
travellers and explorers make little or no mention of tsetse or of the 
virulent disease, trypanosomiasis, which they spread among domestic 
animals. : 

Within recent years, however, there was an alarming spread of 
tsetse with resultant heavy losses of cattle and the abandonment of 
vast grazing areas. In 1947 it was estimated: that nearly three- 
quarters of the land area of Uganda was inhabited by tsetse and 
that their spread was almost certainly proceeding, whereas there was 
no evidence of a natural withdrawal of the fly anywhere. The live- 
stock industry of the Protectorate was threatened and it was 
authoritatively stated that if the united efforts of scientists and field 
workers failed to find an answer to the fly there could be no economic 
or social future for the country. . 


The Department of Tsetse Control was formed in January, 
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1947, to deal with the situation. Before this much valuable work 
had been done by the Medical and Veterinary Departments in deter- 
mining the limits of the fly belts and in indicating probable lines of 
further advance. Examination of specific fly belts disclosed that in 
almost every instance fly advances originated from relatively small 
areas of dense tsetse populations. 

From these the flies spread out to occupy more country and, 
where ecological conditions were favourable, established new centres 
of high density. The association between game and tsetse was 
observed to be very close and, in particular, the part played by buffalo 
in the distribution of the two most important species of tsetse was 
clearly demonstrated. 

In 1947 the situation was grave and there was no time for 
research or experiment. The line of action determined upon was 
to break the association between tsetse and the game on which they 
live. If this could be achieved, the tsetse would be quickly brought 
under control, further advances would be prevented and the fly 
driven back to pre-selected areas where consolidation measures could 
be quickly and economically introduced and maintained. 

There are two main methods of breaking the association of tsetse 
with game. The first is by cutting down the vegetation upon which 
both are dependent for shade and breeding. This method of dis- 
criminative clearing of the bush is used where ecological conditions 
permit and where labour is both plentiful and willing. Although it 
is the policy to avoid as far as possible the, destruction of game it is 
sometimes necessary to do so as a means of tsetse control, especially 
in areas that are empty of population. 

The year 1952 saw the successful completion of large reclamation 
measures along much of the tsetse front. For the most part these 
measures have resulted in vast areas being reclaimed and opened to 
cattle but on one important front, in north Ankole, the measures 
were designed to prevent an advance of tsetses and there was no 
intention to reclaim land that the tsetses had already occupied. 

Elsewhere much land has been reclaimed that cannot be put to 
economic use for many years to come. But in every case the aim 
has been to reclaim land up to a pre-selected point where firm con- 
solidation lines can be established to prevent any re-infestation. 

During the past six years 3} million acres have been reclaimed 
and, to complete the work of control, another 2} million acres need 
to be reclaimed. 
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‘i In south-west Uganda, the East African Tsetse and Trypano- 
~ somiasis Research and Reclamation Organisation undertook a pilot 
~ scheme for tsetse reclamation to be co-ordinated with developmental 
~ projects for rehabilitation of the valuable Ankole cattle industry. 
Since 1910 the advance of the tsetse species known as G. morsitans 
had occupied some 1,700 square miles of country in Ankole and 
“= Masaka Districts and efforts to deal with it had been only partially 
“1 successful. 

The biology of morsitans in Ankole has for some years been the 
subject of research by officers of the Organisation, which maintains 
a sub-headquarters in Mbarara, and evidence has been obtained that 
the technique of discriminative clearing might be effectively applied. 
Clearing accordingly started in May and was directed first to stop a 
northward advance of tsetse, which had already separated the pastures 
of Ankole into two halves between which there could be no movement 
of cattle. It is believed this advance has been halted, while in the 
main fly belt results indicate that the treatment will be successful. 

The Ankole tsetse belt forms the northern end of the western 
morsitans belt of Tanganyika Territory of some 100,000. square miles 
in area. The basic cause for the expansion of this fly belt is the 
change in vegetation which has occurred during the last 60 years, 
whereby large areas of formerly open grassland have become invaded 
by acacia and other trees. A final solution to the problem involves 
the development of methods of land usage which will inhibit the 
spread of woodland, especially in those areas through which tsetse 
might again invade. By its representation on the Advisory Tsetse 
and Trypanosomiasis Committee and, locally, through its contact with 
the District Team, the Organisation is enabled to suggest ways in 
which settlement schemes and other developmental projects, such as 
provision of water supplies, can be effectively utilised to control 
vegetation and hence the spread of tsetse. 


MINING 


Mining companies showed great interest in Uganda in 1952 and 
two special exclusive prospecting licences were granted. 

Government issued a statement of policy which outlined the 
importance it attached to wolfram mining and the assistance it was 
prepared to give wolfram miners. A prospectus was issued to leading 
mining houses, inviting applications for licences in Kigezi to prospect 
for wolfram. 
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The output of wolfram declined but, as with other minerals, this 
decline was due largely to the preoccupation with preparations for 
the installation of machinery and pilot concentrating plants. 
Mechanisation made progress: one of the main producers completed 
a pilot mill to handle 50 tons of ore a day while others installed 
rotary pans and pilot mills. To stimulate production, the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Materials offered to buy all wolfram for five 
years at current London market prices, subject to a minimum of 
Shs. 250 a long ton delivered in London. All the main wolfram 
producers accepted the offer. It is expected there will be a consider- 
able increase in the production of this mineral in 1953. 


Gold production fell short of the previous year’s figure and no 
increase can be expected unless new fields are discovered. 


The output of tin was slightly less than in 1951. There was, 
however, renewed interest in the tin ore deposits in Kigezi. 


The Kilembe copper-cobalt mine is expected to be in production 
by 1955. Good progress is being made with the extension of the 
railway from Kampala to Kilembe. 


There was keen interest in the production of tantalite-columbite, 
although production was negligible. Some of the mines are to be 
mechanised. 


- A promising lead ore prospect in Ankole was taken over by 
Frobisher Limited. 


Big potential mineral reserves in and around the deposits at 
Tororo in the Eastern Province are being further investigated. 
Development and exploitation are to be undertaken by the Rio Tinto 
Company, Frobisher Limited and Monsanto Chemicals in associa- 
tion with the Uganda Development Corporation. The minerals 
present include pyrochlore, magnetite, apatite, francolite, baddleyite, 
zircon and traces of cassiterite. 

A cement factory has been. erected at Tororo. The lime rock is 
carbonatite obtained from the volcanic plugs. Suitable clays for 
addition to the lime rock have been found within a short distance of 
the factory. The gypsum is imported. 


CO-OPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


The first co-operative society was registered in 1947, Four 
years later, by the end of 1951, no fewer than 406 registered societies 
had sprung into being. During 1952 the growth of the movement 
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‘was even more rapid and at the close of the year the number of 
registered societies had risen to 584, 


The movement has tended predominantly towards the formation 
of societies marketing the cotton, coffee, maize and groundnuts of 
their peasant-farmer members. Many of these primary societies have 
combined in co-operative marketing unions not only to strengthen 
their collective bargaining power but particularly so that they can 
Participate in the processing of cotton and coffee. Ten of these 
unions have been registered and one of them, the Uganda Growers’ 
Co-operative Union, leased three cotton ginneries in Mengo District 
in 1952. The output of these ginneries amounted to 5,885 bales of 
lint cotton. The balance of 18,000 bales marketed co-operatively 
during the year was produced by registered societies in the Mbale, 
Busoga and Bunyoro Districts. 


Outside Mengo District the main co-operative development has 
been in the Arabica coffee areas on Mount Elgon. In 1952, 1,030 
tons of parchment coffee were marketed by societies organised in four 
unions and working within the framework of the Bugishu Coffee 
Scheme. 


Maize was marketed in Buganda in bulk under contract by the 
Uganda Growers’ Co-operative Union on behalf of its member- 
societies and sold on a commission basis by the primary societies 
operating in Busoga. These Busoga societies also marketed ground- 
nuts on commission. 


There was no further registration of consumer co-operative 
societies. Of the six societies previously registered the all-African 
society in Bunyoro was again conspicuously successful. The Indian 
society operated by employees of the Lugazi sugar factory had a 
prosperous year but the other societies encountered difficulties due to 
disloyalty of members and indifferent management. There is evidence 
that these difficulties are appreciated and the tendency is now towards 
the formation of buying clubs; that the consumers’ needs can be met 
in this way has been demonstrated by several groups of Europeans in 
Mbale. 


Of the few African traders’ supply societies registered some years 
ago only the Masaka Baganda Society can claim to be flourishing. 
The Teso Traders’ Supply Society went into liquidation. Most of 
the registered thrift and loan societies made sound progress. 


As a result of the recommendations of ‘a Commission of Inquiry 
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substantial amendments were made to the Co-operative Societies 
Ordinance. The objects of the changes are: 


(a) to enable representatives of the co-operative movement to be more 
closely associated with its administration and direction in a newly 
constituted Council of Co-operative Development; 


(b) to relax the supervisory powers of the Registrar and to give more 
responsibility to the societies; 

(c) to make compulsory liquidation subject to an order of the civil 
courts rather than to an order of cancellation of registration by the 
Registrar; 


(d) to separate the function of registration from the Department of 
Co-operative Development. The Administrator-General has taken over 
the duties of registration—he has the title of Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies—while the head of the Co-operative Development Department 
is known as the Commissioner for Co-operative Development 


To meet the expansion of the movement authority was given for 
a substantial increase in the establishment of the Department. 


The East African School of Co-operation opened at Kabete in 
January. Five co-operative assistants from Uganda attended the first 
course and six the second course. 


Chapter 7: Social Services 
EDUCATION 


THERE are over one million African children of school age in the 
Protectorate; there are also about 10,000 Asian and 1,000 European 
children. 


African Education 


Towards the end of 1951 an Education Commission appointed 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies and under the leadership of 
Mr. A. L. Binns visited Uganda. Early in 1952 the Governor 
appointed a committee under the chairmanship of Mr. B. ‘de Bunsen, 
Principal of Makerere College, with the following terms of reference: 


“To examine, in the light of the report of the group of educa- 
tional experts who visited East Africa in 1951, the present system of 
African education in Uganda; to consider how it may best be 
improved and expanded; and to submit detailed recommendations 
for its future organisation and development.” 


The committee was not asked to examine technical education in 
detail since Government had already announced a programme for 
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the expansion of technical education and training. Higher education 
(i.e., the Makerere College level) was also excluded from the com- 
mittee’s terms of reference. 

This committee, which was widely representative of all African 
educational interests, continued its deliberations throughout the year, 
save for a brief interval when a number of its members attended the 
Cambridge Conference on African Education. The committee con- 
ducted its work against the certain background that although three 
out of every four African boys go to school at some time or another, 
and about three out of every ten girls, nothing like that number 
remains in school; not more than one child in twelve completes a 
four-year course, and not more than one in 500 reaches the end of 
the twelfth year of school life and enters for the School Certificate 
examination. The problem is not to induce boys to go to school but 
rather to provide facilities to enable them to stay there; in the case of 
girls there is probably need for special facilities. 

The Committee’s report is expected to be presented to Govern- 
ment early in 1953. 


Primary and Secondary Education: Almost all the grant-aided 
schools, and the majority of those not aided, are managed by voluntary 
agencies, the Protestant and Catholic Missions and. the Uganda 
Muslim Education Association. The full primary course lasts for six 
years, but only 399 of the 1,407 primary schools provide the full 
course. 


The secondary course also lasts six years and is divided into 
junior and senior sections of three years each. There are 54 secondary 
schools, but only 13 of them provide the senior course. In 1952, 
1,509 Africans entered for the Junior Secondary Leaving Examination 
taken at the end of the third year of the secondary course: 732 boys 
and 80 girls passed. Including private students, 324 Africans entered 
for the Cambridge School Certificate: the results are not yet known; 
in the previous year 143 passed out of 217 entries. 


Teacher Training: Teacher training is carried on at three levels. 
There are 27 vernacular teacher training centres which accept students 
who have completed the six-year primary course and provide a three- 
year training; 434 students were awarded certificates in 1952. Twelve 
centres train primary teachers, giving a two-year course to students 
who have completed Junior Secondary III; the output in 1952 was 
194. At the Government Training Centre at Mbarara junior 
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secondary teachers are trained for two years; 17 certificates were 
awarded during the year. For the first time girls, trained at two 
centres run by the voluntary agencies, were examined for the Junior 
Secondary Teachers’ Certificate and three certificates were awarded. 


It is now generally recognised that this large number of training 
centres does not allow for good buildings and staff to be provided. 
The first step in re-organisation was taken in the middle of the year 
when £150,000 was set aside for the improvement and expansion of 
teacher training. Plans were evolved for teacher training ultimately 
to be concentrated in 23 improved and enlarged training colleges; for 
the introduction of one grade of teacher into primary schools, instead 
of two as at present, with, as a corollary, a special two-year course of 
pre-professional training to enable the lower grade students to qualify 
for the new grade; for the better staffing of training colleges; and for 
the introduction of refresher and up-grading courses for selected 
teachers. 


Higher Education: A higher academic education is provided at 
the autonomous University College of Makerere which serves all the 
East African territories. The London Intermediate Examination was 
taken by the students there, for the first time, at the end of 1952. 
Just over half were successful and are studying for external degrees 
of London University: the first degree examination will be held at 
the end of 1953. Six Colonial Development and Welfare scholarships 
and four Uganda Government scholarships tenable at universities 
and similar institutions in the United Kingdom were awarded during 
the year. 


Technical Education: Early in the year Government launched a 
£2 million scheme, based on the report prepared in 1951 by Dr. F. J. 
Harlow, the Secretary of State’s Adviser on Technical Education and 
Training. Many of the individual projects have already been put 
into effect: work has begun on the construction of a new Kampala 
Technical School, which will be up to full secondary standard, and 
the five Government junior secondary technical schools are all being 
expanded. Substantial sums have been made available to the 
voluntary agencies for the improvement and expansion of their 
technical schools and many further schemes submitted by the voluntary 
agencies and African Local Governments are under examination. 
In addition, plans have been prepared for the construction at Jinja 
in 1954 of a sécond full secondary technical school. It is hoped 
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that. higher: technical education will in the near future be provided at 
the Royal Technical College, Nairobi. ‘ 


The expansion of the junior secondary technical schools has 
been linked to a scheme whereby pupils leaving after three years of 
technical education are placed with approved employers for a two 
years’ apprenticeship. This move, coupled with the introduction of 
a trade testing scheme, should do much to raise the standard of tech- 
nical work throughout the Protectorate. 


A notable step towards the improvement of facilities for com- 
mercial education was taken when the Muljibhai Madhvani Com- 
mercial College in Kampala opened with a series of evening classes. 
The college will be operating full-time from the beginning of 1953. 


Asian Education 


Indian Education: There are five Government Asian schools, two 
primary, two secondary and one combined; there are also 77 aided 
and controlled schools. The primary schools, like the African schools, 
provide a six-year course; in 1952 they contained 7,976 children of 
whom rather more were boys than girls. The secondary schools 
give a six-year course also: in 1952 there were 1,824 children 
enrolled, there being three times as many boys as girls. The Asian 
schools take the same Junior Secondary Leaving Examination as the 
African schools: in 1952 there were 356 entries and 208 passes. For 
the Cambridge School Certificate there were 94 candidates; the 
results are not yet known, but in the previous year 38 passed out of 84. 


The increase in the number of children in Asian schools has 
been so rapid that it has not been possible for either staff or accom- 
modation to keep pace with the requirements, and it has been neces- 
sary in the urban schools to run double shifts. This has inevitably 
very much reduced the academic standards of these schools. ‘To some 
slight extent the most urgent needs have been met by the erection of 
temporary buildings. With the assistance of the Advisory Council on 
Indian Education, a development plan, covering the next five years, 
was submitted to Government and is now under consideration. 


Goan Education: There are three Government Goan Schools 
in Entebbe, Kampala and Jinja. In 1952 there were about 330 
children in them. The Norman Godinho school in Kampala was 
originally built and afterwards enlarged by the founder; a Govern- 
ment grant has been given to enable further additions to the school 
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while the Kampala municipality has allocated a two-acre plot for 1 
playing field. 

The Goan schools are able to provide full-time education for all 
pupils and their results in the Asian Secondary Entrance Examination 
were very much better than those of the Indian primary schools where- 
double sessions have to be held. 


European Education 


At the beginning of 1952 there was only one Government school 
for European children in the Protectorate. This was a primary school 
in Kampala attended by 203 children. In the past it was not 
considered that the climate of Uganda was suitable for children over 
the age of nine, but, thanks to improved health services in the larger 
centres, this view has, to some extent, been modified. There were 
also two other primary schools run by Parents’ Associations: the Jinja 
school was taken over by Government in October and the Entebbe 
school will be taken over on Ist January, 1953. By the end of the 
year there were about 450 children in these three schools and 28 in 
the C.M.S. primary school at Kabale which, for the first time, was 
given a grant-in-aid. 

Many Uganda children are sent to Kenya for primary education 
and, as there are no secondary schools in the Protectorate, for 
secondary education also. There are now 279 Uganda children in 
Kenya primary schools and 177 in secondary schools. Many parents 
send their children to school in the United Kingdom or elsewhere. 

In view of the development of industrial concerns, the number 
of European children for whom schooling has to be provided is ex- 
pected to increase rapidly, especially in the Jinja and Tororo areas. 
A plan for the development of European education is being prepared. 


Statistics 
SCHOOLS 
African 
Primary schools oes 5S ate oad a. 1,407 
Secondary schools... mae sae aa or 54 
Technical schools... ae iS. uae ae 16 
Training colleges... oe oat See aes 42 
Asian 
Government Indian primary and secondary Pe Ce 5 
Aided and controlled (including one secondary) .. oat 77 
Government Goan primary ... an std a 3 
European 
Government primary ... 5 as ae one 
Aided primary vee eae ae ee Sif 1 
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ENROLMENT 


African 
Primary schools... a wee «+» 203,788 (girls 50,564) 
Secondary schools a aS ns 6,063 (girls 871) 
®Technical schools ... aeF ty ne 492 
©1951 figures, 
Asian 
Primary ... er bes see ee 7,976 (girls 3,651) 
Secondary iis bee eo as 1,824 (girls 473) 
European 
Kampala primary ... ons eee oe 304 
Elsewhere in Uganda aoe oe baie 140 
Kenya primary... as 22s Ase 279 
Kenya secondary ... eae pee is 177 
, TEACHERS IN TRAINING 
Vernacular Teacher Training Centres ... «+ 1,750 (women 564) 
Primary Teacher Training Centres. ... «.» 506 (women 147) 
Junior Secondary Teacher Training Centres... 43 (women 12) 
EXAMINATION RESULTS 
Junior Secondary Leaving Entries Passes 
Examination 
Africans eee pee oo we 1,509 812 
Asians ae ase a ae 356 208 
Cambridge School Certificate 
*Africans vie os ee fice? 3 bye 143 
*Asians sea owe see eee 84 38 
*1951 results. 
FINANCE 
Recurrent 
£ 
Educational administration ... Aa avs ee 71,151 
African education .., ae a ese +e» 706,485 
Asian education Ses as em oc wee 141,485 
European education 2 ind ee w. 68,563 
Miscellaneous due ae sea bps sag » =3,230: 
Capital 
African education ... eae oye 555) ws 268,479 
Asian education... oe a fas vee 45,412 
European education ... os at ae we 16,575 
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HEALTH 


Although Uganda is situated on the Equator, it is becoming 
increasingly possible to maintain a satisfactory standard of physical 
health. This applies to all races and is due to improvements in 
preventive measures, both personal and environmental, which have 
been achieved over the years. These improvements include a higher 
average standard in the design and construction of houses, better 
domestic sanitation, a greater understanding of the need for- personal 
hygiene, more effective control of insect carriers of disease and more 
effective measures for dealing with outbreaks of infection.’ There is 
a range of public health measures which are obviously more easily 
applicable to urban units of population, but it is noteworthy that in 
rural areas such conditions as plague, yellow fever and smallpox can 
nowadays be readily controlled. 

The tropical ailments most frequently found among Europeans 
are malaria and invasion of the feet by the @jigger” flea. Intestinal 
infections of a mild type are fairly common but seldom serious, and 
European children usually escape the common childhood infections 
of temperate climates. 

While representing a somewhat selected group, the Europeans in 
Uganda present death rates lower than those for corresponding age 
groups in the United Kingdom, and it is symptomatic of. the chang- 
ing environment that such serious conditions as, for example, black- 
water fever, which were common causes of death in the early years 
of European administration, are now exceedingly rare. 

The African -population mostly live in rural areas, - -where 
standards of domestic and personal hygiene have not yet reached a 
level which prevents the occurrence of some serious diseases 
and where the application of preventive measures on a com- 
munity basis is less practicable than in towns. Malarial trans- 
mission takes place throughout the year in many districts, the adult 
inhabitants generally showing a satisfactory immunity to the infection. 
Yaws and leprosy are relatively common, while cases of relapsing 
fever, anthrax, and sleeping sickness still occur .in some areas. 
Infestations by worms are widely prevalent. Many.of these diseases 
are favoured by faulty nutrition. Accidents account for. a consider- 
able proportion of the annual deaths. Diseases more commonly 
associated with temperate climates also occur, venereal disease and 
pneumonia being responsible for much morbidity and mortality. The 
Asian community, living mainly in urban surroundings, .maintains a 
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‘tate of~health midway between those of the European and African 
:ommunities. 


_ "The prevalence of certain diseases is partly offset by the rarity 
o£ some of the major causes of death in Europe, particularly cancer 
“umd diseases of the heart ‘and ‘citculatory system. This rarity may be 
ue in part to the comparative youthfulness of the population, and 
tt is probable that, as the expectation of life increases, these con- 
“ditions may become more prominent. 

a ‘Two conditions are of special interest at present. One is a 
‘disease of infants, Kwashiorkor, due to lack of adequate dietary 
‘protein at the time of weaning. The other is cancer of the liver, a 
‘condition which has a high incidence among Africans as compared 
“with Europeans. 


Infectious Diseases 


Tuberculosis: An increasing number of deaths have occurred in 
-hospitals i in the last half century. Unnoticed infection is widespread, 
half the adult population reacting to the tuberculin test. There are 
indications that the acute type of disease formerly seen is being 
-replaced by -more slowly progressive forms of infection which are 
“more amenable to treatment. 





1 Poliomyelitis: An increased number of cases (214) were notified 
z during the period December 1951—June 1952. Thereafter, notifica- 
; tions fell markedly. The majority of African patients suffering from 
this disease were young children; the few cases seen among Euro- 
_ peans have usually been adults, and have produced an undue pro- 
, portion of the fatalities (three out of 11). Cases were reported from 
all districts except two. 


Trypanosomiasis: The number of cases notified (38) was the 
+ same as in the previous year, with two deaths. The classical type of 
; trypanosomiasis in Uganda is carried by Glossina palpalis which 
; haunts the lake shore and shady rivers, but, through judicious control 
of vegetation, foci of infection can in time be eliminated. The 
¢ rhodesiense form of infection is not so restricted, and can occur over 
4 wider areas. Restriction of access of the population to infected areas 


; is therefore necessary. 


‘+ Smallpox: Scattéred cases of the mild: variety of smallpox con- 
3 tinued to occur, mainly in the south-west. The largest single focus 
* produced 52 cases. In the West Nile District there were 123 cases. 
% The total:cases notified were 235, with four deaths. 
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Plague: A small outbreak occurred to the north of Lake Edward 
close to the Belgian Congo border. There were 12 cases, all of the 
pneumonic type, and eight deaths. No deaths occurred among the 
four patients who received early treatment with one of the new 
antibiotics, streptomycin. These were the first cases diagnosed in 
Uganda since 1947, 


Leprosy: A specialist leprologist, appointed at the end of 1951, 
carried out extensive surveys and set about the task of co-ordinating 
the control activities of local government authorities and the work of 
the leprosy settlements. Just under two per cent of the African 
population is infected with leprosy. Settlements for the treatment 
of in-patients are maintained by Mission organisations: the 
Catholic settlements of Buluba and Nyenga are near Jinja, while the 
Protestant settlements are at Kumi in the Eastern Province, Lake 
Bunyoni in the Western Province and near Arua in the Northern 
Province. Settlements have recently been organised in three districts 
of the Northern Province by African local authorities who provide 
initial accommodation and land for cultivation by patients under 
treatment. This is an economical and efficacious method of bringing 
modern drug treatment, which has to be maintained over many 
months, to the inhabitants of rural areas. 


Medical Services 


The control of infectious diseases is largely in the hands of 
District Medical Officers who are also in charge of the curative 
services. Indeed, close association between the more popular 
remedial treatment and the less popular preventive measures has been 
a major factor in persuading the African of the real value of the 
latter. Specialised functions such as vaccination, anti-malarial 
measures, disinfestation and so on are carried out by a hygiene staf. 
But it is the widespread network of dispensaries, staffed by trained 
Africans, which makes case finding possible; these units are invalua- 
able as centres upon which are based sleeping sickness and other 
surveys, ante-natal clinics and health education campaigns. 


Sanitary Control: The legal authority is the township authority 
or municipal council in urban areas and the African local authority 
in rural areas. With the exception of Kampala, which has a staff 
including two medical officers of health and eleven health inspectors 
and sanitary overseers, the day-to-day work is carried out by Pro- 
tectorate Government officers. These include 18 European health 
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inspectors and 89 African assistant health inspectors. African local 
authorities have passed by-laws to enforce the building of latrines 
and kitchens, the registration of births and deaths and the mainten- 
ance of clean compounds. 

Curative Services: The larger hospitals, both Government and 
Mission, are centred in Kampala. They comprise Mulago Hospital 
with 650 beds for Africans, the European and Asian Hospital with 
92 beds, Mengo Hospital (C.M.S.) with 204 beds, and Nsambya 
Hospital (Catholic) with 190 beds. Outside Kampala, all district 
headquarters and several of the other larger towns have Government 
hospitals supervised by a European, Asian or African doctor. There 
are 28 Government hospitals in the Protectorate. Mission hospitals 
are maintained at Fort Portal, Arua, Ngora, Kamuli and Ishaka. 

The staff under the medical officer in a typical district hospital 
consists of a European nursing sister, an African or Asian doctor with 
trained African medical assistants, male nursing orderlies, female 
nurses, dispenser and laboratory assistant. In all, 3,242 beds are main- 
tained in Government hospitals, with 1,401 more in rural dispensaries 
and maternity centres. Mission hospitals provide another 777 beds. 


Health Education 


Health weeks, in which several Government departments 
combine with the Department of Community Development in organ- 
ising lectures, demonstrations and community efforts, are becoming a 
regular feature in many districts. The initial effort is generally 
assisted by specialist workers, while the follow-up work is carried out 
by African assistant health inspectors and other district staff. These 
health weeks have been invaluable in promoting the construction of 
pit latrines, kitchens, protected springs and better housing. 


Maternal and Child Welfare Services 


Workers in these clinics often complain that mothers do not 
bring healthy babies for attention, but wait until the child is ill. 
While this is inevitable in areas of widely dispersed habitations, the 
patient can often be used as an object lesson to emphasise the 
advantages of regular attendance of the healthy for periodic guidance. 
Ante-natal patients are seen and admitted for delivery both at 
hospitals and at rural maternity centres staffed by African midwives. 
There are 739 beds for obstetric patients in Government units and 
about 550 more in Mission institutions. Over 20,000 deliveries took 
place in institutions during the year. 
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School Health Services 


The medical needs of schools are assessed by visits from doctors 
as opportunity permits, and regular medical examination of pupils 
is carried out at schools in some of the larger towns. Surveys of 
the health of school children have yielded valuable information on 
the incidence of disease in the general community. 


Health of Labour 


Inspections of the housing conditions of employees are carried 
out in each district, the work being co-ordinated by a senior medical 
officer who is seconded to the Labour Department. Medical care is 
provided in the first instance by trained staff working under the 
employer, the more seriously ill patients being treated in estate or 
mine hospitals, or transferred to district hospitals. The treatment of 
patients injured at work and entitled to workmen’s compensation 
benefits is generally undertaken by the Medical Department. 


Medical Training 


The training of doctors at Makerere College Medical School 
occupies seven years after completion of the full secondary school 
course. Clinical training is given in the wards of Mulago Hospital, 
teaching being undertaken by Makerere College and Government staff 
attached to the hospital. A period of internship is served in the 
hospital after qualification. There are 14 Uganda students in train- 
ing at the Medical School. 

Several categories of auxiliary medical staff are trained specially 
for work in Government institutions: these include female nurses 
trained at Mulago Hospital (13 qualified in 1952), male medical 
assistants at Masaka (12 in 1952), male nursing orderlies at Lira (17 
in 1952), and dispensers and laboratory assistants at Kampala. Mid- 
wives are trained by the two Missions and may enter either Govern- 
ment service or the Mission service. 

Health staff are trained at Mbale. Assistant health inspectors 
are required to pass the examination for the certificate sponsored by 
the Royal Sanitary Institute for East Africa. In 1952 seven candi- 
dates obtained the certificate. 

The need for refresher courses is particularly important for staff 
who often have to work in isolated areas. Such courses are arranged 
during the vacations of the training schools. Three assistant medical 
officers were engaged in post-graduate studies in the United Kingdom 
during the year. 
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lxamining an Ankole cow for tsetse fly: in the past six years 3} million 
acres have been reclaimed from+the tsétse. 








Spiral casing for the first turbo-generator of the Owen Falls 


hydro-electric scheme. 








mvule nursery at Abera Forest Station, Northern Province. Mvule 
is Uganda's most valuable timber. 





Extension of the railway to Western Uganda: a new stretch of line 
is laid. 


Kampala completed in 1952, 





Miners at Kilembe 


Copper and cobalt are 


Medical Research 


Clinical and biochemical research on a nutritional disease of 
infants was conducted at Mulago Hospital by the staff of the hospital 
and medical school and by workers of the Medical Research Council. 
Studies were also carried out on cancer in Africans. 

Surveys of school children and infants attending clinics have 
been made, and attention has been specially directed to the prev- 


: alence and causes of anaemia. 


Weekly clinical meetings at Mulago Hospital constitute a forum 
for the discussion of important medical topics, ‘and papers are 
frequently contributed to the East African Medical Journal on subjects 
of regional importance. 


Medical Development 


Decisions were taken during the year to augment the rural dis- 
pensary services and plans are being prepared to expand the existing 
training schools so that in a few years additional staff may be avail- 
able for the new units. 

Concurrently, steps are being taken to increase the staff employed - 
on the important work of health improvement. A new section of the 
Medical Department is to be established to deal with health educa- 
tion. In addition to enlarging the existing School of Hygiene, the 


. training of school health assistants and dental assistants is planned 


for the near future. 


HOUSING 


( African 


Good progress was made in the provision of African housing and 
by the end of the year £315,000 had been spent on expanding housing 
estates and providing staff houses in isolated places. 

In Kampala 52 quarters were added to the Naguru (Higher 
Income Group) Estate and an office was completed for the estate 
manager. A community centre and a minimum of two shops with 
living quarters are now to be built. On the Nakawa (Lower Income 
Group) Estate 200 more quarters were constructed and a sub-office 
for the estate manager. In other parts of Buganda 17 staff houses 
were built. 

In Jinja, on the Walukuba Estate, 404 quarters were added to 
the Lower Income Group and 156 quarters to the Higher Income 
Group. There is, however, still a waiting list of over 700, and it is 
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hoped that early in 1953 a contract will be let for the construction of 
990 quarters. A rest house for Africans in transit by bus was com- 
pleted with accommodation for 42 persons. 

In Entebbe 24 houses were completed on the Manyoga Estate. 
Other buildings included 32 quarters at Mbale; 10 quarters and 
labour lines for 240 men at Gulu where a canteen was also under 
construction; 33 quarters at minor stations; and 202 units of accom- 
modation for the police, mainly at the new Naguru Police Lines in 
Kampala. 


European and Asian 

Although 140 units of European and 56 units of Asian housing 
were completed, the shortage of accommodation grew more acute, 
especially in Kampala, Jinja and Entebbe. The new European 
accommodation included houses, flats, hostel cottages and 32 rooms 
constructed for air transit passengers adjacent to the Lake Victoria 
Hotel at Entebbe. A further 95 units of European housing were 
under construction at the end of the year and a contract had been 
let in Kampala for 120 flats for Asians. 

The supply of imported materials improved, with the exception 
of cement which was in extremely short supply in the latter half of 
the year. Building prices continued to rise steadily owing to the 
increased cost of labour and of both local and imported materials. 
The Public Works Department is attempting to offset this by design- 
ing more economical types of accommodation. The cost of housing is 
now around Shs. 50 a foot super. 

It was thought in 1951 that the building capacity of the country 
had reached its limit but the output of housing and other buildings in 
1952 continued to expand. This was due mainly to increases in staff, 
the better supply of materials and the large-scale manufacture of 
concrete blocks to overcome the brick shortage. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


“Community development,” in the words of the Governor of 
Uganda, “is designed to secure the support and active participation 
of the people in programmes for their social and economic better- 
ment.” The year 1952 saw a complete replanning of Government's 
activities in this field and the former Social Welfare section of the 
Public Relations and Social Welfare Department was reconstituted as 
the Department of Community Development under a Commissioner 
for Community Development; the Department is to operate as an 
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extension of the Provincial Administration. The duties of the 
welfare officers (renamed community development officers) were re- 
defined so that they should act as executive officers of district teams 
on behalf of which they would organise community development 
campaigns, agricultural shows, handicraft and other exhibitions, train- 
ing courses and similar activities designed to enlist the participation 
of the people in the movement for community betterment. 


Community development projects: The Central Government 
continued to make grants to local governments for assistance to 
community development projects to which local communities offered 
to make a contribution in the form of free labour, money or other 
voluntary effort. Local governments also added their contribution 
to the grants. A good deal of the money voted was spent on assist- 
ance for the improvement of rural water supplies, the encouragement 
of adult literacy campaigns, the construction and improvement of 
school buildings and the provision at subsidised prices of concrete 
latrine stances. The most signal success was the construction of four 
dams of considerable size in West Budama county of Mbale District. 
The money grants covered only the cost of skilled assistance and 
the cost of tools; all unskilled labour was provided by local volunteers. 

The Central Government’s contribution to such schemes in 
1952 was £10,000. In October Legislative Council allocated £500,000 
from the African Development Fund for assisting community 
development projects in the years 1953-57. As £100,000 is to be 
voted every year for this purpose, the financial assistance to be 
received by local communities in the carrying out of schemes of 
aided self-help will be increased tenfold. 

Training Centre: Legislative Council also approved a further 
£350,000 from the Development Fund for the establishment and 
operation for five years of a local government and community develop- 
ment training centre. This centre is to come within the province of 
the Department of Community Development. A site was chosen at 
Entebbe and construction work was under way at the end of the year. 
The Principal was appointed and began working out a programme 
of courses which will include local government instruction for chiefs 
and unofficial leaders of local communities. In all the courses 
emphasis will be on training for citizenship. 


Campaigns: The work formerly carried out by the Social Welfare 
section was continued in both rural and urban areas. The demonstra- 
tion teams operating in each province under community development 
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officers worked on betterment campaigns planned by district teams. 
The campaigns were designed to demonstrate better methods of 
husbandry, improved hygiene and housing and to stimulate local 
populations to take action themselves to improve these conditions. 
The campaigns usually opened with a week’s instructional course for 
local leaders; lectures were given by local departmental officers and 
by visitors from such institutions as Makerere College and Namu- 
longe Research Station. Demonstrations of murram block building 
excited lively interest in the Northern Province and a group of 
farmers constructed their own produce store by this method. In 
Busoga, campaigns were run in conjunction with local men’s and 
women’s voluntary societies which are taking an increasingly active 
part in the work of rural improvement. The. Department’s mobile 
cinemas continued to play an important role in these campaigns. 


Adult Education and Literacy: The adult literacy movement in 
Buganda received a new fillip from the appointment by eleven county 
councils of literacy supervisors who are paid from community 
development funds. Certificates granted to new literates totalled 
2,577, compared with 1,929 in the previous year. The literacy move- 
ment in the Northern Province, in which the Department of Com- 
munity Development began to play its part only at the end of 1951, 
started to grow in 1952 mainly in Acholi District. Efforts in each 
area, where enthusiasm is great, culminate in “achievement days” at 
which successful volunteer teachers are awarded badges and new 
literates are given certificates; 67 teachers’ badges and 583 literacy 
certificates were distributed in the Northern Province in 1952. The 
literacy campaign in a new area in Bugishu (Bupoto sub-county) 
made a successful beginning and a fresh effort was launched in 
Busoga. 


In the field of adult education there is.a movement in the 
Northern. Province for mission schools to run evening classes for 
adults. There are about 30 of these evening schools in Acholi and 
Lango Districts with an average attendance of 15 to 20. 


The provision of books by the East African Literature Bureau 
continued. A new edition of the Adult Literacy Primer in Luganda 
was published and 8,000 copies were sold of a Luganda manual for 
farmers. A variety of other titles in Luganda, Ateso and Lwo were 
produced: for new literates and others, and more than 40,000 copies 
were sold of the Bureau’s own books, as well as many others pub- 
lished in association with the Bureau. A weekly: magazine, Tazama, 
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.in . English ‘and .Swahili, is becoming. popular:in the’ towns of Uganda 
‘and in parts ‘of the Northern Province.’ Health posters were :pro- 


duced for the Medical Department. The libraries organisation of 
the Bureau lent nearly 17,000 volumes, mainly. in English, through 


the libraries established in 45 centres and the postal library service. 


Community Centres, Clubs and Societies: The Mengo Social 
‘Centre, opened by the Governor in February, was operated success- 
fully during the year by a management committee and a warden, 
who is a seconded community development assistant. The success 
of the Centre suggested a change of policy towards members’ clubs. 
It was decided that the Department should not provide financial 
assistance for the construction of buildings for members’ clubs, but 
that it should afford assistance only to community centres to which 
a wide variety of local clubs and societies could affiliate, and which 
could, therefore, become a real focus of social, cultural and recrea- 
tional activity in a particular locality. Nevertheless, the staff of the 
Department continued to give other forms of help, advice and 
encouragement to all clubs and societies which aimed to further the 
cultural, social or physical development of their members. Consider- 
able assistance was given in the organisation of festivals of music and 
drama, and in Busoga the community development officer promoted 
a federation of women’s clubs and men’s clubs. 


The women’s club movement is growing apace and could be 
extended quickly if more trained staff were available. A training 
course for women’s club leaders held by a woman assistant com- 
munity development officer at the Mengo Social Centre disclosed an 
enthusiasm for improvement in the home that surprised many 
visitors. The women’s clubs in the Western Province show great 
promise and one of them is forming itself into a handicrafts co- 
operative society. : 


The Department continued to assist voluntary organisations 
which set out to provide healthy physical recreation. During the 
year help was given to the trustees of Nakivubo Sports Ground and 
to bodies interested in football, ‘athletics, boxing, swimming and 
cycling. A new proposal in which the Department was asked to co- 
operate was the formation of a Uganda Sports Association. 


It is also the function of the Department to provide liaison 
between Government and the bodies promoting voluntary social 
service. Towards the end of the year a move was made by some 
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of these bodies to form a Council of Social Service. The Uganda 
Council of Women obtained the service of a Y.W.C.A. welfare 
worker from the United States; she plans to devote herself mainly 
to the welfare of women employed in and around Kampala. 


Relief and Rehabilitation: Government continues to adhere to 
the policy of leaving, wherever practicable, the relief of the destitute 
and disabled to the tribe, clan and family. Nevertheless, the work 
of relief and rehabilitation which has to be undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Community Development in and around Kampala is 
increasing. A senior officer and a woman worker spent a good deal 
of time during the year in finding homes for orphans and destitutes 
The missions and other charitable societies provide some aid to 
orphans and destitutes, but they find it increasingly difficult to cope 
with the problem of relief. The care of lepers is undertaken in 
mission settlements subsidised by Government. The Uganda Branch 
of the Empire Society for the Blind, which has received a Govern- 
ment subsidy and substantial subscriptions from the public, will soon 
be able to undertake the relief and training of the blind. The 
artificial limbs service at Mulago, administered by the Department 
of Community Development, made 54 artificial legs. 


Delinquency: For the probation service the year was one of 
consolidation: 266 cases were supervised, including 67 new ones. 
The Central Probation Committee held two meetings and discussed 
juvenile delinquency and the care and protection of children. The 
temporary remand home was in constant use and a site for a per- 
“manent remand home was reserved. Close liaison was maintained 
with the Prisons Department, the Police, the Reform School and 
the Approved School. Several enquiries into the home circumstances 
of boys in the Reform School were carried out. A tentative approach 
was made to the Buganda Government and other African authorities 
about juveniles appearing before native courts. 


Particular attention was given to the organisation of a prisoners’ 
after-care service and 30 cases were dealt with. An informal com- 
mittee now meets monthly at the Central Prison to discuss the 
resettlement of selected prisoners. 
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Chapter 8: Legislation 


DURING 1952, 32 Ordinances were passed of which 14 were 
amending Ordinances. The following are the more important 


- enactments: 
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The Uganda Development Corporation Ordinance: This estab- 
lishes a Corporation to be responsible for the commercial enterprises 
controlled by Government and for the commercial intereste of 
Government in enterprises not under its control. 


Provision is made for the appointment of a Board of Directors 
and it is made clear that any director is entitled to become a member 
of Legislative Council. 


The capital of the Corporation is fixed initially at £5 million. 
Without the authorisation of the Governor in Council, who, in turn, 
has to seek the approval of Legislative Council or a committee of 
Legislative Council, the Corporation may not increase its capital, 
establish any new undertaking or increase its capital investment in an 
undertaking. 


The National Parks Ordinance: This empowers the Governor to 
declare any areas as National Parks, after consultation with the 
African Local Government concerned and with the approval of 
Legislative Council. Legislative Council must also be consulted 
before any alterations are made to the boundaries of National Parks 
or when it is desired to revoke the proclamation declaring a National 
Park. The other provisions of this Ordinance deal with such matters 
as the appointment, powers and duties of trustees, including the power 
to make by-laws for the proper administration of the parks. 


The Factories Ordinance: This makes provision for the safety, 
health and welfare of persons employed in factories and certain other 
premises. It is a comprehensive measure, designed to meet the needs 
of the community both now and in the coming stage of industrial 
development. 


This legislation was prepared in close collaboration with the 
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Governments of Kenya and Tanganyika, where similar legislation has 
been enacted. The main provisions are: 

(a) registration of factories; 

(5) safeguarding the health of workers, with provisions relating 
to cleanliness, overcrowding, ventilation, lighting, drainage of floors 
and sanitary conveniences; 

(c) providing for the safety of workers, imposing stringent 
requirements as to the construction, maintenance and_ regular 
inspection of machinery; 

(d) extending some of the provisions of the Ordinance to docks, 
wharves and quays and all premises where steam boilers or gas 
plants are used. 


The Cotton Ordinance: This, with the Acquisition of Ginneries 
Ordinance, implements the proposals announced by Government for 
the complete reorganisation of the cotton industry. The Ordinance 
repeals and replaces the old Cotton Ordinance with new and modified 
provisions of which the following are the main ones: 

(a) only a person holding a valid ginning licence may buy raw 
cotton. This has done away with the middleman and other persons 
who are not ginners, A ginner with a valid ginning licence will 
automatically be issued with a cotton buying licence for each store 
at which he buys cotton; 

(5) ginners are freed from any control over the number of gins 
they may erect in their ginneries, Control of the amount of cotton 
that may be ginned by any ginner is effected by controlling the 
erection of new ginneries and the granting of shares in ginning 
pools; 

(c) ensuring the rehabilitation of ginneries that are not up to 
modern standards; 

(@) ginning licences for new ginneries shall be issued only if the 
new ginnery replaces another ginnery, or if the new ginnery is to 
be managed on behalf of an African co-operative enterprise and 
the zonal crop has for a period of two years increased by 2,400 bales 
of lint cotton. This provision is to remain in force for only ten 
years after the start of the Ordinance (3rd April, 1952); 


(e) a ginning licence may be revoked after three years of the 
start of the Ordinance, or such later date as the Director of 
Agriculture may fix after consultation with the advisory committee, 
if the ginnery is not up to the prescribed standard; 
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Cf) statutory recognition is given to ginning pools and it is made 
obligatory for ginners, with certain exceptions, to be members of 
such pools. No pools may operate which are not registered under 
the Ordinance. 


The Acquisition of Ginneries Ordinance: This ties up with the 
. Cotton Ordinance. Its main provisions are: 
= (a) the Governor is given power to acquire redundant ginneries 
by giving notice within six months of the start of the Ordinance 
(3rd April, 1952). The Governor has also power to acquire any 
e ginnery required for an African co-operative enterprise by giving 
notice within five years of the start of the Ordinance. This latter 
power, however, is limited to the acquisition of not more than 20 
a ginneries; 

(6) provides for the payment of compensation for acquired 
ginneries, calculated by reference to the sale of other ginneries 
in the open market during the three years before the start of the 
Ordinance. Provision is also made for the payment at the time of 
taking possession of the ginnery of 75 per cent of the total com- 
pensation likely to be paid; 








(c) sets up an arbitration tribunal, consisting of one person of 
legal experience, one person to be appointed by the Governor and 
one person to be appointed by the Uganda Cotton Association, to 
decide all questions as to the amount of compensation and other 
questions in dispute; 


x 
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(d) provides for the transfer or lease to African co-operative 
a enterprise of all ginneries acquired by the Governor for that 

purpose, and prohibits any such enterprise from transferring a 
ginnery or in any way disposing of it or any interest in it without 
the Governor’s permission. 


The External Trade Ordinance: ‘This introduces into the 
permanent law of the Protectorate provisions relating to imports and 
exports made under the Defence Legislation. The Ordinance provides 
for the prohibition of the import or export without a licence of such 
goods as may be declared. 


The Distribution and Price of Goods Ordinance: This replaces 
the Defence Legislation relating to the control of prices and the 
distribution of goods, retaining such of its provisions as appear to be 
essential for present needs. It makes more adequate provision for 
the control of prices of goods and the equitable distribution of 


ee 
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foodstuffs and essential commodities. Provision is included empower 
ing the Governor or Legislative Council to suspend the operation of 
the Ordinance at any time. To ensure equitable distribution, the 
Governor in Council is given powers to requisition foodstuffs and 
certain essential commodities. 


The Trade Unions Ordinance: This replaces the Trade Unions 
and Trade Disputes Ordinance, 1943, and makes more adequate 
provision for the control and regulation of trade unions. In particular, 
the Registrar of Trade Unions is given discretion either to register 
a trade union immediately upon its application for registration or to 
defer registration for a probationary period. ‘The Ordinance als 
provides for the establishment of employees’ associations, the purpose 
of which is to permit employees to organise themselves where they 
have insufficient experience to form a proper trade union. 

All the other main provisions of the Ordinance are in common 
form, such as: 

(a) provisions relating to the rights, immunities, privileges and 

obligations of trade unions; 

(6) provisions for the manner in which the accounts, books and 
funds of a trade union shall be kept; and 

(c) provisions relating to picketing, intimidation and other matters 
relating to trade disputes. 

The Income Tax Ordinance: This is supplementary to the East 
African Income Tax (Management) Act, 1952, passed by the East 
Africa High Commission. It makes provision for the scales of taxes 
payable and for the deductions and allowances that may be made. 
This Ordinance replaces the old legislation but makes no changes in 
the rates of taxes, deductions or allowances. 

The Trade Marks Ordinance: This brings the law into line with 
the Trade Marks Act, 1938, of the United Kingdom. The main 
provisions are: 

(a) additional protection to the registered owner of a trade mark 
in that he can, by agreement, ensure that no future holder of goods 
on which the trade mark is inscribed alters or interferes with the 
trade mark or goods; 

(b) the Registrar may refuse to register a name which, although 
not a surname, is a name by which a person is customarily known; 


(c) trade marks registered under Part B of the register, unlike 
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trade marks registered in Part A, will not be conclusively valid 
seven years after registration; 


(d) duration of a trade mark is reduced from 14 years to seven 
years except in the case of trade marks registered before the start 
of the Ordinance; 


(e) the registered user is permitted to use a trade mark 
independently of the proprietor, but registration in such a capacity 
can be made only on the joint application of the proprietor and the 
Proposed user. 


The Waragi (Prohibition) Ordinance: This implements the 
recommendations of the committee appointed by the Governor that 


. the penalties under the existing law be increased and that the 
+ manufacture of black jaggery, which is used only for the preparation 


- of waragi, should be prohibited. The Ordinance prohibits the 


. manufacture, possession, sale and consumption of waragi and the 


manufacture and possession of black jaggery. Waragi is defined as 


“any native spirituous liquor whether made by an African or any 


other person and includes any drink containing such liquor.” 


The Distribution of German Enemy Property Ordinance: By 
virtue of the Paris Agreement on Reparations of 1946, German enemy 
property in the United Kingdom and the Colonies is treated as part 


-: of the share of reparations due to the United Kingdom and the 
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Colonies. The Ordinance, which is based on the Distribution of 
German Enemy Property Act, 1949, of the United Kingdom, makes 
local provision for the disposal of such property in the Protectorate 
so that the Protectorate creditors shall have a first charge on the 
Protectorate assets, in the same way as the United Kingdom creditors 
have a first charge on the United Kingdom assets. 


The Hotels Ordinance: This replaces the old law-and introduces 
into the Protectorate the law in relation to innkeepers in force in the 
United Kingdom. In particular, the Ordinance makes it an offence 
for an hotel-keeper to refuse accommodation to genuine travellers. 
Unlike the United Kingdom law, all hotels are placed on the same 
footing, no distinction being drawn between premises which are inns 
and those which are not. 


The Ordinance excludes from the definition of an hotel establish- 
ments which provide accommodation for Africans only, small guest 
houses, hostels that provide only dormitory accommodation and 
Government rest houses. 
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Provision is made for the licensing of hotels and for the licensing 
of persons in charge of hotels, setting out conditions required to be 
fulfilled before licences can be issued. The Ordinance also establishes 
an Hotels Board to carry out the functions and perform the duties 
entrusted to it under the measure. ‘ 


The Guarantee (High Commission Railways and Harbours Loan) 
Ordinance: This guarantees the payment, out of the general revenues 
and funds of the Protectorate, of the principal and interest on any 
loan raised by the East Africa High Commission under the authority 
of the Loan (Railways and Harbours) Act, 1952, to the extent to 
which such principal and interest is not paid out of the Railways and 
Harbours Fund maintained under the provisions of the East Africa 
(High Commission) Order in Council, 1947. The guarantee is limited 
to a maximum of £34 million. 


The Japanese Treaty of Peace Order (Modification) Ordinance: 
This makes modifications which appear necessary to the Japanese 
Treaty of Peace Order, 1952, of the United Kingdom which was 
made pursuant to the Treaty of Peace signed with Japan and which 
was applied to the Protectorate. 


The Co-operative Societies (Amendment) Ordinance: This 
amends the Co-operative Societies Ordinance, 1946, in accordance 
with the accepted recommendations of the report of the Commission 
of Inquiry into the progress of the co-operative movement in Mengo, 
Masaka and Busoga districts. The Ordinance: 


(a) establishes the Co-operative Development Department under 
a Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner and also sets up @ 
Co-operative Council; 


(b) requires every registered society to file with the Registrar an 
annual return accompanied by a certified copy of the previous year’s 
accounts, and provides that these returns and accounts shall be 
open to inspection by the public; 

(c) removes the general requirement that a society may not pay 
a dividend or bonus or distribute any of its accumulated funds 
unless the Registrar has approved the amount. Provision is still 
made, however, that, when it considers that a society has not yet 
built up a sufficient reserve fund, the Co-operative Council must 
give approval before the payment: of any dividend or bonus or 
distribution of funds; 
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(d) applies to societies provisions modelled on those of the 
Companies Ordinance relating to the registration of charges against 
the property of a company and the winding up of a company. 


Chapter 9: Justice, Police and Prisons 
JUSTICE 


‘THE law in force in the Protectorate consists of Orders in Council, 
Queen’s and King’s Regulations made by the Commissioner between 
1897 and 1902 and Ordinances made by the Government between 
1902 and 1920, or passed by the Legislative Council and assented to 
by the Secretary of State since 1920. Various Imperial Acts of 
Parliament and Indian Acts, notably the Indian Contract Act, have 
been applied either in part or in whole by Order in Council and by 
Local Ordinance. In addition, there are proclamations, rules and 
orders made under the above provisions. 

Subject to the above, the common law of England, the doctrines 
of equity, and all statutes of general application in force in England 
on 11th August, 1902, apply in the Protectorate. It was laid down, 
however, in the Order in Council constituting the courts, that in all 
cases where Africans are involved regard should be had to native 
law and custom in so far as they are not inconsistent with English 
justice and morality or in conflict with Protectorate laws, and that 
substantial justice should always be done without undue regard to 
technicalities. 


High Court 


Her Majesty’s High Court of Uganda, established by the Uganda 
Order in Council in 1902, has full jurisdiction, civil and criminal, 
over all persons and matters in Uganda. It is composed of a Chief 
Justice and three Puisne Judges, and exercises jurisdiction both as 
a court of first instance and as an appellate court from subordinate 
courts, both Protectorate and native, over which it has supervisory 
powers and revisional jurisdiction. Subject to certain limitations, 
appeals lie from its decision to Her Majesty’s Court of area for 
Eastern Africa. 


Subordinate Courts 


Resident Magistrates are stationed at Kampala, covering the 
District of Mengo; at Jinja, covering the District of Busoga; at 
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Mbale, covering the District of Mbale; at Soroti, covering the Districts 
of Teso, Lango and Karamoja; at Masaka, covering the Districts 
of Masaka and Ankole; and at Masindi, covering the Districts of 
Bunyoro, Toro, Acholi and, for part of the year, West Nile. The 
only District not covered by a Resident Magistrate in 1952 was 
Mubende. The powers and jurisdiction of these courts are regulated 
by the Subordinate Courts Ordinance and the Criminal and Civil 
Procedure Codes, 1950. A Resident Magistrate also performs the 
functions of a coroner and is the certifying officer under the Mental 
Treatment Ordinance. He also has jurisdiction over Africans in 
divorce proceedings, which have increased considerably in the past 
few years. 


Native Courts 


Native Courts administer native customary law and such native 
laws and rules as are enacted by native assemblies empowered to 
legislate; the enactments of these assemblies are subject to con- 
firmation either by the Governor or by the Provincial Commissioner. 
The jurisdiction of native courts in both civil and criminal cases is 
subject to the limits set out in the Buganda Courts Ordinance and 
the Native Courts Ordinance. These Ordinances, passed in 1940, 
re-enacted and defined more precisely, with certain modifications, the 
existing constitution, powers and limitations of native courts. The 
Buganda Courts Ordinance also introduced the new post of Judicial 
Adviser to the Buganda Government. A number of Protectorate 
Ordinances, or parts of them, may be, and have been, subjected to 
the jurisdiction of native courts. 

Native courts are set up by warrants which describe the con- 
stitution of the court and its limits of jurisdiction, and lay down 
the rights of appeal. These courts vary considerably in constitution, 
but in general fall into three classes: a central court for each admini- 
stration area, county chiefs’ courts below these, and the courts of 
chiefs subordinate to county chiefs. 


Civil cases to which Africans alone are parties come before native 
courts unless the case is one governed by an enactment which has 
not been applied to native courts, for example, the Partnership 
Ordinance. 


High Court cases 


The main types of cases coming before the High Court in its 
original criminal jurisdiction are: 
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(i) Treason; 
(ii) Cases committed to it by subordinate courts, such as murder, 


manslaughter and rape or attempt at these crimes (which sub- 
ordinate courts are not empowered to try); 


(iii) Such cases as the Attorney-General ‘considers should be 
tried by the High Court (Section 80 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code); 


(iv) A subordinate court also has power to commit any person for 
trial before the High Court, if, in its opinion, the offence, though 
triable by itself or some other subordinate court, is not suitable for 
such trial. 


When trying criminal cases the High Court sits with two or more 
assessors. Up to now the overwhelming majority of cases com- 
mitted to the High Court have been for homicide, and, outside 
Buganda, rape. 


Judges of the High Court visit all the larger townships on a 
regular circuit. 


The civil cases which come before the High Court at its sittings 
in Kampala and before the Judge on circuit include all the types of 
cases heard by the various divisions of the High Court in England 
and by the Bankruptcy Court (subject always to the subordinate 
court’s jurisdiction in these matters below a certain pecuniary limit, 
or in non-contentious proceedings). 


The majority of cases are for simple debt or breach of contract, 
actions in tort not being very numerous. During 1952 there was a 
further increase in the number of civil claims, mostly based on con- 
tract, which reflects the increasing post-war development in business, 
trading and building. 


Miscellaneous causes include such varying items as confirmation 
of native courts’ judgments and injunctions to restrain or compel 
dealings in land registered under the Registration of Titles Ordin- 
ance; applications under the Marriage Ordinance; Adoption of 
Children Ordinance; Inquests Ordinance; administration of estates 
and company matters. 


In its appellate and revisional jurisdiction the High Court hears 
appeals and applications for revision from the subordinate courts, 
both criminal and civil, and petitions for revision from the native 
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courts, the latter, however, being rarely entertained unless the appro- 
priate rights of appeal have been exhausted. Criminal appeals are 
heard by two Judges unless the Chief Justice directs otherwise. 


1.M. Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa 


The permanent Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa consists of a 
President, Vice-President and Justices of Appeal. 


Sittings are ordinarily held in Nairobi, but they may be held at 
other places if the President so directs. During 1952 the Court held 
two sittings in Kampala to hear Uganda appeals, both criminal and 
civil. Uganda appeals were also heard in Nairobi. 


African Advancement 


Arrangements were made during the year to accept African 
pupils in the Attorney-General’s chambers at Entebbe to assist 
promising young men to prepare themselves for a career in the 
Colonial Legal Service or for employment in judicial and legal work 
with the African Local Governments. 


POLICE 


The Uganda Police Force is an armed constabulary under the 
command of the Commissioner of Police. Headquarters are at 
Kampala and there are detachments in each district under a Gazetted 
officer who is directly responsible to the Commissioner for law and 
order in hi area. The establishment is 67 Gazetted officers, 112 
inspectors, 69 sub-inspectors and 2,632 African rank and file; at the 
end of the year the Force was about 15 per cent below strength in all 
ranks, 


The recruiting and training of European officers for the expanded 
establishment continued according to plan. The arrangement for 
newly-appointed officers to receive basic training in the United 
Kingdom before posting to Uganda proved satisfactory but, of 
necessity, it resulted in a considerable delay in obtaining officers who 
were urgently required. It was also necessary to reduce the rate at 
which Africans were being recruited owing to shortage of accommoda- 
tion, An attempt was made to obtain African recruits with a higher 
standard of education, but, in spite of propaganda in secondary 
schools, the results were disappointing. 


At the Police Training School 169 African recruits underwent 
basic training and were posted for duty. These courses normally last 
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--eight months, during which recruits are encouraged to improve their 
:English and Swahili, are given lectures in law and police duties and 
:instruction in drill and musketry. Promotional courses were also 
held and 39 constables were promoted to the rank of corporal, and 
18 corporals to the rank of sergeant. Six senior N.C.O.s were 
'- promoted sub-inspector. 
Twenty officers, including three African inspectors, attended 
- courses in the United Kingdom, principally at the Police College at 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore and at the Metropolitan Police Training School 
at Hendon. Four African inspectors have now been on these 
courses and their examination results have compared very favourably 
with those of candidates from other Colonial territories. 


To encourage the African rank and file to improve their standard 
- of literacy, language examinations are held and successful candidates 
~ are paid literacy allowances. The number of African ranks drawing 
.. these allowances at the end of the year was: English allowance 81; - 
:- Swahili allowance 507; both English and Swahili allowances 256. 
These figures compare favourably with past years and represent an 
obvious desire by the Africans to improve their qualifications. 

The Police Band fulfilled 70 public engagements. While on 
leave in the United Kingdom the Bandmaster was invited to conduct 
. the massed Kneller Hall Band at a public concert; he also made a 
~ number of broadcasts for the B.B.C. The construction of a band 
. practice room was completed. : 

The establishment of the Police Radio Section was further 
increased: it now has an assistant superintendent in charge, seven 
inspectors and 111 African wireless operators. The plan to install a 
V.H.F. system of radio communications fell through because of 
engineering difficulties and it was decided to switch to H.F. equip- 
ment with the exception of two local V.H.F. systems in the areas of 
Kampala and Jinja. Installation will start in 1953. All police district 
headquarters and many sub-stations are now equipped with radio. 








Motorised and bicycle patrols were maintained in all districts 
and radio cars were introduced in Kampala. Escorts were provided 
on 284 occasions for prisoners and lunatics, and for the movement of 
specie and ivory valued at nearly £9 million. 





' Efforts were made to improve the standard of musketry, interest 
being stimulated by an inter-unit small bore competition. The 
number of African ranks exercised was 1,039; of these 177 were 
classified as marksmen, 210 as first-class shots, 224 as second-class 
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shots and 195 as third-class shots. The Uganda Police in 1951 won 
the East and West African Police Shooting Cup Competition and the 
East and West African Staff Revolver Postal Match, and took first 
place in the individual competition connected with the revolver match. 

The 1951 Traffic Ordinance and Regulations came into force on 
Ist January, 1952. A large proportion of candidates failed to pass 
the more stringent driving tests. The examination for fitness of 
vehicles was also rigorously carried out and many dangerous vehicles 
were taken off the roads. Comparative figures are: 


1950 1951 1952 
Public service vehicles examined we = 255 367 476 
Public service vehicles rejected - 5 : 
Commercial vehicles examined wee 3,145 3,939 5,339 
Commercial vehicles rejected nas i 64 36 
Other motor vehicles examined ve 186 206 630 
Other motor vehicles rejected nee 2: 5 4 
Number of drivers passed we. 2,582 3,664 3,257 
Number of drivers failed ... cee 935: 1,096 1,397 


All motor vehicles more than ten years old are now required by 
law to be examined. 

There was a big rise in traffic accidents, with a corresponding 
increase in the number of persons injured. In spite of the greater 
volume of traffic, however, fatal accidents were slightly fewer than 
in the previous year: 


1950 1951 1952 
Accidents reported ae3 w. 2,510 2,671 * 3,896 
Persons killed... of 3 194 237 232 
Persons injured bee «1,637 1,801 2,295 


The majority of accidents were due to excessive speed and care- 
less and inconsiderate driving; nor were these faults confined to any 
one class of the community. In an effort to raise the standard of 
driving, traffic signs in the larger towns were improved and traffic 
guide lines painted. Specially trained inspectors were posted to the 
Eastern and Western Provinces to patrol the roads to deal with 
offenders and a small number of African motor-cyclists were placed 
on the roads of Buganda and the Eastern Province. These mobile 
patrols will be increased as training is completed. A Highway Code. 
compiled by the Commissioner of Police and printed in Luganda and 
English, was published by the Road Safety Propaganda Committee 
and given wide circulation. 

Of the vehicles concerned in accidents, 2,115 were commercial 
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vehicles, 2,240 motor cars and 1,399 bicycles. Over 7,500 persons 
were prosecuted for traffic offences. 


The Uganda Police, as a rule, deal’ with all reports of crime in 
townships and, outside townships, with reports of homicide, rape, 
armed robbery and allied offences; Penal Code offences, except those 
of a minor nature, in which a non-African is the complainant or 
accused; all other Penal Code offences of a serious nature against 
African property and person except where these can be handled more 
satisfactorily by the African local authorities; offences against the 
Traffic Ordinance and other local laws, which are cognizable to the 
police. 


Reports of all other types of crime committed outside township 
areas are referred to the African local authorities for action. 


Reports of crime under the Penal Code made to the Uganda 


*Police in 1952, compared with the previous year, were: 





: 1951 1952 

Offences against public order oe eee 46 81 
ai rf authority A or 404 497 

* » public morality Sed AS 445 486 

A 3 the person aus, at 5,390 5,664 

i » property ot «+ 14,290 15,515 
Other offences tee at ana wee 252 407 
Total ... 20,827 22,650 








The increase was due to the extension of police activities in rural 
areas -and the opening of additional police stations. Of the 22,650 
reports, 2,375 were cases of burglary and housebreaking, 9,995 were 
thefts and 493 were cases of arson. In addition, there were 14,883 
contraventions of laws other than the Penal Code, 11,380 of these 
being traffic cases. 


The Headquarters Crime Branch, under the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Police, consists of a Criminal Investigation Department, 
Criminal Records Office, Photographic Section and Special Branch. 
The Criminal Investigation Department, which was further expanded 
during the year, deals with especially serious crime demanding quick 
pursuit and undivided attention. The Criminal Records Office con- 
tains the classified sets of finger-prints of 174,405 persons. During 
the year 8,111 classifications were made, resulting in the identification 
of 2,019 persons (or 24-9 per cent) with criminal records. A “scenes 
of crime” collection, which was begun in 1951, now contains 308 
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photographs of fragmentary finger and palmar marks left at the scenes 
of various crimes; this collection enabled 73 identifications to be made, 
a substantial increase over the previous year. 

The Immigration and Passports Branch was brought up to its 
full strength of one deputy principal immigration officer and seven 
immigration officers. As a result, it was possible to station immigra- 
tion officers permanently at Entebbe and Jinja with a resultant 
increase in efficiency and convenience to the travelling public. Admis- 
sions to the Protectorate numbered 6,653 persons who came in either 
permanently or as visitors or travellers in transit; 1;238 people were 
admitted on temporary employment passes and 4,998 re-entry permits 
were granted; 2,466 new passports were issued, 8,070 renewed and 
1,056 endorsed. 

The police continued to carry our fire brigade duties at Kampala, 
Jinja, Mbale and Entebbe; 46 outbreaks of fire, 27 of them in Kam- 
pala, were dealt with. A firemaster has been appointed and has 
submitted a report on the re-organisation of the fire service. 

The erection of a new wing at Jinja police station was com- 
pleted and the construction of the new barracks at Naguru, which 
will house the proposed Police College, was continued. The build- 
ing of permanent barracks at Mbale and of new police stations at 
Mubende, Mpigi and Kira Road in Kampala was begun. 


PRISONS 


For prisoners committed by Protectorate Courts, whether on 
remand or to serve sentence, the Government maintains a central 
prison, a remand prison in Kampala, a farm camp, a quarry camp for 
recidivists, eleven district prisons and a reform school. 

The Central Prison at Luzira provides accommodation for 963 
prisoners of all races and categories. Complete separation is main- 
tained between males and females, juveniles and adults and between 
Africans, Asians and Europeans. So far as accommodation permits, 
first offenders are segregated from recidivists within the sex, age 
and racial groups. 

The construction of permanent housing for the warders at 
Luzira continued and four 3-roomed quarters for jailers and 102 
quarters with kitchens, bathrooms and lavatories for African warders 
were completed. Work began on the building of a separate prison 
for women. This will release urgently needed accommodation in. the 
Central Prison. 
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.e"a7" ? The Prison Farm Camp, 36 miles from Kampala, provides 
=zaccommodation for 400 long-term male first offenders who are 
= employed in the erection of quarters for themselves and the staff, 
-:,:the development of the farm lands and on tree planting and cultiva- 
ation. Produce, including wood-fuel for domestic use and _brick- 
.:making, taken from prison farms and gardens during the year was 
;valued at £5,581. 

The Quarry Camp at Tororo provides accommodation under 
-n«p Minimum security conditions for 150 to 200 selected. recidivists. They 
: are employed on the building of a preventive detention prison, tree- 
. planting, the clearing and development of farmland and stone ballast 
=. breaking. During the year permanent quarters for the officer in 
charge were completed. 
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, . The eleven district prisons usually retain only short-term first 
., offenders, the non-criminal type of prisoner and remand prisoners. 
be ee Some relaxation of this limitation has been necessary owing to the 
increase in the prison population. 
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At Kitalya a house for the second European officer was almost 
completed and 16 of the 68 permanent quarters required for the 
African staff were also almost ready for occupation at the end of 
_ the year. At Moroto work on the building of a standard pattern 


* district prison was undertaken by the Public Works Department. 
iu 





The number of prisoners committed to all Protectorate Prisons 

in 1952 totalled 5,802 and the daily average population was 3,230, 

compared with 5,523 committals and a daily average population of 

* 2,831 in 1951. There were 23 executions, all carried out in the 
‘ Central Prison. 

European staff is employed at the Central Prison, the Prison 
Farm Camp, the District Prison at Jinja, the Tororo Prison Camp 
% and the Reform School. The Kampala Remand Prison is controlled 
“© from the Central Prison. The remaining ten district prisons are 
** administered by the local European police officer. The subordinate 
warder staff is composed of Africans who have undergone a six- 
month course at the Warders’ Training School. 











Despite a shortage of instructors and the lack of suitable per- 
manent accommodation, progress was made in the training of the 


xt 
B® 53 boys at the Reform School. 
8 





At the Central Prison the main industries are carpentry, tailor- 
rid ing, matting and basket-work and brickmaking. Uniforms are made 
for the African staffs of Government departments anid local 
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administrations and furniture and miscellaneous articles are also 
made. Prisoners in the districts are normally employed on prison 
farms, on fuel cutting and on anti-malarial work. 


The health of prisoners remained satisfactory; deaths numbered 
23, compared with 35 in the previous year. 


Chapter 10: Public Utilities 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 


1952 was a year of steady progress for the Uganda Electricity Board. 
Work on the Owen Falls hydro-electric scheme advanced  satis- 
factorily in the face of considerable difficulties, and it is anticipated 
that the first 15,000 kW. generating set will be commissioned in 1953. 
Owing to abnormally heavy rains, the level of Lake Victoria rose 
during June to within 17 centimetres of the highest recorded level, 
and only the presence of the control sluices at the Ripon Falls pre- 
vented a serious situation at the site of the Owen Falls works. Faults 
in the river bed where the main dam is being constructed caused 
difficulties but these are being overcome. Erection of the turbine 
casing for the first generating set was completed, while the placing 
of concrete in the main dam, the intake dam, the powerhouse and 
office block structure and erection of the structural steelwork of the 
power station proceeded satisfactorily. 


The thermal power station at Jinja was completed and now has 
an installed capacity of 10,340 kW. A considerable amount of power 
has been supplied from this station to the Kampala and Entebbe 
areas, as well as to Tororo and Mbale. The thermal power stations 
at Kampala and Mbale continued to operate as required. 


The demand for electricity continued to increase. It is estimated 
that the number of units generated and sold in 1952 increased by 
more than a third over the 1951 figure while the number of con- 
sumers went up by more than a quarter. 


The 33,000 volt transmission line connecting the Tororo and 
Mbale areas with Jinja was energised in the first few days of 1952. 
The new 33,000 volt transmission line from Kampala to Entebbe is 
operating and provides an improved standard of supply in that area. 
The distribution systems in Kampala and Jinja were considerably 
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= reinforced and extended, and those in Entebbe, Tororo and Mbale 
* were also extended. New distribution systems were provided in 


Bombo, Buikwe and Iganga. Supplies were also made available to 
a number of industrial undertakings. Survey work was completed 
in connection with a proposed 132 kV. steel tower line from Jinja to 
provide adequate supplies of electricity for future development in the 
Tororo area. Work is proceeding on an 11,000 volt distribution line 
from Kampala to serve Mukono and several ginneries in that area. 


The Board has promoted a competition to secure a design for 
a new building in Kampala to house its head office and the offices 
of several other bodies. 


WATER WORKS 


The Public Works Department is in charge of water supplies 
in the main towns and works in close co-operation with the Geological 
Survey Department, which is responsible for rural water schemes. 
The East African Railways and Harbours Administration maintains 
water supplies at Tororo, Butiaba and Namasagali. 


Urban Water Supplies 


1952 saw a sustained effort to augment and extend established 
schemes; several new projects were under construction and others 
were planned. 

At Kampala new treatment plant and extra pumping plant were 
received. An additional clear water well was under construction 
and a new intake and suction well were being designed. The new 
one million gallon high-level reservoir at Muyenga was brought into 
service and a 14” pumping main laid. Work began on the con- 
struction of a new four million gallon low-level reservoir at Gun Hill. 
Many mains extensions were laid. 


At Jinja the new pumping station and treatment works at 
‘Walukuba were nearly completed, but some essential items of plant 
remain to be delivered before the works can be put into operation. 
The two million gallon reservoir at Mission Hill was completed and 
tested. The 12” pumping main from Walukuba to Mission Hill was 
nearly finished. Temporary works were carried out at the Ripon 
Falls Pumping Station to increase filtering and pumping capacity 
pending the commissioning of the Walukuba works. There were 
many mains extensions. 


Plans were made for the augmentation of the Entebbe supply 
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and some materials and pumps were ordered. A new 200,000 gallon 
reservoir is being erected on Government House Hill. 


A scheme was drawn up for the augmentation of the Tororo 
supply and most of the materials were ordered. A new 200,000 
gallon reservoir was under construction; when it is completed another 
of similar capacity will be built. It is hoped that negotiations will 
be completed soon for the purchase of the East African Railways and 
Harbours water supply undertaking at Tororo. The new treatment 
works at Mbale began to function and a new 12” feeder main is 
being laid to the township. At Soroti the powering of additional 
boreholes was nearing completion and improvements in the reticula- 
tion were planned. At Lira a 60,000 gallon water tower was com- 
pleted and a supply afforded to the bazaar area; pumps were ordered 
for the powering of two more boreholes. 


At Gulu a new water tower in the European area was nearing 
completion. The materials for another 25,000 gallon water tower 
were delivered and erection will begin in 1953. Pumps for powering 
two boreholes in the bazaar area are expected to arrive in 1953. A 
scheme for Kitgum township was under investigation. Improve- 
ments to existing works continued at Moroto and further works are 
planned, including the powering of two further boreholes and the 
construction of a 60,000 gallon low-level reservoir. 


Mains extensions for the supply of outlying areas were carried 
out at Masaka and Mbarara. The Fort Portal supply was in opera- 
tion from the beginning of the year, but there are still some lengths 
of mains to be laid. Schemes were under construction at Arua, 
Hoima and Kilembe. 


Rural Water Supplies 


The Geological Survey Department provides rural water supplies 
in the form of boreholes and small reservoirs. The Department is 
also concerned with the provision of boreholes for some of the 
smaller townships. 


Twenty percussion-type drilling machines were in operation 
throughout the year in twelve of the fourteen districts of the Pro- 
tectorate. Five machines belong to the Department’s drilling section 
and the remainder to a contractor. The costs of six of the con- 
tractor’s machines were met by African Local Governments. Of the 
144 boreholes drilled 130 were successful; the failures occurred in 
areas in which the choice of site was restricted. 
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Reservoirs were built in areas in which large supplies of water 
are required for cattle. Construction by hand labour was abandoned 
by the Department but continued in Mbale and Teso Districts where 
volunteer labourers worked under the supervision of a drilling section 
Overseer. Three units of tractor-drawn earth-moving equipment were 
- in operation in Ankole, Busoga and Karamoja. Twenty-two reser- 
_ voirs of various kinds were completed and there were six under 
construction at the end of the year. 


Sewerage 


The Kampala sewerage and sewage disposal works are under 
the control of the municipality. 


A sewerage scheme was planned for Jinja and all the materials 
were ordered. Deliveries were insufficient, however, to enable a start 
to be made on any major works. A draft sewerage scheme was 
prepared for Mbale. 


The leading townships are equipped with septic tank installa- 
tions in residential areas. : 


Chapter 11: Communications 
ROADS 


THE habitable area of the Protectorate is about 70,000 square 
miles and this is served by a comprehensive road system. The Public 
Works Department maintains 2,782 miles of all-weather roads capable 
of carrying vehicles of five tons gross weight; most of these roads are 
of gravel (murram) but there are 135 miles of two-lane bituminous 
surfaced highways capable of carrying heavier vehicles. The Buganda 
Government and the African Local Governments maintain a further 
8,300 miles of roads, some of which are passable only in dry weather. 


The average cost of maintaining the Public Works Department’s 
gravel roads during 1952 was £62 a mile, with a maximum of £95 for 
a road bearing heavy traffic and a minimum of £25 for a road with 
light traffic. Bituminous surfaced roads cost £175 a mile to main- 
tain. The Buganda Government and the African Local Governments 
received grants of £80,220 from the Protectorate Government towards 
the upkeep of their roads. 


Before World War II the gravel roads in Uganda were among 
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the best in Africa, noted especially for their good riding surfaces. 
Because of the rapid increase in motor traffic since the war, there has 
been some deterioration in these surfaces which readily corrugate 
during the dry weather, causing considerable wear and tear on 
vehicles and discomfort to motorists. To minimise corrugations ener- 
getic steps are taken to blade-grade with auto-patrols when there is 
some moisture in the surface material, and to broom during dry con- 
ditions. These measures are palliative and not a cure for corruga- 
tions. The cure is to reconstruct the roads with adequate drainage 
and to provide a bituminous surface. Until this can be accom- 
plished a large mileage of gravel roads must continue to be main- 
tained and the murram lost by attrition and weather must be periodic- 
ally replenished. ‘Two fully mechanised road maintenance units have 
been established to achieve murram replenishment at the rate of 100 
miles a year. 


Road improvement and reconstruction included in the Develop- 
ment Plan was continued in 1952. The reconstruction of the 
Kampala-Masaka, Kampala-Bombo and Jinja-Iganga roads made 
progress, as did work on the Katwe by-pass. Work on the Tororo- 
Mbale road and on 28 miles of the Fort Portal-Mbarara road was 
begun and the betterment of the Kilembe and Gulu-Moroto roads 
was undertaken. 


Progress was made on the construction of the causeway and 
bridge across the Kazinga Channel, connecting Lakes George and 
Edward, and on the Sezibwa bridge. The damage caused by floods 
to the Kafu bridge was made good. 


RAILWAYS AND HARBOURS 


Goods traffic received at stations and ports in Uganda during 
1952 was the heaviest ever recorded: it amounted to 550,000 tons, 
an increase of nearly 14 per cent over the previous year. Stations 
showing the most substantial increases were Jinja, which received large 
quantities of traffic for the Owen Falls scheme, and Kampala. There 
was a significant rise in the tonnage of transit traffic for the Belgian 
Congo. 


About 413,000 tons of goods traffic were forwarded from Uganda, 
an increase of six per cent. The number of cotton bales railed to 
the coast rose from 350,180 in 1951 to 400,000 in 1952. The 
tendency for cotton seed to be crushed locally rather than to be railed 
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for export was again reflected by a decline in the number of bags 
of seed railed to the coast, the figures being 404,300 in 1952, com- 
pared with 487,130 in 1951. 


During the year the following rolling stock was received on the 
Kenya/Uganda section of the East African Railways: three Garratt 
locomotives, 18 non-articulated main line locomotives, 13 upper class 
coaches, 75 covered goods four-wheel wagons, 28 covered goods bogie 
wagons, 16 bogie tank wagons, 72 high-sided wagons and 12 bogie 
_ water tank wagons. The arrival of additional locomotives coincident 
with the receipt of new passenger coaches enabled the Administration 
to introduce a new time-table which, apart from giving better goods 
services, made it possible to increase the frequency of the upper class 
passenger service between Kampala and Nairobi to thrice weekly 
and to have a daily third class passenger and parcels service. 


Refrigerator vehicles were put into service for the conveyance of 
milk from Kenya to Kampala. Approximately 400 gallons a day are 
being ‘railed from Nakuru and 800 gallons a day from Eldoret, and 
tests show the milk to arrive in excellent condition. 


To cope with increasing traffic, the goods sheds at Kampala, 
Tororo and Mbale are to be extended and a new marshalling yard 
is to be provided at Kampala; £25,000 has been earmarked for the 
provision of train control facilities between Kampala and Eldoret, 
and this, with the construction of two additional crossing stations in 
the Eldoret-Tororo section, should result in operating improvements 
and a reduction in the transit time for traffic moving to and from 
Uganda. 


Apart. from these developments, surveys were completed during 
1952 and orders placed for rolling stock to cover assessed traffic 
requirements throughout the East African system up to 1956. The 
magnitude of this task and of the estimated expansion may be judged 
by the fact that about one-third of a new loan of £32} million will 
be devoted to the purchase of additional rolling stock alone. 


Marine Services 


To meet the increasing demand of tourists, the motor launch 
“Livingstone” was reconditioned and made available for the Murchison 
Falls excursion, a service which has been heavily patronised since its 
introduction. At Namasagali, the renewal and extension of the wharf 
had nearly been completed at the end of the year. 
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Western Uganda Extension 


By far the most important engineering work being undertaken is 
the westward extension of the railway from Kampala. It had been 
hoped that the first 45 miles to Mityana would have been completed 
by the end of 1952, but difficult conditions resulting from the 
unprecedented rains which fell in the latter part of 1951, coupled with 
a shortage of labour, prevented the realisation of this programme. 
Nevertheless, considerable progress was made and, by the end of the 
year, plate-laying had reached Mile 13 from Kampala, with an 
additional four miles laid westward from Mile 23; bridges and 
culverts were 70 per cent complete; earthworks 80 per cent complete; 
and buildings had been completed up to Mile 274 and were in hand 
in the remainder of the section to Mityana. 


West of Mityana, work was begun on the embankment across 
the Lake George swamps and construction of the section engineers’ 
camps was completed. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS 


Posts and telegraphs come under the East African Posts and Tele- 
communications Administration which is based in Nairobi. There is 
a regional headquarters in Kampala controlling all services provided 
in Uganda. 


Postal Services: A competition was held for designs for a new 
definitive issue of postage stamps for East Africa. It is hoped this 
series will be put on sale in 1954. 


A new issue of 25 and 40 cent stamps was made and the colours 
of the 10, 15 and 30 cents stamps were changed. ‘There was a special 
issue to commemorate the visit to Kenya of their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh. 


Post offices were opened at Katwe and Kawempe (Kampala), 
Busolwe (Tororo) and Kilembe, and a railway postal agency at 
Lubanyi (Jinja). The Mukono railway postal agency was replaced 
by a departmental post office. The installation of private boxes 
continued, 1,000 new boxes being brought into use. 


There was a very heavy increase in parcel post traffic, resulting 
from restrictions on bulk importations through Mombasa. Special 
arrangements had to be made to deal with this, including the opening 
at. Kampala of a trades parcel section and the provision of additional 
storage space, motor transport and handling staff, 
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The augmented train service between Kampala and Nairobi 
enabled a daily exchange of surface mails to take place. An air 
service for first class mail was provided between Kilembe and Kam- 
pala and the lake ports were served by air three times weekly. 


Telegraphs: Although improved facilities were introduced, there 
was a slight but persistent fall in telegraph traffic. Rates for inland 
telegrams were increased by approximately 50 per cent in January 
and the charges for international telegrams were increased twice 
during the year. 


Telephones: Because of increased rates, there was a drop in local 
calls. Trunk calls, however, increased considerably. The demand 
for telephones was maintained and a record number were installed; 
direct exchange lines increased by 750 to 2,702 and the number of 
telephones in service by 1,154 to 5,155. Trunk service was provided 
to Mityana, Mubende, Fort Portal, Hoima and Masindi. Trunk 
circuits between Kampala and Masaka and from Uganda to Kenya 
were increased. : 


The capacity of the Kampala automatic exchange was increased 
by about a third. Extensions were made to rural exchanges and the 
laying of underground cables continued in Kampala, Jinja and else- 
where. 


Staff training: 85 Africans from Uganda attended the Central 
Training School at Mbagathi, Nairobi. 


AIR SERVICES 


The outstanding feature of the year was the inauguration of the 
Comet jet air service from London to South Africa, with Entebbe as 
a point of call. An enthusiastic crowd assembled at the airport on 
3rd May to see the first Comet land. 


A specially designed radar apparatus was installed at the airport. 
The equipment is operated by the East African Meteorological Depart- 
ment and is used to locate thunderstorms. Entebbe is the only airport 
in Africa—and one of the few major airports of the world—to have 
this modern aid. With it, storms up to a hundred miles away can be 
located. 


Other improvements to the airport included the installation of 
permanent flush lighting along the main runway and taxi tracks; 
additional navigation aids; and the building of a large new restaurant 
and kitchen block, with two blocks of additional office accommodation. 
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Aircraft movements were: inward 2,475, outward 2,479. Thus 
nearly 100 aircraft a week used the airport. 


Airlines maintaining regular services to and from Uganda during 


1952 were: 


British Overseas Airways 
Corporation (Comet) 


British Overseas Airways 
Corporation (Hermes) 

Hunting and Airwork Safari 
Service 


Sabena 


East African Airways 
Corporation 
Caspar Air Charters 


Uganda Communication Flight ... 


London-Rome-Cairo-Khartoum- 
Entebbe-Livingstone-Johannesburg. 


As above as far as Entebbe, then 
to Nairobi, Lusaka and Dar es 


Salaam. 


London-Marseilles-Malta-El-Adem- 
Khartoum-Juba-Entebbe- Nairobi. 


Costermansville-Usumbura- 
Entebbe-Nairobi.. 


Entebbe- Nairobi. 
Round Lake Entebbe- 
Tororo-Kisumu-Macalder-Musoma- 


Victoria: 


Mwanza-Geita-Bukoba. 


Entebbe-Soroti-Lira-Gulu-Arua. 


The grass surfaced landing strips at Jinja, Tororo, Soroti, Moroto, 
Lira, Gulu, Arua, Masindi, Kasese (near the Kilembe copper mine) 
and Mbarara were maintained satisfactorily during the year. 
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Chapter 12: Press, Broadcasting and 
Information Services 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
THE following were the principal newspapers, apart from those 
produced by the Department of Information, published in Uganda 
during 1952; most of them are weeklies but not all appeared regularly: 


Name Language Estimated 
Circulation 
Uganda Post Mas .  _Luganda 3S 12,500 
Matalisi oa iG ..»  Luganda isa 12,000 
; Akiika Embuga aie «.  _Luganda re 12,000 
Munno a ae ..» Luganda fas 10,000 
Gambuze_... be ...  _Luganda ee 6,000 
Ebifa mu Uganda... .. _Luganda noe 4,500 
Dobozi ee a ...  _Luganda oie 3,500 
Uganda Herald 
(thrice weekly) Bre ... English ath 3,200 
Mugobansonga nate .. Luganda ban 2,500 
The Voice of Islam .. _Luganda ie 2,000 
Ndimugezi nts ... Luganda +. not known 
¢Nyamuhaibona ee ... _Lutoro .. Not known 


BROADCASTING 
Uganda’s broadcasting system, which is to be run by the Depart- 
_ ment of Information, made good progress following the arrival of a 
"chief engineer on secondment from the B.B.C. Orders were placed for 
the bulk of the equipment and sites were chosen for the transmitter 
station and studio centre. Pending their erection a temporary trans- 
mitter and studio block is being built. 

The scheme provides for the installation of a low-power medium 
wave transmitter to cover a six-mile radius round Kampala: this is 
expected to come into operation in 1953; and the subsequent setting 
up, probably in 1954, of a 74 kW. short wave transmitter which will 
serve the whole of the Protectorate. 

Programme and engineering staff are being recruited and there 
will be opportunities for suitably qualified Africans to play a leading 
part in the service. The provision of cheap radio receivers is not 
being overlooked. \ 
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INFORMATION SERVICES I 


The Department of Information was formed in August, 1952,t | 
take over and expand the services previously provided by the Public 
Relations Section of the Department of Public Relations and Social } , 
Welfare. Its aims are: (i) to link the people more closely with the 
Administration by telling them what Government is doing—and why; 
(ii) to engender confidence and secure co-operation in the measures 
necessary for the Protectorate’s economic and social advance; (iii) to 
kill rumours and combat subversive propaganda; (iv) to publicise 
Uganda abroad. 


To achieve these objects the Department is using already estab- 
lished channels of information—including the home and. overseas 
press, its own newspapers and news vans—is setting up a territory- 
wide broadcasting service and is seeking to evolve new techniques of | 
communication. 


Press and publications: Apart from the English-language Uganda 
Herald and one or two mission publications, the commercial news- 
papers printed in the Protectorate are in Luganda and circulate for 
the most part in Buganda. Vast areas of the country are untouched F 
by any but official newspapers. This is clearly not ideal and it is 
hoped that as the country’s economy expands commercial newspapers 
may be established in the Northern, Eastern and Western provinces. 


Facilities extended to local editors include the organisation of 
press conferences and of visits to Government institutions. The | 
Department organised twelve press conferences in 1952. One of | _ 
these, presided over by the Governor, made history: it was the first ] , 
time that a Governor of the Protectorate had attended a press con- | 
ference. 


Press releases—they included short features as well as routine 
announcements—numbered 1,005. No record was kept of the number | ! 
of newspaper enquiries answered but they amounted to several 3 
hundred. The monitoring of the vernacular newspapers and the ; 
provision of English translations of significant articles was carried q 
out by the Department. 


c 
Publicity overseas, a field hitherto neglected, was vigorously 
pursued and useful links were established with newspapers and : 
magazines in the United Kingdom. During the last few months of 5 
1952 Uganda secured wider coverage for its economic and social 
developments than ever before. This publicity was not confined to 4 
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Britain. Stories about Uganda appeared in the United States, Burma, 


Egypt, the Sudan, Israel, Ceylon, the Union of South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia and Japan. 


The Department publishes a number of vernacular newspapers, 
which are issued free, and an English-language magazine which is 
_ sold. These are: 


Mawulire: This is a four-page weekly published in Luganda 

' and circulating extensively throughout Buganda and parts of the 

~ Eastern Province. It has a print of 15,000, the biggest of any paper 

in the Protectorate. The first two pages of Mawulire are re-printed 

as an insert sheet to most of the commercial newspapers giving it an 
extra circulation of 25,000 copies. 


Wamanya: This is also a weekly, published alternately in Lunyoro 
* and Lunyankole. Its circulation, mainly in the Western Province, 
is 4,000. 


Lok Awinya: A monthly with a print of 7,000, distributed in the 

_ Northern Province, Lok Awinya is published in Lwo and Lango with 

occasional contributions in Alur, Lugbara and Madi. Its size was 
' doubled during the year. 


Apupeta: This is in Ateso and circulates in Teso District. It 
comes out monthly, 4,000 copies being printed. 


Uganda Review: a quarterly illustrated magazine with a print of 
4,000, the Review is aimed primarily at the English-speaking African. 
It carries authoritative articles on social progress and economic dev- 
elopment. The style is kept simple and a glossary of words that may 
be unfaimiliar to the reader is included. 


One of the most popular features of the official newspapers is 
the strip cartoon featuring the adventures of Kapere. This has been 
published without a break since 1947. Kapere is blessed with a 
genius for doing things wrong and his folly imparts useful knowledge 
for it demonstrates by contrast what a sensible person would have 
done. Almost every Government Department has used Kapere in 
campaigns of enlightenment. In a B.B.C. discussion an eminent 
doctor said that this cartoon had been found to be one of the best 
methods of getting over to the African the importance of hygiene. 
A Kapere annual has been published in three languages; Kapere has 
been used in intelligence tests; and the strip now appears regularly in 
newspapers in Tanganyika and Nyasaland, 
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Mobile News Service: The Mobile News Service, consisting of 
two vans equipped with tape recorders and loudspeakers, was started 
in 1950. The value of this service is considerable: the vans go out to 
the people, taking them the latest news and answering their questions. 
They are, as it were, travelling inquiry bureaux, replying to anything 
up to one hundred questions a week, helping to remove misconceptions 
and to keep the man in the street informed of current events. A 
typical programme, lasting about half an hour, would be: music; 
district news items; questions and answers (replies to the previous 
week’s questions and requests for others); feature or sports com- 
mentary; music. 


Visual Publicity: The work of the photographic section of the 
Department was considerably eased by the appointment of a fully 
qualified darkroom assistant. No fewer than 1,478 negatives and 
5,884 prints were produced during the year. The section provided 
topical photographs for the press and propaganda pictures for the use 
of departmental field officers and demonstration teams of the Depart- 
ment of Community Development. The section also supplied photo- 
graphs for the Uganda Calendar and for various displays. 


An agreement was made with one of the leading photographic 
agencies in the United Kingdom by which departmental photographs 
are circulated to British and Continental newspapers and periodicals. 


Projection of Britain: One of the Department's duties, to which 
increased attention is being given, is to show the people of Uganda 
something of the British way of life. This is done by the distribution 
to clubs, schools and other institutions of posters, photographs and 
literature. Portraits of Her Majesty the Queen are in constant 
demand: they can be found in homes and schools in the remotest 


parts of the country. 


Special Campaigns: Among special efforts undertaken by the 
Department in 1952 was a drive to attract members of the public to 
sessions of Legislative Council; the production of broadsheets to 
publicise the Governor’s Review of the Year and to emphasise the 
importance of local elections in Teso District; the drawing up of an 
illustrated leaflet to assist in a campaign against illiteracy; and the 
production of Uganda’s first Highway Code. 
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Chapter 13: General 
TOURISM 


THE Kampala bureau of the East Africa Tourist Travel Associa- 
tion sold twice as much publicity literature as in 1951 and dealt with 
nearly 1,000 more visitors. Travellers came from countries as far 
apart as the United States, Sweden and Saudi Arabia, many of them 
on the recommendation of earlier visitors. 

Help was given to a number of film production units. 

The demand for accommodation remained far in excess of the 
rooms available and more hotels and rest houses are imperative if 
tourism is to develop as it should. 


GAME 


Although the necessary control of dangerous and destructive 
animals continued, every endeavour was made by the Game and 
Fisheries Department to keep this to a minimum and to concentrate 
on measures of preservation. In this respect 1952 was outstanding 
for three reasons: first, it saw the passing of the National Parks 
Ordinance and the proclaiming of two major national parks, the 
Queen Elizabeth and Murchison Falls National Parks, in place of 
the two main game reserves of the Protectorate; secondly, the number 
of elephant destroyed in protection of cultivation was only 515, the 
lowest figure since the creation of the Department in 1925; thirdly, 
approval was given for the employment in 1953 of three more Game 
Rangers, making a total of six, and 30 more Game Guards/Scouts, 
making a total of 100. 

With the help of the police, efforts continued to reduce poaching 
and a number of arms were seized. 

The 1951 amendment to the Game Ordinance, increasing the cost 
of special licences for elephant and reducing the number that might 
be killed, had the desired result: there was a decline of 75 per cent in 
the number of licences taken out. However, a big increase in the 
illegal sale of game meat and the very large number of buffalo, in 
particular, killed for this purpose leads to the supposition that many 
of those who, in the past, made large sums from the killing of elephant 
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on cheap licences have now turned to the selling of meat instead of 
ivory. 

Necessity for the stricter control of tribal hunting, if this 
traditional sport is to be able to continue, resulted in the Acholi Local 
Government taking steps to reduce the number of hunts which 
may be held annually and to prevent the slaughter of female and 
immature animals. 


UGANDA MUSEUM 


Work began on the new Uganda Museum and it is hoped the 
building will be ready for occupation during the latter part of 1953. 
Government made a grant of £2,000 for the development of the 
museum grounds—including the erection of retaining walls on the 
steeply sloping site, an approach road and car-park—in addition to 
the £33,390 already provided for the new buildings. The Curator’s 
house was completed. : 

The old museum, which had been based at Makerere, was forced 
to close in April as the building was needed by the college authorities. 

Accessions were numerous; the rate of increase was such that 
no less than 15 per cent of the entire museum collection was acquired 
during 1952. 

In contrast to previous years, the main interest of the museum 
was not in traditional music but in archaeology. A relief map of 
the earthworks at Bigo was made and, at a small exhibition, attention 
was concentrated on the large number of finds from sites near the 
Katonga River. 

In addition to a great variety of ethnographic specimens, 
important historical material was presented to the museum: acquisi- 
tions included the manuscript The British Mission to Uganda in 1893 
by Sir Gerald Portal, and some Lamu china collected by Sir Frederick 
Jackson. 

The first pressings of recordings made under the Music Research 
Scheme were produced and should be ready for distribution early 
in 1953. ‘ 

The Makerere-trained teacher on the staff was awarded a British 
Council scholarship and went to the Geffrye Museum in London for 
six months. 

The museum continued to keep accessible a collection of musical 
instruments which could be played by visitors as well as by the staff. 
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HYDROLOGICAL SURVEY 


The Hydrological Survey Department began to collect data of 
river flow in 1948 and now has over four years of records on the 
main rivers and considerable information on the lesser streams. Over 
40 regular and ten occasional gauging sites have been established. 
At some of these continuous records of water levels are taken by 
automatic recorders, but at most of the sites readings are observed 
every morning and evening. In addition, there are 30 regular dis- 
charge observation stations where the flow is measured by current 
meters at least once a month. 

An Ott electrically-driven current meter calibration trolley has 
arrived and is in course of erection; an echo-sounding apparatus, an 
automatic direction and velocity recorder for the Kazinga Channel 
and a caterpillar ditcher for swamps are on order; and a suction 
dredger may shortly be requisitioned for work on lakeside swamps. 
In view of the probable extension of the Department’s activities, 
arrangements are being made for technical education to fit Africans 
for the higher posts. 

There were interesting developments in swamp reclamation 
investigation. The tendency for reclaimed swamps in the Kigezi 
District to become sterile after a few years, which at first caused grave 
concern, has proved to be due to the production of acid. The 
Department has continued with contour surveys of swamps so as to 
be ready to install irrigation systems as soon as a technique of 
periodically washing out the acid has been devised. 


VIRUS RESEARCH 


The Virus Research Institute at Entebbe, a department of the 
East Africa High Commission, continued to expand the scope of its 
activities. 

Nine isolations were made from Uganda cases of poliomyelitis 
and the virus strains obtained were sent to the United States for final 
study and typing. The Institute is collaborating with American 
workers who have introduced new methods for the study of the 
distribution and age-incidence of the different strains of poliomyelitis 
virus. They are anxious to obtain sera from children in Uganda and 
a first sample (from Karamoja) has already been sent. 

Field work on yellow fever was centred on the dry country where 
the main animal hosts seem to be bush-babies (Galago spp.). In 
such areas mosquitoes disappear (or almost so) in the dry seasons 
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and it seems fairly certain they cannot be responsible for the main- 
tenance of infection among animals. On the other hand, the small 
species of bush-baby which inhabits dry bush country (G. sen 
galensis) lives in loose nests of leaves in tree-holes. These nests, 
and the fur of the bush-babies, are almost always infested with mites 
and it is thought these may be the vectors of the virus. Work is in 
progress on methods of colonising the mites and feeding them. Such 
studies, with safe methods of handling these tiny and inconspicuous 
creatures, are necessary preliminaries to transmission experiments with 
active virus. 


Other field work included the investigation of a fatal case of 
yellow fever in a European in Toro. Studies on the spot indicated 
that the chances of spread were exceedingly small but vaccinations 
were carried out as a safeguard. 


In 1950 the World Health Organisation initiated a large-scale 
survey to determine the southern limits of human yellow fever in 
Africa. Part of the work has been carried out in conjunction with 
the Entebbe Institute, where over 8,000 sera have been tested, 4,900 
during 1952. Towards the end of the year 450 sera a week were being 
tested. The work is now completed and will shortly be reported in 
full. 


Other investigations were made into Mengo encephalomyelitis 
virus, Coxsackie virus and Rift Valley fever. 


The Institute maintains a colony of between 20,000 and 25,000 
mice. As the cost of feeding is high (and constantly rising) experi- 
ments were carried out to find a diet both cheap and satisfactory. 
This work was successful and the new diet will be introduced in 1953. 
Fewer rhesus monkeys were born in 1952—only ten—bringing the 
total born at the Institute to 130. 
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PART II 
Chapter 1: Geography and Climate 


GEOGRAPHY 


THE Protectorate of Uganda, lying astride the Equator, is 


: bounded in the north by the Sudan, in the west by the Belgian 


Congo, in the south by Ruanda Urundi and Tanganyika and in the 
east by Kenya. The area is 93,981 square miles of which 13,600 
square miles are water. The greatest distance from north to south 
is about 400 miles and from east to west 350 miles. The nearest 
point to the sea is 490 miles. 


The territory is divided into four provinces: Buganda, which is 


. formed of the three districts of Mengo, Masaka and Mubende; the 


Eastern Province, divided into the districts of Busoga, Teso and 


. Mbale; the Northern Province, comprising Karamoja, Lango, Acholi 


and West Nile; and the Western Province, consisting of Bunyoro, 
Toro, Ankole and Kigezi. The main towns are Entebbe, the capital 
and seat of Government (1948 population 7,942), Kampala, the leading 
commercial centre (22,094) and rapidly growing Jinja (8,410). 


The Protectorate forms part of the central African tableland, 
the greater part having an altitude of between 3,500 and 4,500 feet. 


CLIMATE 


The annual range of temperature is very small and over the 
greater part of the country the mitigating effect of the altitude prevents 
either excessive heat or excessive cold. 


Rainfall, on the other hand, varies from place to place and from 
year to year. There is, on the average, rain every month with two 
wetter periods and two drier periods. Parts of the south-west and 
west experience heavy rain from time to time because of westerly 
winds from the Congo. 


Climatically Uganda may be divided into zones which are fairly 
distinct but which gradually merge into each other at the boundaries. 
These are (i) the Lake area extending to between 30 and 50 miles 
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from the shores of Lake Victoria; (ii) Karamoja; (iii) Western Uganda, 
a zone about 80 miles wide on the western border, extending to 
latitude 3° N.; (iv) Acholi and the Lake Kyoga area; (v) Ankole 
and the remainder of Buganda not included in the Lake area or the 
Acholi-Kyoga area. The characteristics of each zone are: 


Lake Area: Rainfall varies from an average of 90 inches in the 
Sesse Islands to about 50 inches at the landward boundary of the 
zone. There is no definite rainy season, but falls are least in 
January, February, June and July. As in most other areas, the 
greater part of the precipitation comes from afternoon showers 
On the western and north-western shores, however, early morning 
showers and thunderstorms, often of great intensity, are frequent 
during the wetter months. Temperatures show little seasonal 
variation, the mean maximum being about 79°F. The diurnal 
variation is about 14°F. at the shores, increasing to about 
20°F. inland. 


Karamoja: The two rainy seasons become merged into a single 
period from April to August with peak falls in May and July and 
a minimum in June. December and: January are the driest 
months. Rainfall averages between 20 and 45 inches, the greater 
part in afternoon showers. Temperatures reach 90° to 95°F. 
during the dry season and 80°F. during the wet months. Diurnal 
variation is 25° to 30°F. 


Western Uganda: The first peak of rainfall occurs in April and 
the second in October. In West Nile the falls average 50-55 inches 
and in Toro—Bunyoro 50-60 inches, the rain being predominantly of 
the thunderstorm type. Kigezi has a lower average fall, 30-45 
inches, but receives this mainly in the form of light rain; mists are 
frequent. In the Ruwenzori the average fall is over 60 inches and 
some places probably receive up to 100 inches, most of the rain 
coming from thunderstorms. The lakes have the least rainfall of 
the area, due almost entirely to the effect of the high ground, which 
causes them to be in a “rain-shadow”; average falls are about 35 
inches. Temperatures vary from a maximum of 75° in Kigezi to 
95°F. near the shores of the lakes. Diurnal variation is 20° to 
25°F. 

Acholi and Lake Kyoga: Rainfall averages 50 inches with the 
wettest periods in April-May and August-September. Maximum 
day temperatures are 80° to 85°F. with a diurnal variation of 
25°F. 
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Ankole and the remainder of Buganda: Average rainfall is 35-45 
inches. The wet seasons are in March-April and September— 
1 October. Temperatures during the day reach 80°-85°F.; the 
=: diurnal variation is 25°F. 


Rainfall throughout the country in 1952 was a little below 
“"e" average. 
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Chapter 2: History 


.. IN 1862 Speke and Grant were the first Europeans to reach the 
capital of Mutesa, the ruler of Buganda, not far from the present 
_. Kampala, and found themselves among an organised and compara- 
tively civilised people. Samuel Baker discovered Lake Albert in 1864 
and, under such famous governors as Baker, Gordon and Emin, the 
Egyptian flag flew in the Nile district from 1872 to 1889. 


: Stanley visited Uganda in 1875 and told the Christian world of 
“ the openings for missionary enterprise in Mutesa’s dominions. The 
first English Protestant missionaries arrived in 1877, followed in 1879 
by French Roman Catholics. Mutesa died in 1884 and was succeeded 
by his son, Mwanga. 











Christianity had meanwhile made headway, but Mwanga proved 
unfavourable to it, and for his father’s tolerance substituted persecu- 
tion and even massacre of the missionaries’ adherents. In 1888 his 
people turned on him and he fled to the south of Lake Victoria; but, 
the Arab traders and native Mohammedans gaining the upper hand, 
the missionaries and native Christians were also driven out. In the 
same year control of the British sphere in East Africa had been 
assigned by Royal Charter to the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, and when the Anglo-German Agreement of 1890 confirmed 
the inclusion in the British sphere of present-day Kenya and Uganda, 
Captain (later Lord) Lugard was despatched to establish the com- 
pany’s influence in Uganda. He found Mwanga recently restored 
with the help of his fugitive Christian subjects, and concluded a 
treaty with him. 

In 1891 Lugard visited the western limits of the British sphere 
and at the south end of Lake Albert found a remnant of Emin’s 
Egyptian (Sudanese) troops. These he enlisted and brought into 
Buganda. In January, 1892, soon after his return to Kampala, war 
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broke out between the Protestant and Romian Catholic factions. The 
latter were defeated, and fled, taking Mwanga with them. Peace 
was concluded and Mwanga restored in March, 1892. 


Meanwhile the company, crippled by the cost of occupation, gave 
notice of its intention to evacuate Uganda, and Sir Gerald Portal 
was sent out as Imperial Commissioner to make proposals for future 
government. In April, 1893, he assumed on behalf of the British 
Government the obligations and responsibilities of the company in 
Buganda and the Union Jack replaced the company’s flag at the fort 
which may still be seen on Old Kampala Hill. The formal establish- 
ment of a Protectorate, but over Mwanga’s kingdom only, was 
deferred until June, 1894. Meanwhile Bunyoro had been conquered 
and its ruler, Kabarega,. driven out. In 1896 the Protectorate was 
extended to most of the other regions*which are included within 
the present Uganda, and this term was thereafter applied to the 
whole territory, Mwanga’s kingdom, which is the present Buganda 
Province, being referred to as Buganda. 


In July, 1897, Mwanga fled from his country for- the third and 
last time, and in the following August his infant son, Daudi Chwa, 
was proclaimed Kabaka (or Ruler) of Buganda in his stead. A few 
months later the very existence of the Protectorate was threatened 
by a mutiny of the Sudanese troops. They occupied Luba’s fort in 
Busoga and murdered their commander. The position was not 
restored until February, 1898. 


The heavy and unproductive military expenditure on Uganda 
led the Home Government to conclude that the time had come to re- 
organise the administration, and Sir H. H. Johnston reached Kampala 
as Special Commissioner at the end of 1899. The affairs of Buganda 
were settled by the Uganda Agreement, 1900, and the foundations 
were laid of the present administrative system. 


His Highness Sir Daudi Chwa died in November, 1939, after 
a reign of over 40 years and, following an interregnum of three years 
during the minority of his heir, was succeeded by his son, Edward 
William Frederick David Walugembe Mutebi Luwangula Mutesa 
(His Highness Mutesa II), on 19th November, 1942. 


The settled conditions which developed in the early years of the 
century and the expansion of the rule of law and order throughout 
the country encouraged the steady advance of prosperity. This was 
materially assisted by the introduction of cotton which formed the 
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foundation of Uganda’s economic life and the basis of the material 
* achievements attained during the last 40 years. 





The wealth of the country has progressively increased with the 
*“= encouragement which has been given to the cultivation of other 








and flax. The expansion of the internal stock trade has made its 
contribution to the wealth of the country, while export of hides and 
: skins has added materially to the value of overseas trade. The 
exploitation of forests has provided large quantities of hard timbers 
+ required for building besides affording opportunities to Africans for 
- paid employment. The development of mineral resources, notably 
. the mining of tin, gold, and phosphates, has produced fluctuating 
returns which have nevertheless assisted the country’s economic 
advancement. 


Economic expansion called for the development of communica- 
tions and transport facilities. The construction of the Nile Bridge 
in 1931 brought the railway to Kampala and provided a direct rail 
., link between the commercial capital and the coast. Meanwhile a 
. network of many hundreds of miles of all-weather roads had been 
built to feed the railway and lake routes. 


The increase in revenue and wealth brought about by the develop- 
ment of the country’s natural resources and by improved communica- 
tions made it possible to expand social services and gave an impetus 
to internal trade and the import of goods required as the result of 
the gradually improving standard of living. The Medical Depart- 
mient was established as a separate entity in 1908, a year which 
marked a change in Government’s attitude towards public health. 
Hitherto medical efforts had been directed almost entirely to the care 
of the small European staff and of the African troops and other 
Government employees. Work among the African population as a 
whole had been left to the Church Missionary Society Mengo Medical 
«Mission. The ravages of sleeping sickness in the early years of the 
century and the menace of venereal disease, however, impressed the 
authorities with a realisation that the care of the health of the African 
population was a responsibility which the State could not disclaim. 
The assumption of this responsibility has resulted in the establish- 
ment of a system of State-managed hospitals and dispensaries 
throughout the country. 
se To the Mission Societies must also be given full credit for the 
+ first steps that were taken in Buganda to organise a system of educa- 
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: economic crops—coffee, sugar cane, oil seeds, tea, tobacco, maize, sisal ° 





tion and for the subsequent pioneer work that was done in every 
other part of the country. The slender resources of the Mission 
Societies available for education work have been constantly supple- 
mented by Government grants. 


Large numbers of Africans volunteered for the armed forces 
during the Second World War and a large proportion saw service in 
the Middle East, Burma and other theatres. 


The disturbed conditions following the war led to a quickening 
in the tempo of political activity in the territory. In Buganda 
particularly there was unrest, and strikes and riots fomented by 
political agitators occurred in 1945 and again in 1949. Apart from 
these setbacks, the Protectorate has reached a high level of prosperity, 
largely due to the high prices which its economic crops command 
on the world’s markets, and has embarked on an ambitious and 
comprehensive development plan, the most striking feature of which 
is the Owen Falls Hydro-Electric Scheme. 


In step with this programme of industrial expansion, the social 
services, notably education, are being strengthened and extended. 


Chapter 3: Administration 


THE Protectorate is administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council composed of the Chief Secretary, the Attorney- 
General, the Financial Secretary, the Director. of Medical Services, 
the Director of Agriculture and the Resident, Buganda, as ex-officio 
members; the Secretary for African Affairs and the Secretary for 
Social Services and Local Government as official members; and six 
unofficial nominated members, of whom two are Africans, two Euro- 
peans and two Asians. The laws of the Protectorate are made by 
the Governor with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council 
constituted by the Uganda Order in Council, 1920. The Legislative 
Council consists of the Governor as President, six ex-officio and 
ten nominated official members and 16 unofficial members. Of the 
unofficial members, four are Asians and four Europeans, while two 
Africans represent each of the four Provinces. 


The apparatus of Government consists of the Central Secretariat, 
the Provincial Administration and a number of technical depart- 
ments (Agriculture, Veterinary, Medical, Public Works, etc.). 
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iy The Secretariat, presided over by the Chief Secretary, the head 
sz Of the Protectorate civil service, is the machine by which the 
.12 Governor, without undermining the authority vested in his principal 

officers and without harassing interference in minor administrative or 

departmental details, can exercise a general control over the direction 
* of the conduct of public affairs. It is through the Secretariat that 
* he sends forth the policy and principles by which the Administration 

is to be guided and inspired, and it is through the Secretariat that 
- from all quarters of the Protectorate knowledge reaches him of 
~ events of every description, of changes in local conditions and of the 
successes and failures of departments and _ individuals. The 
Secretariat also forms the repository of record of rulings by which 
the administration is to be carried on and is thus in a position to lay 
promptly before the Governor all information bearing in any way 
+ upon any subject on which his decision is required. 




















The Provincial Administration consists in the Province of the 
Provincial Commissioner and in the District of the District Commis- 
sioner, who works under the Provincial Commissioner’s general super- 
vision and control. They are the principal executive officers of 
Government in their areas and on them rests responsibility for law 
and order and the working of the machinery of Government in con- 
formity with the policy laid down by the Governor. Without inter- 
fering in technical detail, they are generally responsible for the 
efficient conduct in their area of all public affairs, and as a working 
arrangement Provincial and District Teams have been set up under 
their chairmanship to act as informal consultative bodies for the 
shaping of policies and schemes of local application. The teams 
normally comprise representatives of the more important technical 
departments. 








The technical departments follow the usual colonial plan of 
division by function, e.g., Medical, Agriculture, Veterinary, and con- 
sist of a headquarters directorate supported by a field organisation, 
usually with representatives with provincial and district responsi- 
bilities, and a number of out-stations where departmental work is 
carried on by professional field officers. 


When the first European travellers arrived they found among the 
Bantu races, notably the Baganda, developed political organisations 
above the average in Africa. Central monarchy and governmental 
machinery resembling the feudal system had already been established 
among the leading Bantu tribes, although the patriarchal and clan 
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‘social customs still existed. British administration has. utilised wd 
developed these indigenous institutions, gradually adapting them to 
the requirements of modern government. When the country wa 
pacified, it devolved upon Sir H. H. Johnston to define by agree- 
ments formally concluded during 1900 and 1901 the functions of 
the native government of Buganda, and of the native rulers of Toro 
and Ankole, and their relations with the suzerain power. 

The Protectorate is divided into four provinces—Buganda, 
Eastern, Western and Northern. The present administrative division 
is: 

Area (excluding 


District Population open water) in 
(1948 census) square miles 


BuGanpA Province: 


Mengo oH se 918,493 10,531 
Masaka an 4 319,908 4,101 
Mubende .. aa 85,226 2,679 
EASTERN PROVINCE: 
Busoga we a 514,316 3,709 
Mbale a 3 603,839 3,340 
Teso a or 405,189 4,649 
WESTERN PROVINCE: 
Bunyoro fh ayy 109,306 4,847 
Toro 26 ws 259,374 5,143 
Ankole ae ar 401,938 6,172 
Kigezi ea we 396,023 1,969 
NORTHERN PROVINCE: 
Acholi nt ea 216,133 11,200 
Lango as as 266,657 4,650 
Karamoja_.. ee 125,620 11,472 
West Nileand Madi .. 336,498 5,846 


Buganda is on a different footing from the other provinces 
since, subject to certain conditions under the 1900 Agreement, His 
Highness the Kabaka exercises in Buganda, through his three 
Ministers, the Katikiro (Prime Minister), the Omulamuzi (Chief 
Justice) and the Omuwanika (Treasurer), direct rule over his 
people “...to whom he shall administer justice through the Lukiko 
or Native Council, and through others of his officers in the manner 
approved by Her Majesty’s Government.” 

In Buganda all chiefs are appointed by the Kabaka with the 
approval of the Governor. The Kabaka and the Lukiko, with the 
Governor’s consent, have the power to make laws binding upon all 
natives in Buganda. The constitution of the Lukiko provides for 
40 elected members chosen by popular vote, 20 through electoral 
colleges at parish level and 20 by county councils from local notables 
out of a total of 89 members. 
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--- ,In- the other provinces, African Local Governments. are.-recog- 
~aised in’ stages of development varying with the advancement of the 
“tribes. There are Native Rulers in the “Agreement” districts of 
Ankole, Toro and also in Bunyoro, where a formal agreement was 
~ ‘concluded in 1933 with the Mukama. Each of these has his 
*2appointed Ministers and Council. In other districts, where there is 
=no Ruler, the African Local Government consists of senior executive 

: Officers and a hierarchy of chiefs exercising executive authority and 
x csassisted by local councils at the village, parish, sub-county. and 
county levels. 












Except in Buganda, there are also District Councils, consisting 
. a of chiefs, elected members and nominated persons of standing. These 
councils provide a forum enabling the local peasantry, through their 
: elected representatives, who in most cases form a majority of council, 
; to express their views on matters of local or tribal interest. In 
_ addition, they are designed to ensure the closest co-operation between 
1 chiefs and people, to provide the people as a whole with some experi- 
* ence of local government on democratic lines, thus permitting the 
growth of executive responsibility and, in the case of the “Agreement” 
tribes, to supplement the traditional personal relations between ruler 
and ruled with more democratic institutions. 





: The composition, constitution and definition of powers, in rela- 
“= tion to the Administration of the Protectorate, of the African Local 
:, Governments (other than the Buganda Government) and of the 
councils established under them are regulated by the African Local 
Governments Ordinance of 1949 and regulations and proclamations 
made thereunder. Provincial Councils have been established in the 
three provinces outside Buganda, and include members elected by 
the District Councils in the province, in addition to members officially 
nominated. These councils, unlike African Local Governments, have 
no law-making powers; but, if required by the Governor, they elect 
from among the elected or nominated councillors nominees for con- 
sideration by the Governor for appointment to the Protectorate 
Legislative Council. 








A comprehensive enquiry into the whole system of local govern- 
ment throughout the Protectorate was undertaken during the year by 
an official of the Colonial Office. 


The Buganda Government and the African Local Governments 
possess their own treasuries and funds. Annual estimates are pre- 
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pared by the Finance Committee of the Lukiko in Buganda, and de- 
where by the District Council Standing Committees. In the mor 
backward areas these committees still rely to a great extent upon the 
supervision and advice of the District Commissioners. ‘The Bugand: 
Government estimates require the approval of the Governor; the 
others are normally approved by the Provincial Commissioner. The 
estimates for 1952 provided for a total revenue to Local Governments 
of £2,272,400 and an expenditure of £2,151,230. 


Recurrent expenditure is incurred inter alia on the salaries of 
African Local Government staff and the upkeep of county and sub- 
county headquarters and subsidiary roads. Grants are made to loci 
education authorities towards the cost of primary education. The 
construction of permanent buildings, including dispensaries, 
constitutes the main capital expenditure in African Local Government 
budgets. 


The principal sources of revenue of the African Local Govern- 
ments are African Local Government tax, fines and fees from the 
Native Courts, and local fees and licences. In addition, subventions 
are received from the Protectorate Government towards the cost of 
primary education and the maintenance of roads; and, in all but 
four of the richest districts, a grant-in-aid towards the payment of 
personal emoluments. This is a temporary measure until new 
sources of revenue can be made available to the African Local 
Governments. 


The Uganda Government accounts and those of the African Local 
Governments are audited by the Protectorate Auditor. 


Chapter 4: Weights and Measures 


IMPERIAL weights and measures are in common use. The metric 
system is permissible but rarely used. 

The Weights and Measures Office, a section of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, operates in Kampala under the control of a chief 
inspector. Weights, measures and weighing instruments used for 
trade must bear a Government stamp and, as a general rule, must 
be submitted for re-verification every two years. To enable traders 
to comply with these requirements tours are carried out in every part 
of the Protectorate. These tours provide even in the most remote 
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Lites: 
localities miniature weights and measures offices equipped with 
-~,~8tandards and scale beams and able to verify and stamp any normal 
owe item submitted. 





wane In addition, surprise tours are arranged to ensure that the law 
4 sis being complied with and to detect offences. 
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7£2 Asug, Rev. R. P., Chronicles of Uganda. London, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1894. 
Austin, Maj. H. H., With Macdonald in Uganda, London, Arnold, 1903. 


Baker, Sir S., The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile. London, 
Macmillan, 1866. 


Baker, Sir S., Ismailia. London, Macmillan, 1874. 


Bgui, Sir H. H., Glimpses of a Governor's Life. London, Sampson Low 
Marston, 1946, 


Coxvitz, Cot. Sir H., The Land of the Nile Springs. London, Arnold, 
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. Cook, Sir A. R., Uganda Memories, 1897-1940. Kampala, Uganda Society, 
1945. 
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London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1950. 


Lucarp, Lorp, The Rise of our East African Empire. London, Blackwood, 
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man & Hall, 1895. 
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London, Arnold, 1908, 
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rebar Mona, Introducing East Africa. London, Faber & Faber, 

Srieaxo, May. C. H., Equatoria: The Lado Enclave. London, Constable, 

Tuomas, H. B., and Scott, R., Uganda. London, Oxford University Press, 
1935. New edition in preparation. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


Crazzoutara, Rev. J. P., The Lwoo. Verona, Museum Combonianum 
(Editrice Nigritia), 1951. 

CunninGcHAM, J. F., Uganda and its Peoples. London, Hutchinson, 1905. 

Driserc, J. H., The Lango: A Nilotic Tribe of Uganda. London, Fisher 
Unwin, 1923. 
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Blancs, 1920. 
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Routledge, 1934. 
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sity of Chicago Press, 1951. 


Roscoz, J., The Baganda. London, Macmillan, 1911. 
Roscoe, J., The Banyankole. Cambridge University Press, 1923. 
Roscosg, J., The Bakitara or Banyoro. Cambridge University Press, 1923. 


Roscoz, J., The Bagesu and other Tribes. Cambridge University Press, 
1923. 


LANGUAGES 


Crazzouara, Rev. J. P., A Study of the Acholi Language: Grammar and 
Vocabulary. London, International Institute of African Languages and 
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Huey, D. M., Ransome, J. E. G., and Arnoup, W. J., Vocabulary and 
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Mappox, H. E., An Elementary Lunyoro Grammar. London, Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1902. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


O’Brien, T. P., The Prehistory of the Uganda Protectorate. Cambridge 
University Press, 1939. 


GEOLOGY 


Grecory, J. W., The Rift Valleys’ and Geology of East Africa. London, 
Seeley Service, 1921. 


Wiis, B., Living Africa. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1930. 
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tectorate. London, Gurney & Jackson, 1938. 
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1903-1926. London, Arnold, 1929. 


= Miackwortu-Prazp, C. W., and Grant, C. H. B., Birds of Eastern and 
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Longmans Green, 1952. 


«.- Miaruigson, J. K., and Bovitt, E. W., East African Agriculture. Oxford 
University Press, 1950. 


“ Pitman, C. R. S., A Game Warden Takes Stock. London, Nisbet, 1942. 


.. + Pitan, C. R. S., A Guide to the Snakes of Uganda. Kampala, Uganda 
aaa Society, 1938. 


Synce, P. M., Mountains of the Moon. London, Lindsay Drummond, 
1937. 
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1940. - 


Van Someren, V. G. L., and C. R. C., The Birds of Bwamba. Kampala, 
Uganda Society, 1949. 


Wonrtuincton, E. B., A Report on the Fishing Survey of Lakes Albert and 
Kioga. London, Crown Agents for the Colonies, 1932. 
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Appendix A 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
Obtainable, if in print, from the Government Printer, Entebbe. 


Annotated List of Grasses of Uganda. By W. J. EGGELING, 2s. 6d. (2s. 9d.). 
East African Pasture Grasses. Part I, 2s. 6d. (2s, 9d.); Part II, 3s. (3s. 9d). 
Forestry Department Handbook. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 


Report of a Faunal Survey in Eastern and Central Africa, January-April, 
1947, By Capt. CALDWBLL. Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 


The Petrology of the Volcanic Area of Bufumbira. By PROFESSOR ARTHU 
Howes. 21s. (21s. 6d.). 


The Majority and Minority Reports of the Luganda Orthography Committee, 
1947. 6d. (8d.). 


Report of the Town Planning and Development of Kampala, By A.E 
Mirams, 1930. Vol, I, 21s. (21s. 9d.); Vol, II, 21s. (22s. 2d.). 


Report of the Civil Reabsorption and Rehabilitation Committee. 6d. (8d). 


A Development Plan for Uganda. By E. B. WorrHINGTON, 1946; and the 
1948 Revision of the Plan. By Sir Douctas Harris. 6s. 6d. (7s.). 


Progress in Uganda, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951. Is. (Is. 2d.) each. 
White Paper on East African Air Transport Policy. 3d, (5d.). 


Report of an Inter-Territorial Committee on Ground Services for Civil 
Aviation in East Africa, 1948. 3s, (38. 2d.). 


Amalgamation of the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours and the 
Tanganyika Railways and Port Services. Sessional Paper No. 1 of 1%48. 
is. (Is. 2d.). 


Guide to the Botanic Gardens. 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


Indigenous Trees of the Uganda Protectorate. By W. J. EGGELING and Ivan 
R. Date, 42s, (42s. 6d.). 


Tobacco in Uganda. By J. W. PuRSEGLOVE. ‘38, (3s. 3d.). 
Kampala Town Planning Scheme, 19§1. 2s, (28. 3d.). 
Kampala Outline Scheme, 1951. 33. (3s. 3d.). 


Prices in brackets include postage outside East Africa 


Obtainable, if in print, from H.M. Stationery Office, London. 
The British Territories in East and Central Africa, 1945-50. Cmd. 7987, 
1950. 4s. (4s. 3d.). 


Reports of the Commission on Closer Union of the Dependencies in Eastern 
and Central Africa. Cmd. 3234, 1929. 6s. (68. 5d.). 

Report of the Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa. 
H.C. 156, 1931. Vol. I, 1s. 6d, (18. 8d.); Vol. II, 308, (30s. 9d.); Vol. 111, 
4s, 6d. (48. 11d.). 
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Statement of the Conclusions of H.M. Government in the United Kingdom 
as regards Closer Union in East Africa. Cmd, 3574, 1930. 4d. (54d.). 


Inter-Territorial Organisation in East Africa. Col. No. 191, 1945. 2d. 
(344.). 


tir Hl Inter-Territorial Organisation in East Africa (revised proposals). Col. No. 
seach 210, 1947, 3d. (44d.). 


Annual Report on the East Africa High Commission for 1948. Colonial 
may No, 245, 1949. 9d. (11d.); for 1949. Colonial No. 263, 1950. Is. 6d. 
: (1s. 8d.); for 1950. Colonial No. 279, 1951. 3s. (38. 14d.); for 1951. 
Colonial No. 289, 1952. 3s. (3s. 14d.). 


Native Administration in the African Territories. By Lorp Halcey. Part I: 
"East Africa, 1951. 178, 6d. (188. 4d.). 


4 : Report by the Commission appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
o%, Colonies on Higher Education in East Africa. Col. No. 142, 1937. 2s. 6d. 
viait (28, 8d.). 


: Labour Conditions in East Africa. Col. No. 193, 1946, 2s, (2s. 3d.). 


sty RE 
Report of the Commission on the Civil Services of Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Zanzibar. Col. No. 223, 1948. 4s. (4s. 4d.). 


Customs Tariffs of the Colonial Empire. Volume I: East Africa, Col. 
No, 239, 1948. 6s. (68, 4d.). 


East African Rice Mission Report, 1948. Colonial No. 246, 1949. 6s. 
2 (68, 6d.). : 


: Report on Tobacco, with particular reference to the prospects of increased 
production in Central and East Africa. By S. S. Murray. Colonial 
Research Publication No. 4, 1949. 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


** Grain Storage in East and Central Africa. Report of a Survey. By T. A. 
Gais Oxiey. Colonial Research Publication No. 5, 1950. 3s. (3s. 2d.). 


4, Ttypanosomiasis i in Eastern Africa, 1947. By Professor P. A. Buxton, 1948. 
3s. (3s. 2d.). 


Land and Population in East Africa, Colonial 290, 1952. 1s. 3d. (1s. 4$d.). 


Animal Trypanosomiasis in Eastern Africa. By H. E. Horny, 1952. 7s, 6d. 
ttt (78. 8$d.). 
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Prices in brackets include postage 
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Appendix B 


MAPS ON SALE AT GEOLOGICAL SURVEY DEPARTMENT 


OFFICES, ENTEBBE 


Map sections of alluvial deposits of the Kafu River 
Map of S.W. Ankole and Rukiga (Sheets 1, 2 and 3) each 


Map of S.W. Ankole, E. Rukiga, N.E. Belgian Ruand and 
N.W. Karagwe (Sheet 4) 


Bufumbira lava field and adjacent country 

Map of part of Bunyoro Province 

Geological map of part of Bugishu, Budama and Bugwere 
Geological map of the Buyobe District, N. Bugishu 
Geological map of the Busano area, N. Bugishu 


Geological map of the parts of Samia ui County, (Budema) and 
Bukoli, E.P. ee . 


Provisional geological map of Uganda; coloured; unmounted 
ditto mounted 
Map showing mineral occurrences of Uganda; cloth. 
ditto paper 
Geological map of Uganda (line map); cloth ... 
ditto paper 


Prices do not include postage 
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' Appendix C 






MAPS ON SALE AT LAND OFFICES, ENTEBBE AND KAMPALA 


(I) LITHOGRAPHED MAPS 


No. Title Scale Date Price 
Shs. 
' (d) Uganda Protectorate Communications 1/3 M.(approx.)1950 1 
:(a) A.1005 Uganda Protectorate (flat) .. » Ti M... 7 7/50 
_ (a) A.1005 Uganda Protectorate (dissected) ot, ete as » 10 
: (6) (d) South A.36 Lake Victoria a athe 3 SPAS 3 
(a) A.1034 Uganda Protectorate (wall) .. 1/500,000 .. 1950 60 
District Maps: 
¢ (d) A. 902 Lango (black and white) .. .. 1/250,000.. ,, 2 
(d) A. 955 Busoga .. se aa ae 5 sears: 3 
(d) A. 962 Mubende oe & sae a .. 1945 3 
(a) PartofMengo .. ic oe 35) ace Sob 3 
' d) A.1007 Mbale .. 4 : es .. 1950 3 
(4) A.1015 Bunyoro (black and white) . Se 2. Lan 2 
Topographical Degree Sheet Maps: 
(b) (@4) North A.36 M Lake Albert .. ate BS 1911 3 
() @ ,, » N Hoima fe Ra af 1909-1910 3 
(b) (@) ,, » ©O MasindiPort .. cite 5s -. 1911 3 
qd) ,, »  P Bululu i, ae 5 +. 1941 4 
fd) ,, » § Fort Portal(No.M.16) .. ¥s -- 1928 6 
(b) @) » » 'T Mubende 2 aH ‘ -. 1911 3 
(a) « »  V_ Ripon Falls (No. M.164). . i -. 1938 5 
(a) (b) South A.36 B Masaka é ae 3 -. 1911 3 
(a) 53; x» C Sese(No. M. 158) oe FS -- 1938 5 
Anglo-German Boundary Commission Maps: 
(a) (b) (c) Sheets TH and III ae +» 1/100,000 .. 1905 3 
Township Maps: 
(d) C.837 Mbarara and environs i +. 1/10,000 .. 1945 1/50 
(d) C.846 Jinja and environs a +. 1/12,500 .. ,, 3 
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(II) SUNPRINTED MAPS 


District Maps: 
A.702 Karamoja 
A.805 West Nile 
A.824 Mengo .. 
A.951 Ankole .. 
A956 Teso .. he a 3 
A.984 Acholi .. me a ie 


Township Maps: 
B.172_ Entebbe Peninsula 
Bi11,,. —10sheets 
C.838 Fort Portal and environs 
C471, 4, «= 7 sheets 
C.919 Jinja and environs 
C604 ~—s,, —11 sheets .. Ae iz 
C.897 Kampala and Port Bell env.— 2 sheets 
C.619 Kampala — 9 sheets we 
C.580 Ks — over 90 sheets .. 
C.709 Masaka and environs 
C.618 Masaka — 6 sheets 
C.833 Mbale and environs 
C.646 Mbale — 10 sheets 
C.931 Mbarara — 6 sheets 
C.819 Port Bell we 
C.519 Kabale and environs 
C.518 »  —2sheets 
C.822 Mubende and environs 
C.821 . we 
C.675 Gulu and environs 
C.621 Gulu—S sheets .. 
C.516 Arua and environs 
C.928 Arua—Ssheets .. 
C.759 Soroti and environs 
C.760 » —4sheets.. 
(C.891 Lira and environs 


C.717 Masindi and environs 
C.912 2 — 4sheets 
C.852 Moroto and environs 
C.851 Moroto — 2 sheets 
C.836 Tororo and environs 
C.954 Tororo —10 sheets 


Miscellaneous Maps: 
North A.36 Q Elgon (No. M.54a) .. 
” » WMumias (No. M.231) . 
Ruwenzori Range (No. M.234) .. 


Cadastral Survey Plans, as 
required ass “ 
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. 1/500,000 
. 1/250,000 


1/500,000 


. 1/250,000 


.. 1/10,000 
.. 1/2,500 
.. 1/10,000 
.. 1/2,500 
. 1/10,000 


1/2,500 
1/10,000 


. 1/2,500 
.. 1/1,000 
.. 1/10,000 
.. 1/2,500 
.. 1/10,000 
.. 1/2,500 
. 1/2,500 
.. 1/2,500 
.. 1/10,000 
.. 1/2,500 
.. 1/10,000 
.. 1/2,500 
.. 1/10,000 
.. 1/2,500 
.. 1/10,000 
.. 1/2,500 
.. 1/10,000 
.. 1/2500 
.. 1/10,000 
.. 1/2500 
.. 1/10,000 
.. 1/2,500 
.. 1/10,000 
.. 1/2,500 
.. 1/10,000 
. 1/2,500 


. 1/125,000 


” 


” 


. 1/50,000 


Nores 


(a) Mounted on linen. (6) Published by War Office, London. 
(c) Price shown is per sheet. (d) Unmounted. 


‘The price of sunprint maps is Shs. 4/50 per sheet on paper or Shs. 7/50 
per sheet printed on linen. 


Plans of other surveyed townships, priced according to size, may be had 
on application. 


The plans embodied in Uganda (Thomas and Scott—1935) are 
obtainable separately at Shs. 7/50 per set of eight maps. 


The issue of the above maps is subject-to supplies of sensitised materials 
being adequate. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A History of Uganda Land and Surveys and of the Uganda Land and Survey 
Department. By H. B. Thomas and A. E. Spencer, 1938; price Shs. 7/50 
(Shs. 8/10 post free). 


The Recomputation of the Uganda Main Triangulation, By H. F. 
Rainsford; price Shs. 10 (Shs. 10/60 post free). 
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